POLITICAL SCIENCE AND WORLD STABILIZATION 
P 35 ADD 
in any fern, Their vision of the perfect human society is a City ‘of God 
in which there is perfect harmony, or a communist society in which 
there are no classes or groups and where all differences are coordinated. 
There are others who do not regard politics as an evil, but who look upon 
_conflict and competition as conditions of progress and as means for 
realizing the better life. To liberals, a continuous competition of ideas 
in a free market place of discussion is a better society than one in which 
the dead hand of unanimity has eliminated freedom and personality. 

Political scientists assume, not only that politics is always to be with 
us, but also that it is a positive value. It is usually recognized, however, 
that there should be limits to the methods used. Discussion, most 
would say, is better than assassination. Parties are better than con- 
centration camps. Vituperation in the General Assembly of the United 
Nations is better than war. Politics, therefore, should not only seek to 
gain the ends of one party; it should seek to keep.the methods which it 
uses from degenerating. War, insurrection, assassination, terrorism, 
though frequent methods of politics, are also evidence of the failure of 
politics. Politics implies that men struggle to achieve their values, hut 
they also struggle to prevent methods from sinking | beneath the “dignity 
of man, In the latter struggle, men engage in politics as members of the 
universal society of humanity faced by the opposition of any lesser 
group which attempts to justify barbarous means by ends which it con- 
siders noble. 

Science is the process of systematizing observation and thought, and 
of formulating propositions the truth of which is tested by their capacity 
to predict and to control. Science is primarily contemplative, while 
politics i .aantpulative. Science is motivated by curiosity rather than 
by utility. It progresses When it ignores values, as Bacon su geested 
when he said that final causes are barren. This is true of pure science. 
Applied science, however, assumes certain values and seeks formulae to 
control events toward their achievement, thus contributing to the arts. 

Political science as a pure science, therefore, should seek to devise 
{ormulaé to predict how political conflicts are likely to turn out. What 
new political conflicts are likely to develop? What groups are likely to 
become important? What methods are likely to be used? What goals are 
likely to be ‘striven for? In short, political science should seek to devise 
formulae to predict those aspects of group behavior centering about 
tension, struggle, and conflict. 

As an applied science, political science may assume the values of a 
particular group and seek formulae useful in achieving those values. Most 
of political science has been of this type. It has asked for example: 
What are the ends of the United States internally and externally? What 
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type of organization, what methods of administration, what principles 
of law, what legislation, what foreign policy will contribute to achieve 
those ends? As an applied science, however, political science may also 
assume values above the parties in the political struggle. Values of the 
most general type, such as human personality, general welfare, civiliza- 
tion, human progress may be assumed and formulae sought for keeping 
the political struggle from utilizing methods which would frustrate these 
higher values. There are always men who, whether their group be state, 
church, or business, become so wedded in the heat of politics to their 
ends that they conceive them as justifying any means. There are always 
others who, however committed they are to particular group ends, 
believe that there are limits and bounds to the means which can prop- 
erly be employed. Such an appreciation is certainly one of the signs of 
civilization. Machiavelli thought of applied political science in the first 
sense. He advised the Prince how to build the power of. his group and 
through the use of that power to achieve his ends. Erasmus, writing at 
the same time, thought of applied political science in the second sense: 
How can the struggles of politics be kept from getting too violent, too 
‘oppressive, too monopolistic, too anarchic? What arrangement will 
assure that politics operates with reasonable respect for human person- 
ality, for civilization, for justice, for welfare—all values which most 
men, upon reflection, will recognize? 

Neither in its pure nor in its applied aspect has political science be- 
come so exact a science as physics or even biology. We cannot ignore the _ 
circumstances which hamper such development. The methods of science 
imply, first, exhaustive analysis of a situation or problem so that all its 
elements may be described as constants or measured as variables, or 
_ perhaps treated as parameters which, though actually varying, can be 
taken as constants over periods of time and over areas of space. Secondly, 
scientific method implies the search for relations among those constants 
and variables which are persistent and as independent as possible of 
particular times and places. Insofar as relations are independent of time, 
they can be anticipated in the future and thus make prediction possible. 
Finally, science implies continuous testing and self correction. No scien- 
tific formulation is absolute. Science does not envisage the world as a 
body of immutable laws, but as congeries of regularities and irregulari- 
ties which may appear increasingly regular as the process of scientific for- 
mulation continues. The scientist seeks to make his formula as general ` 
as possible, but he anticipates that every formula will in time yield to . 
new observations. z 


As James B. Conant has remarked, the test of a good scientific. theory 


is the stimulus it gives for new investigation which will in time produce 
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a better theory. While science seeks generalizations, independent of 
time and space, it recognizes that all generalizations are in fact dated 
and located. The Newtonian law of gravitation was the best that could 
be said in 17th century England. Much better can be said on the subject 
today, and if science continues, we can expect still better in the future. 
The mind that demands absolute and eternal truth is not adapted to 
science. Science has no place for doctrinaires. While 18th century 
rationalism was associated with contemporary developments of science, 
there can be no doubt that science has considered concrete observations 
as more real than any generalizations. Its philosophy is nominalism and 
relativism. 

In this aspect science resembles politics. Both are pragmatic and rel- 
ativistic. Absolutists like Hitler and Stalin seek to eliminate politics by 
subordinating all parties to one, and to eliminate science by subordinat- 
ing all investigators to the party line. Both science and politics assume 
the virtue of free competition of ideas and policies in the market place 
of discussion. They accept the concept of free speech enunciated by 
Mr. Justice Holmes. 

But while acknowledging this resemblance between science and poli- 
tics one must be aware of the difficulties of making scientific generaliza- 
tions about political behavior. Political situations and problems are so 
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complex that they cannot be exhaustively analyzed. They depend upon | 


information rather than upon energy. New information from distant or 
remote places, from ancient history or from the other side of the world, 
may at any moment inject itself into a political situation in a way 
which could not be anticipated. As the means of communication, as the 
recording of history, and as the advance of science itself proceed, the 
complexity of political situations becomes greater and the possibility of 
exhaustive analysis less. Any formulation of constants and variables in 
a political situation is therefore necessarily incomplete. Unknown or 
hitherto non-existent factors are likely to be influential and to frustrate 
the best documented expectations. Even the known conditions in any 
society are so complicated that it is usually wisest to confine particular 
formulations of political science to limited areas and periods within 
which it is reasonable to assume that the general conditions of opinion, 
of attitude, and of culture will not change. These conditions are the 
parameters of most generalizations in political science, making such 
generalizations imperfectly transferable from one country to another or 
from one civilization to another. 

A particular difficulty arises from the advance of science itself. Planets 
and atoms are not influenced in their behavior by the generalizations 
of Newton or Einstein, but human beings are influenced in their be- 
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havior by the predictions of political science. The continuous stream of 


new political knowledge affects the behavior of the society which is the | 


subject matter of that knowledge. Consequently generalizations made 
in political science may make or break themselves in accordance with 
the influence they exert upon the groups and persons whose behavior 
they seek to predict or control. As impartial analysts, political scientists 
' must, therefore, include as a variable in their equations this “feed back” 
of the developing science itself upon the behavior which the science 
generalizes. 

As citizens, political scientists must take cognizance of the influence 
which their generalizations will have upon the values to which they are 
committed. This is true even of physical scientists. The atomic scientists 


have appreciated that as citizens they should hesitate to place dangerous ~~ 


weapons in the hands of immature politicians. The problem is however 
exaggerated in political science. Valid instruction on how man may be_ 
manipulated to achieve political ends may aid tyrants to destroy 
human dignity and freedom. 

Closely related to this consideration is the fact that controlled experi- 
ments, and even certain types of investigation, are inhibited by the 
moral and democratic principle that man is an end, and should not be 
made a means to any end, even the end of scientific advance. The West 
was properly shocked at the disclosures at Nuremberg of the extent to 
which Nazi medical scientists had used human beings as guinea pigs. 
Communist social scientists are utilizing human guinea pigs on an even 
larger scale. The entire communist state may be regarded as a huge 


human experiment to test methods by which men can be induced to | 


conform to a plan imposed upon them. 

These considerations suggest that political science and political 
practice must, as maintained by Mannheim, go hand in hand. Provisional 
conclusions of political science have to be tested by political practice, 
but in free and democratic societies, the only practices which are per- 
missible are those which all the available evidence indicates will make 
toward the good society. In such a society practices can only be ac- 
cepted which are supported mainly by consent and which require co- 
ercion only in rare cases. Consequently commitment to values and 
application of scientific generalizations must proceed together. The ob- 
jectivity of the natural sciences which means that the scientist, as such, 
dissociates himself from human values, is impossible in political science. 
The political scientist cannot experiment to seé whether the methods 
which, according to scientific prediction, will destroy a society with his 


values or produce a society with different values, will really do so. He ` 
can only experiment in maintaining the values in which he believes, and 
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he cannot experiment at all until he has presuaded the people who will 
be involved that these values are sound and that his prescriptions for 
maintaining them are reliable. 

I have perhaps expanded too much on the nature of politics and 
science. I justify myself by the observation that both terms are contro- 
versial. One finds persons who assume that politics can be neither wise 
nor efficient unless the politician is guided by absolute values. There are 
likewise persons who associate science with a view of the universe as an 
absolute system of unchanging laws. To such persons, what I have to 
say may sound like nonsense. But if political science means what I think 
it does, I believe it can contribute to improving the present unsatis- 


' factory state of the world. 


Doubtless there are many American citizens and many officials in the 
Department of State and the Department of Defense who look to 
political science for advice on how to make sure that our side will 
win. I have no doubt that political science can give such advice on 
matters of organization, administration, and strategy. But as citizens 
of this country and of the world, I think political scientists should con- 
sider whether and to what extent they should give that advice. 

They are faced by the same problem which faced the atomic scientists 
in contributing the atom bomb to our war effort. There is only too 
much reason to anticipate that concerted and effective efforts to assure 
that the United States would be in a position to win if a war should 
break out will encourage equally concerted efforts on the part of the 
advisers of the Soviet Union to make sure that the Soviet Union will 
win. The consequence is likely to be a war in which both will lose. I do 
not mean by this to dissuade political scientists from a reasonable 
interest in national defense. I certainly do not want the United States 
to lose if a war should occur. The question is, however, whether as 
political scientists we should not place prime emphasis upon means 
whereby the political struggle can be moderated and developed in such 
a way that neither side will lose. Victory by the United States after an 
atomic war would certainly not be of any particular advantage either to 
us or to the world. If, therefore, we are considering whether political 
science can do something to improve the present unsatisfactory situa- 
tion of the world, we must raise our sights somewhat higher than na- 
tional victory. What can political science do to increase the PEPOERUNS E 
that the political struggles going on in the world will utilize only methods 
consistent with human dignity and human progress? 

I believe that more general education in political science would be 
one such contribution. It is my experience that such an education tends 
to develop a spirit of moderation and to qualify the natural human 
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disposition toward doctrinairism and intolerance. It is hard to see how 
a political scientist can be either a Nazi or a Communist. The spirit of 
compromise and relativism inherent in political science, the apprecia- 
tion of the relativity of means to ends and of ends to means can, I think, 
be a protection against absolutistic beliefs whether of the right or of the 
left, of the church or of the state. 

Political scierice can also, I believe, contribute to an understanding of 
the nature of the world community. Political scientists understand the 
role of the external enemy—the ‘‘out-group’’—in creating the solidarity 
of the state and they consequently appreciate that the world community, 
necessarily lacking such an “out-group,” must differ from lesser polit- 
ical communities. l 

Political scientists also understand the role of common culture;~ 
common religion, common history, common language, and common 
nationality in contributing to the solidarity of the state. They realize 
that the world community, with its tremendous variety on all of these 
points, must be different from the national state. Recalling the history 
of crusades and aggressions seeking to establish a universal religion, a 
universal culture, or a universal ideology, they anticipate that this 
variety will continue for a long time. They therefore tend to conceive 
the problem of a world society as adjustment of the diverse rather than 
conversion of all to uniformity. 

Conversant with the history of political constitutions, political sci- 
entists appreciate that political machinery which works is always a 
compromise between éffectiveness and acceptability. Rationally per- 
fect utopias that would alter the traditional practices of people and step 
upon innumerable vested interests are not likely to win sufficient ac- 
ceptance to be given effect except through methods of mass coercion. 
The problem is not only to win consent of the leaders, but also to win 
consent of the masses who are to be governed. That consent is affected 
by numerous factors other than the logical perfection of a proposed 
constitution. 

The political scientist therefore who remembers his Burke, as well as 
his Rousseau, is likely to envisage the improvement of the world’s con- 
stitution, not as action to realize a plan, but as a process of develop- 
ment. Action to realize a plan assumes in proportion as the plan is de- 
tailed and comprehensive that politics has been eliminated within the 
community. A plan is a prescription for realizing a goal. Those engaged 
in implementing it assume that both the ends and means which it pre- 
scribes have ceased to be controversial. Their problem is, therefore, ad- 
ministration, not politics. Politics exists only when ends or means are 
controversial. Consequently, politics implies that all plans are tempo- 
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rary, limited and flexible, that new plans continually emerge, have their 
day, and succumb to other plans as new parties come into power. Action 
to realize a plan implies the persistence of one party at least for the 
period of time for which the plan is made. Such action involves com- 
pulsion and denial of freedom in proportion as the community is large 
and heterogeneous, and as the plan is comprehensive in the aspects of life 
it covers and precise in respect to goals, methods and timing. Political 
scientists, therefore, are likely to be skeptical of planning in proportion 
as the plan is long in duration, wide in area, comprehensive in coverage 
and precise in means, ends, and timing. Consequently they think of 
the world order not as a plan but as a developing process, and they 
are willing to take one step at a time anticipating that if one step in 
the right direction is taken it will be easier to win sufficient consent 
for the next step. The cold war has arisen because inconsistent plans 
for the world as a whole have emerged from different capitals. The effort 
to plan for a group as lacking in solidarity and integration as the world 
community results in the elaboration by many parties of many universal 
but inconsistent plans. Efforts to realize them all means global war. 

Political science may contribute not only to the development of at- 
titudes of moderation but also to the encouragement of ingenuity in 
proposing practical compromises. Perhaps the most important of such 
compromises is that between the policies which are suggested for the 
realization of our national values and those which are appropriate to 
realize the values of a stable and peaceful world order. More concretely 
the problem can be posed: Shall we utilize the United Nations for the 
purpose of forwarding American policies? Or shall we make the de- 
velopment and effectiveness of the United Nations the first considera- 
tion of American policy? I do not quarrel with the effort to realize 
democratic values and human rights through the United Nations. Such 
values are the essence, not only of American democracy, but also of the 
United Nations. But if the United Nations is utilized as a means for 
augmenting our prestige ve and power above that of the Soviet Union, we 
may be weakening the United Nations itself. 

Debates in the United Nations provide many opportunities for dis- 
covering common values which are shared by all its members. There are 
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values which are shared by the people of the United States and the 
people of the Soviet Union and, wherever the political process cliscloses 
them, political invention may devise cooperative efforts for achieving 
them. The barriers to communication across the iron curtain, the failure 
of direct contact among peoples at each side of it, the doubt on each 
side of the reliability of information from the other side, the refusal of 
the Soviet Union to join Unesco and other of the Specialized Agencies, 
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present obstacles to understanding and cooperation. These obstacles 
make it all the more important to utilize the United Nations to the ut- 
most. Political conflict is always less dangerous when the parties en- 
gaged in it are also engaged in political cooperation. The political 
scientist can contribute by continually recalling that the national 
policies of the United States are relative to the world policies of the 
United Nations, that these policies may at times appear to be conflict- 
ing, and that compromises must be made, if a world is to develop that 
is at the same time sufficiently varied to be progressive and sufficiently 
stable to be peaceful. 

Political scientists should be particularly adept at drawing attention 
to the different levels at which political problems may be examined. As 
between the United States and the Soviet Union, the bi-polar rivalry 
seems implacable. If one fixes his gaze at this level, the impression of 
fateful tragedy is difficult to avoid. But both of these great groups are 
composed of many sub-groups, themselves composed of men and women. 
If no solution can be found at the international level, perhaps it would 
be well to focus attention at the sociological or the psychological level. 
May not the developing hardness, integration, solidarity, and implaca- 
bility of these great structures be reduced? May not the United States 
and the Soviet Union simultaneously soften and pacify through changes 
in the relations of the sub-groups or in the minds of the men and women 
which compose them? May not both Americans and Russians become 
more world citizens and less nationalists? The difficulty of the problem 
lies in the necessity that it be solved simultaneously in both countries. 
A softening United States would be smashed by a hardening Soviet 
Union, but if both softened simultaneously, communication between 
the populations would be easier, understanding would be facilitated, 
cooperation would increase, tensions would diminish, and war would be 
less likely. 

The hardness of these huge structures rests on the exclusiveness and 
intensity of the loyalties of the masses of their populations, and these 
loyalties are exaggerated by widespread expectations of inevitable 
victory or of inevitable war. In exclusive and intense loyalties there is 
danger for, as the psychoanalysts tell us, such loyalties can develop only 
if ambivalent feelings are resolved by displacement of hate upon an 
“out-group.” An individual with many divergent loyalties may often 
live in quandary and sometimes in unhappiness. If some of the divergent 
loyalties are intense he may even become frustrated and either ag- 
gressive or neurotic. We must conclude that in a good society loyalties 
are neither exclusive nor excessively intense. A group composed of men 
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and women each with many loyalties, which are so moderate that con- 
flicts among them can be compromised in each individual mind, is less 
dangerous and more stable than a group, each member of which main- 
tains an exclusive loyatty to his group, building its power, hardening its 
pqlicy, converting it from a rational association into an irrational mob 
eager for the blood of the “out-group” selected as a scapegoat. 

It was this insight, as well as appreciation of the civilizing influence 
of the contact of different ideas and cultures, that induced Lord Acton, 
in the heyday of nationalism and long before the time of Freud, to regard 
“The theory of nationality as a retrograde step in history.” “States,” 
he said, ‘‘in which no mixture of races has occurred are imperfect; and 
those in which its effects have disappeared are decrepit. A state which is 
incompetent to satisfy different races condemns itself; a state which 
labors to neutralize, to absorb, or to expel them, destroys its own vital- 
ity; a state which does not include them is destitute of the chief basis 
of self government.” 

In our complicated world each human mind must continually syn- 
thesize the claims of family, nation, church, business, cultural associa- 
tions, local community, and world society. That is the meaning and 
price of liberty and peace in a diverse but shrinking world. A world with 
millions of small conflicts in the minds of individuals and in the dis- 
cussions of small groups is likely to be more peaceful and prosperous 
than a world divided into two opposing groups each of which commands 
the exclusive, intense, and blind obedience of its population. 

The political scientist can contribute to attitudes of moderation and 
formulae of conciliation. Can he also contribute a picture, however 
vague, of the complex of values and relationships which might amelio- 
rate the tensions of diverse and conflicting nations and alliances in the 
world? If men must be world citizens as well as national citizens, what 
picture of the world can command some of their loyalties, however 
diverse their cultures, economies, and governments? «o 

A picture will not command interest unless some relationship among, 
and some organization of, its parts is evident to the observer. So > the 


picture of a peaceful and progressive world must include much world 
communication linking its parts and some world organization realizing 
its purposes. purposes. There can not be one world unless every people can and 
does talk to every other, and unless there is some system, however de- 


centralized, by which decisions, authoritative for all, can be made on 
matters vital to all. All political scientists recognize the roles of com- 
munication and organization in the design of a good society. Do they 
also recognize that some uniformity of tone and some unity of idea are 
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as necessary in a good society as they are in a good picture? In a peace- 
ful and progressive world some behavior patterns must be standardized 
and some objectives must attract the cooperation of all. 

Doubtless there is a universal human nature, deriving not only from 
biological drives which man shares with lower animals, and from com- 
mon experiences which all have encountered in infancy, but also from 
certain necessary relations of the individual to society which all adults 
and all cultures must take into account. To assure a maximum satis- 
faction of these demands of human nature is the object of constitutional 
bills of rights and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights recently 
promulgated by the General Assembly of the United Nations. The ab- 
stract terms of the latter instrument must be applied to concrete situa- 
tions and its meaning must be widely understood if it is to assist men 
everywhere spontaneously to understand one another. 

If, however, emphasis is laid only upon what men have in common 
the variety of the world will be lost. There must also be an understand- 
ing, a tolerance, and even an appreciation by each people of the dis- 
tinctive aspects of the cultures of others. Each must recognize, not only 
that all cultures, however much they differ, spring from a common 
human nature, but also that all, by their very diversity, have some- 
thing to contribute to the world. Such an appreciation is difficult to 
achieve because people tend to be parochial minded. Each culture tends 
to judge others by its own values. But variety must enter into the 
picture of the world which every man carries in his mind, if the actual 
world is to be peaceful and desirable. 

There must be more than understanding, tolerance, and nd appreciation 
for other cultures. There must be some loyalty to the whole, hole, Men en must 
synthesize national loyalty with world loyalty and this is hardly possible 
unless the world, in addition to symbolizing the common elements in 
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mankind, is symbolized by something as concrete as the United Nations.. 


But such a symbol can not long inspire loyalty unless it represents active 
and effective cooperation for specific ends which all people regard as 
valuable. It cannot be anticipated that the diverse people of the world 
will agree upon ultimate ends. Such ends are the final synthesis of an 
individual’s experience. In proportion as groups become large and 
peoples diverse, differences among individuals in regard to ultimate ends 
are to be anticipated. Cooperation for limited and temporary objectives 
which all deem of value is, however, possible and such cooperation can 
ameliorate the political struggles which develop around differences in 
regard to values of higher level. 

Men must picture the world as a varied population with symbolic 
unity, the parts of which are related by systems of communication and 
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organization, and the members of which are standardized in some pat- 
terns of behavior and are cooperating to realize some common objectives. 
But above all they must see that the picture is moving. New inventions, 
technologies and ideas are continually changing it. The processes of 
communication, organization, standardization and cooperation are 
changing at differing rates. Tension and perhaps war occurs when de- 
velopment of one part, one system, or one process gets too far ahead or 
too far behind the others. Continuous measurement of rates of change 
and intelligent interventions to accelerate here, or retard there, are re- 
quired, if the dynamic equilibrium is to be stable, and if the human 
drama, is to be satisfying to the participant-observers. 

A community varied, interesting, and deserving of affection; a society 
active and effective in achieving particular policies, vague in ultimate 
ideals and values; a dynamic equilibrium resulting from complex rela- 
tionships of cooperation and opposition; a process by which the inertia 
of history, and the aspirations and inventions of genius continually inter- 
act to create the future—this may be the best meaning to attribute to 
“one-world.” 

In the task of understanding, developing and regulating such a 
dynamic, complex, stable, and peaceful world, political science needs 
the cooperation of the other social disciplines, psychology, sociology, 
economies, geography, anthropology, law. All of these have been coming 
together in a new discipline of international relations, but the science 
of politics is at the heart of this discipline. That science rests upon the 
assumption that conflict and cooperation are both of the essence of 
human society aiid are necessary for stability and progress. Its investiga- 
tions contribute to the practice of the art of politics at all levels, local, 
national, and world. Its students tend to manifest the virtues of com- 
promise, tolerance, balance, and sanity, which our world, distracted by 
the peddlers of nostrums and utopias, sorely needs. 


BRITISH IDEAS OF A SOCIAL PARLIAMENT 


ERNEST BARKER 
Cambridge University 


The question has been raised from time to time by British thinkers 
whether there ought not to be some central organ of “society,” some 
social parliament or even some general system of social parliaments, 
which might be added to the political parliament of the State, and might 
stand by its side in some sort of relation, either subordinate or co- 
ordinate. Such an organ or parliament would function either as an ad- 
visory body (or system of advisory bodies), or as a sort of “relief” 
legislature, parallel to the regular legislature, to ease the burden of 
legislation by carrying some part of its heavy traffic. Hitherto, so the 
arguments run, there has been only a single political mirror, the political 
legislature, which reflects or “represents” the legal association as such 
(or in other words, the legally organized State). Ought we not also to 
have another mirror, or a set of mirrors, reflecting some one great aspect 
of “society” as such, or even several of its different aspects? 

The suggestion most commonly made is of a single social mirror, an 
economic council, or “parliament,” or ‘“‘sub-parliament,”’ reflecting the 
one great aspect of society implied in the adjective “economie.” That 
suggestion acquired vogue, and even seemed likely to be translated into 
fact, at the close of the War of 1914-18. In Great Britain an industrial 
conference, convened by the Prime Minister in 1919, proposed the in- 
stitution of a National Industrial Council, to be elected by the workers 
and employers in each industry separately, and to be vested with the 
general power of advising the government on industrial legislation. The 
proposal, however, was not implemented, and Great Britain has hitherto 
remained content with a political parliament. On the Continent more 
was attempted, but little was achieved. Germany instituted in 1920 a 
- National Economic Council, by the side of the Reichstag, for the purpose 
of advising the government on social and economic legislation; but the 
Council soon dissolved into committees which advised the government 
directly in lieu of the Council itself, and eventually even the committees 
ceased to be asked for advice. France instituted in 1926 a National 
Economic Council, which (after 1936) included 173 members repre- | 
senting economic groups and interests, to study economic problems, to 
report on them to the government, and to advise the government on all 
economic measures proposed in parliament. In a different setting the 
French Economic Council still remains, and its powers have been con- 
firmed and expanded by the new French Constitution of 1946; but it is 
not clear that it plays any role of importance, or that it has relieved 
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the political parliament of any part of its burden. Italy, under its 
Fascist regime, instituted a National Council of Corporations, con- 
taining representatives of employers and employees and empowered 
to formulate rules for the general co-ordination of the national economy.} 
The National Council of Corporations stood by the side of the Senate 
and the Chamber of Deputies, with the latter of which it was eventually 
merged in 1938. But the National Council of Corporations, like so much 
else in Italian Fascism, served rather as a theatrical property than as 
an actual institution. 

If, as has just been said, Great Britain has hitherto remained con- 
tent with a political parliament, the idea of. a social parliament has 
continued to be mooted in theory. The guild socialists, in the early 
years of the century, advocated the institution of two parliaments—an 
economic parliament, based on guilds, for economic affairs, and a poli- 
tical parliament, based on local constituencies, for the business of the 
State. In 1920 the Webbs, in a work entitled A Constitution for the 
Socialist Commonwealth of Great Britain,’ similarly advocated a plurality 
of parliaments. Pleading the hypertrophy of a single parliament and— 
even more—its ‘‘vicious mixture” of functions separate in their nature, 
they suggested that the old political parliament should be confined to 
its proper and original functions of the conduct of external relations 
and the maintenance of internal law and order. A new social parliament, 
they proposed, should be instituted by its side to take over the more 
modern functions of the management of social policy and the general 
development of a way of life or type of civilization. In their ingenious 
and carefully constructed scheme of parliamentary dyarchy both parli- 
aments were to be elected (though not simultaneously, or in the same 
way) on the basis of geographical constituencies. Both were to cooperate 
by a system of joint committees, and a joint session of both was to make 
the final decision in the event of a clash. But as the control of the budget 
and the power of the purse were to be vested in the social parliament, it 
would appear that the social parliament was to be the greater of the 
two. This was an extreme and dubious plan—the more so as it was 
never made clear how the maintenance of law entrusted to the political 
parliament could be divided from the management of social policy 
(and from all the legislation involved in that management) which was 
assigned to the social parliament. 

Dr. Temple, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, was at once more 


1 The phrase is vague and grandiose, but so was the general vocabulary of Italian 
Fascism. The functions of the Council were never clearly defined. In any case, its functions 
were “pre-legislative” or preparatory; it could only offer advice. 

3 (London, 1920). 
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moderate and more extreme in the proposals he made in 1928 in a work 
on Christianity and the State. Pleading the example of the National 
Assembly of the Church of England (an ecclesiastical parliament com- 
petent, under its enabling act of 1919, to deliberate on and make pro- 
vision for all matters concerning the Church, subject to the consent of 
both Houses of Parliament in such matters as by the law of the land 
require parliamentary sanction), he proposed, in addition, (1) an in- 
dustrial parliament, based on voluntary associations, which should 
legislate in its own department subject to the veto of the political 
parliament, and (2) an educational parliament, based on voluntary 
bodies of teachers and also on local education authorities, which should 
legislate in its sphere “subject,” as he wrote, “in one way or another to 
parliamentary veto.” This was consequently a proposal for what may be 
called a set of social mirrors—an ecclesiastical, an industrial, and an 
educational one. In that sense it goes beyond the proposal of the Webbs. 
But Dr. Temple also suggested various limits on the powers of these 
several social parliaments, and in this respect his proposal was more 
moderate than that of the Webbs. 

Mr. Churchill, in a Romanes lecture delivered at Oxford in 1930, 
confined himself to industry, and followed in the track of the policy 
proposed by the industrial conference of 1919. He suggested a House of 
Industry (but a House on a different level of power from the two existing -` 
Houses of Parliament) empowered to prepare and recommend solutions 
of industrial problems. This would be an advisory body—parallel, let 
us say, to the French advisory economic council. Of late Mr. Amery, 
in his Thoughts on the Constitution, has adopted and expanded Mr. 
Churchill’s suggestion. Pleading, like Dr. Temple, the analogy of the 
functions and powers of the National Assembly of the Church of 
England, he proposes a third House, or sub-parliament, which might 
frame measures altering or amplifying Acts of Parliament, subject to 
the consent of the two existing Houses. This third House would be based 
on trade unions and employers’ associations, possibly with the addition 
of representatives of consumers nominated by the government. It would 
have the advantage, he argues, of enabling the new principle of “func- 
tional” representation to be tried without destroying the existing geo- 
graphical principle. 

There is here a variety of counsellors, and a multiplicity of counsels. 
Most of the counsellors suggest a social parliament of a new type, based 
on a functional principle, and representing vocations. The Webbs are 
perhaps alone in arguing for a social parliament based, like the political, 


3 (London, 1928). 4 (London, 1947). 
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on the principle of local constituencies. Some, again, would make the 
social parliament merely advisory to the existing parliament, or to the 
executive government. The Webbs, however, would make it a concur- 
rent, or even a superior legislature. Others, again, would attempt a via 
media and give to the social parliament the position of a subordinate 
legislature, competent to enact laws with the assent of the political 
parliament. On one issue all would seem to be agreed. They would all 
institute the social parliament—-whatever the basis of its composition, 
or whatever the extent of its powers—by an act of State and by way of 
a formal amendment of the constitution. They do not consider the pos- 
sibility that a social parliament may possibly be evolved by an act of 
society; that it may, as it were, grow of itself; that it may begin and 
end in society, as a purely social organ, simply and solely expressive of 
social opinions and aspirations. 

Nothing need here be said, at any rate for the moment, about the 
composition of a social parliament. There is a prior question of greater 
importance—that of its powers. Should it have the powers of a con- 
current parliament, or should it have only advisory powers? The first 
alternative has commended itself to a succession of thinkers, which be- 
gan with the guild socialists, was continued by the Webbs, and may still 
be traced in the theories and suggestions of Dr. Temple and Mr. Amery.’ 
The basis of this first alternative is the policy of functional devolution: 
the policy of sorting out and separating functions at present combined 
(or, as the argument goes, “viciously mixed”) in a single parliament, 
and of remitting some of the functions so sorted out and separated to a 
new body or bodies. Such a policy raises a grave but also simple issue. 
What would be left to the old “political” parliament if a system were 
adopted of functional devolution upon another “social” parliament or 
set of “social” parliaments? It is possible to answer that question by 
saying that although economics and education (the general manage- 
ment of social policy and the general development of a way of life and 
type of civilization) would be lost to the political parliament, the 
maintenance of law (along with the conduct of external relations and 
the control of a system of defense) would be left. But what is law? 

Law is not a separate or separable set of things in an isolated com- 
partment. It is a general mode of action. It is a mode of dealing, by 
uniform rules, with things in general—with things economic and educa- 


ë Strictly, indeed, the suggestions of Dr. Temple and Mr. Amery are not in favor of a 
concurrent parliament (or set of parliaments), but only in favor of a new House (or Houses) 
to frame and to submit measures to the existing Houses. But a new House which framed 
and submitted measures of economic policy to the two existing Houses, and which was 
styled by the name of a third House, would come near to being concurrent. 
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tional, and with all other sorts and sets of things which are capable of 
being brought under and regulated by a uniform rule or system of rules. 
Law, in a word, is a general mode of action, which ranges over all places 
where a uniform rule is possible, and which touches, as it ranges, every 
sort of thing. But if it is general it is also single, alike in its origin and 
its operation. Being general, and ranging everywhere, it ranges over the 
field of economics. One cannot distinguish law from economics, or say 
that law belongs to one sort of parliament and economics to another.® 
Being, on the other hand, a single mode, law has a single organ of opera- 
tion. The State, in the shape of the political parliament through which 
it acts, is the only organ and maker of law. The State, on the theory 
here assumed, is only a legal association; but, by the same token, it is 
also the only legal association. Because it is that, its political parliament 
is the one adjustment-center. There cannot be a plurality of adjustment- 
centers. If there were, they would themselves need to be adjusted. There 
must be some one, single, final adjustment-center; and that adjustment- 
center is necessarily compelled by its nature not only to adjust finally 
all sovereign issues (issues, that is to say, which demand the exercise of 
sovereignty), but also to take the initiative in formulating their adjust- 
ment. A magnetic attraction draws such issues directly to the one final 
authority. Men will always seek to go straight to it, and the institution 
of other instances will not defeat or deflect the attraction. That attrac- 
tion will be especially strong in the field of economics. Economic issues, 
in these troubled days, are the issues which specially demand adjust- 
ment. They are swept particularly, and swept directly, to the final ad- 
justment-center; and that center is accordingly compelled, both by its 
own nature and by their urgency, to take the initiative in their adjust- 
ment, and to act with an original efficiency as well as a formal finality. 

The powers of a social parliament will not therefore be powers of 
legislation. They will, at the most, be powers of advice to the one and 
only legislative authority—or, more exactly, for “advice” is too strong 
a term, they will be powers of expressing social opinion and formulating 
social aspiration at the bar of that authority. Now a State-created body, 
acting in the framework and as a part of the State, is not the natural 
or logical vehicle for the exercise of those powers. Society is something 
different from the State, and the formulation of social opinion is some- 
thing different from the formulation of legal rules. If society is the area 
of voluntary formations and voluntary action, we should naturally ex- - 
pect a social parliament (or rather a complex of social parliaments, 


8 It is a logical fallacy to distinguish law, which is a general mode of action, from eco- 
nomics, which is simply a special set of things. The “vicious mixture” which makes law 
penetrate everywhere is inherent in the nature of law. 
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corresponding to the complexity of society) to form itself voluntarily, 
and not to be formed by an act of State-creation. We should also expect 
it, when it is formed, to move in the area of society, to proceed by the 
method of social action to express social opinion and aspiration, and to 
serve as an indication of the trends of thought in general society. It 
will thus be a new form (and yet, perhaps, by no means so new as its 
advocates think) of that play of national or public opinion which is al- 
ways at work behind the political parliament, and which is always 
affecting and qualifying the action of that parliament. 

We must not exaggerate the peculiarity or the novelty of the idea of 
a social parliament. It is an idea which is neither so peculiar nor so novel 
as many are inclined to think. There already exists, and has long existed 
among us, a whole complex of what may be called “social parliaments.” 
There are the ‘‘social parliaments” of the organized professions (though 
there is as yet no federal parliament of all the professions); there is the 
“social parliament” of the occupations, in the shape of the Trades 
Union Congress; there are the “social parliaments” of the employers in 
the shape of their unions and associations; there are “‘social parliaments” 
of the different churches; there are a number of “social parliaments” 
(partly professional, but some of a wider scope) in the field of education. 
The novelty of the idea of a social parliament, in the form in which it 
has become recently current, consists in the suggestion of a new joint 
social parliament in the field of industrial production, representing both 
workers and employers, and drawing together the separate “social 
parliaments” in which the two sides have hitherto acted. This would be 
something new, though there have been tentative movements towards 
it during the last thirty years. 

The question is whether such a new joint social parliament can form 
itself, or is likely to form itself, by the method of voluntary action. We 
may safely answer that the fertility of social invention is not exhausted, 
that the idea of the voluntary formation of a new joint body has already 
been mooted between workers and employers, and that in the new 
conditions of production and the new social temper of our time the idea 
may thrive to fruition. We have already formed a number of specialized 
social parliaments for ourselves by the method of voluntary action. 
There is no reason, in the nature of things, why we should not form for 
ourselves by the same voluntary method a new social parliament of a 
greater scope, and of wider dimensions, in the shape of an industrial 
parliament. 

But such a new, joint social parliament, so formed, will be a parlia- 
ment of society (otherwise it will not be a “‘social parliament”). It will 
not be a parliament of the State, or a “third House,” or anything which is 
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in part materia with the organs and organization of the legal community. 
It will be simply an organ, larger and more catholic in its scope, for the 
expression of social opinions and social aspirations. 

We must beware of importing into our thought about social parlia- 
ments any idea of a policy of devolution, any idea that the State should 
remit to social organs its own specific and inalienable function of pre- 
paring, formulating, and enunciating all the rules of law. Devolution is 
a current word. It is the reverse side of the word “congestion,” which is 
often applied to the parliament and the general government of the 
State. It is possible that there is congestion of the State; but if there is, 
the remedy has to be found within the State. Devolution of the legal 
powers of the territorial State, if it should be attempted, will naturally 
be territorial devolution—devolution, that is to say, on the territorial 
subdivisions of the State, which are of the same nature as itself. It will 
be devolution on national areas, such as Scotland and Wales, if such 
areas are contained in the State. It will be devolution on provincial, 
regional and geographical areas of one order or other—in a word, on 
areas of neighborhood. (Neighborhood is the great bond of men, uniting 
people of all sorts, for purposes of all sorts, in common areas of residence 
which are the areas of those general contacts and general relations that 
really need adjustment.) But even devolution of this order, devolution 
of the territorial order, logical as it may seem, may not be practicable 
in a country such as Great Britain. Here a large population is massed 
together, upon a small soil, in a system of relations so inextricably inter- 
woven, from one end of the country to the other, that any legal rule 
must always be a rule which also runs from end to end. It is difficult, 
after all, to think even of a system of provincial or regional sub-legisla- 
tures in the conditions of such a texture. 

How much more difficult, then, will it be to think of a system of social 
sub-legislatures, or to advocate a policy of functional devolution— 
devolution, that is to say, on social-economic groups pursuing social 
and economic aims in the area of society. Here one cannot even plead 
the claims of logic in his favor, as can be done for territorial devolution. 
On the contrary, one is involved in a confusion of ideas. Social groups 
belong to the area of society; they are not subdivisions of the State. No 
social group, and no assembly representing such a group or a number of 
such groups, is fitted by its nature to act as an organ of the legal and 
rule-making association which we call the State. It is true that the opin- 
ion of a social group, or of an assembly representing such a group may 
properly affect the State, as a part and a form of that encompassing 
body of general social opinion which is always playing upon, always 
affecting, and always qualifying the action of the legal association. But 
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it is also true that a social group in itself, and any assembly representing 
such a group or number of groups, is not, and is not by its nature fitted 
to be, a law-making, or even a law-formulating body. Indeed it is not a 
legal body in any sense, as all organs of the legal association must be. 
There is not only a confusion of ideas, and a defect of logic, in the idea 
of functional devolution. There are are also grave practical difficulties. 
One of these practical difficulties is the difficulty of space. The members 
of social groups (doctors, miners, teachers, transport-workers, lawyers, 
agricultural workers) are necessarily scattered in space, and separated 
by interstices. But the State, and each division of the State, is by its 
nature a territorial continuum. It is based on contiguity in space, and on 
the fact and feeling of neighborhood. To combine in a single scheme the 
functional and the territorial would be to mix and confound the discrete 
and the continuous. There is a second and greater difficulty—a difficulty 
not of material space, but of mental sentiment and moral solidarity. 
Functions, when they are complementary and are consciously felt tc 
be complementary, may serve to draw men together in the sense of a 
common need and the feeling of mutual dependence. However it is 
even more true that they also serve to divide, and that each industry, 
trade, occupation and profession develops its own special interest, its 
own peculiar bias, and its own exclusive group-interest. It would be 
far from easy for the State to devolve upon such bodies the performance 
of any of the common duties which it owes to the whole territorial com- 
munity. The essence of the State, and equally of the divisions of the 
State, is a common territorial citizenship, which unites the residents 
in a common area for the common handling of the common questions 
that concern them all in their common capacity as neighbors. p S490 
But while there is room for doubt about the idea of a social parha- 
ment, based upon different social functions and groups, and still more 
for doubt about the idea of functional devolution by the State on such 
groups, there is little reason for doubting that the modern State owes a 
large and generous measure of respect to the social groups which exist in 
its ambit. It would not show that respect—indeed it would do the oppo- 
site—if it sought to incorporate social groups in its own organization, 
and to make them part of its own legal system. There are other and more 
generous methods which the State can adopt. In the first place it can 
recognize frankly that there is a whole area of social action parallel to, 
if different from, its own area of legal action—an area of voluntary 
action, of tentative non-official effort, of many-sided initiative and mani- 
fold experiment. In other words, it can recognize that it is not only 
concerned with the individuals (“the State and the Individual” is not 
the whole of the matter), but also with societies. It can admit that it 
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is in its nature not only an association composed of individuals, but also 
an association composed of associations. Accordingly it can respect 
and protect the liberty and the rights of groups, as well as the liberty 
and the rights of individuals. In the second place, and as a part of such 
respect and protection, it can develop a general law of associations and 
their rights, side by side with its private law of persons and the rights 
of persons. It can construct, as a modern jurist has said, a system of 
“Public law on the lines of a comprehensive treatment of the rights and 
duties of various social organizations— ... ecclesiastical, professional, 
educational, literary—that have stepped in between the individual and 
the State and are daily growing in importance in their task of organizing 
scattered individuals into conscious and powerful groups.’”? In the third 
place, and as a still further extension of its respect for and its protection 
of the life of voluntary societies, it may even give positive aid and en- 
couragement to their activities. Just as the modern State increasingly 
aids and encourages the development of individuals by the provision 
of public social services, so it can also aid and encourage the develop- 
ment of societies, when they are doing good work for the benefit of the 
general community, by fostering their expansion and even by giving 
them financial aid. The policy of financial subsidies adopted by the 
British Government during the last thirty years towards the societies, 
called Universities, that serve the advancement of learning and the 
general promotion of higher education, may be cited as a notable exam- 
ple of the respect which the modern State can show, and the encourage- 
ment it can give, to societies which render voluntary service, in their 
own way, for the benefit of the general community. 


7 Vinogradoff, Outlines of Historical Jurisprudence (London, 1920), Vol. 1, p. 97. 
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There were no changes in the personnel of the Court while it was in session, 
but the deaths of Justices Frank Murphy and Wiley Rutledge during the 
summer adjournment marked the 1948 term as the last to be dominated by an 
overwhelmingly preponderant majority of judges appointed by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Justice Murphy’s death occurred on July 19, 1949, soon after the 
adjournment of the Court on June 27. He took his seat on the Court on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1940, as the successor to Pierce Butler. Justice Rutledge died on Sep- 
tember 10. He was the last of President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s appointees to 
the Supreme Court. He was appointed on February 11, 1943, to succeed James 
F. Byrnes. The passing of these jurists may have been the most significant 
events as regards constitutional interpretation that occurred during 1948-1949. 


A. QUESTIONS OF NATIONAL POWER 
1. INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


By 1948 the issues arising out of the extent of the power of Congress to regu- 
late interstate commerce had been so conclusively resolved in favor of national 
authority that only incidental cases arose during the 1948-1949 term, and even 
then, they were concerned primarily with statutory interpretation. In Vermilya- 
Brown Co., Inc. v. Connell! a majority of the Court held through Justice Reed 
that the Fair Labor Standards Act covering commerce “among the several 
States,” applied to the employees of contractors doing government work on 
the Bermuda naval base. The statute defined “state” as ‘any Territory or 
possession of the United States,” and Bermuda was held to be a possession of 
the United States for the purposes of the act although the United States was 
not sovereign over the island. Justice Reed admitted that questions pertaining 
to the determination of sovereignty were confided to the legislative and execu- 
tive departments, but ruled that the courts were not debarred from examining 
status resulting from earlier action. He also pointed to the undoubted power of 
Congress to regulate, in some instances, the activities of its citizens outside the 
United States. Justice Jackson, Chief Justice Vinson, and Justices Frankfurter 
and Burton dissented largely on the basis of interpretation of the term ‘‘pos- 
session” and the meaning of the Fair Labor Standards Act. They admitted 
that Congress could extend its authority to government contractors anywhere, 
but contended it had not done so. 


1335 U. S. 377 (1948). The Court refused to apply the principle of this case to Foley 
Brothers v. Filardo, 336 U.S. 281 (1949) where it held that the Federal Hight Hour Law did 
not apply to American citizens in Iran. Of interest also is Farmers Reservoir and Irrigation 
Co. v. McComb, 337 U.S. 755 (1949), where it was held that a farmer’s mutual irrigation 
company which distributed water only to stockholders whose agricultural produce moved 
in interstate commerce was engaged in production for commerce within the meaning of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 
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2. FEDERAL JUDICIAL POWER 


Diversity of Citizenship. A number of cases arose in 1948-1949 which in- 
volved the federal judicial power. In National Mutual Insurance Co. v. Tidewater 
Transfer Co.* the Court sustained the validity of an act of Congress of 1940 
which conferred jurisdiction on United States district courts in suits between 
citizens of different states, or citizens of the District of Columbia, the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii or Alaska, and any state or territory. Justice Jackson announced 
the judgment of the Court, in an opinion joined only by Justices Black and 
Burton. He regarded the issue as affecting ‘‘only the mechanics of the adminis- 
tration of justice in our federation” and averred that in “mere mechanics of 
government and administration” Congress should have all the freedom per- 
mitted by the Constitution to adapt machinery to the needs of changing 
times. He admitted that the District of Columbia is not a state within the 
meaning of that term generally in the Constitution and specifically within the 
meaning of Article III, but contended that Congress’ power to legislate for the 
welfare of the residents of the District of Columbia includes the power to 
provide them with an adequate judicial system not only to adjudicate cases 
among themselves, but also between them and citizens of the various states. 
Since the statue imposed no duties of a legislative or administrative na- 
ture and since Congress had not sought to usurp judicial functions the act 
was valid. Here Justice Jackson seems to accept the untenable proposition that 
Congress can extend indefinitely the jurisdiction of the federal courts regardless 
of the enumeration of cases and controversies in Article III, so long as it does 
not violate the separation of powers by imposing non-judicial functions upon 
courts or by usurping for itself judicial functions. Justice Jackson cited 
O’Donoghue v. United States? which applied only to the courts of the District 
of Columbia and proceeded in further confusion to cite the Tucker Act author- 
izing the district courts to hear claims and the Federal Tort Claims Act of 1946. 
However, each of these statutes would clearly fall within those cases “arising 
under the Constitution, laws, or treaties of the United States.” The same 
observation applies to his reference to the power of Congress to enact uniform 
bankruptcy laws as a justification of vesting jurisdiction in constitutional courts 
generally under Article I. He concluded his opinion by saying that to put fed- 
eral justice within the reach of the residents of the District is a lawful object 
and that Congress has found it necessary and proper to utilize the district 
courts as a means to this end. Congress’ view is entitled, in his belief, to great 
respect and the Court’s ideas of the wisdom of this view are irrelevant. 

Justice Rutledge, joined by Justice Murphy, concurred in the result. They 
would have reversed Marshall’s holding in Hepburn and Dundas v. Ellzeyt and 
held the District of Columbia a state within the meaning of Article III. Justice 
Frankfurter, who wrote more opinions than other any justice during this term 
of Court, was joined by Justice Reed in a dissent. He found the precision of Ar- 
ticle III in striking contrast to the other articles of the Constitution. Here of all 


2 337 U.S. 582 (1949). 3 289 U.S. 516 (1933). 42 Cranch 445 (1804). 
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places, he argued, the framers intended to be specific and, ‘Considering their 
responsibility, their professional habits, and their alertness regarding the 
details of Article ITI, the precise enumeration of the heads of jurisdiction made 
by the Framers ought to preclude the notion that they shared the latitudi- 
narian attitude of Alice in Wonderland toward language.” Though every indul- 
gence must be entertained in favor of the validity of a statute, the cases to 
which jurisdiction may be extended under Article III “preclude any claim to 
discretionary authority to add to the cases listed by Article III or to change the 
distribution as between original and appellate jurisdiction made by that Arti- 
cle.” In conclusion Justice Frankfurter pointed to the manner in which “‘con- 
flictmg minorities in combination bring to pass a result—paradoxical as it 
may appear—which differing majorities of the Court find insupportable.” 

Chief Justice Vinson, joined by Justice Douglas, also dissented on the ground, 
among others, that the District is not a state. In the light of Marbury v. Madison’ 
here was a clear case for judicial review in the sense that the statute involved 
applied directly to courts. 

The Tompkins Rule. In Cohen v. Beneficial Industrial Loan Corporation® the 
Court held on the authority of the Tompkins rule’ that a federal court in a 
diversity case was bound to follow a New Jersey statute which made plaintiff 
stockholders in suits against corporations liable for the costs of defense, if 
unsuccessful, and required security for payment as a condition of bringing the 
suit if the holdings of such stock owners amounted to less than five per cent of 
the outstanding stock. In his dissent Justice Rutledge objected to the extent 
to which the Court has gone in submitting control of diversity jurisdiction to 
the states rather than to Congress, where he thought it properly belonged, 
and to the unwarranted extension of the Tompkins rule. Woods v. Interstate 
Realty Co.’ marked the application of the earlier announced principle that for 
purposes of diversity jurisdiction a federal court is “in effect only another court 
of the State.”’® Here the Tompkins rule was applied so as to prevent a Tennessee 
corporation from bringing a suit in a federal court, because a Mississippi statute 
barred its courts to foreign corporations which failed to designate agents in 
Mississippi with the power of attorney. In dissenting Justice Jackson regarded 
the decision as a perversion of the Tompkins rule in that the majority ignored 
the ruling of Mississippi Courts that the statute did not preclude suits in fed- 
eral courts. Justices Rutledge and Burton also dissented. 

War Crimes.The solitary war crimes case to arise during the 1948-1949 term 
was settled on the basis of lack of jurisdiction.!° Koki Hirota’s petition for a 
writ of habeas corpus to review his conviction by an international commission 


5 1 Cranch 137 (1808). 6 337 U.S. 541 (1949). 

7 Erie Railroad Co. v. Tompkins, 304 U.S. 64 (1938). 8 337 U.S. 535 (1949). 

2 Guaranty Trust Co. of New Yorkv. York, 326 U.S. 99 (1945). See also Ragan v. Merchants 
Transfer and Warehouse Co., 387 U.S. 530 (1949) where the Kansas statute of limitations 
was applied in the face of a federal rule which would have permitted the suit. Justice 
Rutledge dissented. 

10 Koki Hirota v, General of the Army MacArthur, 338 U.S. 197 (1948). 
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was denied in the ruling that the military tribunal set up by the Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied Powers was not a court of the United States, and its decis- 
ions were not therefore subject to review by the courts of the United States. 
In this manner the Court not only rejected the invitation of Hirota to become 
a supreme international tribunal, but it also avoided giving an order to one of 
the more independent generals since Jackson’s imprisonment of a territorial 
judge. Justice Murphy dissented without opinion and Justice Douglas filed a 
concurring opinion. In the latter’s view the fact that the tribunal was created 
by the Allied Powers did not preclude jurisdiction since the writ of habeas 
corpus would run to an American general. To this extent, he argued, the Con- 
stitution followed the flag, and there was no power to which an American off- 
cial owed greater allegiance than to the United States. However, the Court 
could not review the conviction here because the tribunal acted ‘as an instru- 
ment of military power of the Executive branch of government.” The inter- 
national commission was created by military order, “took its law from its cre- 
ator,” and was not a free and independent tribunal under international law. 
“It was solely an instrument of political power.” The conviction, therefore, 
raised only political questions for solution by the President as commander in 
chief and as the sole organ for the conduct of foreign relations. 

Cases and Controversies. In United States v. Interstate Commerce Commission™ 
we find the United States in the somewhat novel position of suing itself. The 
Interstate Commerce Act makes the United States a party defendant in suits 
against the Commission. The Attorney General appeared for the Government 
as both plaintiff and defendant. Although admitting the force of the general 
rule that a person cannot sue himself, the Court found in this case controversies 
“traditionally justiciable,” and sustained the Government’s right of action as 
a shipper to recover excessive charges made by the carriers as approved by the 
Commission in an order which was held arbitrary and not based on substantial 
evidence. Justice Frankfurter, joined by Justices Jackson and Burton, dissented 
on other grounds. 

Eisler v. United Siates presented a jurisdictional issue in that Eisler took 
leave of the country prior to the Court’s final disposition of his case. Certiorari 
had been granted, the case had been argued, and it was ready for final decision 
when Eisler suddenly left the country. In a per curiam opinion the majority 
ordered the case removed from the docket until further direction. Justice 
Frankfurter, joined by the Chief Justice, dissented and argued that the abstract 
questions presented by Eisler were no longer attached to a party litigant and 
any decision would be an advisory opinion. They would have dismissed the 
case. Justice Murphy dissented on the grounds that the case was not moot 
and that the important legal issues ‘did not leave the country when Eisler 
did.” Justice Jackson in his dissent argued that if there were good reasons to 
grant review, they still existed and should be resolved, but the action of the 
majority refuted his parting shot that the Court “cannot run away from the 
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case just because Eisler has.” He would have affirmed the decision and would 
leave to Congress the responsibility for controlling the behavior of its com- 
mittees. i 

Sovereign Immunity. From the viewpoint of governmental administration 
important issues were settled in Larson v. Domestic and Foreign Commerce 
Corporation’? where the Court, speaking through the Chief Justice, confined the 
rule of United States v. Lee“ to very narrow limits and held that a suit brought 
against the War Assets Administrator to restrain the sale of certain surplus 
coal to any person other than the plaintiff was a suit against the United States 
and could not be entertained either to compel or to restrain the delivery of the 
coal. The administrator had regarded the contract with the plaintiff as breached 
when he substituted an unsatisfactory letter of credit for advanced payment. 
There was no claim that the administrator was personally interested. The suit 
to compel delivery was held to be against the sovereign because it was brought 
against the administrator, in his official capacity, for official action under a 
valid statute. Chief Justice Vinson went on to indicate that even though offi- 
cial action may be tortious, it is not ultra vires for that reason alone. This case 
and the Lee case were distinguished on the grounds of the lack of constitutional 
authority in the latter, and Golira v. Weeks" was in effect overruled. 

The Court reiterated the rule that “the action of an officer of the sovereign 
(be it holding, taking, or otherwise legally affecting the plaintiff’s property) 
can be regarded as so ‘illegal’ as to permit a suit for a specific relief against the 
officer as an individual only if it is not within the officer’s statutory powers or, 
if within those powers, only if the powers, or their exercise in the particular 
case, are constitutionally void.” The argument that the doctrine of sovereign 
immunity should be relaxed was ruled not applicable to suits for specifie relief 
as distinguished from damage suits because “The Government, as representa- 
tive of the community as a whole, cannot be stopped in its tracks by any plain- 
tiff who presents a disputed question of property or contract right.” 

This decision evoked a long and informative dissent from Justice Frankfurter 
in which he classified immunity cases and suits against officials with an appendix 
of citations as classified added. He deplored the overruling or explaining away 
of United States v. Lee. He was jointed by Justice Burton. Justice Jackson dis- 
sented without an opinion, and Justice Rutledge concurred in the result. 


3. FEDERAL BILL OF RIGHTS 


Due Process of Law, Of the four cases involving due process of law in the 
Fifth Amendment, three had to do with orders of administrative agencies and 
one with the action of a Congressional committee. In Federal Communications 
Commission v. W J R® a unanimous Court reversed the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia and ruled that oral argument on every question of law is 
not essential to due process of law and any right of oral argument varies from 
case to case in accordance with different circumstances. To hold otherwise, 
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said the Court, would not only do violence to earlier decisions but also “to the 
constitutional power of Congress to devise differing administrative and legal 
procedures appropriate for the disposition of issues affecting interests widely 
varying in kind.” 

In National Labor Relations Board v. Stowe Spinning Co. the Court over 
three dissents sustained a finding by the Board of an unfair labor practice 
when a union organizer was denied the use of a company-owned meeting place 
which was not a part of the company’s business. In response to company argu- 
ments Justice Murphy asserted that not every interference with property rights 
is within the Fifth Amendment and that “Inconvenience or even some disloca- 
tion of property rights may be necessary in order to safeguard the right to col- 
lective bargaining,’’!® 

United States v. Jones" is significant insofar as it reaffirmed the principle that 
rate-making is essentially legislative in nature and stressed the inability of 
courts to exercise such a function as an “inherent, actual, as well as legal dis- 
ability.” Confiscation was held not shown by the rates fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under the Railway Mail Act. 

Elements of a Trial. One of the most publicized federal due process cases 
was Christoffel v. United States? which involved Christoffel’s conviction of 
perjury for denying that he was a Communist before the House Committee 
on Education and Labor. He appealed on the ground raised in the original 
trial that a quorum of the Committee was not present when the incident for 
which he was indicted and tried occurred. The trial jury had been charged that 
a quorum had to be present at the beginning of the session, but Christoffel 
objected that the charge neglected subsequent facts. Justice Murphy, for a 
divided Court, ruled that a criminal trial is an appropriate place for raising the 
question of the lack of a quorum and held that all elements of the crime charged 
must be proved beyond a reasonable doubt and that one element of the crime 
charged is the presence of a competent tribunal, since an incompetent tribunal 
is no tribunal. Christoffel’s conviction was accordingly reversed. Chief Justice 
Vinson, joined by Justices Reed and Burton, dissented largely on the basis of 
the competency of each House of Congress to determine rules of procedure to 
govern committees. What Congress could do by express rule it could do by 
custom and practice as it had done in the matter of the requirement of a 
quorum at the beginning of a meeting. This minority also objected to Chris- 
toffel’s failure to object to the absence of a quorum at the time the incident 
occurred and pointed gloomily to the possibility of overturning every Congres- 
sional Act or Committee action on the oral testimony of interested parties, 
apparently on the assumption that every such act or action is punitive. Justice 
Jackson dissented without an opinion, but he had indicated in the Eisler case 
that he favors placing the responsibility for the control of Congressional com- 
mittees upon Congress. 


17 336 U.S. 226 (1949). 
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Trial by Jury. Frazier v. United States * sustained a conviction on a narcotics 
charge over the objections of the defendant that he was found guilty by a jury 
consisting exclusively of federal employees of whom two were Treasury employ- 
ees. Justice Rutledge held for a divided Court that Frazier was not denied trial 
by an impartial jury because he exhausted his peremptory challenges on a 
nuraber of veniremen in private employment and the other on a government 
employee. Frazier was held, therefore, to be in no position to repudiate the 
consequences of his action. Moreover, according to the majority, there is no 
right to a particular composition of a jury or to group representation, and the 
Sixih Amendment prescribes no specific tests for ascertaining impartiality. 
Justice Jackson, joined by Justices Frankfurter, Douglas and Murphy, dissented 
partly because of government influence and human weakness, especially 
apparent in Washington, which might lead men “ ‘to crook the pregnant 
hinzes of the knee where thrift may follow fawning,’ ” and partly because of the 
practice of the courts of the District in giving excuses from jury service to 
veriremen desiring them with the practical result that juries are predominantly 
coniposed of federal employees who continue to receive regular pay. 

Unreasonable Searches and Seizures. Four cases involving unreasonable 
sea ches and seizures were decided in 1948-1949. In McDonald v. United States” 
the accused was convicted by the district court of the District of Columbia of 
operating a numbers game on the basis of evidence seized without a search 
warant. After watching McDonald for two months, police officers broke into 
the rooming house where he kept a room, peered into his room, and saw the 
nuzabers slips, money, and adding machines. The police officer yelled at Mc- 
Donald to open the door. He did so and the arrests were made. Justice Douglas 
rendered the judgment of the Court in an opinion supported in whole only by 
Justices Frankfurter and Murphy, since Justice Black concurred only in the 
result, and Justice Rutledge concurred in the opinion and result with respect 
to me defendant. Justice Jackson wrote a separate concurring opinion, and 
Justice Burton wrote a dissent in which Chief Justice Vinson and Justice Reed 
concurred. The Douglas opinion emphasized the lack of an emergency, the 
vague and general testimony that warrants had been sought and denied, the 
absence of any attempt of the accused to flee or to destroy the evidence, and 
the lack of any reason save inconvenience and delay in obtaining a warrant. 
Justice Jackson thought unlawful breaking and entry into a rooming house a 
more serious offence than a numbers lottery. The dissenters pointed to the mo- 
bility of the numbers game, the difficulty of apprehending the defendants, and 
absence of the defendant’s right to object to the presence of the officers in the 
hal! of the rooming house. 

Lustig v. United Staies® involved a more serious offense, but plunged the 
Court into a similar division. Justice Frankfurter gave the judgment of the 
Court, but was joined in his opinion by only Justices Douglas, Murphy, and 
Rutledge, with Justice Black concurring in the result. Justice Reed, supported 
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by the Chief Justice, and Justices Jackson and Burton dissented. Justice 
Frankfurter emphasized the premature presence of a secret service agent at a 
search made by local police officers on the agent’s earlier suggestion. Here the 
federal agent went to the scene of the search, when invited by local police who 
had entered the premises without a warrant and obtained evidence of counter- 
‘feiting. This action was said to involve him in the search before it was completed. 
Justice Murphy in a concurring opinion, supported by Justices Douglas and 
Rutledge, took the position that the important consideration is the illegality of 
the search, regardless of whether conducted by state or federal authorities. 
Justice Frankfurter would permit the federal authorities to eat of such forbid- 
den fruit when presented “on a silver platter.” The dissenters emphasized the 
absence of federal participation. 

A different alignment of judges combined to uphold the conviction of a 
bootlegger on the basis of liquor seized without a warrant in Brinegar v. United 
States.4 Justice Rutledge who spoke for the majority found probable cause to 
exist in such facts as the officers’ recognition of Brinegar and his automobile, 
his known dealings in illicit liquor, and his proceeding from a known source of 
liquor supply toward a probable illegal market. To the majority the probabili- 
ties envisaged by probable cause were not “technical,” but “factual and prac- 
tical considerations of everyday life on which reasonable and prudent men, not 
legal technicians, act.” Requiring more would unduly hamper law enforcement. 
Justice Jackson, in whose dissent Justices Frankfurter and Murphy concurred, 
began his opinion by opposing the idea that some constitutional rights have a 
preferred position. In his view the rights of the Fourth Amendment are not 
secondary, but indispensable. Whereas he would strain himself to permit the 
setting up of road blocks and the searching of every automobile in a kidnapping 
case, he would not ‘‘strain to sustain such a road block and universal search 
to salvage a few bottles of bourbon and catch a bootlegger.” In this manner 
Justice Jackson seems to propose that the right of the government to make 
searches and seizures varies directly with the enormity of the offence involved. 

United States v. Wallace & Tiernan Co.” involved a more prosaic matter than 
numbers, bourbon, and counterfeit money. Here a defendant in‘a civil anti- 
trust proceeding, after a criminal indictment had been dismissed because the 
grand jury which returned it contained no women, contended that production 
of testimony before the grand jury in the civil suit constituted an unreasonable 
search and seizure. For once a unanimous Court agreed on searches and seizures 
and sustained the introduction of the testimony. l 

Double Jeopardy. Wade v. Hunter® might bear the subtitle, “Ancient Man-. 
ners in Mechanized Warfare.” Here a tactical military situation interrupted a 
trial by general court martial of a soldier charged with rape. After the testimony 
of all but a few witnesses had been taken, the charges were transmitted to the 
Third Army for a new trial, but tactical considerations led to another transfer 
to the Fifteenth Army which tried and convicted the accused. Justice Black 
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speaking for a majority of six to three found no double jeopardy since there had 
been no final judgment, but Justice Murphy, in whose dissent Justices Douglas 
and Rutledge concurred, found the harassment of repeated trials no less because 
the Army was advancing. 

Self Incrimination. The rule of McNabb v. United States?’ was applied to the 
state of facts in Upshaw v. United States?® where the appellant had been con- 
victed of grand larceny in the District of Columbia on the basis of a pre-trial 
confession made during a thirty-hour period of questioning preceded by his 
arrest without a warrant. The arresting officer did not take the accused to a 
magistrate for preliminary hearing for thirty hours because he thought there 
“was not a sufficient case” to hold the accused and he would not then be able 
to question him. Justice Reed, supported by the Chief Justice and Justices 
Jackson and Burton, dissented on the basis of the meaning of the NcNabb 
ruling. Smith v. United States”? involved the reversal of a conviction for violation 
of OPA regulations because the Compulsory Testimony Act made absolute 
immunity from federal prosecution necessary to compel the desired testimony. 

Eminent Domain. Issues of just compensation for property requisitioned or 
condemned by the Government during World War II continued to come to the 
Court during 1948-1949. In United States v. Cors*®® a majority of five to four 
refused to base the value of a tug requisitioned by the Government in 1942 on 
its market value on the assumptions that “just compensation” has not been 
reduced to a formula; that though market value should be considered, the 
Court has not and should not make a fetish of it; and above all that the 
Government should not be required to pay an enhanced price which its demand 
- alone had created. The Chief Justice dissented without an opinion, and Justices 
Jackson and Burton concurred in Justice Frankfurter’s dissent emphasizing 
market value. A realignment of the Justices produced a different result in 
Kimball Laundry Co. v. United States?! where the Court decided over the dissent 
of Justice Douglas, Chief Justice Vinson, and Justices Black and Reed that 
the United States was bound to compensate a laundry company not only 
for the value of the physical plant taken by the Army but also for the value 
of the company’s business, trade routes, and customers as measured by gross 
income. This ruling was based on Justice Frankfurter’s formula of value as 
a going concern compensable only to the extent of “transferable momentum,” 
a euphemism for consequential damages. To him and the three judges who 
joined in the Court’s opinion, the question was not what the Government had 
taken, but what the owner had lost. Justice Rutledge concurred in the result. 
Justice Douglas pointed out that the trade routes were not used by the Army 
and that the judgment violated the rule that consequential damages are not 
compensable. In his view the doctrine promised swollen awards not required 
.by the Constitution. He concluded by asserting that the award could not be 
increased unless the Court was “‘to sit as a Committee on Claims of the Con- 
gress and award consequential damages.” 
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B. QUESTIONS OF STATE POWER 
I. DUE PROCESS OF LAW 


Freedom of Speech and the Press. Cases involving freedom of speech continued 
to come to the Court where they have enjoyed especially hospitable reception 
for some years. The most important was Terminiello v. Chicago® which in- 
volved the conviction of a truculent rabble-rouser for disorderly conduct in 
violation of a city ordinance prohibiting the making of or assisting in a breach 
of the peace. The trial court instructed the jury that breach of the peace 
consisted of any “misbehavior which violates the public peace and decorum” 
and that ‘misbehavior may constitute a breach of the peace if it stirs the public 
to anger, invites dispute, brings about a condition of unrest, or creates a dis- 
turbance, or if it molests the inhabitants in the enjoyment of peace and quiet 
by arousing alarm.” The charge, if anything, was something of an understate- 
ment in the light of Terminiello’s conduct in addressing a meeting called by 
Gerald L. K. Smith. While an angry crowd and picket: lines outside were 
shouting, “Fascists, Hitlers, damn Fascists,” and while bricks were being 
thrown, the unfrocked priest inside was denouncing “the scum outside, slimy” 
scum that got in by mistake,” “snakes,” “bedbugs,” the “fifty-seven varieties 
of Communism” in the United States, “crystal gazers in Washington,” “Queen 
Eleanor,” and Jews, with occasional references to a “blood soaked revolution” 
and pleas to his audience not to resort to violence if they could refrain from it 
(in the hope apparently they could not). Suffice it to say, the presence of the 
city police enabled Terminiello to say his piece and depart uninjured. In the 
light of the evidence and the judge’s charge, Terminiello was convicted and 
fined one hundred dollars. 

Although there was no prior restraint on speech as there was in Hague »v. 
CIO! or as there was thought to be in Thomas v. Collins,“ and although Ter- 
miniello’s language, not to mention his inflections, might come within the con- 
ception of “fighting words” in Chaplinsky v. New Hampshire, a majority of 
five judges reversed the conviction in part on the basis of the charge to the jury 
and in part on theories of absolutism in freedom of expression. Justice Douglas, 
who spoke for the majority, referred to the functions of speech “to invite dis- 
pute,” to induce “conditions of unrest,” to create “dissatisfaction with things 
as they are,” or even to stir “people to anger.” Though disavowing that free 
speech is absolute, the Court argued that it is protected against censorship or 
punishment “unless shown likely to produce a clear and present danger of a 
serious substantive evil that rises far above public convenience, annoyance, 
or unrest.” 

Chief Justice Vinson in a dissent took issue with the majority’s ruling that 
an exception to the charge was not necessary at the trial. Justice Frankfurter 
in a dissent, supported by Justices Jackson and Burton, objected to the re- 
versal of a conviction on a ground not urged upon the Court and displayed 
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his usual deference to the judgments of state courts. Justice Jackson in a long 
dissent, joined by Justices Frankfurter and Burton, emphasized the con- 
ception of ‘fighting words” and the “clear and present danger” rule. To 
him the decision was an abandonment of the cases embodying these concepts 
and the substitution in their place of “a dogma of absolute freedom for ir- 
responsible and provocative utterance which almost completely sterilizes the 
power of local authorities to keep the peace as against this kind of tactics.” 
Justice Jackson also recalled that the incorporation of freedom of speech 
into the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment in Giilow v. New 
York! was purely judge~made law. While he had no quarrel with this phase 
of constitutional history, he did object to the tendency of later decisions 
to immunize “this battle for the streets from any form of control.” Justice 
Jackson also indicated that freedom of speech exists only under law and 
not independent of it. The Constitution, he argued, makes domestic tran- 
quility an object as well as liberty. In the long run, he thought, freedom 
of speech would be more endangered if there were no protection from abuses 
leading to violence. In conclusion he reminded the majority: “This Court 
has gone far toward accepting the doctrine that civil liberty means the removal 
of all restraints from these crowds and that all local attempts to maintain 
order are impairments of the liberty of the citizen. The choice is not be- 
tween order and liberty. It is between liberty with order and anarchy without 
either. There is danger that, if the Court does not temper its doctrinaire logic 
with a little practical wisdom, it will convert the constitutional Bill of Rights 
into a suicide pact.” 

Less than four months before the decision of the Terminiello case a majority 
of the Court took some of the absolutism from freedom of speech in Kovacs v. 
Cooper?” and upheld an ordinance of Trenton, New Jersey, prohibiting the oper- 
ation upon the streets of any sound truck or amplifier, or any instrument emit- 
ting loud and raucous noises if attached to a vehicle. Justice Reed announced 
the judgment of the Court in an opinion supported only by Chief Justice Vinson 
and Justice Burton. In their view the words “loud and raucous” were not so 
vague and indefinite as to deny due process of law, nor was the ordinance an 
interference with free speech since the devices could be used elsewhere. The case 
differed from Saia v. New York® because the Trenton ordinance, unlike the 
Lockport ordinance, did not vest uncontrolled discretion in the Chief of Police. 
Justice Reed averred that speech in the streets is not beyond all control and 
suggested that the “preferred position” of free speech “does not require legis- 
lators to be insensible to claims by citizens to comfort and convenience.” 
Justice Frankfurter in concurring attacked the conception of the “preferred 
position” of free speech as a phrase that had “crept uncritically into recent 
opinions.” He declared that the conception of “‘preferred position” and pre- 
sumptions of invalidity of statutes affecting speech, the press, and religion had 
never been accepted by a majority of the court. The difference between sound 
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trucks and the unaided voice was enough in his view to leave the terms on 
which sound trucks may be permitted, if at all, to the legislature. In concluding, 
Justice Frankfurter paid a tribute to peace and tranquility, saying: “So long 
as a legislature does not prescribe what ideas may be noisily expressed and what 
may not be, nor discriminate among those who would make inroads upon the 
public peace, it is not for us to supervise the limits the legislature may impose 
in safeguarding the steadily narrowing opportunities for serenity and reflection. 
Without such opportunities freedom of thought becomes a mocking phrase, 
and without freedom of thought there can be no free society.” Justice Jackson in 
concurring contended that freedom of speech does not include freedom to drown 
out natural speech, but he agreed with Justice Black that the decision repudi- 
ated the Lockport case, for the ordinance there was more moderate. 

Justice Black wrote a dissent in which Justices Douglas and Rutledge con- 
curred. He contended that the Saia case had been overruled and proceeded to 
argue that the “basic premise of the First Amendment is that all present in- 
struments of communications, as well as others that inventive genius may 
bring into being, shall be. free from government censorship or prohibition.” 
To suppress one channel of communication is to discriminate in favor of another, 
and not all have the money to communicate by means of newspapers, broad- 
casting stations, or motion pictures. Justice Black asserted that statutes can 
be drawn to protect the community against unreasonable use of loud speakers 
without denying the use of new media of communications, but he did not indi- 
cate how they could be drawn other than to intimate that he would permit con- 
trol on busy streets to include prohibition and control of the volume of sound. 

Justice Rutledge contended that Kovacs was convicted of no one knows 
what, because of disagreement among the majority. Although he did not ques- 
tion the power of the states to regulate the use of sound trucks by narrowly 
drawn statutes, he contended that limiting speech to the range of the natural 
voice in 1790 would be like confining the commerce power to navigation by sail 
and travel by horses and oxen. He asserted, too, that Justice Frankfurter dem- 
onstrated “the conclusion opposite to that” which he drew, namely, that the 
basic freedoms occupy a preferred position not only in the Bill of Rights, but 
also in Supreme Court opinions. Justice Murphy dissented without an opinion. 

Issues of free speech were more readily resolved in three other cases. A unani- 
mous court rejected the contention of a labor union that anti-closed shop laws 
in Nebraska and North Carolina indirectly interfered with freedom of speech, 
assembly, and petition because of the essential nature of the closed shop to 
these rights.3? Similarly, the Court upheld a cease and desist order of the Wis- 
consin Employment Relations Board directed against work stoppages caused 
by the calling of special union meetings during work hours over the objection 
of the union that such interfered with freedom of speech and assembly and made 
for involuntary servitude.*® Justices Black, Douglas, Murphy and Rutledge 
dissented on other grounds. 
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The Court’s retreat from Thornhill v. Alabama" was continued in Giboney v. 
Empire Storage and Ice Co. where a unanimous Court, speaking through Jus- 
tice Black, sustained an injunction issued under a Missouri anti-trust law re- 
straining the picketing of an ice plant because it refused to agree not to sell ice 
to non-union peddlers. No issue of free speech was thought to be involved 
because the sole object of the picketing was to force the company into an agree- 
ment to boycott non-union peddlers by activities which constituted an in- 
tegrated course of conduct in violation of Missouri law. Neither the Thornhill 
case nor Carlson v. California could support the contention “that conduct 
otherwise unlawful is always immune from state regulation because an integral 
part of that conduct is carried on by display of placards by peaceful picketers.”’ 

Taken together these three cases involving freedom of speech and labor ac- 
tivities are not only an abundant warning to organized labor that relief from 
restrictive labor legislation is to be had at the ballot box and not in the courts, 
but they mark a further contraction of due process of law as a protection of the 
economic rights of labor under a previously strained construction of freedom 
of speech. This trend toward removing freedom of speech as a protection of 
labor interests, if continued, would deprive due process of whatever economic 
content it has retained until 1948 as a result of withdrawing property rights 
from its protection in decisions between 1937 and 1948. This would mean 
that due process would protect only the basic freedoms of religion, speech, 
press, and assembly in a political context and the procedural requisites of a 
fair trial or hearing. In combination, therefore, these cases are extremely impor- 
tant. 

Self-incrimination. Although the court reversed three convictions obtained 
on the basis of coerced confessions, the majority in each instance was unable 
to agree in one opinion. In Watts v, Indiana the accused was arrested for crimi- 
nal assault and murder. He confessed after continuous questioning in relays of 
three to nine and one-half hours for three days followed by a Sunday of rest 
and then nine and one-half hours questioning on Monday. During the first 
two days in custody he was kept in solitary confinement in a place called “the 
hole.” Contrary to Indiana law he was not given a preliminary hearing. Justice 
Frankfurter announced the judgment of the Court in an opinion supported by 
Justices Murphy and Rutledge. In their view a confession by which life became 
` forfeit had to be a free choice. Concurring, Justice Douglas denounced the 
procedure as nothing less than the inquisition and contended that any confes- 
sion obtained during unlawful detention should be outlawed. Justice Black 
concurred on the basis of Chambers v. Florida and Ashcraft v. Tennessee.” 
For similar reasons the same alignment of judges, except for Justice Jackson 
who joined the minority, reversed a conviction of first degree murder in a 
Pennsylvania court in Turner v. Pennsylvania.” Although the questioning was 
less rugged than that to which Watts was subjected, Turner had been held 
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for five days contrary to state law without being permitted to see friends or 
relatives. A similar alignment of judges in the Turner case joined again to reverse 
a South Carolina court’s conviction of a negro for murder in Harris v. South 
Carolina.** Here the questioning was more intensive and was accompanied by 
threats of the officers to arrest the mother of the accused for handling stolen 
property. From the time that he was taken into custody until his confession 
some days later Harris was not informed of his right to counsel, a preliminary 
hearing, or to remain silent. In a single opinion Justice Jackson concurred in 
the judgment in the Watts case and dissented in the other two. His view was 
that the issues of coerced confessions had to be settled according to the circum- 
stances of each case and the duration of questioning was irrelevent. He raised 
a number of questions concerning the rights of persons accused of crime and 
the interests of society in detecting and punishing crime and candidly stated 
that he would not answer, preferring at the time not to increase the handicap 
on society. Chief Justice Vinson and Justices Reed and Burton dissented in all 
three cases without an opinion. 

Unreasonable Searches and Seizures. By a tour de force the Court attained 
something of an anticlimax in Wolf v. Colorado? when it held in an opinion by 
Justice Frankfurter that the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
included protection of one’s right to privacy against unreasonable searches and 
seizures and then proceeded to rule that due process did not require the sup- 
pression of evidence seized in an unreasonable search on the ground that most 
of the English speaking world does not regard the suppression of such evidence 
as vital. This thesis is substantiated by a statistical analysis of state laws on 
the admissibility of such evidence, before and after Weeks v. United States,®° 
and of practice in the United Kingdom and the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. From his review of statistics and practices in other jurisdictions, 
Justice Frankfurter deduced that due process of law is satisfied by “remedies 
of private action and such protection as the internal discipline of the police, 
under the eyes of an alert public opinion, may afford.” Generally speaking, 
this may be no protection at all, as Justice Murphy’s dissent pointed out. 

Justice Frankfurter’s diligent quest for the “true” meaning of due process 
of law along trodden and untrodden ways is worthy of further scrutiny. It 
conveys, he said, ‘neither formal nor fixed nor narrow requirements,” and 
“is the compendious expression for all the rights which courts must enforce 
because they are basic to our free society. But basic rights do not become petri- . 
fied as of any one time, even though as a matter of human experience, some may 
not too rhetorically be called eternal verities. It is of the very nature of a free 
society to advance in its standards of what is reasonable and right. Represent- 
ing as it does a living principle, due process is not-confined within a permanent 
catalogue of what may at a given time be deemed the limits or the essentials of 
fundamental rights.” A “tidy formula for the easy determination of what is a 


48 338 U.S. 68 (1949). 49 338 U.S. 25 (1949). 

60 232 U.S. 383 (1914). This case held that evidence obtained by federal officers in an 
unreasonable search and seizure is inadmissible in the federal courts in a criminal proceed- 
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fundamental right ... may satisfy a longing for certainty but ignores the move- 
ments of a free society.” Justice Frankfurter finds the “real clue” to the prob- 
lem of the courts in applying due process of law in recognition by the Court 
that it is to draw the line by “the gradual and empiric process” of judicial inclu- 
sion and exclusion. 

Justice Black concurred on the ground that exclusion of evidence obtained 
illegally is not required by the Fourth Amendment at the national level. 
Dissenting, Justice Rutledge criticized the decision as reducing the Fourth 
Amendment to ‘‘a pale and frayed carbon copy of the original.” Justice Murphy 
pointed out that the alternative to the suppression of such evidence is no sanc- 
tion at all against unreasonable searches and seizures. Justice Murphy doubted 
the desirability of settling due process questions by taking a poll of the rules in 
various jurisdictions. Justice Douglas agreed with Justice Murphy and dis- 
sented for the reasons stated by Justice Black in Adamson v. California.5! 

Denial of Counsel. The two cases involving denial of counsel followed the 
rule of Betts v. Brady® to the effect that due process of law does not require 
representation by counsel in every case but only in those where lack of counsel 
results in an unfair trial. Because of the youth and inexperience of the de- 
fendant in Uveges v. Pennsylvania,® coupled with the failure to inform him of 
his right to counsel, a conviction of burglary was reversed over the dissent of 
Justices Frankfurter, Jackson, and Burton. Justice Frankfurter displayed his 
usual respect for the findings of state courts and the distribution of judicial 
power in the American federal system and indicated that a reversal of a state 
court decision as a violation of the Constitution should not be “‘like a game of 
blind man’s buff.” He intimated, too, that the Supreme Court “‘is the nation’s 
ultimate judicial tribunal, not a super-legal-aid bureau.” In Gibbs v. Burke 
the court was unanimous in reversing a conviction for larceny in a Pennsylvania 
court because of lack of counsel. The defendant not only was not offered counsel, 
but he was convicted on the basis of inadmissible hearsay testimony which 
would have been prevented had there been representation by counsel. Justices 
Black and Douglas in a concurring opinion by the former urged the overruling 
of Betis v. Brady. Justices Murphy and Rutledge concurred in the result. 

Discretion to Sentence and Evidence. In Williams v. New York, the jury had 
recommended a life sentence for a defendant convicted of first degree murder. 
However, in the light of the evidence before the jury and of additional informa- 
tion obtained through the court’s probation department and other sources the 
trial judge imposed the death penalty under a New York statute authorizing 
the use of information in the record and also the defendant’s past criminal 
record, mental tests, and other information that would aid the judge in pro- 
nouncing sentence. A divided Court, speaking through Justice Black, sustained 
the statute and the conviction as no denial of due process on the basis of a 
distinction between the rules of evidence pertaining to guilt or innocence and 
those governing the passing of sentence once guilt is determined. The majority 
found the statute a reflection of the view that punishment should fit the offender 
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and not merely the crime. Justice Rutledge dissented without an opinion. 
Justice Murphy thought imposition of the death sentence on the basis of out- 
of-court information denied due process of law. 

Contempt of Court. The one contempt case to arise under due process of law 
came from Texas where a state judge in a progressive loss of temper fined a 
lawyer twenty-five dollars, then raised the fine to fifty, and finally to one 
hundred dollars and three days in jail for the attorney’s persistence in getting a 
given statement before the jury in a workman’s compensation case." A major- 
ity in reading the record could not detect the expression, manner of speaking 
and attitude of the attorney and relied on the record to conclude that the 
“mildly provocative language from the bench” did not justify contempt of 
court. A dissent, written by Justice Douglas in which Justice Black concurred, 
drew the conclusion that the judge picked the quarrel with the lawyer and then 
sentenced him out of pique. Justice Murphy in a separate dissent contended 
the sentence violated due process of law, and Justice Rutledge declared there 
could be “no due process in the absence of calm judgment and action, un- 
tinged with anger from the bench.” 

Habeas Corpus. In Young v. Ragen" the Supreme Court remanded a case to 
the Ilinois courts and vacated denials of petition for the writ of habeas corpus 
on the basis of the principle that persons held in custody after conviction in 
state courts must be afforded a clearly defined method for raising claims of 
denial of federal rights and due process of law. 

State Regulation. The best indication of the changed character of due process 
as a substantive limitation on the police power is to be found in the cases 
challenging state regulatory legislation. Of the three cases arising within this 
category one had to do with the validity of anti-closed-shop statutes, one with 
the regulation of burial insurance, and one with regulating advertising on 
motor trucks. All were sustained. A unanimous Court sustained the Nebraska 
constitutional amendment and the North Carolina statute prohibiting closed 
shop contracts and forbidding employers to discriminate against non-union 
workers in Lincoln Federal Labor Union v. Northeastern Iron and Metal Co.®8 In 
citing the changed character of due process Justice Black concluded that the 
clause did not put Congress or the state legislatures “in a straight jacket when 
they attempt to suppress business and industrial conditions which they regard 
as offensive to the public welfare.” And thus the cup that had once been passed 
to property was now passed to labor. In a longer concurring opinion Justice 
Frankfurter displayed energy in reviewing the earlier interpretation of due 
process and the changed attitude of the Court and in analyzing the power of 
unions in the state. l 

Daniel v. Family Security Life Insurance Co.5? presented another unanimous 
opinion which sustained a South Carolina statute separating the business of 
insurance from the undertaking business. Justice Murphy pointed to the shift 
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of emphasis from the words “unreasonable” and “arbitrary” which had de- 
prived them of much of their meaning since Liggett v. Baldridge, but proceeded 
to distinguish between the statutes involved there and in the present case. 
Railway Express Agency v. New York® also produced a unanimous judgment 
which sustained a New York City traffic regulation prohibiting the operation 
of vehicles on the streets for hire when they carried paid advertising. 


2. EQUAL PROTECTION OF THE LAWS 


The cases involving equal protection of the laws are not outstanding, but 
Goesaert v. Cleary® may find a place in a case book. It involved the validity of 
a Michigan statute regulating the licensing of bartenders in cities with a popula- 
tion. of fifty thousand or more inhabitants. The statute provided that no female 
should be licensed unless she were the wife or daughter of the owner. To Justice 
Frankfurter who wrote the majority opinion the situation recalled ‘a historic 
calling,” “the alewife, sprightly and ribald, in Shakespeare,” and her role in 
the social life of England centuries before him. Such history, or all history for 
that matter, was not torn from the roots by the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Regulation of the liquor traffic “is one of the oldest and most untrammeled of 
legislative powers.” The statute was valid despite the changed legal and social 
status of women. “The fact that women may now have achieved the virtues 
that men have long claimed as their prerogatives and now indulge in vices that 
men have long practiced does not preclude the States from drawing a sharp 
line between the sexes, certainly in such matters as the liquor traffic,” Justice 
Frankfurter philosophized: ‘.... The Constitution does not require legisla- 
tures to reflect sociological insight, or shifting social standards, any more than 
it requires them to keep abreast of the latest scientific standards.” Although 
making it clear that a state could exclude all women from bartending, the 
majority asserted it could not do so without rhyme or reason, because equal 
protection precludes “irrational discrimination’’ as between persons and groups. 
However, bartending by women may give rise to social problems and the 
legislature need not prohibit all women from bartending if it thinks that as to a 
defined group of them other factors reduce or eliminate the problems. Since 
Michigan apparently believed that “the oversight assured through ownership 
of a bar by a barmaid’s husband or father minimized hazards that may confront 
a barmaid without such protecting oversight,” the Court was in no position to 
gainsay such belief. Moreover, it was sterile to speculate whether the act was 
more like the ‘‘nepotic pilotage law” of Louisiana which had been sustained™ 
than the Oklahoma sterilization law which had been invalidated.“ Nor was 
the fact that women could work as waitresses in restaurants where liquor was 
sold a barrier. Justice Rutledge joined by Justices Douglas and Murphy dis- 
sented on the basis of the discrimination between male and female bar-owners. 


s 278 U.S. 105 (1928). This case invalidated a Pennsylvania statute designed to pro- 
hibit ownership of drug stores by non-registered pharmacists. 
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The other cases involving equal protection deal with more routine issues 
than hazards to unwed and fatherless barmaids. In McDougall v. Green® the 
Court gave a per curiam opinion sustaining the validity of the Illinois statute 
which required that nominating petitions for candidates of a new political 
party be signed by at least 25,000 voters, including 200 voters from at least 50 
counties. Although 52% of the voters resided in one county, 87% in 49, and 
13% in the 52 least popular counties, the Court found no denial of due process, 
equal protection, or privileges and immunities of the Fourteenth Amendment 
on the authority of Colegrove v. Green. Justices Douglas, Black, and Murphy 
dissented on the ground that the ‘‘theme of the constitution is equality among 
citizens in the exercise of their political rights,” and the “notion that one group 
can be granted greater voting strength than another is hostile to our standards 
for popular representative government.” 

An Ohio ad valorem tax on the notes and accounts receivable derived by 
foreign corporations from interstate shipments originating in Ohio was in- 
validated because it exempted residents and domestic corporations.” Except 
for the disagreement between Justice Douglas and Justice Jackson the case was 
otherwise insignificant. In a dissent supported by Justice Black, Justice 
Douglas stated that a corporation was not a person within the meaning of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. He indicated that he would have taken this position 
earlier had the issue been before the Court. This statement evoked a sharp 
individual comment from Justice Jackson, who had written the majority 
opinion, in which he cited cases where the issue was inherent and in which 
Justice Douglas participated even to the extent of writing some of the opinions 
of the Court without raising the issue. These cases included Ott v. Mississippi 
Valley Barge Line, and Railway Express Agency v. New York,® both decided 
in the 1948 term. 

The issue of equal protection was raised along with others in Railway Express 
Agency v. New York,’ which validated the New York City traffic regulation 
prohibiting the carrying of paid advertising on motor vehicles operated for hire. 
There was no denial of equal protection because the local authorities may have 
concluded that those firms advertising their own wares presented less of a 
traffic problem. That greater displays like those in Times Square were not - 
touched did not invalidate the statute because equal protection does not 
require the removal of all evils. Justice Jackson could see no difference in the 
kinds of advertising permitted and condemned but concurred because of the 
city’s right to control the use of its streets. 

Labor’s contention in American Federation of Labor v. American Sash & Door 
Co.” that Arizona’s constitutional amendment prohibiting the closed shop 
denied equal protection in that it failed to protect union as well as non-union 
workers against discrimination was rejected. The Court found adequate pro- 
tection for union members in other Arizona laws. Only Justice Murphy dis- 


6 335 U.S. 281 (1948). 8 328 U.S. 549 (1946). 
87 Wheeling Steel Corporation v. Glander, 337 U.S. 562 (1949). 
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sented. The Nebraska constitutional amendment and the North Carolina 
statute prohibiting the closed shop were likewise sustained as being no denial 
of equal protection, but these prohibitions called for equal opportunities for 
union and non-union workers.” 


3. FEDERAL-8STATE RELATIONS 


Taxation of government instrumentalities. The solitary case involving constitu- 
tional tax exemption was Oklahoma Tax Commission v. Texas Co.” Here, the 
Texas Company, as the lessor of mineral rights in allotted and restricted Indiar. 
lands claimed exemption from payment of non-discriminatory state gross 
production and excise taxes on the petroleum produced from such lands. Justice 
Rutledge stated the rule that property purchased by private persons from thc 
federal government becomes a part of the general mass of property in a state 
and must bear its fair share of state and local taxation. On the basis of a revised 
judicial attitude, as reflected particularly in Helvering v. Mountain Producers 
Corporation,” five earlier cases having to do with constitutional tax exemption 
were expressly reversed as being out of harmony with correct principles.” The 
Court made it clear that there was no implication that Congress lacked the 
power to extend the immunity here judicially withheld and that the extension 
of immunity from taxation in such situations was eventually a legislative 
question. Justice Jackson concurred in the result. There were no dissents. 

State Police Power and Interstate Commerce. That branch of constitutional 
law having to do with the impact of state regulation and taxation upon inter- 
state commerce is one of the few areas unaffected by doctrines of judicial ab- 
stention which began to become commonplace after 1937. The vast expansion 
of the federal commerce power into areas traditionally occupied by the police 
power of the states has created acute problems in state and federal relations 
which evoke pronounced divisions in the Supreme Court and call eventually 
for the wisest judicial statesmanship. 

The most important case in this area and one of the most important of the 
whole term was H. P. Hood & Sons v. Du Mond." Here the Commissioner of 
Markets of New York had refused a license to a Massachusetts corporation to 
establish additional facilities in New York for the purchase of milk destined 
ultimately for resale in Boston. He gave as reasons for his decision that the 
milk would be diverted from other plants with an attendant rise in the costs of 
handling milk m those plants and that local markets like Troy would be de- 
prived of milk during the short season. The Court, in a six to three opinion by 
Justice Jackson, invalidated the order in a line of reasoning which follows that 
of Baldwin v. G.A.F. Seelig, Inc.,7" although that case was the converse of the 


7 Lincoln Federal Labor Union v. Northwestern Iron & Metal Co., 335 U.S. 525 (1949). 
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248 U.S. 549 (1919); Oklahoma v. Barnsdall Refineries, 296 U.S. 521 (1936); Choctaw, O., 
& G. R. Co. v. Harrison, 235 U.S. 292 (1914); and Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Co. v. 
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present. The Court distinguished between the New York order here and the 
Pennsylvania order in Milk Control Board v. Eisenberg Farm Products"? on the 
ground that the present controversy began where the Eisenberg decision left 
off, whereas the restrictions in Pennsylvania were incidental, and here they 
were imposed with the avowed purpose and practical effect of curtailing the 
volume of interstate commerce in order to aid local economic interests. 

Justice Jackson argued that the distinction between a state’s power to protect 
its people ‘‘from menaces to health or safety and from fraud, even when those 
dangers emanate from interstate commerce, and its lack of power to retard,. 
burden or constrict the flow of such commerce for their economic advantage, is 
one deeply rooted both in our history and our law.” He cited the determination 
of the Framers to federalize the regulation of foreign and interstate commerce. 
The principle that the “economic unit is the Nation, which alone has the gamut 
of powers necessary to control of the economy ... has as its corollary that the 
states are not separable economic units.” He pointed to the consequences of 
state regulation of commerce and the ‘fantastic rivalries and dislocations and 
reprisals” that would ensue from it. Then with a statement in harmony with a 
great constitutional tradition he asserted: ‘Our system, fostered by the 
Commerce Clause, is that every farmer and every craftsman shall be en- 
couraged to produce by the certainty that he will have free access to every 
market in the Nation, that no home embargoes will withhold his export, and no 
foreign state will by customs, duties or regulations exclude them. Likewise 
every consumer may look to the free competition from every producing area 
in the Nation to protect him from exploitation by any. Such was the vision of 
the Founders; such has been the doctrine of this Court which has given it 
reality.” 

In a dissent in which Justice Rutledge concurred, Justice Frankfurter could 
not agree “in treating what is essentially a problem of striking a balance be- 
tween competing interests as an exercise in absolutes.” He found no need for 
uniform federal action”? and, referring to earlier cases, contended that “In an 
area where differences of degree depend on slight differences of fact, precedent 
alone is an inadequate guide.” He would at least seek further light by remand- 
ing the case to the state courts. In a dissent marked by some acerbity Justice 
Black argued that the decision and its new formulas would free all local 
activities from all regulation because Congress could not conceivably enact 
uniform legislation applicable to local phases of interstate activities in all of the 
states. He contended, too, that the administrative findings did not imply that 
the denial of the license was designed to keep milk from going to Boston to 
aid local interests. The statute, he continued, was ‘‘killed by a mere automatic 
application of a new mechanistic formula.” Referring to the Eisenberg 
decision he said that it required “more than invocation of the spectre of 
‘Balkanization’ and eulogy of the Constitution’s framers to prove there is more 
than a gnat’s heel of difference in the burdens imposed on commerce by the 
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two laws.” He deplored the use of the due process and commerce clauses as 
“Siamese twins in a never ending stream of challenges to government regula- 
tion” and insisted that it is not the function of the Supreme Court to revise 
New York’s economic judgments. 

Although the reasoning of the dissenters is plausible, cogently expressed, and 
even persuasive, ®° it appears to overlook one fact of some importance, namely, 
that Congress out of inertia arising from indifference or ignorance or from sheer 
lack of time is unlikely to enact statutes solely to outlaw interstate trade 
barriers. Hence, the Court must do it. In those instances in which judicial 
policy-making appears to go too far Congress can act as it has in the past to 
validate state regulation of subjects ranging from the regulation of insurance® 
to the quarantine of alfalfa hay. 

In California v. Zook® the Court, inconsistently with the Hood decision, 
validated a California statute prohibiting the sale or arrangement of trans- 
portation services if the carrier has no permit from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission although Congress had enacted a similar provision. Justice 
Murphy speaking for a majority of five to four held that Congress had not pre- 
empted the field or manifested clearly its intention to displace local law. Justice 
Burton in a dissent, in which Justices Douglas and Jackson concurred, con- 
tended that Congress had exerted its exclusive jurisdiction and that coincidence 
was as ineffective as opposition. Justice Frankfurter in his dissent proclaimed 
that for the first time since Gibbons v. Ogden% the Court had decided that 
states can impose an additional punishment for a federal offence unless Con- 
gress expressly forbids it to do so. 

The other cases presenting conflicts between state and federal regulatory 
power arose out of the impact of state labor legislation upon the National 
Labor Relations Act. A majority of five to four sustained an order of the 
Wisconsin Employment Relations Board, directing a union to cease and desist 
in work stoppages by calling special union meetings during work hours, as 
involving no conflict with the Wagner Act. Justices Black, Douglas, Murphy, 
and Rutledge dissented. The Court also sustained an order of the same board 
compelling an employer to desist from executing a maintenance-of-membership 
clause in a contract and to reinstate an employee with back pay for the period 
since his discharge for refusal to pdy union dues.®* Justice Frankfurter who 
wrote the majority opinion declared that certification of the union as the 


80 The general problem of conflict between Federal authority and state power is pre- 
sented vividly in a number of recent cases. See Southern Pacific Co. v. Arizona, 325 U.S. 
761 (1945) and especially Justice Black’s dissent. See also Rice v. Santa Fe Elevator Corpo- 
ration, 331 U.S. 218 (1947), and Cloverleaf Butter Co. v. Patterson, 315 U.S. 148 (1942), in 
both of which a majority held that Congressional statutes had superseded state laws in 
areas traditionally within the police power of the states. 
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bargaining unit by the National Labor Relations Board meant nothing more 
than that as to the employer the state could not impose a policy inconsistent 
with national policy. Justices Murphy and Rutledge concurred. Justice Black 
and Justice Douglas dissented on the basis of administrative interpretation of 
the statute and on the ground that in abiding by the terms of the contract, 
the employer was doing no more than the War Labor Board had validly com- 
pelled him to do and that the termination of this board did not invalidate con- 
tracts made under its intervention. 

In LaCrosse Telephone Corporation v. Wisconsin Employment Relations 
Board®’ the state agency had certified the Telephone Guild instead of the In- 
ternational Electrical Workers Union Local as the bargaining unit after con- 
ducting an election among the employees. The state courts sustained the action 
on the argument that the state board could act until and unless the National 
Labor Relations Board determined the bargaining agency. A unanimous Court 
reversed the order in the absence of any delegation of authority to the state 
agency by the National Labor Relations Board. 

State Taxation and Interstate Commerce. Interstate Oil Pipeline Co. v. Stone®® 
was another instance in which a majority was unable to agree in one opinion. 
It sustained the validity of a Mississippi gross receipts tax on pipelines used for 
transporting oil from lease tanks to loading racks adjacent to railroads for ship- 
ment in interstate commerce. Justice Rutledge announced the decision of the 
Court in an opinion supported by Justices Black, Douglas, and Murphy. The 
tax was regarded as being imposed on activities within the state, as non- 
discriminatory against- interstate commerce, as requiring no apportionment, 
and as being a tax not capable of repetition by other states. Justice Burton 
concurred on the ground that the tax was on the privilege of operating a pipe- 
line for transporting oil in interstate commerce. Justice Reed wrote a dissent 
in which Chief Justice Vinson and Justices Frankfurter and Jackson concurred. 

In Empresa Siderurgica, S. A. v. County of Merced,® the Court, speaking 
through Justice Douglas, sustained a local property tax on the unshipped 
portions of a partially dismantled cement plant sold to a Colombia corporation. 
Neither an intention nor a systematic plan to export was held sufficient to 

-exempt the articles from the tax. Only ‘‘entrance of the articles into the export 
stream” would make it certain they would not be diverted to domestic use. 
Nor was it enough that the plan was subsequently executed. In a solitary 
dissent Justice Frankfurter objected to a mechanistic formula, whatever its 
derivation. He was for remanding the case to the state courts, but tended to 
accept the contention that, since an integral part of the plant had been shipped, 
there was certainty the other parts would follow inasmuch as they were useless 
when separated from the parts already exported. 

Ott v. Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co.” extended the familiar rule of tax 
apportionment for the rolling stock of railroads" to barge lines on the inland 
waterways and upheld a Louisiana tax apportioned so as to cover the average 
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portion of the property permanently within the state. Justice Jackson dissented 
without an opinion. In Joy Oil Co., Lid. v. State Tax Commission® a majority 
upheld a Dearborn, Michigan, tax on gasoline shipped from Grand Rapids to 
Dearborn for transshipment to Canada. Although a small portion of the 
gasoline had been shipped before the other was taxed, a delay of fifteen months 
in the shipment of the remainder was held sufficient to preclude the holding thax 
the first step toward export had been taken or that export would inevitabl;, 
follow. Chief Justice Vinson countered that the journey had begun in gooc. 
faith and the delay was immaterial. He was joined in his dissent by Justice: 
Douglas and Jackson. 

Full Faith and Credit. Union National Bank v. Lamb™ held that a revived 
judgment is a new one within the requirements of full faith and credit. Hence z. 
Colorado judgment that had been revived was held binding in Missouri in the 
face of its law limiting the life of a judgment to ten years. Justices Black and 
Rutledge dissented without an opinion. Justice Frankfurter, in a separatc 
dissent, urged remanding to the Missouri court for clarification of the issues. 
In Rice v. Rice” the Court proceeded to compound its confusion in the applica- 
tion of full faith and credit to divorces by holding that Connecticut was not 
bound to recognize a Nevada divorce in a proceeding to determine the widow- 
hood status brought by a first wife on the ground that no personal service was 
made upon her and she did not participate in the Nevada proceedings. Justices 
Black, Douglas and Rutledge dissented without opinions. In a caustic dissent 
Justice Jackson could not see the justice of “compensating confusion in the 
device of a divisible divorce” as in Estin v. Estin.” 


C. CONCLUSIONS 


The 1948 term is hardly likely to be commemorated as one of the more 
significant terms either as regards the importance of the cases decided or their 
enduring interest. No great issues of national power were brought to the Court 
for decision with the consequence that most of the constitutional cases revolve 
about judicial power, the Bill of Rights, and state interference with interstate 
commerce. In the more significant of these cases the Court upheld the validity 
of state laws prohibiting the closed shop and sustained state actions to prevent 
work stoppages. It withdrew from labor still more of the protection previously 
extended to it under a broad conception of free speech, but in other areas the 
Court continued its trend toward absolutism in matters pertaining to free 
speech. In conflicts between federal power under the commerce clause and the 
police power of the states the Court extended judicial nationalism in one in- 
stance, but advanced particularism in another. 

As usual, there were numerous disagreements which produced a plethora of 
concurring and dissenting opinions so as to create a trend toward the earliest. 
practice of seriatim opinions. In nine of the constitutional cases a majority was 
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unable to agree on one opinion of the Court, nineteen were decided over four 
dissents,*’ fifteen over three dissents,’ three over two dissents,” and six over 
one dissent.!°° In twelve cases the decision was unanimous.!™ Another feature 
of the 1948 term was the relatively small number of reversals of earlier cases. 
These occurred for the most part in the field of constitutional tax exemption 
which remains fluid.’ The relatively small number of reversals may indicate 
that above the clash of individual judges for the triumph of relatively unim- 
portant principles constitutional law is attaining at least a state of superficial 
repose. 


8 National Mutual Insurance Co. v. Tidewater Transfer Co., 387 U.S. 582 (1949); 
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v. Pennsylvania, 338 U.S. 62 (1949); Harris v, South Carolina, 338 U.S. 68 (1949); Interstate 
Pipeline Co. v. Stone, 387 U.S. 662 (1949); and Kimball Laundry Co. v. United States, 338 
U.S. 1 (1949). 
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From the Countryside to the Cities. Among the many practical problems with 
which the Chinese Communists have been recently confronted is that of govern- 
ing large cities and administering policy in urban and metropolitan areas. Only 
two years ago the major preoccupation of the Chinese Communist Party was 
with agrarian policy, with emphases on land redistribution, Party reorganiza- 
tion to strengthen the revolution in rural areas, and the construction and 
maintenance of “rear bases” to support the fighting front.! But in the epochal 
year beginning with the fall of Mukden on November 2, 1948, the directions 
and emphases of Chinese Communist policy were substantially modified by 
the new situation created by the rapid capture of all of the seaports, the most 
important industrial and commercial centers, and nearly all of the provincial 
capitals of China. To permit the most effective exploitation of this newly- 
gained strategic momentum, the Party leadership was obliged, on relatively 
short notice, to find immediate solutions for problems of urban policy that had 
previously been anticipated as likely to arise in the future. 

Urban policy, accordingly, became the urgent question on the agenda of the 
Second Plenary Session of the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party, meeting in Shihchiachuang on March 15-23, 1949. After reciting that 
the earlier tactical line of concentrating on the countryside and of working 
from the countryside to the cities had been proved correct by practical experi- 
ence, the resolution adopted by the Plenary Session announced a new political 
line: 

The period has now begun of working from the cities to the countryside and the leadership of 
the countryside from the cities. Without doubt, attention must be paid both to the cities and 
the countryside. Without doubt, it will be necessary to closely link up the relations between 
the cities and the countryside, between workers and peasants, and between industry and 


agriculture. The countryside must certainly not be cast aside and attention not merely 
paid to the cities. But the center of gravity of Party work must be placed on the cities.? 


* The research on which this paper is based was supported by financial assistance from 
the Social Science Research Council, the United States Educational Foundation in China, 
and the Committee on Research (Southern Section) of the University of California. 

1 This preoccupation is typified by the directive of the Central Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party, February 22, 1948, on agrarian reform work and the reorgani- 
zation and purification of the Party ranks in old and semi-old areas, broadcast by the 
official Communist New China News Agency, North Shensi Radio, February 28, 1948, 
and included in I-chiu-ssu-ch’t nien t-lai chung-kuo kung-ch’an-tang chung-yao wen-hsien 
chi [Important Documents of the Chinese Communist Party since 1947] (Hongkong, 1949), 
pp. 62-69 (hereafter cited as Important Documents ...). See also notes 7 and 16, below. 

2 North Shensi Radio, March 28, 1949. My italics. For further development of this 
theme, see Yang K’uei-chang, Ch’eng-hsiang kuan-hsi wen-t'i [Problems of Relations be- 
tween Town and Country] (Hongkong, 1949), passim, and the authoritative speech of Li 
Fu-chun, later vice-chairman of the Northeast People’s Government, on July 1, 1949: 
“Shifting the Emphasis of Our Activities from the Country to the City,” in Chieh Fang 
Jih Pao (Liberation Daily News| (Shanghai), July 19, 1949. 
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Consequently, Party workers were directed “to learn how to lead the urban 
people to struggle successfully and learn how to administer and build up cities.” 
The rehabilitation of industrial production was defined as the “key point” of 
the new line, and the urban program of the Party—in its own organizational 
work, in trade union work, in cultural and educational work, as in other re- 
spects—was to be pointed to that major objective. Establishment of a new 
“center of gravity” also affected the deployment of Chinese Communist mili- 
tary forces when, beginning with the Spring Campaign of 1949, large cities be- 
came primary targets and were brought under direct assault. Jen Pi-shih pub- 
licly forecast this military reorientation with the declaration, on April 12, 1949, 
that during the forthcoming advance of the “People’s Liberation Army” south 
of the Yangtze River, “the cities will be reached first and the [revolutionary] 
work extended from the cities to the countryside.” In keeping with the teach- 
ings of Marxism-Leninism, the Party thus recognized and pin-pointed the 
transition from one “phase” of the revolution to another. The new urban policy 
is only one identifiable aspect of a basic decision which has numerous political, 
administrative, social, economic and cultural ramifications in the practice of 
Communist China. 

The Chinese Communist Pattern of Urban Government. The emergent attitude 
of the Chinese Communists toward the institutions of urban government re- 
flects ideological and military considerations, and further modifications will. 
doubtless accompany future changes in the situation as a whole. Nevertheless, 
during the present transitional period of the ‘new democracy,’ in which the 
Chinese Communists propose to maintain a broad coalition embracing a 
variety of amenable non-proletarian elements, they continue to make subtle 
dialectical distinctions between the “dictatorship of the proletariat’’—for 
which the time is not yet ripe—and the “people’s democratic dictatorship,” 
which is considered as a government by revolutionary elements “under the 
leadership of the Chinese Communist Party.’’® During this period, the “Soviet 


3 Speech to the First National Youth League Congress, Peip’ing, broadcast by Peip’ing 
Radio, April 13, 1949. Jen Pi-shih, a member of the Central Committee and Politburo of 
the Chinese Communist Party, is also the Chief Political Commissar of the “People’s 
Liberation Army”; his views have the force of a directive in Communist China, 

4 The concept of “new democracy,” which has a specific dialectical meaning in Chinese 
Communist practice, is authoritatively developed in the major works of Mao Tse-tung, 
especially in: Chung-kuo ko-ming yü chung-kuo kung-ch’an-tang [The Chinese Revolution and 
the Chinese Communist Party], November 15, 1949; Hsin min-chu chu-t [On New Democ- ` 
racy], January 19, 1940; Lun lien-ho cheng-fu [On Coalition Government}, April 24, 1945; 
and most recently in Lun jen-min min-chu chuan-cheng [On the People’s Democratic 
Dictatorship), June 30, 1949. In the current orthodoxy of Marxist-Leninists, the “new 
democracy” is an advanced phase of the revolutionary process in which the “‘bourgeois- 
democratic” revolution is displaced by a ‘“‘people’s democracy” of the revolutionary ele- 
ments led by the Chinese Communist Party; the “new democracy,” in its turn, is to pre- 
pare for the Socialistic or Communist phase when the “feudal” and “imperialist” enemies 
of the ‘‘people’s democracy” have been liquidated. 

5 Cf. On the People’s Democratic Dictatorship, op. cit. The leading role of the Party in 
the period of the “new democracy,” as distinguished from its role in the “dictatorship of 
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principle” is not regarded as suitable for adoption at any level of governmental 
organization from the locality to the nation. This tactical moderation, pre- 
scribed by the orthodox view of the current balance of revolutionary forces in 
China, is further reinforced by recollection of the experiences of 1931-1934 
when the Soviet principle was given full expression by the Chinese Soviet 
Republic. Mao Tse-tung thus inveighs against a repetition of the extreme 
leftist practices of that period, warning that potentially friendly elements 
must not be driven from the fold if moderate treatment might convert them 
to the revolution.’ As a result, the approach of the Chinese Communists to the 
problem of urban reform is tentative and experimental, and the objectives tend 
to be limited and specific. Nevertheless, by inculcating a new political spirit 
and by modifying the most objectionable institutions of local government 
under the Kuomintang, the Chinese Communists have demonstrably revamped 
many of the urban institutions to which they fell heir. 

For the political defense of the new regime, all public bodies must be purged 
of non-revolutionary elements—the “feudalists,” the “imperialist lackeys,” 
the ‘bureaucratic capitalists,” the “war criminals,” and other “reactionaries.” 
In the course of the purge of local governing agencies, measures are taken to 
safeguard the non-communist revolutionary elements—such as anti- 
Kuomintang third parties and the national and petty bourgeoisie—but under 
the condition that the political initiative and leadership of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party be recognized by all who participate in the governmental proc- 
esses. One-party government is the de facto result, whatever the external 
forms that might obscure it. After some two decades of one-party “tutelage” 
under the Kuomintang, the Chinese people do not find much novelty in the 
concept and practice of a supra-constitutional political party. But the political 
differences between the de facto Kuomintang monopoly and the de facto Com- 
munist monopoly are substantial and real to the city-dweller, as they are to the 
peasant. The Kuomintang, with its many factions, its undisciplined member- 


the proletariat,” is drawn in the Foreword of the Central Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party to a 1948 re-issue of Chapter 2 of Lenin’s Left-wing Communism, An 
Infantile Disorder (New York, 1934), broadcast by North Shensi Radio, June 11-12, 1948. 

e “The Soviets have been defined in Soviet law, always openly and frankly, as state 
organs of the proletarian dictatorship.” A. Y. Vyshinsky, The Law of the Soviet State 
(Babb trans., New York, 1948), p. 152. In the Chinese situation, where it is desired to 
work in collaboration with certain non-proletarian classes and elements during the phase 
of the “new democracy,” Mao Tse-tung has specifically ruled out the exclusive investment 
of power ‘in the hands of workers, peasants and intellectuals.” See On Coalition Govern- 
ment, op. cit., part 4 (A). 

7 Mao Tse-tung, Afu-ch'ien hsing-shih ho wo-men ti jen-wu [The Present Situation and 
Our Tasks], December 25, 1947; see also his address to the Party cadres of the Shansi- 
Suiyuan Liberated Area, April 1, 1948, broadcast by North Shensi Radio, May 10-12 
1948, published under the paraphrased title, Tsai Chin-Sui kan-pu hui-i shang it chiang-hua 
(Hongkong, 1948), The same spirit of tactical expediency was evident in the New China 
News Agency editorial warning that “our organization and work in the cities must be 
adapted to the characteristics of the city.” Chieh Fang Jih Pao (Shanghai), June 23, 1949. 

8 On the People’s Democratic Dictatorship, op. cit. 
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ship, its formalized organization and lack of ideological training, has given way 
to a united party, highly disciplined in its membership, powerfully organized 
under the principle of democratic centralism and possessed of a sharply defined 
doctrine and purpose. The Chinese Communist Party operates, as a practical 
matter, on a base of urban and village party committees which have mastered 
the techniques of implementing party policies in individual cases. The entire 
weight of the party apparatus makes itself felt in urban government. 

Party cadres become administrative agents, directly reinforcing the more 
formal institutions of urban administration where party interests are involved. 
Municipal party committees have taken the leading role in organizing the local 
citizenry into women’s, youth, student, labor and other social and cultural 
movements, to disseminate party policies, intensify propaganda, single out the 
“enemies of the revolution” and otherwise strengthen a mass basis for public 
administration. Jao Shu-shih, secretary of the Shanghai Municipal Committee 
of the Chinese Communist Party, typifies his counterparts in other captured 
Chinese municipalities; his declarations of municipal policy are substantially 
authoritative and controlling, and are capable of being implemented through 
the party or the municipal administration.® The principle of the separation of 
powers has no political or legal status in Communist Party practice, and formal 
institutions of local administration lend themselves with the bureaucracy of 
the party itself to the enforcement of party policy. The whole base of urban 
government is broadened, strengthened, and made more meaningful in the 
daily life of urban Chinese. Hence Communist urban policy is developed and 
administered in a new and revolutionary context, and a new political atmos- 
phere is brought into existence to color the operation of more formal institu- 
tions of municipal government. 

From the more specific institutional point of view, the Chinese Communists 
have introduced at least three significant innovations. (1) For several years 
they have waged an attack on the pao-chia system, a low-level device for 
administrative and police control based on household organizations in local 
districts corresponding to wards and precincts.!° Such a device might well lend 
itself to the purposes of Communist indoctrination and control, but the his- 
torical identification with the repressive practices of the Kuomintang has 
rendered it completely obnoxious and unpalatable. In 1945, accordingly, Mao 
Tse-tung formally insisted on the “abolition of the oppressive pao-chia system” 
as a condition for Communist collaboration with the Kuomintang in a national, 
anti-Japanese united front." In April, 1949, the Director of the Peip’ing Civil 
Affairs Bureau promised the early abolition of pao-chia in that city, and their 


? An example is found in his speech of August 3, 1949: “How New China Fights US- 
KMT Blockade,” China Digest, Vol. 6, pp. 14-16 (August 24, 1949). 

10 An early criticism of the pao-chia system was published anonymously in the Chinese 
Communist “Northwest” in 1941 under the title Pao-chia chih-tu yen-chiu [Study of the 
Pao-chia System] by the Hsi-pei yen-chiu she, probably in Yenan. 

u On Coalition Government, op. cit., part 4 (B). 
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replacement by a system of “people’s assemblies.” In his report on the first 
six months of his administration, General Yeh Chien-ying, then the Com- 
munist mayor of the city, confirmed that the pao-chia system had in fact been 
abolished in Peip’ing and its suburbs.“ In Shanghai, the pao-chia system was 
suppressed as soon as possible after the “take-over,” and 38 pao and 957 chia 
in the Bubbling Well district of that city were reorganized into 10 administra- 
tive “offices” as early as July, 1949.4 Thus far, the tentative suggestion that 
_“people’s assemblies” be established in small neighborhood districts has not 
been implemented. 

(2) The Kuomintang system of local judicial administration has also been 
profoundly modified by the creation of revolutionary “‘people’s courts.” These 
courts are intended to insure that law will no longer be applied to protect 
“reactionary” class interests by “reactionary” judges, and that the ends of the 
revolution will not be menaced by the western-influenced legal codes of the 
Kuomintang regime. The Basic Program on Chinese Agrarian Law of October 
10, 1947, had assigned specific responsibilities in land reform to people’s courts 
“organized from personnel elected by the peasant’s meetings or the people’s 
congress, or from personnel appointed by the Government.” Such courts also 
enjoy criminal jurisdiction to punish counter-revolutionary elements.'¢ Shortly 
after the capture of Peip’ing, Communist news agencies reported that the 
Kuomintang judicial system in that city had been abolished and replaced by a 
local “people’s court” in March, 1949;!’ the “‘people’s court” in Shanghai was 
formally inaugurated in August, 1949; and their general establishment in all 
municipalities appears indicated. At the relatively higher level of the North 
China “Liberated Area,” the Organic Outline of the North China People’s 
Government adopted by the North China People’s Provisional Representative 
Assembly in Shihchiachuang in August, 1948, established a People’s Court, 
under a President, as the supreme judicial organ of that area, but without 
implying any independent status for it.18 

(8) The Chinese Communists also consider that they have introduced a 
significant innovation by redesignating municipal governments captured from 


12 New China News Agency, Peip’ing Radio, April 12, 1949 (shortly after Peip’ing 
Radio replaced North Shensi Radio as the principal Chinese Communist broadcasting 
outlet). 

13 “Six Months in Peip’ing,” China Digest, Vol. 6, pp. 14-15 (September 21, 1949). 

u Sin Wen Jih Pao (Shanghai), July 21, 1949. i 

15 Articles 6-8. The Basic Program promulgated by the Central Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party on October 10, 1947, was broadcast in full English translation 
by North Shensi Radio, October 13, 1947, Important Documents ..., pp. 10~14. 

16 Jen Pi-shih, speech of January 12, 1948, to the Northwest Liberation Army Front 
Committee, broadcast by North Shensi Radio April 13-15, 1948; the full text of this major 
policy declaration appears in Important Documents ..., pp. 33-36. 

17 New China News Agency, Peip’ing Radio, April 16, 1949. 

18 Article 12. A full translation of this Organic Outline is in China Digest, Vol. 5, pp. 
8-9 (November 30, 1948). 
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the Kuomintang as “people’s governments.”!? This modification does not have 
the direct institutional impact of the reforms previously described, but in the 
dialectical and propaganda context is intended to impress on all concerned that 
a new revolutionary spirit must be injected at all levels of administration.” By 
this means there is achieved a reorientation of municipal government com- 
parable to that already accomplished on a local basis in rural areas where a 
special hierarchy of village peasant’s assemblies, assemblies of “poor peasant’s 
leagues,” and peasant congresses had been established to enforce the land re- | 
form policy.” “People’s governments” are by no means synonymous with 
freely-elected governments. This is shown in the election of peasant’s congresses 
in villages and hsiangs where land reform has been accomplished. In such cases, 
the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party directed that two~ 
thirds of the membership should be “elected” from “farm workers, poor 
peasants and new middle peasants,” while one-third of the membership was to 
be “elected” from “old middle peasants and other working elements.””? The 
application of a similar principle to municipal elections has not yet been de- 
creed, but municipal government can hardly escape the effects of a policy of 
election according to social classes or categories which is implicit in the Com- 
munist concept of “people’s government.” Ultimately, this may simplify an 
eventual transition to the Soviét principle. 

Significant indications that the transition had already begun appeared in 
the Summer and Fall of 1949, when ‘‘all circles” conferences were convened 
by the municipal party committees in Peip’ing, Tientsin, Shanghai, Nanking 
and other major cities. These conferences, which comprised hand-picked 
“delegates” from innumerable social, cultural and functional organizations 
sponsored by local party committees, were at first hardly more than sounding- 
boards for official party policies, meeting to hear and applaud the “reports” 
of the local mayor and party officials, and to adopt pre-arranged resolutions. 
Their status was clarified by the Common Program of the Chinese People’s 
Political Consultative Conference of September 29, 1949, which specified that 
“pending the convocation of local people’s congresses elected through universal 
suffrage, the local conferences of representatives of all circles shall gradually 


19 “People’s” is an adjective with special dialectical meaning when used in this context. 
The “people” have been more precisely defined as those popular revolutionary elements 
which accept the leadership of the Chinese Communist Party. See Mao Tse-tung, On the 
People’s Democratic Dictatorship, op. cit., where ‘“people’s democratic dictatorship” is 
defined as “democracy among the people and dictatorship over the reactionaries.” A 
“‘people’s democracy” is quite different from the more conventional “bourgeois democ- 
racy” of western democratic experience; see On New Democracy, op. cit. 

0 Similarly, the Northeast (Manchuria) Administrative Committee on April 21, 1949, 
decreed that all provinces, cities, hsien and other administrative levels should have 
“people’s governments.” Peip’ing Radio, April 22, 1949. The provinces of China Proper 
already under Communist control are also in the process of being similarly re-designated. 

% See the directive cited in note 1, above, and the Central Committee directive of 
May 25, 1948, on the work of land reform and party reorganization for 1948, broadcast 
by North Shensi Radio, May 29-30, 1948. Important Documents . . . , op. cit., pp. 116-127. 

2 Article 7, Central Committee directive of February 22, 1948. 
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assume the functions of the local people’s congresses.” Subsequently, on 
December 2, 1949, the Central People’s Government Council adopted general 
regulations for the organization of such conferences in provinces and hsien, 
as well as in municipalities, and a high priority was assigned to the develop- 
ment of this program in 1950.2 A second “all circles” conference in Peip’ing 
had already met on November 20-22; had constituted itself into a permanent 
body; and, with the encouragement of the Central Government, had pro- 
ceeded to function as a provisional local legislature and “elect” General Nieh 
Jung-chun and Chang Yu-yu as Mayor and Vice-Mayor, respectively, of the 
Peip’ing Municipal People’s Government. These elections were ratified by the 
Central People’s Government Council on December 2, 1949, and an im- 
portant precedent was set for the pattern of probable future development. 
Military Government in Urban Areas. Until recently, all administrative ac- 
tivity in Communist China has been dominated by military exigencies, and by 
the policy of organizing an effective “rear” for the political and economic 
support of the fighting front. Under the supreme direction of the “Chinese 
People’s Revolutionary Military Committee,” a Party organ of which Mao 
Tse-tung is chairman, the Chinese Communists succeeded in waging a Chinese 
approximation of total war. The ubiquitous “People’s Liberation Army” takes 
a direct part in administration and legislation at all levels.” In contrast with 


22 Article 14. The text of the Common Program appears in the works cited in note 45, 
below. 

> Chieh Fang Jih Pao (Shanghai), December 6, 1949, gives the texts of the regula- 
tions as well as the New China News Agency editorial interpretation. 

220 Jbid., December 5, 1949. A highly-colored account of the second conference in 
Peip'ing is given in Tang Lai-chi, “People's Democracy in People’s Capital,” China Digest, 
Vol. 7, pp. 10-11 (December 14, 1949). In recognition of its restored status as the national 
capital, the name of the city was changed from ‘‘Peip’ing” to “Peking” in September, 
1949; but, except in directly quoted material, the older form is used throughout this 
article. ` 

A second “‘all circles” conference was held in Shanghai on December 5-11, 1949. While 
arrangements were made for a permanent organization, this conference failed to attain the 
stature gained by the corresponding conference in Peip’ing. Enlightening comment on this 
question was made by the official Communist daily in Shanghai, Chieh Fang Jih Pao, 
December 14, 1949; “It has to be admitted that, in nature, this conference is still not of 
the type of people’s conference as approved by the Central Government for Peking... . 
As a result of the absence of certain objective conditions—the organizational power and 
the political consciousness of the masses are not yet up to the required standard—this con- 


ference can only follow in the footsteps of the first (Shanghai conference, .. . and] not yet 
assume powers similar to those of the Second People’s Conference in Peking. ... This 
conference... is rather an inevitable extension and development of the first... . Given 


further time for development, this conference shall naturally assume the character of the 
people’s conference convened in Peking.” A comparable declaration was made at the open- 
ing session of the second Shanghai conference by its Secretary-General, Chou Lin. Ta 
Kung Pao (Shanghai), December 14, 1949. 

23 In Communist China, common practice has been to promulgate politically impor- 
tant directives over the joint signatures of (1) the Party secretary, (2) the military com- 
mander, and (3) the chairman of the government who share responsibilities on the same 
administrative level within the jurisdiction affected. 
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the practice of the Kuomintang, however, the Chinese Communist armed 
forces have shown a greater disposition to share the responsibility of military 
government with civilian components, and where responsibility could usefully 
be devolved upon civilian authorities under direct or indirect control, this has 
been done. The relatively rapid normalization of civilian administration in 
urban areas under military government fully reflects the general tendency. 

When the Communist armies captured the initiative in 1947-1948, the 
guerrilla tactics of small units gave way to positional warfare employing large 
field armies. As conditions matured, the urban centers that had previously been 
by-passed or contained by guerrilla-like encirclement became major targets 
of assault.” Hordes of uniformed peasants, recruited from rural society and 
indoctrinated in the policies of agrarian reform, began to descend upon the 
cities, creating new problems of tactics and discipline: (1) How could the physi- 
cal facilities of the cities, their public services and installations, and their in- 
dustrial factories and commercial establishments, be salvaged, rehabilitated 
and rendered immediately useful for the further prosecution of the war? (2) 
How could the peasant soldiery be protected against the “very wicked and 
corrupt system” of urban life,” and be prevented from breaking discipline or 
losing morale? (3) How, if armed peasants were assigned the capture of cities, 
could the implicit conflict of interests between the rural peasantry and the 
urban proletariat be prevented from finding undesirable expression? (4) What 
could be done to induce the skilled personnel of urban public services and in- 
dustries to remain on the job while cities were actually under assault, and to 
avoid social chaos, prevent sabotage, and resist the dispersion that would make 
it necessary for the Communists to re-build administrative and technical staffs 
from the ground? (5) How could the captured cities be most efficiently managed 
to permit the effective exploitation of their concentrated populations, cultural 
facilities, transport and communications positions, and other advantageous 
factors? 

The solution was to adopt a clear “urban policy” taking account of all 
relevant factors in which troops assigned to the capture of cities and military 
personnel assigned to their administration could be carefully indoctrinated. 


#4 As the Communists took the military offensive late in 1947, Mao Tse-tung declared 
that “the major objective [of military operations] is the annihilation of enemy manpower 
and not the holding or taking of cities and places” whose fall was only a “result of the 
annihilation of enemy manpower.” Nevertheless, the assault and capture of cities becomes 
feasible in proportion as the deterioration in the enemy’s position reduces his capacity to 
defend: “‘Resolutely wrest all enemy strongpoints and cities which are weakly defended. 
At favorable times, wrest from the enemy all strongpoints and cities which are defended to 
a medium degree and where circumstances permit. Wait until conditions mature, and 
then wrest all enemy strongpoints and cities which are powerfully defended.” The Present 
Situation and Our Tasks, op. cit., part 3. 

* This was the indictment of a New China News Agency editorial, “‘Reorganize 
Organs in the Rear to Help Win Victory at the Front,” North Shensi Radio, January 31, 
1948; also in Cheng-pao ch’u-pan she, Kuan-yü chih-chih fen-tzu kai-tsao [On the Re- 
education of the Intelligentsia] (Hongkong, 1948), pp. 1-3. 
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Generally, the following specific measures were taken prior to and during the 
capture of each urban center: (1) Troops were especially briefed on the political, 
military and ideological necessity for keeping the cities alive, and special dis- 
ciplinary regulations were formulated and disseminated to inspire troops to ob- 
serve an exemplary conduct.” (2) Special proclamations to the citizenry within 
besieged cities were extensively broadcast to prescribe the course of conduct 
incumbent upon them, to offer assurances of personal safety for all but “war 
criminals” and other objectionable elements, and to promise personal safety 
and rewards for those who protected installations from destruction or sabotage 
—all designed to minimize civilian uncertainty, allay unfounded fears, and to 
ease the transition from the old order to the new.’ (3) These special proclama- 
tions were standardized in the latter phases of the 1949 campaign by a joint 
proclamation of Mao Tse-tung and Chu Teh, broadcast prior to the capture of 
cities and widely disseminated by radio, wall-board, newspapers and other 
media as a statement of basic policy after their occupation.?® (4) Immediately 
after Communist forces entered the city, a special “military control com- 
mission” was established under military auspices to undertake the municipal 
administration during a transitional period, to rehabilitate the urban life and to 
prepare for the re-establishment of civilian government. (5) Finally, at an 
appropriate time, a ‘‘people’s” or “democratic” government was proclaimed 
within each city. It was initially to work hand-in-hand with the military con- 
trol commission or as its agent in support of military policy, but was eventually 


2 In preparation for the attack on Changchun, Mukden and other Manchurian cities, 
a special set of “eight rules” to govern the discipline of troops was formulated by the 
Northeast People’s Liberation Army on May 25, 1948. North Shensi Radio, June 19, 
1948. In addition to directing the protection of life and property, factories and shops, 
schools, warehouses, public installations and other facilities, the rules admonished soldiers 
to avoid brothels, to guard their language, and to protect the “honor” of the revolutionary 
army by maintaining the strictest personal discipline. 

A comparable set of 17 rules was laid down by the political department of a field army 
assigned to capture cities in the Yangtze Valley in 1949. Special emphasis was laid on 
directives designed to avoid or minimize friction between assault troops and local civil and 
police authorities: arrests of individuals by the soldiery were limited to direct offenses 
against the occupying authority; otherwise, arrests remained within the jurisdiction of the 
local police, and troops were warned not to disregard the orders of the municipal police 
“without a good reason.” North Shensi Radio, January 21, 1949. Such self-denial, ac- 
cepted in the interests of assuring the continued normal operation of civil government even 
during the assault phase, is probably without parallel in modern practice; certainly, for the 
urban citizenry of China, this sharply distinguished Communist practice from the practice 
of the Kuomintang military. 

27 Typical of these were the proclamations broadcast to the people of Kaifeng on June 
19, 1948, three days before the fall of the city; to the people of Tsinan on September 21, 
1948, four days prior to that city’s capture; and the “model” 8-point proclamation of 
Generals Lin Piao and Lo Jung-huan to the people of Peip’ing and Tientsin on December 
22, 1948, several weeks before the occupation of those cities was completed. 

238 This was broadcast by Peip’ing Radio, April 25, 1949, as an incident to the capture 
of Nanking, but was formulated in sweeping general terms and made applicable to all 
cities and localities, 
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to assume complete loca] authority with the disbandment of the military con- 
trol commission. ~ 

Military Control Commissions. A general policy directive of the Central 
Committee of the Chinese Communist Party of May 25, 1948, warned Party 
Branch- and Sub-bureaus not to “overlook or slacken their leadership” in the 
field of municipal policy.” Subsequently, on June 10, 1948, the Northeastern 
Branch Bureau of the Central Committee promulgated a directive on thé 
establishment of military government in captured cities of Manchuria, a direc- 
tive which was also generally observed in North China, East China and 
Central China as conditions matured.*° The Northeastern directive pointed to 
the differences between the new situation and the old: “During the period of 
guerrilla warfare ... occupied cities were not only comparatively few but also 
often could not be held.” A primary objective’ of the temporary occupation of 
cities in the earlier situation had been to obtain “certain necessary materials” 
needed in the conduct of the war, whereupon the occupying troops—which had 
in effect conducted a raid—-were withdrawn. In the new situation, however, a 
“fundamental change” of attitude was required: “Not only have a large num- 
ber of cities been occupied, but also they are firmly in the hands of the people. 
The war has already become a large-scale, massed operation of large army 
groups. Reliance must now be placed on cities as well as the countryside.” 
Should unforeseen contingencies require the abandonment of such cities, “they 
should be left undamaged, for they will sooner or later belong to the people.” 
Party cadres were to concern themselves with a conscious and careful study of 
this problem “to enable cities to produce more military necessities and daily 
necessities to support the war and make the economy of the liberated areas 
prosperous. At present, final victory cannot be won without railway transporta- 
tion and the support of the cities.” 

In pursuance of this policy, “a short term military administration is to be 
carried out in the newly occupied cities.” For this purpose, the highest local 
military commander was made responsible for setting up a “military control 
commission” which would include responsible officials of the local party or- 
ganization and municipal government. In practice, the membership of these 


28 See note 21, above. 

80 North Shensi Radio, June 22, 1948. Related materials are included in Mao Tse-tung, 
et al., Hsin min-chu chu-i kung-shang cheng-t’se [The Industrial and Commercial Policy of 
the New Democracy] (Hongkong, 1949), pp. 19-84; and in Fang Ch’ao-sheng, Hsin chung- 
kuo ti kung-shang cheng-ts’e [Industrial and Commercial Policy of the New China] (Hong~ 
kong, 1949). 

31 The Peip’ing Military Control Commission was set up in the outskirts of the city on 
January 1, 1949, one month before Communist troops entered Peip’ing. General Yeh 
Chien-ying, a member of the Party Central Committee, became Director of the ‘‘Peip’ing 
Area Military Control Commission,” responsible to the Peip’ing-Tientsin Front Head- 
quarters commanded by General Lin Piao (North Shensi Radio, January 11, 1949). 
Simultaneously, a “People’s Democratic Government” of Peip’ing was proclaimed, with 
General Yeh serving concurrently as its Mayor (North Shensi Radio, January 18, 1949). 
The Peip’ing M.C.C. functioned within the city on February 1, 1949; and on February 4, 
the new municipal government began to take over some functions of the local administra- 
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military control commissions has varied in number from seven to ten. The 
duration of their functions was determined by the “next higher’ military 
commander. Once the local situation is stabilized, elements of the occupying 
forces are to be assigned duties as local garrison forces and eventually the 
authority of the military control commission is to devolve upon the “demo- 
cratic government”’ of the municipality. 

In the Northeastern directive, a sharp line was drawn between the functions 
of troops during the assault phase and their functions in support of the military 
control commission and the municipal government. Generally, assault forces 
concern themselves solely with military operations required for the capture of 
the objective; and, to effect the maximum of normality, all surplus troops whose 
presence in the city is not absolutely necessary to the work of the military con- 
trol commission are to be withdrawn at the earliest possible moment. This 
procedure maintained the high discipline and morale of troops, avoided the 
risks of damage to urban properties and installations by undisciplined troops, 
and set a different pattern of conduct from that of Kuomintang troops who 
characteristically “lived upon the city” and drained its productive resources. 
Furthermore, while occupying forces were directed to protect urban institu- 
tions and economic enterprises they were prohibited from attempting their 
management and operation, functions which were reserved exclusively for the 
military control commission or municipal government of the city. In some 
areas, inhibitions were imposed upon occupying forces for the specific purpose 
of insuring the integrity of the local civilian police organization.” 

The Changchun Experience. The actual operation of this policy is well il- 
lustrated by the experience of Changchun (Manchuria), which fell to the 
Communist armies of General Lin Piao on October 19, 1948. A military control 
commission (M.C.C.) of nine members immediately took charge of the city. 
These nine included a director, two deputy-directors, and commission members 
individually responsible for the administration of M.C.C. instrumentalities, 
which included the Garrison Headquarters, the Political Department, the 
Municipal Affairs Office, the Bureau of Public Safety, a “unified” Take-over 
and Custodian Committee, and the Secretariat. On October 21, 1948, the 
Northeast Administrative Commission—the highest executive authority in 
Manchuria at that time—appointed the officials of the Changchun Special 
Democratic Municipality, who took office on the same day. The municipal 
officials included the mayor (who was concurrently one of the deputy-directors 
of the M.C.C.), a municipal secretary-general, a director of the municipal 


tion (North Shensi Radio, February 7, 1949). A similar sequence of events occurred in 
Tientsin, Nanking, Taiyuan and Shanghai. The complete coordination between the 
M.C.C. and the municipal government tended to soften the rigors of military occupation, 
while enabling the military to make effective use of civilian personnel for the enforcement 
of its urban policy, 

The Peip’ing M.C.C. is not to be confused with the “Joint Executive Office” formed 
on February 1, 1949, under the terms of the capitulation accepted by Nationalist Genera! 
Fu Tso-yi on January 24, 1949. 

3 See note 26, above. 
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and secretariat, chiefs for each of the principal municipal bureaus: Finance, 
Taxes, Industry and Commerce, Education, and Public Safety. The smooth 
transition from the military assault phase to the phase of normal municipal 
administration was achieved in Changchun, as in many other cities, by three 
characteristic devices: (1) the overlapping of membership in the M.C.C. and 
the municipal government; (2) the presence in responsible positions in both 
the M.C.C. and municipal government of Party and administrative personnel; 
and (3) the coordination of the policies of each agency by a single higher 
authority. 

Changchun set an example followed in many subsequent instances, although 
local modifications in the general pattern were made in accordance with special 
local requirements. In Shanghai, the M.C.C. included a ‘Navigation De- 

‘partment’ as well as a “Foreign Nationals Affairs Bureau.’*4 Where appropri- 
ate, the M.C.C. was established on a broader metropolitan base. In Peip’ing, its 
jurisdiction extended to the surrounding suburban area,” and the single M.C.C. 
set up in “Wuhan” covered the three municipalities of Hankow, Wuchang and 
Hanyang. In Nanking and Shanghai, the commanders of the Second and Third 
Field Armies, who were also high-ranking personalities in the Communist 
political hierarchy—General Liu Po-cheng in the case of Nanking, and General 
Chen Yi in the case of Shanghai—served concurrently as directors of the 
respective commissions and as first mayors of the newly-proclaimed democratic 
municipalities.* 

Within the typical M.C.C., the Political Department became the key in- 
strument, its director usually being the political commissar of the occupying 
forces or a person under his direct control. This department was responsible for 
the local political purge, drawing up lists of persons to be removed from office, 
taken prisoner, or otherwise penalized; it directed the “take-over” process in 
the economic enterprises of the locality, usually employing special teams of 
“military representatives” which took custody of materials, equipment and 
records and designated the new manager of the enterprise (or controlled the old 
manager if he was retained); and it assumed direction of the municipal func- 
tions considered to have transcendent military importance at the time. For its 
purposes, at least in the initial phases, the Political Department of the M.C.C, 
regarded the entire administrative apparatus of the municipality as at its dis- 
posal to enforce the policies of the military commander. The strong hand of 
authority was ever-present; if there were instances of conflicts of jurisdiction 
between the M.C.C. and the municipal administration, none was reported. 

The basic legislation appeared to contemplate the abolition of the M.C.C. 


33 Details were given in the North Shensi Radio broadcast of October 22, 1948. 

% Qn the operation of the Shanghai M.C.C., see H. M. Lai, “First Twelve Days in 
Liberated Shanghai,” China Digest, Vol. 6, pp. 15-17 (June 14, 1949), and the report of 
General Chen Yi, “Two Months’ Work in Shanghai,” China Digest, Vol. 6, pp. 8-9 (Sep- 
tember 21, 1949). In Chengchow, the M.C.C, included a “Propaganda Department” 
(North Shensi Radio, October 28, 1948). In Nanking, a “Finance and Economic Take-over 
Committee” was set up (Nanking Radio, May 9, 1949). 

35 North Shensi Radio, January 11, 1949. 

% Peip’ing Radio, April 28 and May 11, 1949. 
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when the regular municipal administration took over the operation of routine 
affairs under order from the “next higher” commander. Actually, the “‘demo- 
cratic government” of the municipality functions alongside the M.C.C., and no 
reported instance has yet been encountered of the total disbandment of a mili- 
tary control commission. As military front lines advanced beyond the captured 
city, the M.C.C. tended to yield up to the municipal government an increasing 
responsibility for purely routine matters, but continued to steward the process 
and to lay down the basic local directives. It was apparently utilized by the 
Communist high command as a spokesman for its serious decisions; the direc- 
tives under which the United States Information Service branches in Peip’ing 
and Shanghai were closed in July, 1949, were issued by the local commissions. 

Public Personnel. The Chinese Communists have consciously sought to in- 
duce the administrative personnel of the Kuomintang to remain at their posts 
during and after the capture of cities and to transfer their loyalties to the new 
regime.3’? In principle, the only administrative personnel excluded from con- 
tinuing employment have been the “war criminals,” ‘bureaucratic capitalists,” 
and others whose “reactionary” associations rendered their future loyalty 
doubtful.** In the case of Tsinan, which fell to the Communists in September, 
1948, it was asserted that 76 per cent of the old postal personnel remained in 
the service of the new government, as well as 80 per cent of the technical per- 
sonnel of the electrical and water services.” Shortly after the fall of Shanghai 
in May, 1949, General Chen Yi reported that “over 95 per cent of the former 
Kuomintang government employees remained at their posts.’’4° This per- 
centage increase reflected the growing loss of Kuomintang morale and the in- 


37 Even where the hated pao-chia were abolished, orders were issued to exempt pao-chia 
workers “from censure of their previous actions” so that public organs could continue to 
function. See the notice promulgated by the Huanglung Sub-area Executive Commission 
of the Northwest Liberated Area, North Shensi Radio, March 30, 1948. 

38 Several articles in the joint proclamation of Mao Tse-tung and General Chu Teh of 
April 25, 1949 (note 28, above) specifically concerned this question. Article 1 promised 
punishment for “counter-revolutionary elements or other disruptive elements who take 
advantage of the situation to create disturbances, or to loot and destroy,” but Article 2 
expressed the hope that “workers and employees of all trades will continue production 
and that all business would operate as usual.” While the enterprises of ‘bureaucratic 
capital’ were to be confiscated, “all personnel working in the enterprises of bureaucratic 
capital ... must remain at their posts as usual,” and those persons “willing to continue to 
serve after the People’s Government has taken over will be employed in accordance with 
their capabilities so that they will not become displaced” (Article 3). Hope was expressed 
that personnel of all public welfare enterprises would “remain at their posts as usual” 
(Article 4). Apart from the “incorrigible war criminals and counterrevolutionary elements 
with heinous crimes,” personal immunity was offered to “high and low ranking officials 
under the Kuomintang central, provincial, municipal [and] county governments of differ- 
ent levels,” who were “enjoined to stay at their posts;’’ capable personnel were promised 
continuing employment “provided they do not engage in counterrevolutionary activities 
and their personal record is not seriously besmeared”’ (Article 5). A similar offer was con- 
tained in Article 8 (clause 20) of the proposed draft agreement for domestic peace sub- 
mitted by Chinese Communist Party plenipotentiaries to Kuomintang representatives on 
April 15, 1949. 

2° North Shensi Radio, January 13, 1949, based on Tsinan dispatches. 

49 General Chen Yi, loc. cit. 
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creasing difficulty of finding a secure place of refuge from the rising Com- 
munist tide—factors which also simplified, for the Communists, the problem of 
recruiting and training new municipal personnel. 

The problem of the treatment of Kuomintang public personnel is closely 
related to the larger problem of the treatment of intellectuals, technicians, and 
other types of petty bourgeoisie. There has been a tendency to treat technicians 
and intellectuals of all types according to a uniform policy, whether they be 
public or private employees, school teachers and academic personnel, skilled 
employees and management personnel in public and private industrial and 
commercial establishments, or other “long gowns.” On January 15, 1948, the 
Northeastern Branch Bureau of the Chinese Communist Party promulgated 
a series of “decisions” concerning intellectuals, which explicitly included 
intellectuals in government service. The defined purpose of these decisions 
was to “win over, educate and give work” to intellectuals, even those of land- 
lord or rich peasant origin, and to examine them “continuously in their work.” 
Only those intellectual elements which carried out “destructive activities,” 
resisted the agrarian policy, or served as Kuomintang agents were excluded 
from the benefits of the policy. Teachers in primary and middle-schools were 
to be “won over” so long as they refrained from anti-revolutionary activities 
and remained loyal to the agricultural, industrial and land policies of the 
Communist regime. Government organs above the hsien (county) level were 
instructed to absorb all intellectuals, including engineers, technicians and 
physicians among others. But at the same time that intellectuals of non- 
revolutionary class origin were to be retained in the public service, attention 
was also to be given to the related problem of “cultivating new and people’s 
fi.e., revolutionary] intellectuals.’’ 

Policy in this respect has been consistent with the basic tactical attitudes 
developed by Mao Tse-tung over more than a decade.* Intellectuals have been 
considered as among the actual or prospective ‘‘friends of the revolution,” al- 
though as a group they may exhibit “subjective” and ‘‘individualistic’’ tend- 
encies requiring special training and indoctrination. From the point of view of 
the intellectuals, many of whom had been pauperized and rendered receptive 
to revolutionary ideas by the policy of the Kuomintang, the relatively mod- 
erate policy of the Chinese Communists has definitely assisted to solve their 
problems of livelihood. By and large, they could have no professional future 
apart from reaching a settlement with local Communist authorities. The great 
majority of them have apparently “gone over.” The question of their future 
loyalty to the new regime may arise as Chinese Communism moves further in 
the totalitarian direction, but for the present their cooperative attitude is an 


41 New China News Agency, North Shensi Radio, February 2, 1948. 

42 A similar directive of the Central China Bureau of the Chinese Communist Party, 
September 29, 1948, developed the same theme, describing the “winning over, con- 
solidation, re-education and cultivation of the intellectual elements” as one of the “‘cur- 
rent important tasks of all liberated areas.” On the Re-education of the Intelligentsia, op. cit., 
pp. 4-7. 

43 A particularly cogent argument was developed in his The Chinese Revolution and the 
Chinese Communist Party, op. cit. g 
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important factor in the effectiveness of Communist municipal administration. 

New Relationships of Central and Local Government. During their long political 
struggle with the Nationalist Government, the Chinese Communists regularly 
demanded respect for the principle of local autonomy. Largely on their in- 
sistence, the first inter-party Political Consultative Conference of January, 
1946, agreed that “local autonomy should be intensively promoted” and that 
“the principle of the equalization of authority shall apply in the demarcation 
of authority between the central and local government.” With the Communist 
victory in 1949, however, this position was reversed. Instead, the “Organic 
Law of the Central People’s Government” adopted by the “new” Chinese 
People’s Political Consultative Conference on September 27, 1949, incorpo- 
rated a number of provisions designed to intensify central control over local 
and municipal administration. The government of the People’s Republic of 
China was declared to be “based on the principle of democratic centralism”— 
thus formally adopting as a rule of public law a principle developed in the 
practice of the Chinese Communist Party.“ The Central People’s Government 
Council was given authority to control the appointment and dismissal of “the 
chairman, vice-chairman and main administrative personnel of various ad- 
ministrative areas and various provincial [and] municipal people’s govern- 
ments.” The State Administration Council, an enlarged council of ministers 
responsible to the Central People’s Government Council, exercises three specific 
powers affecting the control of urban government: (1) it may annul the deci- 
sions and orders of “all levels of government” which do not conform to the 
policy of the national authorities; (2) it may ‘‘direct the work of local people’s 
governments throughout the country”; and (3) it may appoint or dismiss “the 
main administrative personnel of the county and municipal level and above,” 
as well as personnel specifically controlled by the Central People’s Govern- 
ment Council.47 Moreover, a general authority to supervise and control the 
execution of their duties and to compel the observance of national laws by 
“government institutions and government functionaries” is assigned, without 
territorial qualification, to the Committee on People’s Supervision (a com- 
ponent of the State Administration Council) and the People’s Procurator- 
General’s office.*8 So comprehensive is the controlling jurisdiction of the central 
authorities that there is no place for urban autonomy or municipal home rule. 

Other Aspects of Urban Policy. In a restricted and perhaps technical sense, 


44 Resolution III, “The Administrative Program for the Peaceful Reconstruction of 
the Country,” in Political Consultative Conference (International Publishers, Shanghai, 
1946), Vol. 2, p. 23. 

45 Organic Law, Article 2. Text in Chung-hua jen-min kung-ke-kuo k’ai-kuo wen-hsien 
[Documents on the Establishment of the People’s Republic of China] (Hongkong, 1949), 
pp. 18-22; Jen-min min-chu chuan-cheng tt li-lun yü shih-chien [Theory and Practice of the 
People’s Democratic Dictatorship] (Hongkong, 1949), pp. 109-113; English translation in 
China Digest, Vol. 7, pp. 7-10 (October 19, 1949). An informative gloss on the principle of 
democratic centralism is given by Chang Chih-jang, Vice-Chief Justice of the new Su- 
preme People’s Court, in China Digest, Vol. 7, pp. 4~6 (November 2, 1949). 

48 Organic Law, Article 7, (9), b. 

17 Ibid., Article 15, (2), (5), and (6). 

48 Tbid., Articles 18 and 28. 
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urban policy may be understood as policy relating to such purely governmental 
questions as the reform of institutions of municipal government, the techniques 
of urban military government, and the treatment of administrative personnel. 
In the broader sense in which the concept of urban policy develops in Chinese 
Communist practice, the technical practices of governmental and administra- 
tive agencies cannot be separated from the reorientation of social and economic 
relationships that accompany the revolution, Thus the cities may be considered 
to have both active and passive roles in the revolutionary process. In the active 
sense, their presence in the revolutionary camp affects the tactics and methods 
available to the revolution in the final consolidation of power throughout the 
country, and localized policies and reforms of a specific character may be 
viewed as necessary if the cities are to contribute most effectively to the success 
of the revolution. In the passive sense, the cities are acted upon by the revolu- 
tion, which has a content and ethic of its own, and which demands a reorienta- 
tion of the pattern of social life within the cities according to the substantive 
teachings of revolutionary doctrine. Hence the very life of the cities becomes a 
target for revolutionary activity. 

Although there can not yet be a definitive analysis of the pattern of urban 
social reconstruction in Communist China, sufficient evidence has already ac- 
cumulated to point to plausible or possible directions of development. (1) One 
observes a persistent reflection in the literature of Chinese Communism of a 
peasant-inspired and Puritanical distrust of the cities. Chinese urban life is 
seen to have been “infected” by the “vicious and lavish” influence of im- 
perialism; hence, “unless firm steps are taken, both in ideas and organization, 
to overcome the lavishness and discrepancy of living, particularly in cities, all 
the advantages of the cities will be cancelled.’’4® The hue and ery of “im- 
perialism” has obvious propaganda value, but the genuine feeling persists that 
the major Chinese cities, long subverted by the regime of concessions, treaty 
ports and extraterritoriality, must be truly Sinified. The attack, however, runs 
more deeply. Shortly after Shanghai had been taken, the local Party secretary 
——who is also Secretary of the East China Bureau of the Central Committee 
and a member of the new Central People’s Government Council, and thus a 
credible spokesman for Party policy—launched an “austerity drive” to en- 
courage ‘plain living” and a “retrenchment” in the cities. Should the anti- 
foreignism and peasant-inspired moral austerity of the new regime be imposed 
successfully upon the cities, life in Shanghai, Tientsin, Hankow and Canton 
would be profoundly modified. Whether this change would invite open conflict 
between urban and rural elements within the Party is not so clear. 

(2) The long-range economic policy announced by Mao Tse-tung® will 
certainly affect the conditions of subsistence and the economic relationships of 
the industrial proletariat of the cities. The extensive urban properties and in- 


49 New China News Agency editorial, January 6, 1948, in China Digest, Vol. 3, p. 12 
(February 24, 1948). Cf. note 25, above. 

5° Jao Shu-shih, “How New China Fights US-KMT Blockade,” loc. cit. 

5 Succinctly summarized in The Present Situation and Our Tasks, op. cit., and On the 
People’s Democratic Dictatorship, op. cit. 
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terests of the ‘bureaucratic capitalists” have already been confiscated to pro- 
vide the New Democracy with a state-owned sector of the national economy. 
For workers employed in these enterprises, appreciably more than the sub- 
stitution of the state for the “bureaucratic capitalist” as paymaster is involved; 
in the new employer-employee relationship, labor must recognize a new in- 
dustrial discipline and the role of the labor union in the life of the industrial 
worker is in the process of being re-defined. Even those who work for the 
“national capitalists” in the sector of private operation, tolerated under the 
principle of the “control of capitalism,’ can hardly escape the impact of the 
state-planned economy.™ City-dwellers are also much more likely to be affected 
than peasants by the policy of relating taxes to income and profits, by the 
substitution of an affirmative concept of government for a negative one, by the 
growth of the bureaucracy needed to administer industrial and commercial 
policy within the cities, and by other necessary incidents of general Chinese 
Communist policy. | 

(3) City life cannot escape the effects of a “return-to-the-country” attitude 
‘and policy of the government. In a speech in Shanghai on August 3, 1949, 
Party Secretary Jao Shu-shih indicated two developments of particular in- 
terest: (a) for a number of reasons, “some schools and factories should be en- 
couraged to move inland where food, fuel and raw materials are more abun- 
dant,” and (b) considering that city industries must now produce for home 
markets, with a necessary reorientation of industrial activity, “temporary 
economic ‘retrogression’ and ‘recession’ will be unavoidable.’ Such a delib- 
erate policy of industrial contraction would, if generalized for other cities than 
Shanghai, entail a mass migration of the city populations, recast the social 
structure for those who remain, and lead objectively to other modifications of 
urban society. 

Enough has been suggested to indicate that Chinese Communist policy in the 
urban field is inseparably linked to the requirements of Marxism-Leninism as 
these are understood by the present leaders of the movement. What the Chinese 
Communists do in and with the cities is determined by the exigencies of anew 
revolutionary perspective, by the conscious desire to establish a new social 
basis for Chinese life, and by the necessity for a thorough purging of those 
elements which might invite counter-revolutionary action. The cities are the 
windows through which the outside world observes and judges the policies and 
conduct of the Chinese Communists. 


52 On New Democracy, op. cit. 

53 Some aspects of state-planning under the Chinese Communists are developed in a 
friendly article by C. J. Canning, “The Question of Recognition,” China Weekly Review, 
Vol. 114, pp. 33-36 (June, 1949). 

54 Jao Shu-shih, “How New China Fights US-KMT Blockade,” loc. cit. The leading 
editorial of the Chieh Fang Jih Pao (Shanghai), July 27, 1949, dealt with the necessity for 
decentralizing the population and removing industrial establishments to the interior in 
the interests of increasing national production and relating industrial production to new 
national economie requirements. Early in August, 1949, the East China Bureau of the 
Central Committee, Chinese Communist Party, issued a detailed directive on the transfer 
of populations under the guise of “repatriating refugees” from Shanghai. Ibid., August 4, 
1949. 
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Soviet leaders have long understood the need for effective administration in 
the modern state, despite their great interest in questions of theory and matters 
of policy. Joseph Stalin, in his first report as Secretary General of the Central 
Committee of the Russian Communist Party, warned in 1923 that “policy loses 
its sense and is transformed into a waving of hands,” unless an efficient system 
for policy-execution exists.! Consequently, Stalin and his lieutenants have 
constructed an extensive and diversified system for this purpose, using many 
agencies and reaching into every corner of Soviet society. Although the paucity 
of essential data makes a comprehensive analysis of the entire system virtually 
impossible at this time, it is noteworthy that recent Soviet materials have 
thrown some light on the functions and operations of one important segment of 
that system.? This is an agency attached to the highest level of the Communist 
Party, the “Apparatus” of the Party’s Central Committee. 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) guides and controls all 
governmental, economic, social and other organizations in the USSR. The 
Party itself, and the organizations subordinate to it, are in theory directed by 
the Party’s Central Committee, but the latter’s powers have in reality been 
taken over by four of its organs: the Political Bureau (Politburo), which 
formulates all basic policies for the Soviet State; the Organizational Bureau 
(Orgburo), which draws up the general plans for executing these policies; the 
Commission of Party Control, which checks on the fulfillment of these policies 
by certain agencies and individuals; and the Secretariat (composed of the four 
to six Secretaries of the Central Committee) which supervises the day-to-day 
operations of the Party. Assisting these bodies, but directly responsible to the 
Secretariat, is the Apparatus of the Central Committee.’ 

The Apparatus in the National Party Headquarters! has operated under the 


1 Joseph Stalin, Sochineniya [Collected Works], (Moscow, 1947), Vol. 5, p. 210. 

2 Unfortunately, these sources appear to be drying up. Thus, the two most important 
were Partiinaya zhizn’ [Party Life], a magazine which ceased publication in 1948, and 
Kultura i zhizn’ (Culture and Life], a newspaper which has decreased considerably its 
coverage of inner Party operations since mid-July, 1948. 

3 Bol’shaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya [The Great Soviet Encyclopedia] (Moscow, 
1984), Vol. 60, p. 551. 

4 Each Party Committee at the Union Republican, provincial and district levels has 
its own “apparatus” of staff assistants. Except where otherwise stated, references in this 
paper pertain only to the Apparatus of the All-Union Central Committee, servicing the 
top-level agencies of the CPSU. 
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direct supervision of Stalin’s chief assistants for a quarter-century. Today, it 
thas a staff of several hundred Communists, experienced in Party work and 
judged to be politically trustworthy, and is divided into a number of depart- 
ments and related units. These sub-divisions are so frequently reshuffled and 
renamed that it would be difficult for a western observer to trace the past 
history and specific duties of each department. Instead, the objective of this 
study will be an analysis of the general responsibilities and operational methods 
of the entire Apparatus, noting wherever pertinent (and when information 
exists) the specific units and personnel assigned to perform these functions. 


I. THE SELECTION AND CONTROL OF KEY PERSONNEL 


In accordance with Stalin’s dictum that ‘‘Cadres decide everything,” the 
CPSU gives considerable attention to the selection, training and assignment 
of approved personnel to the key posts in the Soviet State. From 1934 to 1939, 
for example, an official report revealed that authorized Party organs had 
selected and promoted to “leading state and Party posts” over a half-million 
young Bolsheviks and other persons “‘standing close to the Party.’”® During 
1947, in the city of Leningrad alone, these organs placed more than 12,000 in- 
dividuals in key Party governmental, economic, propaganda, Komsomol 
(Communist Union of Youth), trade union and other positions.” Some Party 
organs on the provincial level are responsible for personnel in as many as 2,600 
types of positions, while others on the lower district or county level are con- 
cerned with some 700 job-categories, which would mean that each places 
thousands of men in these posts.® 

This type of personnel work is an extensive and involved process. According 
to Stalin, the responsible Party organizations must study the merits and short- 
comings of each potential leader in order to find the career in which his capac- 
ities are most likely to develop; they must plan and carefully direct the de- 
velopment and training of every promising worker; they must boldly promote 
the new cadres as soon as possible; and they must assign each promising in- 
dividual to the correct posts so that he may make a maximum contribution in 
executing the current Party line.® 

Political considerations are uppermost in the minds of the Party officials 


ë Even before Stalin became Secretary General of the Party’s Central Committee, he 
secured control of one department of the Apparatus (Stalin, Sochinentya, Vol. 5, p. 427). 
For reports on the work of the Apparatus by top Party leaders, see Stalin’s speech to the 
XIIth Party Congress (ibid., p. 210); L. Kaganovich’s statement to the Orgburo (“On 
the Apparatus of the Central Committee of the CPSU [B],” Partiinoe Strottel’stvo, No. 2, 
pp. 9-15 [February, 1930]; and A. Zhdanov’s proposals to the XVIIIth Party Congress 
(Pravda, February 1, 1939). 

€ Joseph Stalin, Problems of Leninism (Moscow, 1941), p. 652. 

7 Pravda, March 1, 1948. l 

8 N. Shatalin, “On Work with Cadres,” Partiinoe Stroitel’stvo, No. 20, p. 15 (October, 
1943); N. Shipulin (Chief of a sector in the Cadre Department), “On the work of the Cadre 
Departments,” Partiinoe Stroitel’sivo, No. 21, p. 29 (November, 1939). 

® Problems of Leninism, op. cit., p. 651, 
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who direct this work. They have declared it to be their objective to place “in | 
the leading governmental, economic, cooperative and every other kind of post, — 
those persons who understand the meaning and significance of Party directives, 
who in Comrade Stalin’s words ‘are able honorably and conscientiously to 
execute these directives and who consider their execution a matter of their own 
higher duty to the Party and the Proletariat’.’’!° There must be no “apolitical, 
careless approach” to the matter of selection of cadres," but judgment as to 
whether “‘in the first place, by political standards, they deserve responsibility, 
and in the second place, by working standards, they are suitable for this kind 
of concrete work.’’” 

To supervise this work, a department has existed under various names in the 
National Apparatus since the early days of the Russian Communist Party." In 
1939, it was reorganized, renamed the Cadre Department, and placed under the 
supervision of Georgi M. Malenkov, now generally believed to be one of 
Stalin’s three top lieutenants. Malenkov is a typical graduate of the Apparatus, 
who worked his way up the Party ladder to his present prominence. Born in 
1901, he joined the Party during the Russian Civil War, did political work 
under Lazar Kaganovich with the Red Army then fighting in the Soviet Middle 
East, and was sent to Moscow in the early ’twenties for further training. He 
attended a technical school for several years, then was assigned to the Kremlin ` 
staff, apparently in Stalin’s personal secretariat, for several years. About the 
beginning of the thirties, he worked in the Moscow Party organization under 
Kaganovich, and then reappeared as an official in the CPSU Apparatus. After 
the XVIIIth Party Congress in 1939, in which he was given several new posts 
including the directorship of the Cadre Department, Malenkov rose steadily to 
the heights of Soviet power." 

Although he has since filled posts at the top levels of Party and government, 
including several in which he supervised national economic and propaganda 
programs,’ Malenkov continued to maintain his control of the Cadre Depart- 
ment through men selected by himself. These have included Nikolai N. Shata- 
lin, who had been an official of the Educational Workers Trade Union and had 
held several Party posts; Alexei N. Larionov, formerly the first secretary of the 
Yaroslav provincial Party Committee; and V. D. Nikitins and A. 8. Pavlenko, 
trained in the Party machine." 


10 Partiinaya zhizn’, p. 21 (October, 1947). 

u “Constantly Improve the Selection and Allocation of ‘Cadres,” Partiinaya zhizn’, 
No. 6, p. 2 (March, 1948), 

12 Ibid., p. 1. . 

13 Stalin, Sochineniya, Vol. 5, p. 210; Kaganovich, op. cit., p. 9. 

4 Kratkaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya [Short Soviet Encyclopedia] (Moscow, 1943), 
p. 809; E. Crankshaw, “A Russian ‘Realist’ Moves Toward the Top,” New York Times 
Magazine, June 19, 1949, pp. 6, 18. 

18 Malenkov has been, among other things, political commissar in the Battle of Stalin- 
grad, a member of the all-powerful State Defense Committee during the War, one of the 
Vice-Chairmen of the Council of People’s Commissars, and a supervisor of various branches 
of Soviet heavy industry. 

18 N. Shatalin, “On Work with Cadres,” Partiinoe Siroitel stvo, No. 20, pp. 11-19 (Oc- 
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Publicity given in the Party press makes it possible to delineate the normal 
operational patterns of the Cadre Department..The basic data for its activities 
were accumulated from a variety of sources: from special studies made by its 
own field staff of inspectors; from periodic reports submitted by subordinate 
Party organs concerned with similar matters on a regional or local level; from 
information secured at special conferences called by the Kremlin to study per- 
sonnel problems; from “self-criticism,” or analyses of their own work, made by 
the provincial level Party officials who are called to report in person at the 
offices of the Cadre Department; and from complaints submitted by interested 
parties}? 7 

The scope of the Department’s interests was indicated in numerous reports 
on its work. In special national and regional conferences, its representatives 
demanded action from Party and governmental officials on such matters as in- 
adequate housing for workers, excessive labor turnover in many sectors of 
Soviet industry, failure to promote and properly utilize women in some areas 
and members of non-Russian racial groups in others, assignment of skilled 
workers to posts for which they had no training, and placing of uneducated 
persons in supervisory positions. An intense campaign was also conducted by 
the Cadre Department to eliminate such politically dangerous practices as the 
assignment to important posts of persons who have not been approved by the 
appropriate Party offices and the maintenance of inadequate programs for 
study and training of new personnel. Finally, the Department recommended, 
for ratification by the appropriate organs of the CPSU Central Committee, 
the personnel for the key posts of national significance in the USSR.1* 

‘In addition to these general operations, the Cadre Department carried out 
special assignments. Within one year, it studied and issued directives on the 
personnel practices in the USSR Ministry of Electric Power and its stations 
throughout the country, the fishing industry around Murmansk, the district 
departments of agriculture in Chuvash province, and the newspaper organ of 
the USSR Ministry of Agriculture.’® It has also joined the Propaganda Depart- 
ment of the Apparatus in special campaigns to increase individual productivity 
in the ferrous metallurgical and other industries.”* 

The Cadre Departments on the lower levels of the Party structure executed 
assignments from both the Cadre Department in the National Apparatus and 
the local Party officialdom. After the War, they carried through a series of 
Widespread changes which often removed a heavy percentage of all office holders 
in their areas.” Thus, 27 per cent of all persons selected for state posts by the 


tober, 1943); Moscow News, October 24, 1945; Izvestiya, March 22, 1939; Pravda, August 
28, 1946; Izvestiya, April 24, 1948; Kul’tura i zhizn’, No. 14, p. 5 (November, 1946). 

17 These summaries are based upon an extensive series of reports on the work of the 
Cadre Department, which appeared in Parttinaya zhizn’ during 1947 and 1948. 

18 Ibid. 

19 Parttinaya zhizn’, No. 14, p. 77 (July, 1947); ibid., No. 15, p. 62 (August, 1947); 
ibid., No. 22, p. 61 (November, 1947); Kul’tura i zhizn’, No. 8 (March, 1948). 

20 Pravda, February 13, 1948. 

21 For examples, see the following issues of Pravda: March 7, 1946, April 15, 1946, Au- 
gust 19, 1946, August 23, 1946, September 25, 1946, October 23, 1946, and March 13, 1947. 
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Azerbaijan Party Central Committee were removed in 1947 and early 1948, 
and 24 per cent of their own appointees to such posts were discharged by the 
Party officials in Pinsk Province during 1949.” An example of the intensity of 
the purge is to be found in a report by the Cadre Department of the Smolensk 
Provincial Party Committee, which indicates that within one year some 2,118 
(or 89 per cent of the total number) chairmen of collective farms in that prov- 
ince were summarily removed, usually without any explanation to the kolkhoz 
membership which theoretically had the sole right. to select and dismiss its own 
leaders. Within eighteen months after the War in the Byelo-Russian SSR, 90 
per cent of all executive secretaries in the Party district committees, 96 per cent 
of all leading governmental officials on the county and municipal level, and 82 
per cent of all collective farm chairmen were replaced.” 

Throughout the past decade, there-had been a considerable concentration of 
authority on personnel matters in the hands of these Cadre Departments on 
every level of Party organization. Other departments were permitted to study 
personnel problems in their own special fields, and even to nominate individuals 
for particular posts, but the actual assignment was usually made on recom- 
mendation by the Cadre Department.” At the end of 1948, however, a thor- 
ough-going reorganization of the Party machinery appears to have resulted in 
the transfer of a large part of the Cadre Department’s former responsibilities to 
other Apparatus departments.” In fact, the Cadre Departments in the lower 
level apparatuses serving the Union Republican or provincial Party committees 
have apparently been eliminated for the time being.?” 


II. CHECKING ON FULFILLMENT OF PARTY DIRECTIVES 


Joseph Stalin told the X VIIth Congress of the CPSU in 1934: “We can say 
with certainty that nine-tenths of our defects and faults are due to the lack 
of a properly organized systém of checking up on the fulfillment of decisions.’’8 
In the effort to resolve this problem satisfactorily, the central Party authorities 
conducted numerous experiments on a variety of levels. There exists today a 
triple-headed system which includes the Party Control Commission, composed 
of Politburo members and other high leaders of the Party, apparently able to 
investigate any corner of the Soviet system and to utilize the lower bodies;?® 
a Ministry of State Control, which was created “to establish the strictest con- 
trol over accounting and expenditure of state funds and material values, and 


22 Pravda, July 23, 1948; ibid., August 10, 1949. 

23 Partiinaya zhizn’, No. 12, p. 62 (June, 1947). 

24 Partiinaya zhizn’, No. 2, p. 89 (January, 1947). 

25 Shatalin, op. cit., p. 15. 

26 Moskovskii Bol’shevik, February 2, 1949, p. 6. On the reorganization, see Section V, 
below. 

27 Pravda Vostoka, March 6, 1949. 

28 Joseph Stalin, “Report to the Seventeenth Congress of the C.P.8.U.,” Problems of 
Leninism, p. 533. 

29 [bid., p. 535; Pravda, February 1, 1939; Partiinoe Strottel’stvo, No. 14, p. 47 (July, 
1940); ibid., No. 18, pp. 70-71 (September, 1940). 
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over execution of government decisions” ;?° and a special department in the 
Apparatus, which supervises the lower levels of the Party machinery, and 
checks the work done by Party organs and subordinate mass organizations. 

The Apparatus has been reorganized frequently in its history, and some data 
on its supervisory functions have been made public after almost every reorgani- 
zation. In 1934, it was announced at the X VIIth Party Congress that a Leading 
Party Organs’ Department was being established in order to supervise the work 
of the subordinate Party bodies, particularly at the provincial and Republican 
levels. At the X VIIIth Congress in 1939, Andrei Zhdanov indicated that this 
department would be replaced by an Organizational-Instructional Department. 
He also reminded the Party leaders of Stalin’s admonition that the work of 
checking meant not only fulfilling the Party’s directives, but also verifying 
“the correctness of the directives themselves.’’? 

In 1948, the Central Committee of the CPSU issued a special edict setting 
forth the structure and tasks of its Organizational-Instructional Department. 
The document, which was published in full, provides an unusual view of an 
important segment of the Apparatus. This Department had four units: two 
dealt with routine Party membership affairs; a third was the field staff, which 
had “responsible organizers” in every province and Union Republic of the 
USSR; and the fourth was the “information section,” which analyzed volumi- 
nous data submitted by subordinate Party organizations.* The Department 
secured its basic data through a variety of channels, including special reports 
from missions sent out on assignment by the Secretariat, continuing analyses 
from the Department’s own field staff, and the detailed statements from the 
lower Party bodies.*4 

The Organizational-Instructional Department served three levels of the 
Communist Party organization. For the Secretariat of the Central Committee, 
the Department executed assigned commissions, studying special problems or 
gathering data on the fulfillment of important directives; it made reports on the 
functioning of the Party machinery in general, with particular reference to the 
execution of instructions; it submitted to the Secretariat special suggestions 
and ideas which were gathered during its regular operations, and often prepared 
drafts of resolutions and instructions to be issued in the name of the Central 
Committee. For the provincial and other leaders on lower levels of the Party, 
the Department assisted in the correction of organizational defects, providing 
instruction for dealing with operational difficulties, and circulating reports 
which generalized the Party’s experience in various matters. Finally, the De- 


80 L, Mekhlis, “30 Years of Socialist State Control,” Pravda, April 9, 1949; N. Antipov, 
“The Work of the Commission of Soviet Control,” Bolshevik, No. 17, pp. 9-16 (Septem- 
ber, 1935). 

3 L. M. Kaganovich, Report on the Organizational Problems of Party and Soviet Con- 
struction (Moscow and New York, 1934), p. 140. 

3% Pravda, February 1, 1939. p. 1. 

33 “Tasks and Structure of the Organizational-Instructional Department of the Central 
Committee, CPSU,” Partiinoe Siroitel’stvo, No. 17-18, p. 36 (September, 1943). 

3 Ibid.; Partiinoe Strottel’ stvo, No. 21, pp. 66-67 (November, 1940). 
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partment was apparently responsible for controlling the mechanics of dis- 
seminating the Party membership cards, and for maintaining accurate data on 
the composition of the CPSU. 

At the end of 1946, the Central Committee announced that the Organiza- 
tional-Instructional Department was being replaced by a larger body with 
increased responsibilities, to be known as the Department for Checking Party 
Organs.** Its basic sections, like those of its predecessor, were a field staff 
organized in its Inspectorate, and a Section for Party Information. 

The Inspectorate functioned through a group of carefully selected, authori- 
tative representatives, each of whom had been trained in the mechanics and 
methods of Party operations. The inspector was sent into the field to secure 
pertinent data from the lower levels of the Communist Party organization, 
and to give instructions on the spot for improvement of any shortcomings he 
might find.*” The Section for Party Information, like its predecessor in the 
Organizational-Instructional Department, received and analyzed incoming 
reports, and reported its recommendations to the Central Committee’s Secre- 
tariat.? In addition to these units, the Department depended upon the organi- 
zational-instructional departments of the Party committees on the Republican, 
provincial and district levels, for their most important responsibility was 
“the systematic checking of the fulfillment of the directives of the CPSU Cen- 
tral Committee.” 3? 

In explaining the work of the Department for Checking Party Organs to the 
Communist Party leaders, one of its oficials emphasized the significance of 
the post-war intensification of each Party organization’s control of local eco- 
nomic and governmental organs. The Department, he wrote, “concentrates its 
attention on the inspection of the work of the Party organizations in each 
province, territory and Union Republic, as well as control and checking of ful- 
fillment” of the CPSU Central Committee’s directives by local party organs. 
Moreover, in performing its functions, the Department guarded against any 
infringements of the Party rules, including those which pertain to what the 
Bolsheviks call “inner-Party democracy,” and insisted upon the “bold develop- 
ment of self-criticism.’’«* 

Although all assignments of the Department were not publicized, some in- 
dications of its work appeared in the Party press. Thus, it analyzed the opera- 
tions of the national network of Machine-Tractor Stations, through which 
the Soviet Government provides tractors and other heavy equipment for the 
use of the collective farms and seeks to influence these kolkhozy in various ways. 


35 Ibid. 

36 Pravda, December 14, 1946. 

37 For reports by inspectors, see Partiinaya zhizn’, No. 2, pp. 32~41 Gunter, 1947); 
ibid., No. 9, pp. 7-16 (May, 1947). Cf. Pravda, March 3, 1948; ibid., April 22, 1948. 

as A. Sharev, “The Significance of Bolshevist Checking of Fulfillment,” Parttinaya 
zhizn’, No. 3, p. 28 (February, 1947); Kul’tura i zhizn’, No. 4, p. 3 (February, 1948). 

39 A. Tsukanova, “On the Organizational-Instructional Section of the Chkalovsk 
Provincial Committee of the Party,” Parttinaya zhizn’, No. 8, pp. 26-29 (April, 1947). 

40 Sharev, op. cit., p. 28. 
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Shortly after the end of the War, the Central Committee had ordered an 
intensification of political work carried on through these Machine-Tractor 
Stations, and had restored the post of Deputy Director for Political Matters 
in each Station. In the fall of 1947, the Department for Checking of Party 
Organs undertook an intensive survey of the situation, sending out its own 
inspectors into the field to check the work being done and calling in typical 
Deputy Directors to make personal reports in the Department’s offices in 
Moscow. In November, an abridged version of the Department’s report was 
published, which concluded that Party operations in the Stations had improved 
somewhat. It warned, however, that the Deputy Directors for Political Matters 
must not occupy themselves with “narrow economic tasks,” but must instead 
call more Party meetings, be “hard-headed”’ in reporting the true facts behind 
inadequate harvests and poor use of tractors, and seek increased direction from 
the local Party leadership.” 

Some measure of the Department’s range of responsibilities has been re- 
vealed in other published reports. It has tested the efficiency of Party branches 
in certain textile enterprises, examined the methods used throughout the Soviet 
Union to indoctrinate new Communists, spelled out for Party organizations 
their duties with respect to the five-year plan of Soviet industry, checked on 
the fulfillment of the Party’s directives on collective farm matters, studied 
the performance of Party organs in the Soviet construction industry, and in- 
vestigated reported deficiencies in the structure and functioning of the Byelo- 
Russian Communist Party.” 

One of the Department’s officials analyzed its operations in 1947, and indi- 
cated that there was considerable room for improvement. He pointed to defi- 
ciencies in the methods of control exercised by his organization, and indicated 
that Party organs on lower Jevels were failing to give adequate guidance in the 
political, economic and cultural life of their areas.“ At the end of 1948, when the 
entire Apparatus was reorganized, these and other criticisms were presumably 
taken into consideration. In place of the Department for Checking Party 
Organs, a new unit called the Department for Party, Trade Union and Kom- 
somol Organs was established. Little information has been released about the 
CPSU Central Committee’s new agency, although it is clear that it will have 
greater responsibility for the work of the major mass organizations.“ 

More is known about the corresponding departments on the lower levels of 
the Party, however, as a result of published reports on the work of the Depart- 
ments for Party, Trade Union and Komsomol Organs of the Byelo-Russian 


41 “On the Work of Deputy Directors for Political Matters in M-T Stations,” Partii- 
naya zhizn’, No. 22, pp. 61-62 (November, 1947). 

25. Ignatiev. “Improve Party Work at Textile Enterprises,” Partiinaya zhizn’, No. 
3, pp. 33—40 (February, 1947); “On Work with New Members of the CPSU,” ibid., No. 12, 
pp. 64-65 (June, 1947); N. Pegov, “An Important Area in the Struggle for the Hive-Veur 
Plan,” ibid., No. 10, pp. 18-27 (May, 1947); ibid., No. 2, pp. 32-41 (January, 1947); ibid., 
No. 9, pp. 7—16 (May, 1947); Sharev, op. cit., p. 29. 

42 Sharev, op. cit., p. 30. 

44 Komsomol’skaya Pravda, March 30, 1949. 
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Communist Party and of several provincial committees. The Departments on 
these levels have field organizations consisting of inspectorial groups, which 
are assigned to specific provinces or districts. Through them, each department 
concerns itself with governmental organizations and economic problems, as 
well as with Party matters, and deals with the deficiencies of collective farm 
organizations. Moreover, the Departments for Party, Trade Union and Kom- 
somol Organs appear to have considerable responsibility in the personnel field, 
maintaining records of key persons, and taking a part in nominating and 
discharging persons for positions in which they have an interest. Finally, the 
Departments on each level continue to check on the fulfillment of Party direc- 
tives. 
II. PROPAGANDA FOR THE PARTY LINE 


Stalin has defined political leadership as “the ability to convince the masses 
of the correctness of the Party’s policy,” and has warned Soviet leaders that 
“if our Party propaganda for some reason goes lame, ... then our entire State 
and Party work must inevitably languish.” The effort to secure popular sup- 
port for national policies is carried on through a vast network of organizations 
and individuals, closely supervised by Party organizations at every level. At 
_ the top, the Department for Propaganda and Agitation, in the CPSU’s Appa- 
ratus, gives general guidance to the operating groups, inspects the work of the 
supervising bodies, and provides a variety of services to the Secretariat of the 
CPSU. 

A. Leadership. Andrei Zhdanov, who established the present organizational 
and operational pattern of the Department for Propaganda and Agitation, had 
a diversified career, playing an important role in three different, although inter- 
related, fields of Party activity. After an apprenticeship in various Party re- 
gional bodies, he became Party boss of the Leningrad region in 1934, where he 
assumed responsibility for the execution of Kremlin policy in the political, 
ideological, economic, military and other spheres for a decade. During the same 
period he filled several posts in the central headquarters-of the CPSU. At the 
end of the War he was relieved of most other posts in order to fulfill “central” 
duties in the Kremlin, presumably acting as Stalin’s substitute in the national 
Party structure. After performing efficiently several special assignments, 
Zhdanov was commissioned in 1938 to reorganize the Propaganda Department 
and was then placed in charge of the unit. In 1940, he was relieved of routine 
duties when his assistant was given the nominal title of departmental chief, 
but Zhdanov was officially charged with “supervision” of its work, and con- 
tinued to play an important part during special campaigns until his death in 
1948.4” 


45 I. Makarov (Director of the Department for Party, Trade Union and Komsomol 
Organs, Central Committee of the CP of Byelo-Russia), “Perfect the Methods of Party 
Guidance,” Pravda, August 10, 1949; ibid., August 6, 1949. 

48 J. Stalin, “Report to the Eighteenth Congress of the Communist Party,” Problems 
of Leninism, p. 653. 

47 Biographical data may be found in Pravda, September 1, 1948, and August 31, 1949. 
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Many of Zhdanov’s duties in the Central Committee, particularly in the 
field of propaganda, appear now to be falling to a new personality in Soviet 
politics who was apparently brought to Moscow when Zhdanov reorganized 
the CPSU headquarters in 1946. This is Mikhail A. Suslov, now 48 years old, 
who is described in the Russian press as a thin, youthful man of great energy. 
A Party official for most of his adult life, he was elected an alternate member 
of the Central Committee of the CPSU at the age of 37, when he was already 
first secretary (and thus the executive officer) of the Ordzhonikidze Territorial 
Party Committee. As the War approached, Suslov was placed in charge of 
the strategic Stravropol area and won his laurels organizing underground 
resistance after the Nazis occupied the region. When the Germans were 
finally expelled, Suslov apparently attracted the attention of Zhdanov by his 
efficiency in organizing the rehabilitation effort in liberated Lithuania‘? and 
was brought to Moscow. He worked in the Apparatus, receiving little publicity, 
except when he went abroad on a cultural mission or when he lectured on 
political economy in the Party’s Academy of Social Sciences. By the end of 
1947, however, he had reached the top level of the Party hierarchy, when the 
Central Committee appointed him one of its five secretaries, placed him in its 
Organizational Bureau, and made him director of its Department for Propa- 
ganda and Agitation.*® 

Suslov’s lack of technical preparation for the latter post is worthy of note. 
He had had twenty years of experience as a Party official, executing the 
Kremlin’s political and economic policies, but was without training in any field 
related to culture, ideology or mass communication. His only publications 
before his arrival in Moscow appear to have been a newspaper article demanding 
that Soviet teachers be given intensified Marxist training and taught to incul- 
cate patriotism in their students, and a magazine article describing his methods 
of dealing with collective farm problems.®° His ideas and language in these 
articles and in later speeches show an undeviating adherence to the stereo- 
typed phrases of Pravda.® 

After a few months as Chief of the Propaganda Department, Suslov was 
relieved of his post, although he continues to supervise its work as one of the 
Secretaries of the Central Committee. D. T. Shepilov, one of his assistants, 
has been given the formal post of chief, and is responsible for its routine admin- 
istration. The latter and his deputies appear to be veteran Party officials. 

B. Organization. In order to fulfill its manifold responsibilities, the Depart- 
ment for Propaganda and Agitation has an elaborate organizational structure. 
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On the basis of data made public in the Soviet Union, there appear to be twelve 
sections, each supervising a special area of the Department’s interest. Over and 
above these, coordinating their activities and directing their work, is the Office 
of the Departmental Chief, in which are found his Deputy Chiefs and personal 
assistants, and the staff of the Department’s organ, Culture and Life. ` 

Operations in press affairs, a field of high importance in the Soviet propa- 
ganda machine, are divided among three units of the Department. The Section 
for the Central Press deals with the work of the Moscow publications which 
have a national circulation. These include the organs of the government, the 
trade unions, the Komsomol and the military services. Not only is their work 
carefully watched, but the editors of these newspapers are called together 
periodically by the Department, when the quality of their newspaper work is 
discussed in some detail, and frequently the instructions given them are made 
public. The Section for the Local Press, directed for years by V. Kuroedov, 
maintains some supervision over the work of the seven thousand newspapers 
issued on the Union Republican, provincial, district and municipal level. It 
often convenes conferences of editors in specific regions or calls in individual 
editors for special instructions, and issues directives for all local newspapers 
throughout the Soviet Union. The Section for Publishing Houses supervises 
the work of the numerous Soviet institutions in the publishing industry, per- 
haps the largest in the world, and takes an important part in the formulation 
and execution of their plans.™ 

For the other media of mass communication, the Department has four sec- 
tions. These include film and radio units, a Section for Fictional Literature, and 
a Section for Art Affairs, which is concerned with the Soviet theatre, music, 
painting and related fields.* It is noteworthy that the governmental bodies 
responsible for regular supervision of operations in these media often recruit 
their personnel from high Party organizations. A. Puzin, present head of the 
government-operated radio broadcasting system, and P. I. Lebedev, Chairman 
of the Committee on Art Affairs attached to the USSR Council of Ministers, 
were once section chiefs in this Propaganda Department, and the USSR Minis- 
ter of Cinematography was once an official in the Kremlin Administration.’ 
However, when any of these men takes a governmental position, he and his 
organization are supervised by the Propaganda Department and are often 
subjected to public criticism.® 
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Four other sections fulfill the Propaganda Department’s responsibilities in 
the special fields of education and science. The Section for Cultural-Enlighten- 
ment Institutions is concerned with the operations of a dual system—8,000 
club-houses and other facilities controlled by the trade unions in the metropoli- 
tan centers, and an extensive system of reading rooms and sundry cultural 
facilities run by the local educational authorities and the collective farms in the 
rural areas." The School Section, which deals with the Soviet system of formal 
education, appears to have three major functions. First, it explains the Krem- 
lin’s general policies and specific directives to the appropriate educational au- 
thorities, utilizing the press and frequent conferences among other means. 
Second, it ascertains that these instructions are being obeyed, employing a 
special staff for this purpose." Third, it gathers data for the Party leaders con- 
cerning special problems that may require new policies and new directives— 
securing information from high governmental officials, Party leaders and edu- 
cational specialists, in written reports or personal statements before the Sec- 
tion.* Numerous stories of the Section’s activities indicate an interest in every 
aspect of the Soviet educational system.® 

The Science Section is concerned with the indoctrination and utilization of 
scientific personnel. Examples of its work were revealed in three conferences 
convened in the spring of 1948. The first dealt with the Dagestan Autonomous 
SSR, to which the Science Section had first sent its own investigating team and 
from which a report by the regional Party organization had been received. 
These preliminary surveys indicated that the local branch of the USSR Acad- 
emy of Sciences was neglecting research concerning oil and gas, and that inade- 
quate attention was being given to problems of stockraising. The section offi- 
cials in Moscow reprimanded the Dagestan scientists for the unsatisfactory 
results, criticized the Dagestan Party organization for failure to indoctrinate 
the local scientists with the proper spirit, and reproved the central head- 
quarters of the Academy of Sciences for neglecting to send four qualified scien- 
tists to the area, as previously ordered. At about the same time, other confer- 
ences were convened by the Science Section to examine the teaching of Marxism 
at the University of Leningrad, and the instruction on agricultural economics 
being given in many Soviet universities. Detailed reports were received and 
instructions given for the removal of deficiencies. The head of the Section in 
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‘1948, a young man working toward a higher academic degree in the natural 
sciences, declared that he expressed “the official point of view of the (Party’s) 
Central Committee,” and demanded “a Party spirit in science.’’® 

The Section for Party Propaganda, headed by P. Lyashenko, was established 
in 1949, after a Propaganda Department survey revealed many weaknesses in 
the existing system for ideological training of Communist Party members. 
The Central Committee issued public instructions for intensified attention to 
these matters by all Party organizations, and ordered its own Propaganda 
Department “to exercise daily operational control over the selection, training 
and retraining” of the 250,000 teachers and administrators of the political 
schools and study circles comprising this system, and to ensure the issuance of 
appropriate textbooks for their use.® 

The last group of units in the Department is concerned with organizational 
and related matters. The Agitation Section, supervised for several years by 
K. Kalashnikov, has been responsible for political propaganda in the national 
elections, the mass political work conducted in rural areas during the spring 
sowing and harvesting seasons, and the special campaign in mining, timber, 
and other Soviet industries.** The Propaganda Section, headed by 5. Kovalev, 
has a number of “propaganda groups” which travel about the country assisting 
the lower Party organizations in their work, and a “lecture group” which trains | 
and maintains a close check on the local speakers who transmit the Party line 
in various forms of oral propaganda,?¢ 

C. Operational Methods. Within the broad sphere of national morale and 
public opinion control, the tasks of the Propaganda Department appear to 
fall into two major categories. The first may be summarized as the performance 
of services for the Party’s Central Committee; the second involves supervision 
over the vast propaganda machine of the Party and its auxiliaries. 

The Party’s Central Committee makes the basic policies which guide the 
entire propaganda organization. The analysis of the manifold and diversified 
data, upon which these policy decisions rest, is usually furnished by its Propa- 
ganda Department.” The data is apparently gathered in diversified ways: by 
sending out special groups to check the situation, by summoning responsible 
officials to report individually to the Department in Moscow, by calling a large 
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conference of many experts on the matter in hand, or by having local Party 
organizations study and report on the question.” 

Once the Central Committee has issued a policy decision, the Propaganda 
Department makes certain that it reaches the pertinent agencies and that it 
is correctly understood by the responsible officials. This is done through publi- 
cation of the Central Committee’s decrees, through editorials on the subject 
appearing in the Propaganda Department’s organ or in Pravda, through special 
articles or speeches by Propaganda Department officials explaining the Central 
Committee’s decisions, and through special conferences called to: study the 
implications of these decisions. Frequently, the Central Committee’s new 
policy will be announced as if it were to be applied to a single organization, but 
usually it has national application. Thus, the post-war regimentation of Soviet 
artists, which began in 1946, was first announced in the Central Committee’s 
decree on two obscure Leningrad literary journals. Thousands of meetings, 
speeches and articles, which involved virtually all writers in the Soviet Union, 
followed. When the Central Committee decided in 1949 to revise its policies 
concerning satiric literature, it announced its decision by ordering changes in 
the structure and policies of the editorial staff of the famous Soviet magazine, 
Krokodil (The Crocodile). Not only were the implications of the edict carefully 
explained in appropriate publications, but 250 of the leading satirists were 
called from all corners of the Soviet Union to a special conference in Moscow 
to receive precise instructions.” 

The Propaganda Department has a special role in the national propaganda 
system which covers every part of the Soviet world and reaches virtually every 
Soviet citizen through numerous channels. Judging from the available data, 
the Propaganda Department is not given complete and centralized control of 
the entire system. Responsibility for most of the system’s day-to-day operations 
rests with the regional organizations of the Communist Party, while the 
Propaganda Department concentrates on ensuring the proper functioning of 
the total machine. 

The Department’s methods for fulfilling its responsibilities are numerous 
and varied. It may send out directives to all offices in an entire area or to a 
large number of organizations through circular letters, or it may instruct one 
delinquent body through a special letter. It may call one propaganda official 
to Moscow for “instructions,” it may summon several for a conference in the 
offices of the Propaganda Department, or it may convene a large-scale meeting 
of all propagandists in an area and send out its agents to officiate.” Of major 
importance are the special field groups, which give instructions on the spot, 
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carry through minor reorganizations, and assist in the resolving of difficult 
problems.” Finally, considerable use is made of the Party press, including 
Pravda, the journals for Party organizational matters, and the special organ of 
the Propaganda Department. The latter publication, Culture and Infe, during 
a short period criticized and secured changes in the propaganda operations 

within the USSR Ministries of Agriculture and Cinematography, the Soviet — 
= Navy, and the USSR Academy of Sciences.” A typical situation occurred 
after Culture and Life criticized certain phases of the work done by the Gorki 
Literary Institute. Three members of the staff, who were responsible for the 
_work in question, were immediately dismissed from the Institute.” 


IV. LOYALTY AND EFFICIENCY IN THE SOVIET ARMED FORCES 


Although the Central Committee maintains several checks on the work of 
the trade unions, the Unions of Communist Youth and other mass organiza- 
tions, it uses a more direct method in the case of the Soviet armed forces. Here, 
the Kremlin has placed the Military Department of its own Apparatus inside 
the USSR Ministry of Armed Forces, and has given it direct responsibility for 
the loyalty and morale of the nation’s military personnel.” In this dual ca- 
pacity, the Military Department, functioning as the Main Political Adminis- 
tration (MPA) of the Armed Forces, reports to and works under organs of the 
Party Central Committee.* In fact, during the late War, a Politburo member 
became the chief of the MPA.® 

The leaders of the MPA have proclaimed that their organization has two 
major objectives: to assist in the psychological procéss of stimiilating each mañ 
to achieve maximum efficiency in his military duties, and to make him aii en- 
thusiastic supporter of the policies of the Party.® In pursuance of these objec- 
tives, the MPA leaders are given varying degrees of authority over a large 
and complete structure, utilizing three major types of personnel. The first, 
the administrators of this vast system, are the “political workers” of the 
“political organs,” the full-time professional members of the MPA’s staff who 
work in the upper and middle levels of the Soviet Armed Forces, from the 
Military District headquarters down to the battalion. These are openly referred 
to as “militant Bolsheviks, placed by the Bolshevik Party in a most important 
area of work . . . and responsible to the Party.” 

The second type of personnel, the military commander in the units below 
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the level of battalion, is only partly responsible to the MPA. As a result of the 
Governmental decree of 1942, the office of military commissar was abolished 
and the military commander was told that political work had become “part of 
his service obligations.” In this sphere, the commander is responsible to the 
political organs, and through them to the MPA.® A third type of personnel 
at the disposal of the Main Political Administration is the Communist Party 
and Komsomol membership in the armed forces, which includes a significant 
percentage of the total manpower in the Soviet Armed Forces.* 

Two important units of the MPA, its Propaganda and Agitation Sections, 
are usually directed by veteran Party leaders.*’ They are able to utilize a wide 
network of newspapers and publishing houses, a large radio-broadcasting 
system, numerous facilities for motion picture exhibition, as well as many 
thousands of agitators and propagandists. The last Party Congress was told 
that the MPA was spending 230 million rubles in 1939, and this figure has 
undoubtedly been increased several times since then.* 

Published reports on the day-to-day activities of the MPA reveal that it 
closely supervises the entire system of political enlightenment in the armed 
forces. It has engaged in issuing general directives and specific instructions, in 
controlling several military academies and cultural establishments, in conven- 
ing numerous conferences for the exchange of data on various aspects of mili- 
tary-political work, and in making continuing checks on the morale of the 
Soviet soldiers and sailors.** 

Unlike other departments of the Central Committee’s Apparatus, the Main 
Political Administration must operate as a public agency, and is subject to 
public criticism. It is consequently possible to gain some impression of its 
weaknesses and problems. The MPA has been accused of top-heavy bureauc- 
racy, of providing insufficient guidance to the vast organization under its con- 
trol, and of ignoring the needs of many parts of that organization.® One unit 
which has been under heavy fire is the Komsomol structure, through which a 
special office in the MPA utilizes the million or more military members of the 
Communist Union of Youth for special service." In recent years, the Komsomol 
unit in the armed forces, although presumably a “mass organization” open to 
all able young people, has actually been losing members. It has allegedly failed 
to secure contributions from many of those who have remained in its ranks and 
those Komsomol members who are being utilized in political work are report- 
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edly operating on a low level. Political workers are charged with providing 
little guidance to the Komsomols.” Similar forms of criticism are offered con- 
cerning other parts of the MPA organization.” 

Various levels of the MPA system are censured for deficiencies in the execu- 
tion of Party policies. Colonel-General Shikin, until recently head of the MPA, 
has frequently charged that insufficient interest was being shown in military 
matters, that there was inadequate attention to problems of comfort and health 
of the soldier and sailor, and that the propaganda being disseminated did not 
meet the needs of the day.°4 The leaders of MPA appear to be most concerned 
about the failure of their subordinates to deal adequately with the task of 
proving the “superiority” of the Soviet system, in contrast to the cultural and 
moral ‘“‘bankruptcy” of the West and its capitalist system.” 

Tt is not surprising to note that the directorship of the Main Political Admin- 
istration of the Armed Forces has not been a stepping stone to higher Party 
posts. By the spring of 1949, there had been seven incumbents in this position. 
Of these, one had died in office, three had been executed, one had disappeared 
into obscurity, and only one (the present USSR Minister of State Control) 
remains a relatively important personage.** The seventh, Colonel-General 
Shikin, was removed from his post in 1949, and made director of one of the 
several military academies which his subordinates had been supervising.’ 


Y. THE PRODUCTION-BRANCH EMPHASIS VERSUS THE FUNCTIONAL PATTERN 


The basic organization of the Apparatus has been altered periodically, oscil- 
lating between an emphasis upon “functional” divisions in certain years and 
upon “‘production-branch” units in others. In 1930, at the time of the XVIth 
Party Congress, the Apparatus structure rested primarily upon the functional 
departments, which took over-all responsibility for the Party’s nation-wide 
operations in such fields as propaganda and assignment of cadres. The depart- 
ment performing the latter task of assigning key personnel had special sections 
within it for work in each of the major industries.” At the next Party Congress 
in 1934, it was announced that Apparatus structure had been altered to make 
full and equal departments of the production-branch units, such as agriculture, 
transportation, finance and trade, and that these would now assume some of the 
duties formerly concentrated in the propaganda and other functional depart- 
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ments.” At the last Party Congress in 1939, Andrei Zhdanov announced a 
return to the functional emphasis, with the strengthening of the propaganda, 
cadre and other functional departments, and the temporary abolition of most 
production-branch departments.!° 

Andrei Zhdanov died on August 31, 1948, and at about the same time on 
Stalin’s initiative, the Central Committee ordered a reorganization of the 
Party Apparatus.!° Several facts indicate that the ensuing organizational 
pattern involves a revival of the emphasis on the production-branch depart- 
ments. Thus, while the functional departments continue to exist, some of their 
former responsibilities are now shared with other departments.’ At least one 
of the functional units (the Propaganda Department) has been demoted in 
rank, losing its former high administrative designation as an “upravlenie” 
(administration) and taking the lower classification of an “‘otdel” (division). 
Another (the Cadre Department) may have been abolished. During the same 
period the Party press began to make references to such units in the CPSU 
Apparatus as the Departments of Light Industry, Heavy Industry, Agriculture 
and Transportation. 

The functions of the production-branch departments apparently fall into 
four major categories. One of their chief tasks involves morale operations, such 
as the issuance of production propaganda designed to raise the output of the 
Soviet labor force in each field. This activity is reflected in the recent speech of 
the head of the Light Industry Department before a National Conference of 
Young Stakhanovites in Light Industry, and in the report made a decade ago 
by the chief of the Agriculture Department to the All-Union Congress of Shock 
Troopers among Collective Farmers.’ Another basic function of the produc- 
tion-branch departments is to supervise and give special direction to the 
Communist Party organizations and trade unions in the fields for which they 
are responsible.: They also share responsibility for personnel work in their 
fields, selecting promising workers for special training, securing appropriate 
assignments, watching the quality of performance, and removing those found 
to be unsatisfactory.1° 

Finally, it is the task of the production-branch department to utilize every 
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resource for strengthening the production units in its field. Its staff experts 
study the reports of the factories and mills, giving special attention to those 
falling behind in norms assigned in the state plan. It receives and investigates 
reports of improper conduct or other complaints sent in by individual workers, 
trade union branches and Party organizations, and sends the results of these 
investigations to the proper authorities for appropriate action.1°* An example 
of these methods is found in a published report of a provincial committee’s 
Industrial Department, which followed up a series of reports by primary Party 
organizations about inefficiency in an oil-producing trust. Investigation revealed 
that the sources of raw materials were not being fully utilized, that bureaucracy 
was ripe in the trust, and that the responsible officials were complacent about 
the fact that their agency was an economic loss. This was reported to the pro- 
vincial Party committee, which secured the necessary action through govern- 
ment officials in Moscow.!% 

The men selected for the production-branch departments appear to follow 
the usual pattern. The top officials are primarily Party workers, whose salient 
characteristics are trustworthiness and leadership. One of these is N. Pegov, 
who had a long career in the Party organization where he attained the post of 
Deputy-Chief of the Department for Checking Party Organs. In 1946, when 
the Politburo established the Council on Collective Farm Affairs to deal with 
a serious situation in Soviet agriculture, Pegov was assigned to act as the 
Council’s Secretary. Although he apparently knew as little of industry as he 
did of agriculture, he received in 1948 a new post as Chief of the Light Industry 
Department. 

Among these officials are also men with technical as well as political training. 
A. I. Kozlov, head of the National Apparatus’ Agriculture Department, was 
in charge of the USSR Ministry for Animal Husbandry until its dissolution.™ 
V. I. Soloviev, formerly in the Apparatus’ Cadre Department, was made head 
of a unit in the Department for Heavy Industry, on the basis of industrial and 
Party training. The Industrial Department of the provincial committee 
mentioned above was staffed with men who were described as “qualified Com- 
munist specialists,” with education and experience in technical matters and 
Party work." 

VI. MISCELLANEOUS FUNCTIONS 


A. Foreign Operations. Although Party leaders have frequently expressed 
intensive interest in the work of the Soviet Foreign Office and in the activities 
of Communist Parties in other countries, there have been no references in 


108 S. Zadionchenko, ‘Party-Political Work in the Coal Industry,” Partiinaya zhizn’, 
No. 6, pp. 6-11 (March, 1948); Pravda, August 26, 1949; ibid., September 23, 1949. 

109 A, Rozhkov, “The Industrial Department of a Provincial Committee,” Partiinoe 
Strottel’ stvo, No. 21 pp. 52-57 (November, 1940). 

110 Partiinaya zhizn’, No. 10, p. 18 (May, 1947); Pravda, October 10, 1946; ibid., De- 
cember 19, 1948. 

1. Izvestiya, February 4, 1947. 

n2 Pravda, March 20, 1949, p. 4; Kul’tura i zhizn’, No. 14, p. 1 (May, 1947). 

13 Roshkov, op. ci., p. 52. 
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Soviet public materials te & unit in the Apparatus dealing with these matters. 
Nevertheless, it should be noted that several former Soviet officials—including 
Alexander Barmine, once first secretary of the Soviet Legation in Greece, and 
Igor Gouzenko, formerly in the Soviet Embassy in Canada—have insisted that 
the Central Committee of the CPSU does have a Foreign Department in its 
Apparatus.™4 

It is not improbable that such a unit éxtsts. It would be in keeping with the 
pattern of Party organization if the CPSU’s Apparatus shared in the resporisi- 
bility for personnel selection and allocation for key posts i the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s Foreign Service, as Barmine and Gouzenko indicate. Moreover, 
it is probable that the Apparatus is called upon to gather and analyze some of 
the information needed as a basis for policy decisions by the Politburo in foreign 
affairs."* The letters that were sent by the CPSU to Tito of Yugoslavia indicate 
that detailed information on foreign Communists is still being collected for the 
Politburo.” Finally, the Party uses agents to carry out Politburo foreign poli- 
cies, including those pertaining to such semi-public bodies as the international 
Information Bureau of the Communist Parties (Cominform). A Foreign Depart- 
ment might well supply the staff and even the leadership for such agents. 
Malenkov (whom Gouzenko has named as the head of the Foreign Depart- 
ment!!8), Zhdanov, Suslov and Paul Yudin have all worked in the Apparatus, 
and each has been used by the CPSU Central Committee in its publicized 
foreign activities. 

B. Work Among Women. The CPSU has been intensifying its propaganda 
among Soviet women in the past few years,’ and has recently established 
special departments to direct this work. These units, which mobilize large 
numbers of Soviet women to assist them,’ publicize the women who have 
achieved fame in various spheres of Soviet life, point with pride to the special 
advantages enjoyed by all Soviet women, and explain why the various policies 
of the Party and Government should be supported.’ As yet, however, reports 


ut A, Barmine, One Who Survived (New York, 1945), p. 309; Canadian Royal Com- 
mission to Investigate Disclosures of Secret and Confidential Material to Unauthorized 
Persons, Report of the Royal Commission (Ottawa, 1946), pp. 27, 647. 

115 See footnote 114, above. 

16 Barmine, op. cit., p. 309. 

u? The Soviet-Yugoslav Dispute: Text of the Published Correspondence, compiled and 
published by the Royal Institute of International Affairs (London and New York, 1948). 
Note the Statement on the Tito affair, signed by “Tseka” or Central Committee, appear- 
ing in Pravda, September 8, 1948. 

118 Report of the Reyal Commission, p. 27. 

19 For a Lasting Peace, for a People’s Democracy! (Belgrade), No. 1, p. 1 (November, 
1947); ibid., No. 3, p. 1 (February 1, 1948); tbid., No. 28, p. 1 (November 29, 1949). 

120 For example, note Pravda, September 8, 1949, and Kultura i zhizn’, No. 2, p. 3 
(January, 1948). 

12 Thus, in the western areas of the Byelo-Russian SSR, over 33,000 women have been 
drawn into this work (Pravda, February 17, 1949). 

122 For some details, see articles in the following issues of Pravda: September 2, 5, 9, 23, 
and October 8, 1949, 
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on such activities pertain only to Departments on Work Among Women in 
the Apparatus of the Central Committee of the Byelo-Russian Communist 
Party and analogous units on lower Party levels.” No reference has yet appeared 
in public print to a department for such operations in the staff organization 
of the CPSU Central Committee. 

C. Attention to the Views of the Citizenry. The Party makes a considerable 
effort to secure complaints and suggestions from the Soviet public, and many 
thousands of communications are received weekly by newspapers, radio sta- 
tions and Party offices. Each of these has been instructed by the Central 
Committee to establish an efficient staff to analyze the communications, to 
transmit them to appropriate governmental and other officials for suitable 
action, and to report to the Party on results.’ The most important of such 
reception centers is the Correspondence Bureau in the Apparatus of the Central 
- Committee. 

D. Special Training for Party Leadership. The Party operates two institu- 
tions for formal training of its younger officials. The first of these, revealed in 
a decree of the CPSU Central Committee in 1946, is a general system of schools 
to “retrain” leadership in the Party and Government, and to prepare promising 
young men for future posts of importance. At present, there are 180 such schools 
with a total student body of 30,000 officials on leave from their Party, govern- 
mental, Komsomol and newspaper positions.!2? At the apex of this system is 
the Higher Party School, under the direct supervision of and attached to the 
Central Committee itself, which is training one thousand young Communists. 
The resident student body has representatives of 37 Soviet nationalities, and 
includes 192 students who had already held such posts as executive secretary 
of the Party organization in Union Republics or provinces, 273 who had been 
deputy secretaries or directors of apparatus departments, 113 who had been 
editors or assistant editors of provincial newspapers, and 120 who had been 
leading governmental officials at the provincial levels.” 

The second of the Party institutions is the Academy of Social Sciences, 
which is also under the direct control of the CPSU Central Committee. Con- 
cerned with the training of specialists in Marxist-Leninist theory for Party 
organizations, research institutes and schools of higher learning, the Academy 
has about 500 selected students. These include some 300 candidates for higher 
degrees, who are completing a four-year course, and about 200 from the 


123 Pravda, February 19, 1949; ibid., September 8, 1949; Kultura i zhizn’, No. 2, p. 3 
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teaching staffs of various colleges, who are given a special one-year course. 
Recently the Central Committee expressed dissatisfaction with the results be- 
ing achieved by the Academy and ordered the Apparatus Department of Propa- 
ganda and Agitation to supervise various aspects of the Academy’s work.’ 


VII. CONCLUSION 


The Apparatus of the CPSU Central Committee is neither the brain trust of 
the Politburo nor the Controller of the administrative mechanism by which 
the Party rules the Soviet Union. The responsibilities of the Apparatus depart- 
ments are limited in scope, and the sum total of these responsibilities does not 
equal an over-all supervision of the Soviet government, national economy, 
and major social institutions. In actuality, the Apparatus is only one of the 
Politburo’s numerous instrumentalities, and its special functions are largely 
restricted to the fields of personnel and propaganda in Soviet life, and to verifi- 
cation of fulfillment of Moscow’s directives in the Party organization. To per- 
form these functions, the departments of the Apparatus have extensive sources 
of information, active staffs for headquarters and field operations, and consid- 
erable authority. 

Available information indicates that most responsible workers in the Appa- 
ratus have served an apprenticeship at lower levels of Communist Party organi- 
zation, usually within the provincial or district organs. The major characteris- 
tic desired in such workers appears to be trustworthiness, rather than technical 
training for a particular post in Moscow. 

The men who serve in the Apparatus may well be regarded as the most prom- 
ising in Party ranks. They are performing vital tasks under the direction of 
the Central Committee, and their prospects for advancement are bright. If 
they perform their Apparatus job creditably, they may expect assignments 
of the type given to such recent colleagues as the present head of the Soviet 
broadcasting system, the deputy chiefs of the Ukrainian and Byelo-Russian 
Party organizations, the editor of Pravda, the chief and his deputy of the USSR 
Ministry of State Control, and many others. They may even dream that, 
eventually, they will follow Malenkov, Zhdanov, Kaganovich, and other Ap- 
paratus graduates into the Politburo itself. 


129 Kul'tura i zhizn’, No. 26, p. 1 (September, 1948); ibid., No. 14, p. 2 (May, 1947). 


THE LODGE-GOSSETT RESOLUTION: A CRITICAL 
ANALYSIS 


RUTH C. SILVA 
Pennsylvania State College 


Since 1797, when Representative Smith of South Carolina proposed a con- 
stitutional amendment to reform the electoral college, scarcely a Congress has 
adjourned without the introduction of one or more resolutions on this subject.! 
A plan which is currently receiving attention was introduced in the Senate 
by Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts and in the House by Ed Gossett of 
Texas. The Senate has already passed the so-called Lodge-Gossett proposal 
by a vote of 64 to 27—-three more than the necessary two-thirds. There is 
actually some chance that the House of Representatives will approve the 
measure and send it to the states as it enjoys bi-partisan support and has 
received favorable committee action in the House.? 

The plan provides for three major changes in the electoral system. First, it 
would abolish presidential electors but retain the electoral votes of each state 
as at present. The purpose of this change is to prevent electors from acting on 
their own judgment. In the past, this matter has seemed relatively unimpor- 
tant. But the recent election indicated the dangers of an electoral system which 
allows a determined minority to seize a national party label and appropriate 
electoral votes as the Thurmond forces did in Alabama and Tennessee. The 
Alabama voters were not able to ballot for a Truman-Barkley slate of electors, 
because the Thurmond faction took over the state Democratic organization in 
the primary and nominated pro-Thurmond electors. Although these electors 
ran under the traditional Democratic emblem, they cast their electoral votes 
for Thurmond. Malcolm C. Hill, a Tennessee elector appointed on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, refused until after his selection in November to commit himself 
as to which candidate he would support in the college. When the chips were 
down, however, he cast his electoral vote for Truman. Another Democratic 
elector in Tennessee, Preston Parks, declared that he would cast his vote for 


1H. V. Ames, “Proposed Amendments to the Constitution,” H. Doc. 353, Pt. 2, 54th 
Cong., 2nd sess., pp. 77-123; M. A. Musmanno, “Proposed Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion,” H. Doc. 661, 70th Cong., 2nd sess., pp. 44-51, 60-64; Charles C. Tansill, “Proposed 
Amendments to the Constitution, S. Doc. 93, 69th Cong., 1st sess., p. 143; Carl A. Loeffler, 
“Proposed Amendments to the Constitution,’ Senate miscellaneous publication, p. 111 
[¥. 1.38:076/4/926-47(1949)]. 

la §, J. Res. 2, favorably reported by the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, S. Rept. 
602, Sist Cong., 1st sess. Cong. Rec. (Daily), Vol. 96, pp. 854, 908-920, 971, 981-985, 987, 
1087—1095, 1098-1101, 1108-1110, 1176-1191, 1289-1307. Forty-six Democrats and eight- 
een Republicans voted for the resolution; and four Democrats and twenty-three Republi- 
cans voted against it. 

2 Identical or almost identical resolutions offered in the House are H. J. Res. 2 by Gos- 
sett (D., Tex.), H. J. Res. 10 by Cannon (D., Mo.), H. J. Res. 11 by Celler (D., N. Y.), 
H. J. Res. 51 by Davis (R., Wisc.), H. J. Res. 78 by Hays (D., Ark.), H. J. Res. 81 by 
Johnson (R., Cal), H. J. Res. 82 by Priest (D., Tenn.), and H. J. Res. 121 by Boggs (D., 
La.). H. J. Res. 2 was reported favorably by the House Committee on the Judiciary, H. 
Rept. 1011, 81st Cong., 1st sess, 
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Thurmond if appointed to the electoral college. Parks redeemed his pledge 
despite his appointment on the Truman ticket.’ A system which permits such 
maneuvering doubtless needs reform; but it does not necessarily follow that 
abolition of the electors is the proper remedy. 

As Professor Wilmerding has pointed out, elimination of the electors would 
increase the possibility of electing a President of one party and a Vice President 
of another. Under the present system, each elector is “pledged” to the presi- 
dential and vice-presidential candidates of the same party. There is the possi- 
bility that, under the Lodge-Gossett plan, men of different parties would be 
elected to the presidential and vice-presidential posts.4 This feature of the Lodge 
plan would have the merit of forcing the parties to give more careful considera- 
tion to the vice-presidential nomination. In any case, this alleged weakness 
could be overcome by amending the plan so that the voter could ballot only 
for the presidential and vice-presidential candidates of the same party. 

Professor Wilmerding has also pointed out that there may actually be occa- 
sions when the electors serve a useful function. If, for example, the first choice 
_ of an elector’s constituents has no chance of winning the Presidency, the elector 
may cast his vote for his constituents’ known second choice. In 1912, many 
electors pledged to Theodore Roosevelt declared before the popular election 
that, if their candidate’s cause should prove hopeless and if the contest turned 
out to be one between Wilson and Taft, they would cast their electoral votes 
for the latter. This function of the electors might be extremely important, be- 
cause it is possible that in a three-party contest the candidate with the popular 
and electoral plurality would be unacceptable to the great majority of the 
people. Therefore, if the electors are to be eliminated, a method should be pro- 
vided for determining the people’s will when no presidential candidate receives 
a majority of the electoral vote.5 

In any case, the situation presented in 1948 in Alabama and Tennessee can 
be remedied without abolition of the electors. The problem can be met by adop- 
tion of a constitutional amendment requiring the presidential electors to cast 
their ballots for the presidential and vice-presidential candidates of the party 
under whose emblem they are appointed. The amendment could even stipu- 
late how the electors should cast their votes in case of the death of their party’s 


3 New York Times, Dec. 7, 14, and 16, 1948. An Alabama law (Act #886, approved July 
7, 1945) instructing electors to cast their ballots for the nominees of the party’s national 
convention was declared unconstitutional by the Alabama Supreme Court. Op. of the Jus- 
tices, 34 So. 2d 598 (1948). The Alabama Supreme Court also.refused injunctive relief to 
Adcock et al. who sought to compel the electors to cast their ballots for Truman. The 
Supreme Court of the United States refused to review the decision of the Alabama Su- 
preme Court. Adcock et al. v. Albritton et al., 885 U.S. 887 (1948). The Supreme. Court 
of the United States also denied motions for leave to file petitions for injunction and 
mandamus. Adcock et al. v. Albritton et al., 335 U.S. 882 (1948); Folsom et al. v. Albritton 
et al., 335 U.S. 882 (1948). 

4 Lucius Wilmerding, Jr., “Reform of the Electoral System,” Political Science Quar- 
terly, Vol. 64, pp. 1,17 (Mar,, 1949). 

5 Ibid., pp. 16-18, 20-21. 
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presidential (or vice-presidential) candidate." It could also instruct the elec- 
tors under what circumstances they could vote for their constituents’ second 
choice for President if that second choice could be presumed as in 1912. 

The second alteration provided for in the Lodge plan would make a plurality 
of forty percent—rather than a majority—of the electoral vote sufficient for 
election. If no person receives this percentage, the House and Senate, sitting in 
joint session and voting as individuals, shall choose a President from among the 
two candidates receiving the most electoral votes. A constitutional majority 
of the combined membership of the two houses shall be necessary for a choice. 
These provisions are a part of the so-called Lucas amendment which the Senate 
added to the Lodge resolution by a voice vote. 

Under the original Lodge-Gossett plan, there was no provision for a congres- 
sional referendum. A mere plurality of the electoral vote was sufficient for elec- 
tion. In case of tie in the electoral count, the candidate with the popular plural- 
ity was to become the President. The purpose of this change was to eliminate 
the possibility of election by the House of Representatives, where all the 
states, regardless of population, have an equal voice. It is rather generally 
agreed that the system by which the President is elected in case no candidate 
receives an electoral majority stands in need of reform. In 1948, a shift of 3,554 
votes in Ohio and 8,933 in California from Truman to Dewey would have 
thrown the election into the House, although Truman would still have had a 
popular margin of 2,122,849.6 When the electoral vote was counted, twenty- 
one state delegations in the House were Democratic and presumably for Tru- 
man, twenty were Republican and probably would have supported Dewey, 
four were Dixiecrat-Democratic and can be assumed to have favored Thur- 
mond, and three were evenly divided. Seven states, therefore, would have held 
the balance of power. Admittedly, such an electoral system could be improved; 
but this does not mean that changing the requirement from an electoral ma- 
jority to an electoral plurality is the proper change. 

The requirement of an electoral majority has the effect of compelling minori- 
ties to modify their extreme demands and to seek terms of accommodation with 
other groups to form parties capable of winning a majority of the electoral vote. 
This incentive to compromise would be eliminated if the majority requirement 
were removed. Moreover, as suggested previously, the candidate with the 
popular and electoral plurality in a multi-party contest may be wholly unac- 
ceptable to the great majority of the voters; and the requirement for a majority 


5a The Senate adopted an amendment proposed by Senator Lucas. Among other 
things, the amendment would empower Congress to provide by law for the case of the 
death of any persons from whom Congress may choose a President or Vice-President 
whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon Congress. Cong. Rec. (Daily), Vol. 96, 
p. 1804. Presumably this does not cover the case of a candidate who dies after receiving 
the requisite electoral vote. Such a case, it seems, would fall within the provisions of the 
Presidential Succession Act. 61 Stat. L. 380 (1947). 

These and all other calculations for the 1948 election, unless otherwise indicated, are 
the author’s and are based on the statistics compiled by the Associated Press from the 
official canvassing boards in the forty-eight states. New York Times, Dec. 11, 1948. 
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electoral vote reduces the possiblity of such a candidate’s winning the Presi- 
dency. These were the considerations which led the Senate to adopt the Lucas 
amendment.® 

This amendment eliminates the objectionable features of election by the 
House. It also has the merit —the Twentieth Amendment being in effect—of 
assuring the election of a President whose party affiliation would coincide with 
that of a majority in one, if not both houses of Congress. 

The third change projected by the Lodge-Gossett plan would abolish the 
general ticket system, by which a candidate with the popular plurality in a 
state is credited with all of that state’s electoral votes. Under the Lodge- 
Gossett plan, the electoral votes of each state would be apportioned among the 
candidates in exact ratio to the popular vote. In making these calculations, 
fractional numbers of less than one-thousandth are to be disregarded. In 1948, 
for example, Dewey polled 50.927 percent of the popular vote in Pennsylvania 
and received all of Pennsylvania’s 35 electoral votes; but under the Lodge-Gos- 
sett formula he would have won only 17.824 electoral votes in Pennsylvania. 
Supporters of the proposal cite these and various other statistics to prove 
how inaccurately the electoral vote reflects the popular vote. They tell us, for ex- 
ample, that Mr. Truman with 49.5 percent of the popular vote received 57.1 
percent of the electoral vote, whereas the Lodge formula would have given him 
only 48.6 percent of the electoral vote.’ This, however, is only part of the 
picture. 

The disparity between the electoral vote and the popular vote is not all due 
to the general ticket system. Actually three factors are responsible. First, the 
allocation of electoral votes among the states on the basis of congressional rep- 
resentation magnifies the electoral power of the small states. In 1948, the nine 
most populous states having 51 percent of the population received only 18 of 
the 96 electors based on representation in the Senate while the other 39 states 
received 78, To put it another way, one electoral vote in California represented 
395,040 people in contrast to one of Nevada’s electoral votes which represented 
46,667 people.’ 

The second cause for discrepancy between the popular vote and the electoral 
vote is the assignment of electoral votes to the states without regard to the 


% Cong. Rec. (Daily), Vol. 96, pp. 1180-1191, 1289-1307. The House minority report 
suggested requiring an electoral plurality of 35 percent. Op. cit., p. 27. Senator Ferguson 
suggested in his minority report that provision should be made for election by a Joint ses- 
sion of Congress—voting as individuals and not as states—in case no candidate received 
the required number of electoral votes. S. Rept. 602, Pt. 2, 81st Cong., Ist sess., p. 2. 

7 Joseph E. Kallenbach, “Presidential Election Reform,” Cong. Rec. (Daily), Vol. 95, 
pp. 4531-4536, n. 27 (Apr. 13, 1949). Statistics of a similar kind can be found throughout 
Hearings before a Subcommittee on the Judiciary, United States Senate, 8ist Cong., Ist 
sess., on S. J. Res. 2; and Hearings before Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, House of Representatives, 81st Cong., Ist sess., on H. J. Res. 2 (serial 3). 

8 Calculations based on United States Bureau of Census estimate of population, July 
1, 1947. Of course, considerable shifts of population have taken place since the census of 
1940. Information Please Almanac 1948 (New York, 1947), p. 266. 
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popular vote. In 1948, for example, one electoral vote in California represented 
160,862 popular votes whereas one electoral vote in South Carolina represented 
17,821 popular votes. 

The third cause of variance between the popular vote and the electoral vote 
is the general ticket system. The paradoxical aspect of the whole matter is 
that, with our sectional pattern of politics and our forty-eight different sets of 
suffrage qualifications, the general ticket system tends in Republican years to 
correct the disparity caused by magnifying the electoral power of the states in 
which the popular vote is small. The Lodge proposal would abolish the general 
ticket system without doing anything to correct the other two causes of devia- 
tion between the popular vote and the electoral vote. Advocates of electoral 
reform have correctly stated that an attempt to reduce the electoral power of 
the small states and to force the Solid South to extend the franchise or to give 
up electoral power would insure defeat for any reform of the electoral college.’ 
It is submitted, however, that the general ticket system should not be abolished 
unless something is also done to reduce the electoral power of the states in 
which the popular vote is small. 

Those who asked for adoption of the plan before the House and Senate sub- 
committees on the Judiciary stated time and again that the general ticket 
system denied the Presidency to the candidate with the most popular votes in 
1824, 1876, and 1888. These three cases, as well as a number of others, require 
examination. 

The election of 1824 actually proves nothing about the general ticket system. 
There is no way of proving that Jackson was the popular choice, because no 
popular votes were cast in six of the twenty-four states. Jackson was not de- 
feated by the general ticket system but by the constitutional requirement that 
one must receive a majority of the electoral vote in order to be elected.™ 


§ In 1948, for example, if the election had been determined by the nation-wide popular 
vote regardless of state lines, 17 states would have had their relative strength increased, and 
31 states would have had their relative strength decreased. California would have had her 
voice in electing the President increased 75.47%, Illinois (55.21%), Massachusetts 
(48.68%), New York (43.37%), Indiana (38.97%), New Jersey (32.92%), Ohio (28.10%), 
Washington (23.36%), Michigan (21.13%), Minnesota (20.17%), Connecticut (19.24%), 
Pennsylvania (16.42%), Wisconsin (16.06%), Missouri (14.80%), Iowa (18.22%), Kansas 
(7.50%), and West Virginia (2.06%). The following states would have had their voice in 
choosing the President decreased: South Carolina (80.56%), Alabama (78.67%) Nevada 
(77.35%), Mississippi (76.70%), Arkansas (70.62%), Wyoming (63.19%), Georgia 
(61.95 %), Virginia (58.45%), Vermont (55.22%), Louisiana (54.59%), Arizona (51.66%), 
Tennessee (50%), Delaware (49.38%), New Mexico (49%), Texas (45.58%), Maine 
(42.25%), Idaho (41.48%), North Dakota (89.84%), Montana (38.78%), North Carolina 
(38.88%), New Hampshire (36.92%), South Dakota (31.74%), Utah (24.57%), Oklahoma _ 
(21.30%), Florida (21.28%), Maryland (18.65%), Kentucky (18.44%), Nebraska 
(11.15%), Rhode Island (11.02%), Colorado (6.87%), and Oregon (4.69%). 

These figures indicate that a constitutional amendment making electoral strength pro- 
portional to popular vote could not secure ratification in the requisite 36 states. 

® Jackson received only 37.9 percent of the electoral vote. Thus, under the Lucas 
amendment, the choice of a President would have devolved upon Congress. 
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Furthermore, the general ticket system was not used in six of the eighteen states 
in which popular elections were held. In any case, Jackson won 10.209 more, 
and Adams received 14.014 fewer, electoral votes under the system used than 
they would have received under the Lodge formula.’ If the Lodge formula had 
been in operation and if each candidate is conceded the electoral votes he re- 
ceived by legislative appointment, Adams would have had a margin of 9.223 
electoral votes. If the Lucas amendment had also been in effect, however, 
Adams might not have won the Presidency. He would have had less than 40 
percent of the electoral vote, and a joint session of Congress—voting as indi- 
viduals—would have chosen the President." 

Similarly, the election of 1876 does not prove much about the general ticket 
system. Fraud and violence attended the popular polling in both North and 
South. The methods by which Tilden won a popular plurality are not above 
reproach. In the last analysis, he was defeated, not because of the general 
ticket system, but because a fifteen-man electoral commission gave the Presi- 
dency to Hayes by a vote of eight Republicans to seven Democrats. The facts 
seem to indicate that Hayes would have won a free popular election, but an 
honest count of the votes actually cast would have given the Presidency to 
Tilden.“ Probably the most that can be said for the Lodge formula in this 
connection is that it would have permitted Tilden’s spurious plurality to have 
won the Presidency for him. In any case, the Lodge proposal is no guarantee 
against disputed election returns. Indeed, the operation of the Lodge plan in a 
close contest would likely increase the possibility of contested returns.” 


10 Electors were appointed by the legislature in New York, Delaware, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Vermont, and Louisiana. Electors were chosen by popular vote in districts in 
Maryland, Kentucky, Tennessee, Illinois, Maine, and Missouri. In other words, the gen- 
eral ticket system was used in only twelve states. Historical Statistics of the United States 
(Washington, 1949), p. 288. In any case, Jackson only polled 43 per cent of the popular 
vote, and his plurality was only 44,804. Ibid., p. 290. At the time these computations were 
made, the Lodge plan provided that calculations were to be carried to three decimal places 
“unless a more detailed calculation would change the result of the election.” Consequently, 
these computations were carried to five decimal places. Later the Senate adopted an 
amendment limiting calculations to three decimal places. In this case, however, the two 
extra decimal places make no material difference. 

isa The votes in the House were 87 for Adams, 71 for Jackson, and 54 for Clay. It is noth- 
ing more than optimistic speculation to assume that the 54 votes for Clay and the 48 
senatorial votes would have been cast so as to have given Jackson the requisite 131 votes. 

1 Paul L. Haworth, The Hayes-Tilden Disputed Presidential Election of 1876 (Cleve- 
land, 1906); U.S. Electoral Commission, The Electoral Count of 1877 (Washington, 1877). 
Not only was there no popular vote in Colorado because the electors were appointed by the 
legislature, but also there was so much fraud that nobody can determine exactly what per- 
centage of the popular vote each candidate had. No official count of the popular vote was 
made. According to the Democratic count, Tilden had a plurality of 264,292; but accord- 
ing to the Republican count, his plurality was only 252,224. Application of the Lodge for- 
mula to the Democratic count would give him a margin of 11.2 electoral votes; and under 
the Republican count he would have had a margin of 10.5 electoral votes. For the two 
counts, see Edward Stanwood, A History of the Presidency (Boston, 1904), Vol. 1, p. 383. 

12 Elections would become closer contests as a.result of dividing the electoral vote in 
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Critics of the general ticket system are on more solid ground when they cite 
the election of 1888. If the Lodge-Gossett plan had been effective and if its 
operation had not altered America’s voting habits, Grover Cleveland’s popular 
margin of 95,713 would have taken him to the Presidency.“ In two, and per- 
haps three, other elections, however, the Lodge formula would have defeated 
the candidate with the popular plurality. In 1880, Garfield won 7,618 more 
popular votes than General Hancock, his Democratic rival; but the Jatter 
would have become the President by a margin of 6.8 electoral votes.“ In the 
election of 1896, McKinley polled 50.9 percent: of the popular vote in contrast 
to Bryan’s 46.8 percent, yet McKinley would have snatched defeat from vic- 
tory by a margin of 6.0 electoral votes.° The presidential race of 1900 most 
likely would have been a disputed election; and extended mathematical calcu- 
lations might have put Bryan in the White House, despite McKinley’s popular 
majority and margin of 861,759. Incidentally this was the greatest popular 
margin of any presidential candidate up to that time: Application of some 


each state. For example, in the election of 1908, the electoral vote margin would have been 
3.9; in the election of 1900, there probably would have been a margin of about 0.1 electoral 
votes. Hearings on H. J. Res. 2, op. cit., p. 99. Moreover, this would make a few hundred 
popular votes, properly distributed, the determinant of the outcome. See n. 16, below. 

13 According to calculations prepared by the Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress, Cleveland would have garnered 202.9 electoral votes instead of 168, 
and Harrison would have received only 185.8 instead of 233. Hearings on H. J. Res. 2, 
op. cil., p. 99. 

1 Republicans: popular vote, 4,449,653 or 48.3 percent; electoral vote, 214; electoral 
vote under Lodge formula, 175.1. Democrats: popular vote, 4,442,035 or 48.2 percent; 
electoral vote, 155; electoral vote under Lodge formula, 181.9. Jbzd., p. 99. 

16 Republicans: popular vote 7,035,638; electoral vote 271; electoral vote under Lodge 
formula, 215.38. Democrats: popular vote, 6,467,946; electoral vote 176; electoral vote un- 
der Lodge formula, 221.3. Ibid., p. 99. s 

16 According to the calculations of the Legislative Reference Service, McKinley would 
have had a margin of one-tenth of an electoral vote. Republicans: popular vote, 7,219,530 
or 51.7 percent; electoral vote 292; electoral vote under Lodge formula, 217.3. Democrats: 
popular vote, 6,358,071 or 45.5 percent; electoral vote, 155; electoral vote under Lodge 
formula, 217.2. Ibid., p. 99. 

According to the author’s calculations based on statistics in the Statistical Abstract 
of the United States 1908, p. 42, which seem to be the same statistics used by the Legislative 
Reference Service, McKinley would have had a pluraltiy of 0.192 electoral votes. 

According to Senator Taft’s calculations, Bryan would have had a plurality of 4.3 
electoral votes, The statistics on which Taft based his computations are as follows: Re- 
publicans’ popular vote of 52.8 percent and a plurality of 861,000; Democrats’ popular 
vote of 47.2 percent. Cong. Rec. (Daily), Vol. 96, pp. 1298, 1300-1301. 

A shift of 100 votes from McKinley to Bryan in each of the eleven states of the solid 
South and in Kentucky would have given Bryan a margin of .002 electoral votes (author's 
calculations based on statistics in the Statistical Abstract of the United States 1908, p. 42). 
Yet McKinley would still have had a popular margin of 859,059 and an absolute majority 
of 51.69 percent. Election returns will actually vary by several thousand votes as recounts 
and more careful calculations progress. For example, according to the New York Times 
compilation for the 1948 election (op. cit.), Truman had a plurality of 2,135,336. But ac- 
cording to returns corrected to January 29, 1949, his plurality had increased by 1,189 
(H. Repi., op. cit., pp. 14-15). Certainly, these figures suggest that the Lodge formula 
would give rise to contested returns in a close election. 
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elementary statistical methods to actual election returns indicates that these 
three cases are not mere accidents and that the Lodge-Gossett plan would oper- 
ate to the advantage of the Democrats and to the disadvantage of the Republi- 
cans as long as the South remains relatively solid and southern suffrage remains 
limited. 

The difference between the percent electoral vote under the Lodge formula 
and the percent popular vote for the two parties is instructive: 


TABLE I 
Democratic Party Republican Party 
Percent of Percent of 
electoral electoral 
Year vote | Percentof) Devia- vote | Percentof| Devia- 
under popular tion under popular tion 
Lodge vote Lodge vote 
plan plan 
1880 49.295 48.225 +1.070 47.453 48.308 —0.855 
1884 50.000 48.842 +1.158 47 .307 48.215 —0. 908 
1888 50.599 48.658 +1.941 46.334 47.817 —1.483 
1892 45 .653 46.119 0.466 41.937 43.100 —1.163 
1896 49.508 46.824 +2. 684 48.166 50.934 —2.768 
1900 48.591 45.530 +3.061 48.618 51.699 —3.086 
1904 37.605 37.597 +0.008 56.408 56.412 ~0.004 
1908 46.977 43.051 +3 .926 47.785 51.581 —3.796 
1912 46.460 41.821 +4.639 21.450 23.178 —1.728 
1916 53.540 49.265 +4.275 41.827 46.058 -4.231 
1920 40.038 34.666 +5.372 56.478 61.237 —4.759 
1924 36.045 28.828 +7.217 48.738 54.054 —~§.316 
1928 43.616 40.793 +2 .823 54.972 58.110 —3.138 
1932 61.695 57.411 +4 .284 35.706 89.651 — 3.945 
1936 64.087 60.194 +3 .893 33.070 36.539 —3.469 
1940 58.380 53.847 +4.533 40.414 44.770 —~4.356 
1944 55.499 51.644 +3.855 42.147 45.869 — 3.722 


1948 49.190 49.363 —0.173 41.902 44.988 —3.086 


w sn ne 





It will be noticed that the Democrats would have had a plus deviation in 
sixteen of the eighteen elections and the Republicans would have had a con- 
sistent minus deviation. The average Democratic deviation for the period 
would be-+3.006, whereas the average Republican deviation would be —2.879. 
In other words, on a nation-wide basis, the Lodge formula would have consist- 
ently given the Democrats a greater electoral vote and the Republicans a 
smaller electoral vote than they were entitled to by their percentage of the 
popular vote.” In summary, the Lodge formula would reduce the possibility 


17 The author’s calculations based on the statistics used by the Legislative Reference 
Service, Hearings on H. J. Res. 2, op. cit., p. 99. It will be noticed that the author used the 
electoral vote calculations of the Legislative Reference Service for the election of 1900. 
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of a Republican’s reaching the Presidency even with a popular plurality, but 
would enable a Democrat to salvage victory from popular defeat. 

The Democratic advantage and the Republican disadvantage under the 
Lodge plan should not be attributed to the magnified electoral power of the 
small states which results from giving the constant two electoral votes to all 
states and from giving one additional elector to Delaware, Nevada, and Wyo- 
ming, which do not always have the population quota requisite for the election 
of one Representative in all other states. If this were the cause, one could expect 
the Democratic deviation to increase in proportion to the number of states 
carried under the Lodge formula. Actually the correlation is so small as to indi- 
cate neither a direct nor an inverse proportion between the Democratic devia- 
tion and the number of states carried under the Lodge plan.1® 

The Lodge formula would redound to the advantage of the Democrats and 
to the disadvantage of the Republicans because the Democratic stronghold is 
in the South, where a relatively few popular votes will win an electoral vote. 
The Republicans, on the other hand, must seek their electoral votes in the other 
states, where more popular votes are necessary to win an electoral vote. It will 
be noticed that the Democratic advantage under the Lodge formula varies 
directly with the solidness of the South and/or inversely with popular partici- 
pation in that area. In other words, the more solid the South and the more 
Southerners who do not vote in the popular election, the more the Lodge for- 
mula will magnify the strength of the Democrats: 





TABLE II 
Demo- Southern Demo- Southern 
cratic popular cratic popualr 
advan- ; participa- advan- participa- 
Year tage Solidness tion rela- || Year tage Solidness tion rela- 
(taken of South” tive to (taken of South? tive to 
from rest of from rest of 
Table I) country? Table I) country”? 
1892 | —0.466 61.47 70.31 1944 | +3.855 73.66 41.28 
1948 | —0.173 45.03 43.91 1936 | +3.893 83.07 39.18 
1904 | +0.008 70.33 40.43 1908 | +3.926 |. 68.02 42.88 
1880 | +1.070 59.75 75.74 1916 | -4.275 74.73 42.54 
1884 | +1.158 61.41 73.92 1932 | +4.284 83.27 40.66 
1888 | +1.941 63.45 69.33 1940 | +4.533 80.44 40.18 
1896 | +2.684 66.33 65.58 1912 | +4.639 70.94 43.19 
1928 | +2.823 57.18 38.62 1920 | +5.372 67.55 41.22 
1900 | +3.061 66.27 53.76 1924 | +-7.217 70.36 36.63 


18 For the Democrats, the rank-difference coefficient of correlation is positive .114; for 
the Republicans, the rank-difference coefficient of correlation is negative .063, which is so 
small that it could not possibly account for the Republican disadvantage. 

1? The calculations in Table II are based on statistics in the following sources: Stan- 
wood, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 417, 448; and the Statistical Abstracts of the United States, 1912 
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The Democrats would have suffered a disadvantage under the Lodge formula 
only in 1892, when the Populists polled a sizeable part of a relatively large 
popular vote in the South,” and in 1948, when the Dixiecrats invaded Southern 
Democracy. It is enlightening to see the deviation between the percent electoral 
vote under the Lodge formula and the percent popular vote for a period when 
the South was not solid: 


(pp. 727-735), 1917 (pp. 698, 702), 1920 (pp. 758, 762), 1924 (pp. 141-142), 1928 (pp. 166- 
167), 1933 (pp. 155-156), 1937 (pp. 159-160), 1941 (pp. 174-175), 1944-45 (pp. 251, 253). 
The ‘‘solidness of the South” is an average percentage of the popular vote polled by the 
Democrats in the eleven states, weighting each state according to its electoral vote. This 
method was used because it makes a great difference, for example, whether the Democrats 
poll 90 percent of the popular vote in a state with three electoral votes or in a state with 
twenty electoral votes. Of course, the eleven states of the Solid South are: Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tenn- 
essee, Texas, and Virginia. 

The rank-difference coefficient of correlation between the solidness of the South and 
the Democratic advantage under the Lodge formula is .680. 

20 Popular participation in the South in relation to popular participation in the rest of 
the country is measured in terms of the relation between the percent of the national popu- 
lar vote polled in the South and the percent of the total electoral vote cast by the South. 
In 1928, for example, the South cast 23.729 percent of the electoral vote (126 out of 531); 
but only 9.164 percent of the nation-wide popular vote was polled in the South. Of course, 
9.164 is 38.619 percent of 23.729. Thus popular participation of that year was figured as 
38.619 percent. In other words, if the election had been determined by the nation-wide 
popular vote, the South would have had only 38.619 percent of the voice which the eleven 
states actually had in electing the President. It will be noted that the low popular par- 
ticipation that year partially offset the lack of southern solidarity. . 

The rank-difference coefficient of correlation between the Democratic advantage under 
the Lodge formula and popular participation in the South is negative .587; the coefficient 
of multiple correlation between Democratic advantage and solidness of the South and popu- 
lar participation in the South (Ri.23) is .701. 

2 The Democratic disadvantage in 1892 cannot be explained entirely by the relatively 
high popular vote in the South and the relative lack of southern solidarity. Another im- 
portant factor was the Populist invasion of Democratic strength in the small western states 
which are over-represented in the electoral college: 


Stat oe Percentage of the Popular Vote 
as a Republican Democratic Populist 
Colorado 4 41.1 — 57.1 
Idaho 3 44.9 (2 votes) 53.7 
Montana 3 42.5 39.7 16.6 
Nevada 3 25.8 6.6 66.8 
North Dakota 3 48.5 — 49.0 
Oregon 4 44.6 18.1 34.4 
South Dakota 4 49.5 12.9 37.6 
Washington 4 41.5 33.8 21.7 
Wyoming 3 50.6 — 46.2 


Calculations based on election returns in the Statistical Abstract of the United States 
1912, pp. 728, 735. 
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TABLE III ; 
Democratie Party Republican Party 
Percent of Percent of 
electoral Percent of Deyi electoral Percent of Devi 
Year vote under popular evia- || vote under popular Srian 
Lodge vote tian Lodge vote tion 
plan plan 
1864 44,292 44.940 —0.648 55.708 55.060 +0.648 
1868 45.986 47 .832 —1.346 54.014 52.668 +1.346 
1872 43.470 43.823 —0.358 56.011 55.621 +0.390 
1876 50.976(?) 50.933(?) | +0.043 47 .995(?) 47.951(?) | +0.044 


The South did not participate in the election of 1864 and participated in 
only a limited way in the other three elections. In 1868, 1872, and 1876, the 
reconstruction regimes enforced a Republican-Democratic-two-party system 
with varying degrees of success. In these four elections, the average Republican 
deviation would have been +0.607 and the Democratic deviation would have 
been —0.576.” 

The reason for these deviations can be clearly shown by inspecting the results 
of the 1948 election. In the eleven states of the Solid South one electoral vote 
represented 40,260 popular votes, while in the other thirty-seven states one 
electoral vote represented 107,840. The civil rights question decreased Demo- 
cratic strength in the South but did not add much to the Republican vote. 
The principal beneficiaries of Democratic reverses were the Dixiecrats, who 
carried states in which the popular vote was low. Actually they won an electoral 
vote for every 29,982 popular votes. In spite of Democratic losses, Truman still 
would have captured 57.18 of the South’s 127 electoral votes under the Lodge 
formula, and the Republicans would have won only 30.35, giving the Demo- 
crats a lead of 26.83 electoral votes in that area. This lead represented a popu- 
lar margin of 1,194,700. To win 26.83 electoral votes outside the South in order 
to overcome Truman’s southern lead, Dewey would have had to poll a popular 
margin in the North of approximately 2,893,347. Dewey’s necessary popular 
margin would vary slightly, of course, depending on his success in the small 
states in relation to his success in the large states.” 

In those elections in which the South is more solid than it was in 1948, the 
Republican handicap under the Lodge formula would be much greater. In 
1932, for example, if the Lodge plan had been effective, if the total popular 
vote had remained constant, and if the distribution of the popular vote between 
the two parties in the South had remained the same, Hoover could not have won 


22 See n. 17, supra. The author used the statistics of the Legislative Reference Service 
for the election of 1876. 
2a Calculations carried to five decimal places, 
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the election without a popular plurality of approximately 5,417,870. That 
year each electoral vote in the South represented 30,381 popular votes. Under 
the Lodge formula, Roosevelt’s popular margin of 2,250,887 in the South would 
have given him 103.26 electoral votes to Hoover’s 19.87. In the South, Roose- 
velt would have had a margin of 83.39 electoral votes. In order to win 83.39 
electoral votes in the other thirty-seven states, where each electoral vote repre- 
sented 88,365 popular votes, Hoover would have had to poll a popular plurality 
of approximately 7,668,757 or an overall North-South plurality of 
5,417,870. In other words, Hoover could have had a popular plurality of more 
than five million and been defeated in the electoral count.” 

Senator Lodge has stated that he does not understand how the Lodge-Gossett 
formula would harm the Republican Party since the formula would have given 
the Republican candidate more electoral votes than he actually received in 
1948.74 Of course, the formula would also have given the Republican candidate 
more electoral votes in 1932, 1936, 1940, and 1944; but the significant question 
is not whether the Lodge formula would enlarge the electoral vote of the party 
which would lose the election in any event. The real question is how the 
Lodge plan would affect the electoral vote of the party which polled the popular 
plurality. As has been shown, the formula would endanger a Republican elec- 
toral plurality in years when the Republican Party actually won a popular 
plurality. 

On several occasions Senator Lodge has said that it is incorrect to apply his 
formula to the statistics of past elections because the adoption of his plan would 
change America’s voting habits. In particular, he thinks the South would be 
blessed with a Republican-Democratic-two-party system. He believes Republi- 
cans would come to the polls because their efforts would no longer be futile 
and Democrats would come to the polls because their votes would no longer 
be superfluous. There is a possibility that this prophecy would prove true; 
but what is the probability? The voting pattern of the South has been remark- 
ably uniform ever since the demise of the reconstruction regimes. Even if one 
compares the primary vote in the South to the general election vote in the other 
thirty-seven states, the number of Southerners going to the polls is relatively 
low. As a matter of fact, in the South as a whole participation in a presidential 
election is usually greater than participation in the largest primaries. And 
where will Republican votes come from in the South? To expect such miracu- 
lous results from mere electoral reform is attaching too little importnace to his- 
torical, social, economic, and political factors. 

The first possible source of Republican strength in the South is the uncertain 
number of disfranchised. The Republicans have no power in southern legisla- 


233 The author’s calculation is based on the statistics in Edgar Eugene Robinson, They 
Voted for Roosevelt (Stanford, 1947), pp. 42-46. The popular vote in this hypothetical case 
is as follows: Roosevelt, 41.7%; Hoover, 55.4%; others, 2.4%. 

“ Hearings on S.J. Res. 2, op. cit., p. 88. 

25 Ibid., pp. 8-9, 71-90; Cong. Rec. (Daily), Vol. 95, pp. 2946-2951 (Mar. 22, 1949). 
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tures to enlarge the electorate. As a matter of fact, Republican popularity among 
the disfranchised might induce southern Democratic legislatures to tighten 
suffrage qualifications.” In any case, southern Democracy met the Populist 
challenge with a program of systematic disfranchisement through literacy 
tests and cumulative poll taxes.2”7 That the northern states would retaliate 
seems unlikely; but if they did not, a northern electoral vote would continue 
to stand for several times as many popular votes as would be represented by 
a southern electoral vote. If the North did retaliate, as Professor Hermens of 
Notre Dame University told the Senate subcommittee, one of the most un-- 
healthy rivalries in American history would result.28 
The second possible source of Republican strength in the South is among 

those who now disfranchise themselves by staying away from the polls. Repub- 
lican appeal to southern conservatives would endanger its liberal and Negro 
support in all forty-eight states. Appeal to southern Negroes and liberals would 
alienate those southern conservatives to whom Republican economic and 
fiscal policy is most likely to appeal. Adoption of the Lodge-Gossett proposal 
would probably mean that, in years when the Republicans can win sufficient 
popular support outside the South to give them a national plurality in the popu- 
lar vote, they would trade large blocks of electoral votes in the North for insig- 
nificant numbers in the South. This, in turn, would mean that the Republicans 














260 For example: 


Total vote for presiden- 


Total votes for single office receiving tial electors 


State highest state-wide vote in 1942 
primaries 1940 1944 

Alabama (Governor) 279,454 294,219 244,743 
Arkansas (Atty. Gen.) 228,414 200,743 212,954 
Florida (U. 5. Represent.) 258,668 485 ,492 482,592 
Georgia (Governor) 301,686 312,539 328,111 
Louisiana (U. S. Senator) 321,041 872,305 349 , 383 
Mississippi (U. S. Senator) 133 , 449 175,824 180,080 
North Carolina (U. 5. Senator) 320,755 822,648 790,554 
South Carolina (U. 5. Senator) 234,942 99,830 103,8375 
Tennessee (Governor) 297,197 522,823 510,792 
Texas (U. S. Senator) 983,512 1,041,168 1,150,330 
Virginia (U. 5. Represent.) 41,318 346,607 388 , 485 

TOTALS 3, 400 , 436 4,674,198 4,741,899 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States 1948, pp. 234, 237; ibid., 1944-45, pp. 


251, 257. 


26 On this point, see the minority report on H. J. Res. 2, op. cit., pp. 28-29. 
27 Wilfred E. Binkley, American Political Parties (New York, 1943), p. 317. 


% Hearings on S. J. Res. 2, op. cit., p. 209. 
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would have to roll up enormous popular pluralities in the North to capture the 
Presidency, whereas the Democrats who only placed in the popular race could 
win in the electoral count. 

More than the fate of the Republican Party is involved. The operation of a 
democratic party system, in contrast to a Democratic Party system, depends 
on the existence of an opposition which has a reasonable chance of winning 
control of the executive. To make it virtually impossible for the Republicans 
to win the Presidency even when they poll substantial pluralities or even 
majorities is to render the Republican Party ineffective as a counterpoise. If 
the Republicans could remain sufficiently alive under such a system to win con- 
trol of Congress, at least the Lodge-Gossett plan would increase the possibility 
that the Republican Congress would be saddled with a Democratic President. 

The elimination of electors and the reform of the system by which a Presi- 
dent is chosen when no candidate receives the required number of electoral 
votes are doubtless desirable changes. If the electoral votes are to be divided 
in each state, the reduction of the electoral requirement from a majority to 
forty percent is necessary. Otherwise, most Presidents would probably be 
elected by a joint session of Congress. But this reduction and the division of a 
state’s electoral votes would have more far-reaching consequences than is gen- 
erally realized. 


PATHOLOGY OF DEMOCRACY IN LATIN AMERICA 
INTRODUCTION 


W. W. PIERSON 
University of North Carolina 


There is, of course, nothing new about ventures in pathological studies « 
politics. Our own history and that of many other peoples have abounded i 
them and these studies have exhibited extremes of variation in quality of ev 
dence, intensity of purpose, and value of prescribed remedies. It would requi 
but a slight effort of imagination to evoke the shades of a long line of observer 
critics, reformers, muckrakers, and planners. The tribe of those who will nc 
allow the “sinners of the world, as Pharisees, to close their eyes to their ow 
defects” grows with time. It matters little whether or not we think the practic 
always is as it should be. It is likely to continue. 

We might claim as a justification of and as a platform for this symposiu 
the presidential address delivered to this Association one year ago on tk 
topic of ‘Pathological Problems in Politics,’’! in which President Spenct 
analyzed many pathological symptoms and troubles of both our Associatio 
and our country. In one place he said, “What we need is the scientist’s co: 
vision of reality ...’’; in another, “These pathological factors call for cow 
ageous dealing”; and in still another, “let not America threaten the otherwis: 
minded, or insist on all men’s thinking our thoughts after our manner; or col 
dition our cooperative aid upon Britain’s and the others’ abandoning tl 
socialism, or social democracy, or Christian democracy, or whatever it is, th: 
suits their condition of mind and of economy.” 

As we turn to the peoples of Latin America, we may safely reflect that the: 
too, have had political pathologists—with no less than Bolfvar among the firs 
and including among others such well-known names as Sarmiento, Genar 
García, Argiiedas, Bunge, Ingenieros, Colmo, and Mendieta—with diagnosi 
therapeutics, and surgery featuring a “sickness” literature. It may also be r 
membered that Latin American writers have written pathological studies an 
expressed pathological prognoses and diagnoses about the United States. ' 

The plan in this series of papers is to offer in the form of a symposium tł 
the points of view of a historian, a political scientist, an economist, and 
sociologist. The participants have written with frankness and sincerity- 
without which this series would be futile; they have also written objectivel 
without conscious assumptions of superiority for the so-called democracy of tk 
United States. Each of the principals is a friend of the Latin American countrie 
and peoples. 

* Shorter versions of the following papers were read and discussed at a section meetir 

of the American Political Science Association, December 28, 1949. Additional copies of th 

, Symposium may be procured at $0.50 per copy from the Secretary-Treasurer of the Assoc 
ation. 


1 Presidential address before the American Political Science Association at its 44i 
Annual Meeting, December 28, 1948, review, Vol. 43, pp. 1-16 (Feb., 1949). 
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One comment should be made in fairness to the participants. They are sensi- 
tively aware that many of the conditions described and analyzed in their papers 
vary sharply and significantly between, and in respect of some within, the 
several countries. They have not in the space allotted to them been able to 
allude to nor to explain the nature and incidence of these variations. An ex- 
panded treatment would doubtless lead to statements of specific geographic 
and national identification of such conditions and to detailed exceptions to 
general observations. 

Several of the participants were troubled by the title of the symposium and 
especially by the need for a usable definition of democracy. The problem of 
terminological obscurity with reference to this term is probably not subject to 
resolution at this time, if ever. The word democracy is not static, but perhaps 
indefinitely extensible in meaning. There is the possibility that the opinions 
and platforms of the opposition to the democracy of one generation may be 
absorbed and incorporated into the official dogma of the democracy of another. 
Undoubtedly, many anomalies have been reconciled with democracy. ‘Those 
who would seek stability in government and society, the maintenance and 
preservation of a favored “way of life,” and “timeless values of universal appli- 
cation” would probably be disposed to find in the unrestricted extensibility of 
the meaning of democracy a special case of pathology of democracy every where. 


A HISTORIAN’S POINT OF VIEW 


ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 
University of Pennsylvania 


I 


Some years ago, Harold J. Laski sketched the modern evolution of the demo- 
cratic idea in terms which are still valid today for Latin America, as well as for 
other parts of the world.! The three main points which were developed by 
Laski were, first, that while the essence of the democratic idea is equality, 
nineteenth-century democrats made liberty their first goal on the assumption 
that equality would follow, once liberty was achieved; second, that when ex- 
perience proved this to be a mistaken assumption, the twentieth century 
shifted the emphasis back to equality and sought to achieve it even at the 
expense of liberty; and third, that this shift was accompanied by a broadening 
of the democratic idea, which ceased to be essentially political and became 
economic and social as well. Laski’s generalizations provide a good framework 
for the history of democratic thought in Latin America. Their validity for this 
purpose is indicated by the fact that the details of his historical sketch, which 
he drew almost exclusively from the history of Europe, might have been drawn 
equally well from the history of Latin America. 

The continuity of foreign influence upon political thought in Latin America 
should be stressed, for it is too often forgotten or ignored. The common impres- 


1 “Democracy,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 3, pp. 76-84. 
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sion is that, after being held incommunicado for three centuries in the darkness 
of their colonial dungeon, the Latin Americans suddenly emerged into the 
noon-day glare of the revolutionary thought of France,.England, and the 
United States, and were blinded by it; that almost immediately they were 
again cut off from the outside world and plunged back into darkness by the 
outbreak of alternating despotism and anarchy which afflicted most of the new 
states as soon as their independence was assured; and that only in the present 
century have they renewed contact with the outside world on a large scale and 
begun to catch up with liberal thought in the more advanced countries. 

Actually, as Silvio Zavala? has demonstrated, even in the colonial period 
Spanish America maintained a strong liberal tradition, which was mainly Span- 
ish but also more broadly European and which provided one of the foundations 
for the democratic movement since independence. As others have shown, the 
European revolutions of 1848, particularly the French, had profound repercus- 
sions throughout Latin America. In the latter half of that century, as we shall 
see, positivism played an important part in re-orienting Latin American 
thought about the problems of democracy. And it is general knowledge that the 
United States, too, continued to influence the political thought of Latin 
America during the supposedly dark age between the end of the wars of inde- 
pendence and the close of the nineteenth century—witness the large-scale bor- 
rowings from this country in the Argentine Constitution of 1853 and in the 
Brazilian Constitution of 1891. 

To be sure, there was never an absolute identity between democratic thought 
in Latin America, on the one hand, and the United States or Europe, on the 
other. Thus, de Tocqueville, who made a strong impact upon the thought of his 
time in the United States and Europe, was almost completely ignored in Latin 
America, whereas his contemporary and rival, Lamartine, enjoyed a vogue in 
Latin America that had no faintest counterpart in the United States. Again, 
when James Bryce visited South America early in the present century, he was 
pained to learn that ‘the European books most popular among the few who 
approach abstract subjects are those of Mr. Herbert Spencer” and that “those 
few are unwilling to believe that he is not deemed in his own country to be a 
great philosopher.’ 

Yet the fact remains that in its thought on political subjects, including 
democracy, Latin America has always followed the major trends in Europe and 
the United States. The only exceptions of any note have been occasional ro- 
mantic essays in Indianism, which have not produced any major alterations in 
the political thinking of a single country. These facts have been understood by 
the observers who have at various times written about what we are calling the 
pathology of democracy in Latin America. The concept of pathology presup- 
poses a norm, and Latin Americans took as their norm the democratic ideals 
and performances of Western Europe and the United States. As both norms 


_? Silvio Zavala, La filosofia politica en la conquista de América (Mexico, 1947). 
' 3 James Bryce, South America; Observations and Impressions (New York, 1928), p. 
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and diagnoses changed with the passage of time, it may help to review some of 
the principal stages in their development. 


II 


Let us begin with that eminent pathologist Simón Bolivar. His testimony is 
important because he was for two decades an eminent practitioner of. politics 
in several South American countries; because of the broad social range of his 
diagnosis, which led García Calderón to call him ‘‘the first sociologist of these 
romantic [Latin American] democracies”; and because of the vogue his ideas 
still enjoy in certain circles. 

Bolivar’s diagnosis was pessimistic in the extreme. His belief that his fellow 
Latin Americans were unfit for self-government amounted to an obsession. Over 
a period of twenty years he examined every nook and cranny of the social 
structure for proof that he was right; and he found it everywhere. “For cen- 
turies we were political ciphers funder Spain’s rule]; our condition was even 
lower than slavery,” he asserted in his famous Jamaica letter of 1815. “That is 
why it is so hard for us to rise to the enjoyment of freedom. In everything that 
concerned public affairs, we were left in perpetual infancy.... Events have 
already shown that completely representative institutions are not suited to our 
present character, habits and education, [conocimientos]....As long as our 
fellow citizens do not acquire the talents and virtues which distinguish our 
brothers to the north [i.e., in the United States], a system of government by the 
masses, far from being good for us, will bring ruin upon us. Unfortunately, we 
seem to be far from possessing these traits. .. . We are ruled by the vices which 
are inevitably formed under the rule of a nation like Spain, which has always 
been noted for its fierceness, ambition, vengefulness and greed.” He saw still 
other bars to democracy—such as racial heterogeneity, poverty, and personal- 
ism—but most of these, too, he regarded as bitter fruits of the heritage from 
Spain. 

This gloomy view was based upon the first five years of the Spanish Ameri- 
can effort at self-government, and Bolivar recognized that it was still too early 
to speak with certainty. But subsequent experience confirmed and deepened 
his pessimism, and twelve years later he recorded the conviction that the people 
of Latin America were unfit, not only for republican government, but for con- 
stitutional government of any kind. 

If Bolfvar’s diagnosis is suspect on the ground that he was rationalizing his 
Napoleonic lust for power, consider the one offered by the great Argentine 
statesman and schoolteacher-president, Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, whose 
devotion to democracy is not open to suspicion. Generalizing from the experi- 
ence of his own country, which accepted for two decades the domination of the 
tyrant Rosas, he declared that “an ignorant people will always elect a Rosas.” 
Ignorance, which he equated with illiteracy, was therefore in his mind the chief 
obstacle to democracy in Spanish America; but there were two other formidable 
obstacles which were closely related to it, namely, the low standard of living and 
what he called the Spanish “racial’’ heritage. His diagnosis thus resembled 
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Bolivar’s in some important respects. Sarmiento was, however, far more hope- 
ful of effecting a cure, though he recognized that this would be a long and pain- 
ful process, since his diagnosis meant that Spanish America would have to be 
revolutionized culturally, economically and socially before democracy could 
thrive. 

Recognition of this fact led some of Sarmiento’s less sanguine contempora- 
ries, such as Alberdi, the so-called Edmund Burke of Latin America, and the 
“burgeois socialist” Echeverria, to the conclusion that the ills of democracy in 
Latin America were due not only to the character of its people, but also to the 
faulty definition and technique of democracy which Latin American liberals of 
the first generation had accepted on faith from their doctrinaire European 
mentors. The greatest mistake, said Echeverria, had been in “giving votes and 
arms to the common man, thus putting the destiny of the whole country at the 
mercy of the masses.” “So long as you let the populace decide,” said Alberdi, 
“the populace will always elect children who mouth pretty phrases.’’4 This 
restatement of the problem in terms of conservative democracy involved the 
rejection of one set of European authorities, the doctrinaire liberals of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century; but it was carried out with the aid 
of newer European authorities, mainly French (Saint Simon, Leroux, Lam- 
menais, Lerminier) but also German (Hegel and Savigny) and English (Bent- 
ham), 

The result was the development of a new criterion for measuring the health of 
democracy in Latin America, namely, its ability to develop an élite capable of 
making conservative democracy function successfully. The conservative re- 
vision of democratic ideas in the 1830’s and 1840’s found notable expression in 
many other countries besides Argentina. For example, in 1848 the Peruvian 
Bartolomé Herrera, described by another prominent Peruvian writer of the 
present day, Victor Andrés Belaunde, as “the most clear-sighted of our political 
philosophers,’’> published a book which made a frontal attack on the whole 
conception of popular sovereignty and majority rule. 

At the same time, diagnosticians clung to the popular conception of democ- 
racy, which was greatly strengthened by the enthusiastic response of many 
Latin American liberals to the European revolutions of 1848 and particularly 
to Lamartine’s ideal of an equalitarian republic.’ In short, professed democrats 

in Latin America were sharply divided by the mid-nineteenth century over the 
interrelated questions of definition and ways and means. The difference between 
the two wings, radical and conservative, may be described as one between being 
and becoming, between immediacy and gradualism. A rough analogy may be 
drawn with the Marxist schism of communists versus socialists in the twentieth 
century. f 

4 José Luis Romero, Las ideas politicas en Argentina (Mexico, 1946), p. 140. 

~ë Víctor Andrés Belaunde, La crisis presente, 1914-1989 (Lima, 1940), p. 184. 
6 Compendio de derecho público interno y externo..., cited by Belaunde, op. cit., p. 
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The schism was widened by the coming of positivism, which, according to its 
leading historian, Leopoldo Zea, held as dominant a position in Latin American 
thought from the mid-nineteenth to the early twentieth century as scholasti- 
cism had held there during the colonial period. By no means did all Latin 
American positivists support the conservative redefinition of democracy. Only 
one of its two main wings, the one inspired by Auguste Comte, did so, whereas 
the other, with Herbert Spencer as its patron saint, contained many followers, 
particularly in Argentina, who bent their effort towards giving democracy a still 
wider definition and applying its principles more vigorously. 

The bifurcation between conservative democracy and radical democracy be- 
came definitive in the third quarter of the nineteenth century; and the two 
branches together have continued to dominate Latin American political 
thought. On the one hand, early in this period the fading cause of monarchy was 
at bottom the cause of conservative democracy—it was in this sense that the 
Argentine, Alberdi, for example, was a monarchist. In our own times authori- 
tarian regimes, which have been branded as fascist and totalitarian by their 
critics, have been described by their champions in the long familiar terms of 
conservative democracy. Thus the Brazilian, Benjamín Vargas, used Auguste 
Comte’s own term, “sociocracy,” in justifying his brother Getulio’s regime.?® 

At the other extreme, even among the so-called communists of present-day 
Latin America, there are many who are not communists at all (in any sense of 
the term that would be acceptable to Stalin or even to Tito), but radical demo- 
crats; and, in any case, the total number of Latin American communists, 
whether deviationist or simon-pure, is probably very small. Whatever their 
numbers, they, too, use the democratic label and claim that their package con- 
tains the only genuine article. For the past three quarters of a century practi- 
cally all Latin Americans have been in favor of democracy, but they have thus 
been split into two radically different groups on the question of what consti- 
tutes democracy. This split has led them to give widely divergent answers to the 
question, what is wrong with democracy in Latin America? 

The problem is further complicated by the fact that since the split became 
definitive, each wing has been not only strengthened but also modified in some 
important respects. Conservative democracy gained an important accretion of 
strength from the racist doctrines, associated with the names of Count Gobi- 
neau and H. S. Chamberlain, which swept over to the Atlantic world in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. The central doctrine of Frankish or Ger- 
manic or Teutonic or Anglo-Saxon supremacy brought no grist to Latin 
American mills; but it was quite otherwise with another tenet of the racist faith. 
This was the belief that in the whole hierarchy of races the lowest of all were the 
mixed races, the ‘‘mongrel breeds,” for these combined all the vices of the 
“pure” races without any of their virtues. 

How this idea was applied to Latin America is shown by the Argentine, Lucas 


8 Leopoldo Zea, Dos etapas del pensamiento en Hispanoamérica: del romanticismo al 
positivismo (Mexico, 1949), p. 48. 
° Arthur P. Whitaker (ed.), Inter-American Affairs, 1945 (New York, 1946), p. 58 
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Ayarragaray, in his book on anarchy and caudillismo in Argentina, first pub- 
lished in 1904. “Our political backwardness,” he wrote, “‘is and always has been 
simply a phenomenon of the psychology of race: a hybrid mind has been the 
source of creole, i.e., hybrid, anarchy. The mestizo element has been the cause 
of the most fundamental defects in our [national] character.’”° Since the in- 
feriority of “pure” Indians and negroes had always been taken for granted, the 
pseudo-scientific discovery that the great mass of mixed races (mulatto and 
zambo as well as mestizo) were likewise irretrievably condemned to inferiority 
fortified the social élite, who were mainly of “pure” European origin, in the 
belief that they were also a natural élite and therefore the only proper custo- 
dians of political power in their respective countries. The result was to 
strengthen the morale of oligarchies, for they were now more sure than ever 
that their rule provided Latin America with as large a measure of democracy 
as the racial composition of its masses permitted. Thus they were able to use 
with a clear conscience that vocabulary of democracy which had now become 
the only viable vocabulary of politics in Latin America. The time has long 
_ Since passed when any creed but the democratic can be professed there with 
any hope of success. Dictatorial and oligarchic regimes have continued to 
flourish in superabundance; but not one of them has failed, or now fails, to do 
lip-service to democracy. Even attacks on existing democracies have been 
made on the ground that they were “decadent,” “plutocratic,” or otherwise 
perverted, and have contained the promise that truer democracies would be 
set up in their place. 

Meanwhile, on the other wing radical democracy has also been stimulated 
by developments of the past two or three generations. Most of these develop- 
ments have been related to the impact of modern capitalism and technology 
upon the various Latin American countries at successive periods since about 
1870; increasing urbanization and increasing contacts with economically more 
advanced and politically more liberal countries; the formation of a more or less 
rudimentary middle class, an industrial proletariat and organized labor; the 
rise of a new plutocracy—commercial, financial, industrial—which has some- 
times reinforced the older oligarchy of great landowners, but has more fre- 
quently weakened it. These developments have varied from country to 
country, generally in proportion to the intensity of the foreign impact; and 
their effects, while scarcely noticeable in some countries, such as Haiti and 
Paraguay, have been quite considerable in those countries that contain the 
bulk of the aggregate population of Latin America, namely, Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Mexico, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 


Ui 


The past 75 years have seen not only the strengthening of these two brands 
of democracy, but their modification as well. In both cases the modification 
has consisted mainly in the injection of an economic content into an ideal which 


10 Lucas Ayarragaray, La anarquta argentina y el caudillismo (3d ed., Buenos Aires, 
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was originally political. Generally speaking, conservative democracy has be- 
come identified with free economic enterprise, and radical democracy with 
state intervention in the name of economic democracy. So far as the former 
was concerned, the pattern had already taken shape in Mexico in the early 
days of the Dfaz regime. There the celebrated Cienttficos, followers of the Com- 
tian school of positivism, had by 1886 adopted the formula under which they 
were to administer Mexico, though not to control it (for Diaz kept the control 
in his own hands) for the next quarter century. The formula was: in politics, 
limited democracy, with political functions concentrated in an élite; in eco- 
nomics, free competition, no government interference, survival of the fittest. 
This was their version of economic democracy." 

This version was at first shared by many democrats of the opposite wing 
until in Latin America, as elsewhere, unbridled laissez-faire began to produce 
some rather appalling results in the widening gap between wealth and poverty, 
with all the dire implications for the future of political democracy (according 
to any definition of the term that radicals could accept). The chief justification 
of conservative democracy had been its promise that the temporary restriction 
of political power to the élite would be the quickest means of assuring the ulti- 
mate establishment of full democracy by raising the general standard of living 
and culture and gradually training the masses for self-government. Instead, 
the rich got richer, the poor got poorer, and entrenched privilege prostituted 
democratic forms to its own ends and suborned or suppressed those who sought 
to carry out the promised broadening of the democratic base. 

The reaction of radical democracy to this situation is best illustrated by the 
case of Argentina, as described by José Luis Romero.” There it was expressed 
in two different ways by the Radical party of Leandro Alem and Hipólito 
Irigoyen and the Socialist party of Juan B. Justo and Alfredo Palacios. Starting 
out about 1890 with a conception of democracy that was almost exclusively 
political, the Radical party laid increasing emphasis upon both economic 
nationalism in relations with foreign countries and also state intervention in 
the domestic economy of Argentina. These economic policies might have been 
carried out in such a way as to justify the party’s claim that it voiced the demo- 
cratic aspirations of the whole nation had not two other developments taken 
place simultaneously in the party. In the first place, its leaders lost effective 
contact with the masses. In the early years its leadership was largely middle- 
class, but as time wore on the leaders of this class rose to higher and more 
comfortable positions in the social scale and the party also recruited a new type 
of leader from the more liberal element among the wealthy landowning class. 
In the second place, the Radical party failed to live up to its own principles, 
and its downright abuse of power, such as the use of fraud and intimidation in 
elections, was strongly reminiscent of the wicked old regime that it had set out 
to reform. In the end, the Radical party did not serve either political or eco- 
nomic democracy; it was just another political organization that existed for 
the purpose of getting, keeping, and enjoying office. 


u Zea, op. cii., pp. 8363-369, 2 Romero, op. cit., pp. 214-225. 
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These developments had been foreseen back in the 1890’s and had been one 
of the main reasons for the formation of Argentina’s Socialist party, which 
fought its first political campaign in 1896. The Radical and Conservative 
parties alike, declared its manifesto in this campaign, are representatives of 
‘the wealthy and bourgeois classes and of a capitalist system that oppresses and 
exploits the masses. Unlike both of them, the Socialist party does not make 
the hypocritical claim that it represents everybody’s interests; it represents 
only the interests of the working masses of Argentina, which everybody else 
has betrayed. 

Romero does not carry his analysis into the Peronista regime (in fact his 
book, published in 1946, was written before that regime was firmly established). 
However, even Perón has at least paid lip-service to democracy and has carried 
on the modern trend, illustrated by Argentina’s Radical party and still more 
by its Socialist party, towards shifting the emphasis from political to economic 
democracy. 

Simultaneously, conservative democracy in Latin America was moving 
further to the right. The whole process was summed up in the personal history 
of that able Peruvian diplomat, publicist, and historian, Victor Andrés 
Belaunde. Although Belaunde believed that the Peruvian masses were not yet 
prepared for self-government, he nevertheless looked forward in 1914 with 
confidence and approval to the time when they would share political power 
with the upper and middle classes. By 1940, however, he was apologizing for 
what he had written at that time “in an atmosphere of classic liberalism.” 
Simce then, he said, “the intellectual climate... has changed completely,” 
thanks to the new light shed by such works as José Ortega y Gasset’s La 
rebelión de las masas and Charles Maurras’ pitiless exposure of the myths of 
Jacobin democracy. So Belaunde kept up with the times by revising his own 
ideas about democracy. 

The title of the essay in which he set forth the results was “The New Concept 
of the State” ;“ but the most important part of this essay consisted of nothing 
newer than what Belaunde himself called a “return to Bolivar,” that is, to the 
authoritarian ideas proposed by Simón Bolívar more than a century earlier. 
Belaunde’s “return to Bolivar” suggests one of the main reasons why the Bolivar 
cult has spread so rapidly in upper-class Latin American circles in the past 
generation. Its spread betokens not so much growing gratitude to the hero of 
independence, the liberator, as an increasing use of his prestige for political 
purposes: the Bolivar cult is largely an expression of the conservative reaction 
in Latin America. It is one of the chief obstacles to democracy in those parts 
in which Bolfvar’s name carries weight. 

This sketch of certain developments in Latin American thought about the 
problems of democracy brings out three points: (1) that ideas about what 
democracy is and how to achieve it have varied so greatly from time to time 
and from place to place that, if Latin American thought on the subject is to 
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be our guide, we have no norm by which to determine the pathology of Latin 
American democracy in the national period as a whole; (2) that the one clear 
trend to emerge from this welter of change is the widening rift between radical 
and conservative democracy—a rift which has proceeded so far that the ex- 
treme fringes of the two now represent respectively socialism and authoritari- 
anism, though both continue to use the democratic label; and (3) that while 
Latin American thought has reflected foreign, and particularly European 
thought in all this period, it has also been characterized since the 1830’s by an 
effort to adapt the rather plastic idea of democracy to the needs and capacities 
of Latin America. 

The trend of the radical wing in that area can be explained in terms of the 
inner contradictions of the democratic idea itself. If the idea is expressed in the 
well-worn motto, “liberty, equality, fraternity,” every schoolboy knows that 
the teamwork of this triad has always left much to be desired. Fraternity has 
never given much trouble—that patient draft animal will serve almost any 
system; but the other two are high spirited steeds which have never been able 
to work in harness together. Liberty breeds inequality; equality can be at- 
tained only by sacrificing liberty. 

Two ways of escape from this dilemma are open. One is to give up all pre- 
tense of absolutism, recognize that complete liberty and perfect equality are 
unattainable, and settle for whatever degree of each will be acceptable. That 
seems eminently sensible; but it is by this process that many Latin Americans 
have justified regimes that we call dictatorships or oligarchies. 

The other alternative is to convince oneself (as Harold Laski convinced him- 
self) that, no matter what the sages of the past or present may have said on 
the subject, the essential core of the democratic idea is equality—more par- 
ticularly economic equality. Once this is'done, there will be no qualms about 
what happens to liberty; it will not be excluded from the democratic feast, but 
will have to be content with the left-overs after equality has been served. This 
step takes care of fraternity, too, for it is now made consubstantial with equal- 
ity. It is towards the equalitarian version that the newer developments in the 
radical democratic thought of Latin America have been tending. 


IV 


The problem of Latin American democracy as we know it today was be- 
ginning to take shape by the eve of the First World War. Some insight into the 
problem may be gained by examining the reports prepared at that time by two 
talented diagnosticians, one a Latin American, Francisco Garcia Calderón, the 
other an Englishman, James Bryce. 

Though a diplomat, Garcia Calderón was also a man of letters and his 
diagnosis was presented in his now classic Latin America: Its Rise and Progress. 
Completed in 1911, this book was based upon first-hand knowledge as well as 
on wide reading, though it was written in Paris, dedicated to Emile Boutroux 
and prefaced with an introduction by Raymond Poincaré. 

For all its shortcomings, Bryce’s diagnosis has the great merit of considering 
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the problem of democracy in Latin America both as a historical phenomenon 
and as a problem in comparative government. As a historian of parts and a 
leading authority on democratic governments of his day, he was well qualified 
for the task, and he performed it remarkably well, considering his limited first- 
hand knowledge of Latin America. By combining the outsider’s report of 
Bryce with the insider’s report written by Garcia Calderón, we have a fair 
sample of the best thinking of the period just before the First World War. 

In important respects both García Calderén’s diagnosis and prognosis re- 
sembled those of Bolfvar, whom he admired greatly; but there were also im- 
portant differences. Although he too thought that the obstacles to democracy _ 
in Latin America were so numerous and deep-rooted in the colonial age as to 
make its future dark, he attributed the difficulties to the Indian and to Spanish 
heritage, and to Catholicism as well, and he noted democratizing influences 
that had appeared since Bolfvar’s time. 

“All the history of America, and the inheritance of the Spaniard and the 
Indian,” he wrote, “has ended in the exaltation of the caudillo. Government 
by caciques, absolute masters, like the caudillos themselves, is very ancient in 
Spain. ... The [pre-Conquest] American Indians [too] obeyed caciques”; and 
this original pattern was strengthened by the physical environment, for “the 
desert is monotheistic; over its arid uniformity one imposing God reigns su- 
preme ... Páez and Quiroga were divinities of such regions... [Latin] 
American revolutions are like the Moorish wars directed by mystic Kaids.” 
Escape from this pattern of political absolutism is made difficult by the prev- 
alent Catholic pattern of religious absolutism, which breeds among the various 
parties and groups an “aggressive intolerance” that makes orderly political 
life well-night impossible. Hence the incessant revolutions, which are “a neces- 
sary form of political activity,” for “It is only by violence that the [opposition] 
parties can emerge from the condition of ostracism in which they are held by 
the faction in power, and it is by violence that they return to that condition.” 

The passage of time, he continues, has not greatly changed this pattern. 
“Even when the social classes were organized and the economic interests de- 
fined the rivalry of the leaders continued, and politics remained personal.” The 
main difference has consisted in a lowering of the degree of intensity and a 
tendency towards the substitution of fraud for force. “The drama has replaced 
the epic; the conflict of passions and interests succeeds to the battles of semi- 
divine personages. ... Men buy votes; electoral committees falsify the suf- 
frage, as in the United States, by force of money,” and caudillo-presidents 
make legislatures pliant by filling them with bureaucrats. 

A conservative democrat, García Calderón, believed that the only immediate 
hope of amendment lay in a return to the system proposed nearly a century 
earlier by Bolívar: infrequent elections and the concentration of power in the 
hands of a president checked only by the ‘‘moderative power” entrusted to a 
unicameral assembly similar to Bolivar’s “life-Senate’’—‘‘a serene assembly 
untroubled by democratic cravings ... [or] by the anonymous or Jacobin will 
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of the multitude.” He cites with approval the Venezuelan Machado Herndndez’s 
thesis that “the best form of government for [Latin] America is that which 
reinforces the attributions of the executive and establishes a dictatorship’—a 
thesis further developed by another Venezuelan, Vallenilla Lanz, in terms of 
“democratic Caesarism.” Garcia Calder6n made it even stronger; to him, 
autocracy seemed not only the best but the only practical means of govern- 
ment in Latin America. 

But he did not entirely despair: he saw some signs of improvement in 
Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil and Chile, which he attributed to the fact that the 
economic life of these nations had become more “intense” under the impact 
of foreign capital and business enterprise. Following the Argentine writer, José 
Ingenieros, he expected that conflicts of economic interest would replace per- 
sonal and clan rivalries as the basis of politics in these countries and would 
lead to the development of a two-party system similar to that of England. 
This process would in time spread to other Latin American countries and the 
results would be salutary in many ways. But such a foreign impact contained 
a threat as well as a promise, and the people must be on their guard lest the 
“mandarin” bureaucracies which, as Justo Sierra pointed out, now ruled these 
countries, let control slip into the hands of “the victorious foreigners who are 
making themselves masters of the soil.” “The great political transformations 
of the future,” he concluded, “will be due to the development of the common 
wealth; new parties will appear and the bureaucracy will have to be diminished. 

Simultaneously with the original French edition of García Calderén’s book 
and some twenty years after the publication of his own great study of de- 
mocracy in the United States, James Bryce followed up a brief visit to part of 
Latin America with a book" in which he discussed the pathology of democracy 
in the whole of it. The first thing to be noted is that he conceived of democracy 
in political terms (“representative,” “responsible,” “constitutional,” are his 
key terms) and, in contrast to García Calderón, he mentioned economic con- 
siderations only as a conditioning factor, with a half apology for mentioning 
them at all. Next in importance is the fact that he took an even gloomier view 
of the present condition of Latin American democracy than García Calderón, 
but was more generous in extenuating its shortcomings and somewhat more 
hopeful of its improvement. Otherwise there are close similarities between the 
two diagnoses, though they were apparently written quite independently of 
each other; neither mentions the other even in later editions or printings 
(e.g., Garcia Calderón, 1919, and Bryce, 1923). 

To begin with, Bryce sets Chile and Argentina in a class apart, as the only 
bona fide republics in Latin America. The other republics he divides into two 
groups: those countries in which democracy has been a mere farce (e.g., Haiti), 
and those including the Mexico of Porfirio Diaz, which maintained an autoc- 


18 Bryce, op. cit. The following summary is based on pp. 528-551 and 570-586. Bryce 
illustrates the common exaggeration of the isolation of the Spanish Americans; see, for 
example, pp. 574, 580. He believed this isolation had “retarded their development” ever 
since the Conquest. 
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racy under legal forms—to the great benefit of Mexico, adds Bryce. His dis- 
tinction between the two groups is unimportant for our purpose, however, for 
he lumps together all the countries in both groups in the statement that ‘these 
states never have been democracies in any real sense of the word.” But he 
hastens to defend them against censures and criticisms on this account. They 
“could not be real democracies,” he avers, because of their racial composition, 
their sparse population spread over a vast area, and their lack of training in 
self-government. The liberal experiments of the early days of independence 
therefore only made existing matters worse; the constitutions of these states 
did not suit the facts and only produced a vicious circle of fraud and force. 

As to the best means of breaking this circle, Bryce was in substantial agree- 
ment with García Calderón so far as some of the Spanish American communities 
were concerned. “The best thing for them,” said Bryce, probably with Porfirio 
Diaz in mind, “is the strong rule of an able ruler,” perhaps a monarch, though 
he also preferred “honest” oligarchy, ‘‘i.e., one professing to be what it really 
is,” to a “sham democracy.” Bryce regarded Chile out of all the Latin American 
states as “the one which best answers to European or North American notions 
of a free constitutional commonwealth.” He admitted that the governing power 
in Chile was practically monopolized by a small landed aristocracy and a few 
lawyers; but government and the party game were carried on in much the 
same way as in eighteenth-century England; peace and order were the rule; 
national policy was stable; and the level of capacity, eloquence and national 
spirit was high. 

Argentina, like Chile was now a constitutional republic from which that 
“flavour of militarism which was so strong in former years has now virtually 
disappeared,” partly as a result of railroad construction, an influx of Spanish 
and Italian immigrants, the growth of cities, and a general prosperity which 
created ‘‘a growing sense of the value of order and peace.” Foreign merchants 
contributed to the process by “making the native men of substance feel that 
frequent revolutions were retarding the development of their properties.” The 
case of Argentina, he believed, was an indication of the process by which other 
Latin American states might “advance towards a more settled and legal 
government,” for “the more property there is and the more industry there is 
in a country, the smaller is the proportion of those who join in a revolution 
either from a love of fighting or in the hope of bettering their fortunes.” Also, 
a more prosperous country can do more for public instruction, which is “one of 
the most urgent needs of these nations,” because “education, if it does not 
make men good citizens, makes it at least easier for them to become so.” 

Admitting that this linking of increasing wealth with political progress might 
sound strange to Europeans and North Americans familiar with the corrupting 
influence of money power upon free institutions, Bryce maintained that there 
are stages in a nation’s history when “whatever makes for security makes for 
progress” —implying that all the Latin American countries were now in that 
stage. Some of them were already making progress and their example would 
encourage the rest. In conclusion, he advised European liberals who were crit- 
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ical of Latin America to look in the mirror. “Since 1859,” he said, “‘power has 
in many countries [of Europe] passed from the hands of the few into the hands 
of the many, but no millennium of virtue and peace has yet followed... every 
sensible man feels that the problems of government are far more difficult than 
our grandfathers had perceived. ... These things being so, ought not the 
judgment passed on the Spanish Americans to be more lenient? Their difficulties 
were greater than any European people had to face, and there is no need to be 
despondent for their future.” 

Despite two world wars and the many upheavals affecting Latin America, 
the ills of democracy there are still diagnosed in long familiar terms: the colonial 
heritage, Indian and negro as well as Iberian; the continuing racial hetero- 
geneity; the old landlordism with its latifundia, and the new plutocracy with 
its slums; illiteracy and poverty; personalism and militarism; and so on. But 
there have been modifications of various kinds: new lists of the “truly” demo- 
cratic countries; some mitigation of the charges against the Spanish part of 
the heritage; more concern with the definition of democracy and less agreement 
on any definition; a more explicit development of the economic implications 
of the term; a much stronger stress on the importance of the middle class as 
the pillar of democracy; and some fresh analyses of particular problems of 
democracy. 

v 


Let us consider the case histories of those countries ‘which represent Latin 
American democracy at its best. García Calderón listed four, Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile and Uruguay; whereas, Bryce’s highly selective list named two of these, 
Argentina and Chile. By the close of the present decade most experts had 
dropped Argentina and Brazil and had added Colombia and Costa Rica. Thus 
in 1946, Robin A. Humphreys (Britain) and in 1949, Austin MacDonald 
(United States) mentioned the same four: Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, and 
Uruguay.” In 1944 the Colombian, Eduardo Caballero Calderón, answered 
both “yes” and “no” to the question whether democracy exists in Latin 
America, and the two countries in which he thought the best case could be 
made for its existence are both in the Humphreys and MacDonald lists: Chile 
and Colombia.'® While individual writers might include other countries, the 
weight of opinion seems to be that over any considerable period of time the 
countries which have approximated most closely to the democratic ideal have 


17 Robin A. Humphreys, The Evolution of Modern Latin America (New York, 1946)» 
p. 80; Austin F. Macdonald, Latin American Politics and Government (N ew York, 1949)» 
p. 2. 
18 Eduardo Caballero Calderén, Suramérica (Medellin, 1944), pp. 235-236. For a brief 
but instructive account of the rise of the middle class in Chile, the victory of democratic 
elements over the oligarchy, and the fiasco they soon suffered under the leadership of 
Arturo Alessandri, the “Lion of Tarapaca,” see Ricardo Donoso, Desarrollo politico y 
social de Chile desde la Constitución de 1833 (2d ed., Santiago de Chile, 1942), pp. 113-121. 
This little book is a notable exception to the neglect that the history of the Latin American 
countries in the past fifty or seventy-five years has suffered at the hands of historians in 
those countries. 
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been the six mentioned above: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
and Uruguay. 

To what extent do the case histories of these six comparatively healthy 
countries bear out the commonly accepted explanations of the weakness of 
democracy in Latin America at large? Since we cannot examine all the supposed 
factors making for weakness or strength, we have chosen for analysis four of 
the factors which seem to be widely regarded as of crucial importance, namely, 
literacy, urbanization, the middle class, and party organization. 

(1) Literacy. In the present century the literacy average of the six countries 
in this group has been above the general Latin American average. Argentina 
and Costa Rica have the highest literacy rate in all Latin America of around 
85 per cent. Brazil and Colombia have a low rate of not over fifty per cent. 
Moreover, of the two countries where the rate is highest, Argentina has been 
dropped from the list for several years, and it may be seriously questioned 
whether Costa Rica should remain on in the light of events leading up to and 
following the revolution in 1948. Since a still more recent crisis has raised the 
same question about Colombia, the list of Latin American democracies is at 
the present writing reduced to two, Chile and Uruguay; and in both of these 
the literacy rate is only about 65 per cent, which is far below the rate in 
undemocratic Argentina and dubiously democratic Costa Rica. If democratic 
citizens are the best citizens, we may suspect that even the temperate James 
Bryce was over-optimistic when, with special reference to Latin America, he 
wrote that “education, if it does not make men good citizens, makes it at least 
easier for them to become so.” 

. (2) Urbanization. In general, commentators on democracy in Latin America 
have shared the belief expressed by Laski that ‘‘organized democracy is the 
product of urban life.” For a long time this proposition seemed to be borne 
out by the history of democracy in a considerable part of Latin America; but 
recent events have raised serious doubts about its validity. The greatest center 
of urban life in Latin America, the metropolitan area of Buenos Aires, is a 
case in point. This area was formerly the chief source of support of the two 
democratic parties of Argentina, the Radicals and the Socialists; but in the 
present decade it has played a decisive part in establishing and maintaining 
the Perén regime, whose existence constitutes the main reason for Argentina’s 
exclusion from current lists of Latin American democracies. Moreover, in so 
far as communism is a threat to these democracies, the threat comes from the 
cities, and the most united opposition to it comes from outside the cities. In 
the latter connection, it should be noted that Laski’s proposition has never 
been true of Costa Rica, which in the quarter century before 1947 came to be 
regarded as perhaps the soundest of all the Latin American democracies. Costa 
Rica has no large cities; it is an overwhelming rural country, and in its heydey 
its democracy was of the Jeffersonian small-farmer type. 

(83) Middle Class. Largely by implication in the nineteenth century, but 
explicitly and more frequently in the past generation, diagnosticians have at- 
tributed the ills of democracy in Latin America to the lack of a middle class, 
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and conversely have explained the growth of democracy in a few of its countries 
to their rare good fortune in possessing such a class. This correlation of demo- 
cratic health with middle-class strength finds considerable support in the 
history of several Latin American countries; but recent developments have 
shown that it would be a great mistake to assume that the Latin American 
middle classes can be counted upon as the champions of democracy under all 
circumstances. 

As far back as 1914, Belaunde pointed out that the middle class in Peru, 
Chile, and Argentina, small though it was, had become an effective engine of 
oppression by letting itself become “‘bureaucratized’”’ under the control of 
strong executives; the resultant system he dubbed “bureaucratic Caesarism.’’!® 
At the present time, as indicated in a book published in 19482, one of the chief 
dangers in Latin America is that the middle classes, caught in the economic 
squeeze between price inflation and frozen incomes, and the political squeeze 
between the communism of Russia and what they regard as the pluto-democ- 
racy of the United States, may adopt the alternative of ‘creole fascism” of 
Spanish American Falangism on the model of Franco Spain. In support of this 
opinion, an editorial published in the Colombian newspaper, El Liberal, in July, 
1946, was quoted; and the opinion expressed therein has been endorsed by a 
noted Peruvian intellectual and former cabinet minister, Jorge Basadre.” This 
point of view has also found considerable basis in subsequent events in Peru, 
Venezuela, and Colombia, and perhaps Costa Rica as well. 

It is misleading to answer that there is no fascism in Latin America, that its 
present authoritarian or other anti-democratic movements are merely a con- 
tinuation of its age-old patterns of oligarchy and dictatorship. So far as the 
past is concerned, there is a large element of truth in this answer; but it is not 
wholly correct even with regard to the past and it fails to take account of 
present tendencies which are likely to make it quite inaccurate in the near 
future. The measure of truth in it is indicated in the recent analysis of problems 
of democracy in Latin America by the able young Colombian socialist, Antonio 
Garcia. According to Garcia, the Latin American fascists of a few years ago 
did nothing to give effect to the totalitarian and corporative systems of 
Mussolini and Hitler, of Franco and Oliveira Salazar, which they pretended 
to admire. Instead of establishing a new order, they merely used the new 
ideas and catchwords of fascism to bolster up the old Latin American order of 
class privilege and oligarchy.” 

Yet Garcfa’s book itself is evidence that a situation is developing in Latin 
America which favors the growth of fascism—not the imported variety of a 
few years ago, but a native growth, or to use Æl Liberals phrase again, “‘creole 


19 Belaunde, op. cit., p. 80. 

20 Arthur P. Whitaker, The United States and South America: The Northern Republics 
(Cambridge, 1948), pp. 195-206. 

"1 Revista de Historia de América, No. 27, p. 186 (June, 1949). 

2 Antonio García, Planificación municipal y presupuesto de inversiones (Bogota, 1949), 
p. 52. 
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fascism.” This situation arises from the spread in Latin American parties of 
both the right and the left of statism, which can hardly fail to produce a long 
bitter fight for control of the state in most of Latin America, where economic 
and social differences are wide and where the stakes are correspondingly high. 
Statism is not new in Latin America. It has roots in the Iberian tradition; it 
survived even in the laissez-faire atmosphere of the nineteenth century; and 
there have been many evidences of its growth in the past thirty years—witness 
the Mexican Constitution of 1917, the Uruguayan social legislation of the 
1920’s and subsequently the popularity of national planning in the depression 
decade of the 1930's, the numerous fomento corporations of the recent war pe- 
riod, and Brazil’s recent SALTE plan. 

What this trend will mean to the middle and upper classes if the masses 
gain control is indicated by the current redefinition of democracy in economic 
terms. To put the matter plainly, as it has been put by Antonio Garcia and his 
fallen chieftain, the late Jorge Eliécer Gaitán, it will mean a redistribution of 
wealth for the benefit of the masses. As usual, the pinch will be felt first by the 
middle class, and, to quote Laski’s phrase again, fascism is at bottom “a de- 
fense of the middle class against the onslaught of the masses.” There is no 
reason to expect that the oft-mentioned individualism of the Latin Americans 
will stem this tide. Their individualism has been much exaggerated and in 
Latin America, as elsewhere, the trend of the modern age is the other way. 

(4) Party Organization. Made at the height of the nineteenth-century em- 
phasis on the mechanics of democracy, Bagehot’s apothegm, “Party organiza- 
tion is the vital principle of democracy,” set a pattern of thought which is still 
strong in diagnoses of the ills of Latin American democracy. That the Latin 
Americans generally have been highly deficient in political organization, and 
that this deficiency has been a handicap to democracy there, will have to be 
admitted; but in line with the present inquiry, we are now concerned with, not 
the worst, but the best that Latin America has to offer. 

The palm for political organization goes to Colombia in the generation be- 
fore 1945. The country then had not only well organized political parties under 
able civilian leadership, with no taint of military interference, but also freedom 
of speech, comparatively orderly campaigns and honest elections. It also had 
the classic two-party system, the quintessence of good political organization & 
la Bagehot. Yet this model Latin American party system has been in serious 
trouble for years past, and in the past few months it has broken down com- 
pletely. The Colombian presidential campaign just closed reproduced all the 
familiar features of Latin American political life at its worst—widespread 
violence and heavy loss of life; declaration of a state of siege, with consequent 
suspension of all personal rights, including freedom of speech and assembly; 
the President’s intervention in favor of his own party; and abstention of the 
other party from voting. The President-elect, Laureano Gémez, is not a conser- 
vative; he is a reactionary. He has been called a Falangist sympathizer, but 
denies that. His election has been described by some commentators as setting 
back the cause of democracy in Colombia a whole generation. 
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In the long prelude to this Colombian tragedy, the much-admired two-party 
system was publicly abjured as far back as 1946 by no less a person than the 
brilliant young Liberal leader and then President of the Republic, Alberto 
Lleras, whose devotion to democracy no one can question. Theoretically, he 
said, the two-party system was the best form of political organization and 
actually it was working well in Britain and the United States; but in Colombia 
it was completely unworkable because it placed excessive power in the hands 
of the majority party under a unitary, presidential system of government which 
did not contain either of the checks on power that enabled the two-party system 
to function successfully in the other two countries—in Britain, the check of 
cabinet responsibility to Parliament; in the United States, the check of the 
federal system, with its division of power between the central government and 
the states. l 

The case of Uruguay raises doubts about the soundness of Lleras’s reasoning. 
In that country there is a unitary government and a great concentration of 
power in the hands of the president, and while he and his cabinet are nominally 
responsible to the Congress, that responsibility has never been effective. The 
arrangement has not produced the dire consequences feared by Lleras. On the 
contrary, Uruguay is today one of the two most democratic countries in Latin 
America, At the same time, the alternative preferred by Lleras, a kind of coali- 
tion government of the two parties, was adopted and adhered to in Colombia 
for two troubled years until it broke down completely. 


VI 


There is a slightly brighter side to the story of Latin American democracy 
in recent years which has not been discussed. Mexico would be one of its high- 
lights. But there the story would have to deal more with democratic promise 
than fulfillment, and even this promise is qualified by the fact that, although 
nearly forty years have passed since the dictator Porfirio Diaz was overthrown, 
the country is still governed under a one-party system. As practiced in our 
southern states, that kind of system has not been generally regarded by the 
rest of the country as a very close approximation to democracy. 

In Latin America at large, the state of democracy’s health does not seem as 
good as it did a decade or two ago. Nor does it seem that we have made much 
progress in the diagnosis of its ills. It is not that the “causes” which have been 
assigned are wrong, still less that there are not enough of them, for the main 
trouble with them is that they are too numerous. They tell both too little and 
too much. When applied to any particular country, they are like a charge of 
buckshot fired at a silver dollar at fifty yards: three or four shots may hit the 
mark, but the rest will miss it. 

A clue to a better answer than we have yet had can be found in the fact that, 
while diversity characterizes the twenty countries of Latin America, uniformity 
of failure to maintain orderly and stable democratic governments over a long 
period of time also characterizes all of them, even the two present-day “hests,” 
Chile and Uruguay. Does not this suggest that there must have been some im- 
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portant factor, or explanation, which was common to all these heterogeneous 
countries? 

Looking back over the history of their democratic thought and action in the 
past 140 years, we find only one such factor or explanation. This consists in the 
fact that the efforts to introduce and foster democracy in Latin America during 
these years have been accompanied throughout by changing conceptions of 
that which was to be introduced. These changing concepts have consequently 
been the subject of widespread and often violent disagreement among professed 
democrats. If it is indeed true that democratic government can function suc- 
cessfully only in countries where there is general agreement on “basic princi- 
ples” and “significant issues,” we need hardly wonder that democracy has de- 
veloped so imperfectly and haltingly in Latin America. 


A POLITICAL SCIENTIST’S POINT OF VIEW 


RUSSELL H. FITZGIBBON 
University of California (Los Angeles) 


I 


Lord Bryce, in one of his well-known works, once defined democracy as “that 
form of government in which the ruling power of a State is legally vested . . . in 
the members of the community as a whole.”! This definition of democracy will 
serve as a point of departure in this paper. 

Whether or not they agree with Bryce, most Latin Americans who have been 
at any time in an influential political position have invariably held aloft a 
democratic banner. Even that dubious democrat, Juan Domingo Perén, has 
written that “I [speak] in defense of democratic ideals, because my country is 
democratic and the Constitution I have sworn to observe is also democratic.’ 
This democratic ideal has been espoused ever since the revolutions for Latin 
American independence. In the contemporary period, Vargas of Brazil has 
been one of a very few Latin Americans openly to call into question the de- 
sirability of democracy as a governmental objective and form. More typical of 
the Latin American point of view is the statement of a recent president of 
Panama who said at the opening of the first foreign ministers’ conference in 
his own capital city in 1939 that “American dictatorships have never been 
imperialistic or totalitarian. They have been the expression of an incipient patri- 
archal state or the logical product of the incapacity of the governing classes to 
handle the machinery of democracy. In not a few cases they have been founded 
on the desire to accelerate artificially the slow process of the education of the 
people for the same democracy that they in reality have harmed.’ 

This banner of democracy, it must be confessed, has often been lifted un- 


1 Modern Democracies (New York, 1921), Vol. 1, p. 20. 
2 Juan Domingo Perón, Political Course of the Future (Buenos Aires, 1948), pp. 9-10. 
’ Juan D. Arosemena, quoted in New York Times, September 24, 1939, p. 40. 
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reasoningly and in blind imitation of what appeared to be politically fashion- 
able in the hemisphere. Too often, especially in the early days of independence, 
was there unthinking confusion between a republican form of government on 
the one hand and the democratic base (including private rights) for that form 
on the other. García Calderón, a profound pensador of an earlier generation, 
has commented penetratingly on the conflict between the trilogy of liberalism, 
federalism, and democracy and that of conservatism, oligarchy, and unitarism. 
“Militarism, revolutions, and the warfare of the caudillos,” he says, “were in 
part explained by the profound differences between the champions of tradition 
and the soldiers of liberty.’’4 

Many writers have blamed Latin American difficulties in the application of 
democratic government on the lack of apprenticeship in self-government during 
the colonial period. Bryce, for example, joins this group.® This is an easy as- 
sumption and, as far as it goes, a valid one. It errs, however, in assuming that 
the pathology of democracy yields to a political diagnosis alone. It does not. 
A problem as complex as this must necessarily involve the diagnostic efforts of 
the sociologist and the economist, the anthropologist and, of course, the his- 
torian. Especially in connection with an analysis of democracy is it essential 
to look to the past, both for the nature of the institutions and the difficulties 
confronting them.® 

Even a superficial survey of Latin America’s past reveals the strong thread 
of individualism running through the pattern. It is an individualism inherited 
from the Spanish and Portuguese and, insofar as the Indian contributed to an 
assimilated contemporary culture pattern, from him also. The creole leaders of 
the revolutionary period looked largely to France for their intellectual stimulus 
and in eighteenth-century France they found an atomistic conception of de- 
mocracy which emphasized the narrowing of the authority of the formal 
sovereign and the expansion, almost the exaltation, of the rights of the in- 
dividual. That which was French was almost automatically popular in creole 
circles in Latin American cities of the revolutionary period. This French em- 
phasis on “the rights cf man and of the citizen” operated, unconsciously if not 
consciously, to re-enforce the individualism normally inherent in Latin Ameri- 
can political thinking.’ 

The caudillismo of the revolutionary and later periods was a normal and al- 
most an inevitable successor to the caciquismo of an earlier era and represented 


4 Latin America: Its Rise and Progress (Bernard Miall translation, New York, 1913), 
p. 235. 5 Op. cit., p. 187. 

€ “The growth of a democratic spirit in Spanish America [prior to independence] had 
been retarded,” wrote a study group of the Royal Institute of International Affairs some 
years ago, “by the nature of colonial society: by the subjection of the Indians, the creation 
of a titled nobility, the official censorship of liberal thought, and the ecclesiastical control 
of education.” The Republics of South America (London, 1937), pp. 110-111. 

T The Spanish had a saying, “Del rey abajo ninguno,” which may be loosely translated, 
“No one below the king [is better than I].” Obviously, such an attitude, transmitted to the 
colonies and passed, in diluted form, to the independent states, would not conduce to easy 
acceptance of a democratic process. 
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individualism carried to an extreme. The early independent governments were 
sometimes rudimentary, and, maintains Garcia Calderón, “the excessive 
simplicity of the political system [allowed] opinion ...no other means of ex- 
pression than the tyranny of oligarchies on the one hand and the rebellion of 
the vanquished on the other. ... ’’8 

Wherever “democracy” is actually individualism in this disguise its logical 
endpoint can easily be anarchy. That result was unfortunately attained in 
various parts of Latin America in the early days of independence, too often 
under the guise of allowing “democracy” to have its own way and learn by its 
own mistakes. Bolívar was one leader who realized the perils of an unrestrained 
democracy. “Knowing history, Bolivar was forced to admit,” Belaunde de- 
scribes his reasoning, “‘that monarchies and aristocracies had set up strong and 
enduring regimes. And he is also aware of the weakness, or better, the fragility 
of the republican [or democratic] regime, especially in countries of complicated 
structure.’”® Belaunde then quotes Bolivar as arriving at the conclusion that 
“the most perfect form of government is that which produces the greatest de- 
gree of social security, the greatest amount of political stability.’ 


II 


That Bolivar came to favor British political institutions as best avoiding the 
dangers inherent in an unrecognized but destructive conflict between liberty 
and authority is beside the point. What is more important at this moment is the 
question as to what was the lack in the political milieu or mentality of Latin 
America at the time of the revolutions and subsequently—a lack which re- 
moved the checks on the new-found democracy so that in consequence it often 
destroyed itself by its excesses. The answer in one word would seem to be in- 
tegration. 

Democracy is, of course, a luxury type of government and political process. 
It is occasionally more expensive than other forms of political control, it is 
sometimes less efficient, it is often slower to function. But it is based on the 
assumption of the ability and the right of the average man—the citizen—to 
participate in the political process, and hence rejects the concept of an élite 
group which must monopolize that process. The phenomena that are possible 
symptoms of a pathological condition of democracy in Latin America— 
dictatorships, revolutions, over-emphasis on the military, political inarticu- 
lateness of masses of people, farcical elections, obstacles in the path of free com- 
munication of ideas—all need to be examined critically in the light of what we 
expect democracy. to be and to do. 

Again we come back to the effect of the lack of integration in the national 
life of Latin America on the whole problem of democracy. It should be obvious 


8 Op. cit., p. 371. 

® Victor Andrés Belaunde, Bolivar and the Political Thought of the Spanish American 
Revolution (Baltimore, 1938), p. 177. 

10 Tbid., pp. 177-178. Cf. also Cecil Jane, Liberty and Despotism in Spanish America 
(Oxford, 1929), passim. 
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that in a discussion of factors contributing to and subtracting from a unifying 
process, attention cannot be devoted exclusively to political integration. There 
are also necessarily involved the economic, the social and cultural, the religious, 
the ethnic, and doubtless other aspects of the problem. What occurs in the 
political sphere is inevitably a product and a projection of developments along 
other lines. 

The Catholic faith has been the greatest single unifying or integrating ele- 
ment in the Latin American scene. It has penetrated more widely than the 
Spanish language and, in any event, is a positive force making for oneness that 
the linguistic common denominator could, in its very nature, never be. We 
often do not realize what a tremendous influence the Catholic faith and ec- 
clesiastical organization have had in inducing a like-minded outlook in matters 
social and political, and even economic. 

But, though life has been viewed almost universally in Latin America from 
a Catholic angle, this has not made for that socio-political fusion in which 
democracy could best flourish. It is not simply that the Catholic Church is an 
authoritarian organization or that it has almost always been allied with con- 
servative groups, movements, and individuals in Latin America. The indirect 
but more pervasive effect of the great influence of Catholicism has been to 
transfer a tendency toward acceptance of authority into other fields than the 
spiritual and ecclesiastical, especially into the field of politics. Thus, there is 
developed less of the sturdy attitude of questioning constituted political au- 
thority than would provide the most fertile soil in which to plant democracy. 
This sort of response is especially characteristic of considerable numbers of the 
illiterate and the lower social classes generally and is almost universally true 
of the women of Latin America." 

Another integrating element which writers have been fond of citing is the 
“soul,” or “ethos,” or “spirit,” or “Geist” of the Latin or, at least, of the Latin 
American peoples.” Rodó is the classic spokesman of Latin America in this 
wise and the indictment his Ariel makes against the Calibanistic culture of the 
United States is well known. Rodó and other writers with his leanings were, 
for one thing, describing the attitudes and feelings of an intellectual minority 
who are certainly not now, if indeed, they ever were, the expression of the 
political life and spirit of Latin America. To assert this is not to deny the 
affinity of ‘poets, politics, and polemics,” to borrow a chapter title which 
Mrs. Romoli uses in her discerning volume on Colombia. The most that could 
possibly be said for the political implications of Rodé’s analysis of the Latin 
American scene would be that he thought in terms of a society based on the 
Greek concept of democracy--and even if the Greek idea might have been 
somewhat applicable a century ago it surely is not pertinent now in the middle 


n In those lower economic circles which tend to reject the unquestioning acceptance 
of authority, e.g., organized labor in some countries, especially under the stimulus of 
Communist agitators, the response to political problems and needs is frequently along 
“direct action” lines. This type of activity interferes with the development of democracy 
as we understand it. 12 Cf. José Enrique Rodó, Ariel, passim. 
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of the twentieth century. The integrating influence of a common upper-level 
culture becomes, particularly when projected into the political field, so tenuous 
as to be almost without significance. 

Much more impressive is the evidence indicating lack of integration in 
Latin American life. The evidence falls into several categories. One of them is 
the geographical. Latin America is not a geographical unit. It is not even twenty 
units, corresponding to the twenty states. Localism is still, after four and a 
half centuries, so overwhelming a fact in Latin America that it underlies much 
of the political behavior of even the best-knit states. Within a state like 
Ecuador, furthermore, the local, or at least the regional, division is so strong 
that the country becomes, in Professor Whitaker’s aptly borrowed phrase, “a 
tale of two cities.” Latin America, which occupies an area three times as large 
as the United States, has railway and highway mileages roughly comparable 
to those of this country. Had the larger area proportionate lengths of railways 
and highways those arteries would provide a degree of integration that would 
inevitably be reflected in politics. 

Though it is not the province of this paper to discuss those facets in detail, 
the economic and social picture is much the same. “Social life in the Spanish 
American colonies was always based on the principle of inequality,” writes 
Miss Fisher in the opening sentence of a study of the Mexican struggle for in- 
dependence.” That principle of social inequality, resulting in lack of integra- 
tion, has in large part been transmitted to the contemporary scene. The 
Chilean hacendado and his inguilino are widely separated from each other, 
though their dwellings may be only a hundred yards apart.“ The gulf between 
the Goajiro Indian and the cultured member of the Colombian Academy of 
History at Bogotá is at least as great as that between a sharecropper and a 
Union League stalwart. 

It is inevitable that in a land thus divided in so many directions and on so 
many planes democracy would find flimsy foundations. Democracy pre- 
supposes a tough-minded and tenacious acceptance of the nation as deserving 
a continuing loyalty which transcends loyalty to class. Democracy assumes 
that the proper adjustments and accomodations among classes, probably ac- 
companied by vigorous debate and pulling and hauling, will be made peace- 
fully within the framework provided. If loyalty to a class, whether a proletariat 
in the professional sense or an élite group, supersedes the common loyalty then 
democracy suffers correspondingly. 


IIT 


This political pattern is largely a relic of the days of Latin American revolu- 
tions a century and a quarter ago. The phenomena of that period were in turn 
traceable to the circumstances of the colonial era. Caudillismo is inherently 
antithetic to democracy. The color of caudillismo has long remained a part of 


8 Lillian E. Fisher, The Background of the Movement for Mexican Independence (Bos- 
ton, 1934), p. 15. i 
4 Cf. George M. McBride, Chile: Land and Society (New York, 1936), Ch. 1. 
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the Latin American picture. A stereotype of the earlier and more extreme sort 
of caudillo would require the use of such adjectives as ruthless, praetorian, in- 
tolerant, cynical. They are not adjectives with which we would describe a 
democrat. Later in the nineteenth century certain developments began to have 
their inevitable, if slow, political consequences. They were such developments 
as the less localistic view which peoples and rulers took, the impact of mid- 
nineteenth century liberalism, the integrating effects of railway, telegraph, and 
telephone building, the pacifying and restraining consequences of wealth in the 
form of trade, investment, and rudimentary industry. The general effect of 
these developments was to produce a caudillo less given to violence and more 
to intrigue and duplicity. And in proportion as respect for the intellectual and 
the business man increased, doubt about the utility and the inevitability of the 
caudillo also grew. 

In the first twenty or twenty-five years of the present century a new and 
not altogether creditable or palatable factor came to play a part. It was in 
those years that the impact of newly burgeoning United States foreign policy 
fell most directly and (the Latin Americans often say) oppressively on the 
sister states to the south. The crystallization cf canal politics in 1900-01 pointed 
inescapably—even if heavy earlier investments in and trade with Mexico and 
Cuba would not necessarily have done so—toward a general interest in and 
concern with Latin America, especially the Middle American region. The rather 
sudden advent of the United States as at least an embryonic world power was 
characterized by a certain amateurishness in conduct of international affairs, 
and nowhere was that novice’s approach felt more quickly or more unfavorably 
than in Middle America. The manifestations of it were the “Big Stick”, the 
“Caribbean Policeman,” the era of protectorates, the ‘I-took-the-Canal- 
Zone” attitude. 

The effect on the actual or potential development of Latin American de- 
mocracy was harmful. The United States government quite understandably 
wanted to see order and stability maintained in Latin America, especially in 
those Middle American countries where disorder and instability might threaten 
our newly established strategic interests in Panama. But too often the tech- 
nique used by the State Department was to uphold the heavy hands of those 
Middle American régimes which, with or without benefit of democratic sup- 
port, showed a will and an ability to maintain order. Too often the United 
States took the easy way out by extending aid and comfort to whatever rep- 
resented the status quo, and almost always the status quo was inconsistent 
with the cause of Latin American democracy. Such democrats as Haya de la 
Torre, for example, often became dedicated and sometimes bitter yankeephobes. 
Thus the struggling democratic forces in one or another Latin American state 
found that they had to combat not only the persistent native caudillo but also, 
in effect, the Colossus of the North in whose shadow he took refuge. 

The United States acquired more finesse in the conduct of its Latin American 
relations after the middle ’twenties, especially after 1933, when it removed 
some of the undesirable consequences of its earlier policy. Nevertheless, the 
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early twentieth-century responsibility of this country in providing an un- 
favorable setting for Latin American democracy was considerable. 


Iv 


What are some of the specific factors which indicate that democracy in 
Latin America may not be in an altogether healthy state today? For one thing, 
the population of countries such as Guatemala, Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia is 
overwhelmingly Indian. Other countries have an Indian population only rela- 
tively less important. In practically all of those countries or parts of countries 
the Indian, after four and a half centuries, still is not “a part of the national 
life.” Politics in the occidental sense remains a monopoly of the white or very- 
near-white segments of the population.“ The Indian’s contacts with the white 
man’s government are usually with the police official, the recruiting officer, or 
the tax collector. None of those persons is the best possible salesman of de- 
mocracy. It is no coincidence that the Latin American states which we usually 
assume to be most democratic (with our Europeanized concept and definition 
of the term) are those with the largest percentages of European population: 
Uruguay, Costa Rica, Chile, and Argentina.“ The dominant whites of many 
areas are reluctant to share political power even with the mestizos. Hence, this 
latter population fraction constitutes, as William L. Schurz well puts it, a 
“disturbing leaven of mixed peoples, who move in an uncertain political and 
social world between the fixed status of the pure bloods.’’” 

If the state of the ethnic man has a distinct relation to the condition of 
democracy in Latin America, so do the needs of the physical man. A factor of 
very real importance is the continued low standard of living and the presence 
of endemic diseases in large parts of Latin America. We take for granted the 
fragile state of democracy in certain parts of Europe when the daily food intake 
of many persons has been reduced to 1000 calories or less. We assume that 
merely the stark struggle to keep stomachs reasonably full precludes much 
concern for such a luxury as democracy with its civic demands on the in- 
. dividual. Prevalence of tuberculosis and rickets and typhus does not give the 
best environment in which Central European democratic experiments can be 
undertaken. But we often forget that malnutrition and disease are fully as 
characteristic of large areas of Latin America as they are of devastated Europe.'® 

To the ethnic and physical man must be added the cultural man. Despite 


16 Cf. an unpublished manuscript study by George I. Blanksten, Some Ecuadoran Con- 
stitutional Problems, University of California (Los Angeles) Library, passim. 

16 Argentina, of course, is in a questionably democratic condition in recent years, but 
its overall record is good. 

17 Latin America: A Descriptive Survey (New York, 1941), p. 140. One would normally 
add Colombia, despite its large fraction of mestizo and Indian population, to the list of 
certainly democratic Latin American states but perhaps judgment as to that country’s 
democracy should be reserved for the time being. 

18 In Latin America we can add malaria and hookworm, even if we have to subtract 
typhus. Cf. Charles M. Wilson, Ambassadors in White (New York, 1942) and Albert E. 
Stuntz, To Make the People Strong (New York, 1948), both passim. 
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the most optimistic statistics of ministries of education, Latin America is still 
an area of widespread illiteracy. Many Latin American governments make 
“culture” and “education” almost synonymous, and too many are content 
merely to translate “education” into “literacy.” Some of the more advanced 
educational programs in Latin America are now putting the stress on agri- 
cultural or vocational training. It still remains true, however, that the ability 
to read and write is almost a sine qua non for progress toward any educational 
objective. And, traditionally, that ability—literacy—has been a prerequisite 
for the individual to make much impact on the governing and political proc- 
esses simply because without literacy those processes had almost no substance, 
meaning, or vitality for the individual. The significance of this limitation is re- 
duced somewhat through the growth of political education by use of the radio. 
This means of communication gives the skillful candidate access to a vastly 
larger audience than he could ever have through the printed word. Its develop- 
ment has great pregnancy for the future of democracy in Latin America. Tele- 
vision will, of course, enrich the political appeal which the radio allows. But 
until radio and television facilities are more widely used in the political life in 
Latin America the low level of literacy will necessarily be a retarding factor in 
the development of democracy. 

To complete the picture of the various selves presented by the Latin Ameri- 
can, final mention should be made of the political man. For the best condition 
of democracy it is necessary that the individual, in large numbers, think of 
himself, as the Costa Ricans and Uruguayans do, as a political unit rather than 
a political cipher. To personal dignity, which most Latin Americans have per- 
haps in overabundance, must be added political dignity. To many Latin 
Americans the politicos are a caste apart, somehow tainted and tarred. The 
defeated party in an election too frequently assumes, with all the automatic 
response we attribute to a Dodger baseball fan, that “they was robbed.” 
Costa Rica’s most eminent international lawyer once told the writer that he 
would never run for political office because of all the mud-slinging involved in 
a campaign. People of intellectual attainments and those in business and the 
professions!’ thus often shun political participation. This view obviously does 
not point to the growth of a democratic attitude or form of government. 

When staunch journalistic defenders of democracy such as La Prensa and 
La Nación in Buenos Aires are ‘‘intervened” by the government, the results 
on the condition and potential progress of democracy are necessarily harmful. 
The same effect is suffered when a Vargas institutes a radio censorship or 2 
Trujillo sends policemen to break up opposition political meetings. Democracy 
is necessarily predicated on free and untrammeled access to and transmission 
of information, ideas, opinions. Hence, anything that interferes with that access 
and transmission inevitably injures democracy. So close and so ancient is tke 
relationship between democracy and a free press and free speech that the point 
as it applies in Latin America needs no demonstration at all. 


19 With the exception of the lawyers, who often become political hacks because of tae 
lack of opportunity in their own profession. 
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Another unhealthy symptom revealed by the Latin American body politic 
is the condition of its political parties. In a few of the states the parties, either 
on a biparty or a multiparty basis, have vigor, organization, continuity, re- 
spect, forthrightness, and influence. Under other circumstances and in other 
places, a Partido Dominicano is the only party legally permitted, or there is a 
favored machine under a Carfas or an Ubico. Or again, there are countries in 
which parties seemingly flourish but in which the whole weight of tradition 
plus various pressures combine to produce a complete dominance by one party. 
Mexico’s P.R.I. is a case in point; it operates to make that country effectively 
a one-party state. We look in vain in Latin America to find a party which as- 
sumes in any respect the role of His Majesty’s loyal opposition. The idea of 
paying an extra stipend to the legislative leader of the opposition party, solely 
for that service which he thus performs, would leave Latin Americans com- 
pletely bewildered. 

The nature of elections in a given Latin American state is also revealing of 
the status of democracy. We are entitled to ask if the campaigning is free and 
substantial, if the balloting is orderly, if the votes are honestly counted. When 
an opposition candidate is admitted to have won in a free and fair election the 
particular state has taken a long and democratic step forward. Thus it was 
with Irigoyen (for his first election) in Argentina, Alessandri (also for his first) 
and Aguirre Cerda in Chile, Olaya Herrera and Ospina Pérez in Colombia, 
Bustamante in Peru, Grau San Martin in Cuba. The nature of the election laws 
also provides a test. If, for example, they allow the polls to be organized and 
controlled by the representatives of the first party to arrive there on election 
morning (in effect, the fantastic situation which has prevailed under the elec- 
tion laws of Mexico), we may be justifiably skeptical about the democratic 
character of these laws. 

All of the Latin American constitutions have elaborate bills of rights. It is 
apparent that the courts of these states are faced with heavy responsibilities 
in interpreting and applying the law as it relates to civil rights, especially if 
the constitutional statement of such rights remains couched in nineteenth- 
century terms. For the most effective functioning of the courts in these matters, 
two or three considerations are probably fundamental: the judges must have a 
conviction of their own broad responsibility, the affected public must be con- 
scious of the role of the judiciary, the courts must establish a satisfactory 
rapport with the other branches of the government, and mutual tolerance and 
respect must exist among the several branches. It surely must be apparent that 
these basic conditions do not exist in certain Latin American states, and to the 
extent that they are absent democracy is thereby harmed or retarded. 

Another factor of importance is the attitude toward and the status of social 
legislation in a given country. President Perón, whatever his motives, doubt- 
less had some justification when he wrote not too long ago that “this situation 
[i.e., disregard of the rights of the working classes] did not exist only in Argen- 
tina or America;a very similar state of affairs existed at the peak of the dem- 
ocratic era in those countries that boasted more of their democracy. It may 
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be said that the systems of liberty and democracy have not been incompatible 
with the exploitation of man by man.”?? Those Latin American states which 
have kept themselves cognizant of and responsive to the changing socio- 
economic situation as indicated by the social legislation have experienced fewer 
changes in government such as occurred in Argentina after 1943. 

Still another element in the Latin American problem is the relationship of 
the military and civilian arms of the government. If a given country was nur- 
tured on militarism in the days of its revolution for independence and if its 
people have not since raised serious questions about the naturalness or inevi- 
tability of caudillos, it is unnecessary to cite supporting evidence as to the sick- 
ness of democracy in that state. The military dialectic can sometimes contort 
itself into a democratic appearance”! but, at least in Latin America, we are 
probably always justified in questioning the sincerity of that transformation. 
It is somewhat heartening to realize that in such a country as Colombia, de- 
spite all its recent political vicissitudes, the army has apparently remained 
largely in the background and has kept itself subject to supreme civilian 
control. That Mexico’s latest presidential election presented a situation in 
which both major rivals for the office were civilians is a fact worth passing 
mention. But, by and large, the odds are still long in favor of the caudillo. 
Technology is on the side of the dictator; machetes are inadequate against 
machine guns and street barricades against tanks. 

Here, then, are some eight or ten of the most important factors which have 
a direct bearing on the condition of democracy in Latin America. All of them 
are closely interrelated and their features and characteristics determine in large 
degree the status of democracy in Latin América. 


vV 


What does the mirror of the recent past reveal about democracy’s condition? 
Some of the revelations are, it must be admitted, disturbing, at least in a 
short-range view. The reversion of Argentina is familiar. It was a lapse from 


20 Juan Domingo Perón, Political and Social Situation Prior to the Revolution of 1943 
(Buenos Aires, 1948), p. 10. 

2 Perón wrote, for example, that “Circumstances ... made the military... the 
instrument of demolition [of the regime in power in Argentina prior to June, 1943].... 
But although in their proclamation of June 4 [1943] its authors only pointed out the neces- 
sity of putting an end to the corruption of the administration and of defending the authentic 
Argentine freedoms, the real fact is that public opinion, perhaps with very few exceptions, 
received the movement with warm sympathy, without worrying too much about its demo- 
cratic or anti-democratic character.” Ibid., p. 12. But less in palatable disguise was the 
pronunciamento of an army clique, some three months before the coup, which said in part 
that “The first step to be taken, which shall lead us toward a strong and powerful Argen- 
tina, is to get the reins of government into our hands. A civilian will never understand the 
greatness of our ideal; we shall therefore have to eliminate them from the government, and 
give them the only mission which corresponds to them: Work and Obedience. .. . We shall 
have to arm, and continue to arm, fighting and overcoming difficulties, both internal and 
external. ... Our government shall be a firm dictatorship, although at the beginning, in 
order to become firmly established, it will concede the necessary allowances.” Manifesto 
Distributed Among Chiefs and Officers of the Argentine Army, March 6, 1948. 
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democracy which was legalized in February of 1946 and constitutionalized in 
March of 1949. Peru and Venezuela, within two months during the latter part 
of 1948, saw their respective promising experiments in democracy collapse. 
Costa Rica has lately experienced a long and unaccustomed period of electoral 
turbulence not unmixed with military activity. Chile has become less politically 
tolerant than before. The Herrerista movement in Uruguay continues to be 
ominous. Paraguay within a recent thirteen-month period suffered six coups. 
A Liberal boycott of the late Colombian election and the general nature of the 
campaigning in that contest are distressing in view of Colombia’s long record 
of democratic progress. The tragicomic kaleidoscope of Panamanian polities 
has brought to the presidency a man of very questionable democratic senti- 
ments. Perhaps these several set-backs are to be explained in large part as war- 
born distortions. But the short view is discouraging. 


VI 


Finally, a prognosis may be in order. The long view is admittedly better 
than the immediate one. Just as certain forces operated in the nineteenth 
century to remove the rawness of the political process and slowly paved the 
way for democracy, so there are other deep-lying forces operating in the mid- 
twentieth century. They are for the most part nonpolitical forces. Perhaps first 
in importance among these forces is the inevitable economic growth of the 
area. Economic maturity—expressed in terms of trade, industry, large-scale 
agricultural and mineral exploitation—demands political stability and abhors 
the mercurial sort of political process which Latin America has so often known 
in the past. And stability, despite the sometimes cynical identification of it 
with dictatorship, probably contributes in the long run to democratic develop- 
ment. 

Industrialization necessarily means the development of an urban working 
class. This group is at once far more politically conscious than its rural counter- 
part and, furthermore, it lends itself much more quickly to organization.” 
The political potency of large labor organizations is universally recognized and 
they have long played a part in Latin American politics out of all proportion 
to the stage of growth of industrialization. There is no reason to think that 
the political effectiveness of Latin American labor will be less in the future. 

Another force is cultural or, more narrowly, educational. The education of 
a people, even if it involves nothing more than the spread of literacy, operates 
powerfully to integrate them “into the national life.” Social reforms, a prereq- 
uisite of democracy, are made more intelligible and desirable to a literate 
than to an illiterate people. Then, too, mass living standards are gradually 
being raised with the resulting incorporation of more persons in the national 
life. A “middle class,” which we long have considered a cornerstone of democ- 
racy, is thus born. 

This trend toward democracy must be indigenous. It cannot be imposed by 


2 Organization of rural workers has been largely ineffective in Mexico, the only country 
which has systematically tried it. 
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the United States. It is scarcely contagious from one Latin American country 
to another. Duncan Aikman, an observing and penetrating correspondent, put 
it well when he wrote that “Democracy, in a word, does not ‘spread’ from one 
republic to its neighbors like a disease or a fashion in wall paper. Where it 
appears at all, it grows from roots which can take hold of something tangible 
in the social situation and draw nourishment from its surroundings,’’* Al- 
though the spread of democracy is thus socially vertical rather than geograph- 
ically horizontal, it is likely that the persons and groups which deplore 
democracy in one country will take courage to uproot or retard it because of 
successful attacks on it elsewhere in the hemisphere. Hence, the entire problem 
does show an interrelationship for the whole of Latin America. 

We cannot expect to attain in this century ideal democratic conditions in 
all of Latin America. The problem is too vast and too intricate for such rapid 
improvement. Nevertheless, the long view is promising. 


AN ECONOMIST’S POINT OF VIEW 


SANFORD A. MOSK 
University of California (Berkeley) 


For the purpose of this paper, it is sufficient to make use of a broad and rough 
concept of democracy—namely, a political condition in which orderly channels 
are available to the people to transfer power from one government to another 
by peaceful means. In Latin America this condition typically has not existed. 
Instead, the functions of government have usually been carried out by a political 
oligarchy which continues in power until removed by revolutionary means. 

It is not meant to suggest that developments of a democratic character have 
been entirely lacking in Latin America. In some countries, at times, they have 
gone far. For many years, Colombia and Costa Rico were cited as countries 
in which democracy had made great progress. Yet even in these two countries 
upheavals have taken place since the end of the War, and democratic institu- 
tions have received a setback from which they will not easily recover. Democ- 
racy is a delicate as well as a rare flower in Latin America. 

Among the economic factors that bear on the failure of democracy in Latin 
America, the one which stands out from all the others is the system of land 
tenure. No other economic institution or condition can be put on the same plane. 
Indeed, the other economic forces militating against democracy have been large- 
ly derived from the system of land holdings, and depend upon it. These relations 
will be brought out in subsequent parts of this paper. First, however, we must 
examine the direct social and political influences of the land tenure system. 

The crucial feature of land ownership in Latin America has been, and is, 
the large estate—the latifundio, to use the general term commonly employed 
in Latin America for this institution. In most of Latin America, land ownership 
has been concentrated in comparatively few hands. Such a generalization is, 


3 The All-American Front (New York, 1940), p. 201. 
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of course, subject to qualifications of a regional nature, inasmuch as small, 
independent farms have been long established in parts of Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Haiti, and other areas. Other exceptions are often alluded to but these 
are apt to be more apparent than real because they relate to areas of sparse 
settlement. In such places, the ownership of land has been an academic question, 
and, it might be added, it is likely to continue to be an academic issue wherever 
difficult natural conditions of climate, vegetation, and soil make denser settle- 
ment impossible. We must fix our attention on the lands where agricultural and 
pastoral activities have been developed. On such lands, the large holding has 
been generally dominant. 

Concentration of land ownership in Latin America is a development which 
dates from the early colonial period, although, as we shall see, the process was 
extended and refined in the national period. The point to be stressed at the 
moment is that the making of large land grants was basic to the colonial system 
of forced labor. It is true that a variety of other institutions and practices con- 
tributed to the same end. In the Spanish colonial system, for example, the 
encomienda and the repartimiento (to employ two of the broadest, most inclusive 
terms) were commonly-used methods of coercing Indian labor. It is also true 
that the labor thus drafted was employed in mining and other occupations, as 
well as in agriculture. Nevertheless, it is difficult to see how the encomienda, 
repartimiento, and similar practices could have established themselves securely 
without a system of large landholdings, because they operated mostly for the 
benefit of the latifundio. It was the latifundio above all that called for compul- 
sory services from native labor. Had it been absent, the system of drafting labor 
could not have become deeply rooted in colonial Latin America.’ 

In some parts of the New World during: colonial times, the operation of 
large agricultural holdings led to the introduction of Negro slavery. This was 
especially true of the sugar plantations in the Caribbean area and in northern 
Brazil. From the standpoint of the subject of this paper, the difference between 
Negro slavery and forced Indian labor is not an important one. More important 
were two qualities which they had in common: (1) each was part of a rigid struc- 
ture of social classes, and (2) each involved a lack of personal freedom for the 
bulk of the population. 

The social structure which came to prevail in most of Latin America after 
European conquest can be described in a few words. Mainly an outgrowth of 
the land tenure system, it consisted of a small group at the top and a large group 
at the bottom, with hardly anyone between. The middle class was negligible in 
size. Those in the upper class were usually persons of European ancestry. 
This was not always true, for men with a mixture of white and Indian or Negro 
blood were also found among the colonial aristocracy. But in such cases a certifi- 
cate of blood purification could be obtained from the crown or some other 
appropriate agency. This genial fiction, a source of much amusement to stu- 
dents of Latin American history, played its part in maintaining the wide gap 
between upper and lower classes. Not only was it an economic and social gap, 
but it was also thought of as a gap between whites and non-whites. 
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The relations between the two classes, except where slavery existed, were 
feudal in character. Those in the lower class owed services to the landowners, 
mine operators, and others in the top ranks of society. The right to command 
such services was not an absolute one, for it was hedged in by numerous legal 
qualifications designed to prevent practices that were considered excessive in 
the exploitation of native labor. For the present purpose, the important fact 
is that the members of the lower class were tied to those of the upper class by 
personal bonds. In this sense their status was analogous to that of the medieval 
serf. 

Thus, by means of slavery and the more common repartimiento, there was 
established early in colonial Latin America a condition in which the majority 
of the people lacked personal freedom. 

In time, the repartimiento was supplemented, and to some extent replaced by, 
another method of forcing Indian labor—peonage. In this system, servile obli- 
gations as such were not owed to estate owners. In theory, the Indian was a 
hired laborer, working for cash wages. But this theoretical relation became 
subordinated to one based on a chain of debt in which the Indian was caught, 
and from which he could rarely escape. Such a debt relation often started when 
an Indian had to borrow cash to perform a ceremonial or religious function. 
Or, if he did not ask for a loan, the landowner might press one upon him at a 
time of festival. It was never difficult to arrange a loan, especially under 
the relaxing influence of alcohol. 

Once in debt, the Indian was obliged to work for the landowner until the 
money was repaid, and, since he usually found it impossible to get out of debt 
entirely, his labor obligation tended to become a permanent one. In this way 
many Indians became permanently attached to their employers. They were 
free in a nominal sense, but not in any effective sense. The bond was a tight 
one, and, given the differences in education between the two classes as well as 
the habit of the one class to give orders and the habit of the other to obey them 
without question, the exploitation of native labor by means of peonage was 
probably more severe than that achieved by any other method. 

What has been said above relates to the socio-economic structure of Latir. 
America in the colonial period. The gaining of independence from European 
powers brought no significant change in the social structure of the former colo- 
nies. On the contrary, new trends of economic development which set in about 
the middle of the nineteenth century caused an extension and refinement of the 
basic elements found in the colonial period. These new trends were the outcome 
of a whole series of interrelated technical and institutional changes of world- 
wide scope. Certain aspects of these changes merit attention—namely, those 
relating to the nature and functioning of the world economy. 

The great technological developments of the nineteenth century, such es 
those which occurred in the use of steam power and in the manufacture of steel, 
had revolutionary effects on transportation as well as on industry. The railroad 
and the steamship combined to provide cheap and regular transport services 
all around the world. The network of transportation thus created not only 
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brought all parts of the world into closer contact with each other, but it also 
opened the way for new lines of economic expansion outside of Europe. Many 
areas, including some of the continental interiors, which prior to the middle 
of the nineteenth century had had only slender connections with western 
Europe, now became effectively linked to the economy of that vital region, 
with profound effects upon the use of their soil, mineral, and timber resources. 
Resources formerly untouched were brought into exploitation, as new lines of 
production were undertaken and older lines of production were stimulated and 
extended. 

The physical network of world transport was matched by institutional condi- 
tions which also made possible the functioning of a world economy from about 
1850 to 1914. Three institutional conditions were especially important: (1) 
freedom for international trade, (2) freedom for the migration of people, and 
(3) a large flow of capital from the countries of western Europe to the less de- 
veloped parts of the world. The first and second conditions were not of course, 
absolute. The point to be stressed, however, is that these conditions strongly 
favored new paths of development in non-European countries, giving particular 
stimulus in such areas to the production of foodstuffs and raw materials for 
export to the industrialized nations. 

As the new world economy took shape after the middle of the nineteenth 
century, economic activity in Latin America was quickened, stimulated, and 
changed in character. A strong impulse was given to commercialization of 
economic life—that is, production for markets instead of production for sub- 
sistence purposes. Not that commercial production became the more important. 
The total amount of labor time spent on raising subsistence crops continued to 
be much greater than that devoted to commercial output. But, even though 
subsistence production remained dominant, the gain in commercial production 
was large, and it had important repercussions of an economic and social charac- 
ter. 

Once the stimulus of expanding foreign markets for Latin American agricul- 
tural and mineral products was felt, it was inevitable that some expansion 
would also take place in domestic markets within the Latin American countries. 
The transportation, handling, and, in some cases, the production of export 
products was carried out by persons who were divorced from subsistence 
farming. Employment increased in other service industries, such as communica- 
tions and utilities, governments expanded their functions and personnel, and 
urbanization was encouraged. Thus, the growth of foreign markets was fol- 
lowed by a growth of internal markets, especially for food products. 

As the foreign and domestic markets expanded, an extension of the system 
of large landholdings followed. In some cases, new large holdings were fashioned 
out of public domain, as lands which had not been worth exploiting under pre- 
vious conditions, and which therefore had remained public property, became 
attractive to private owners. The typical procedure followed by Latin American 
governments in such cases was to grant or sell large tracts of public domain to 
a handful of individuals and companies in compensation for military services, 
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or in payment for undertaking surveys of public lands, or for the purpose of 
promoting the settlement of sparsely-populated regions; such services were 
more often nominal than real. 

Argentina and Mexico offer well-known illustrations of this method of creat- 
ing new estates in the latter part of the nineteenth century. In Argentina, land 
grants were commonly given for service in the Indian Wars. In addition, some 
extremely large grants were made to persons or companies for colonization pur- 
poses, under penalty of forfeiture or fine if a certain number of families were 
not brought in and settled. Apparently it was the honest intention of the gov- 
ernment, at least during certain, administrations, to promote settlement by 
this means. But between theory and practice there was a wide gap. In the 
majority of cases, nothing was done to colonize the lands with small farmers, 
and nothing was done to enforce the penalties. Even this program ended in land 
engrossment. 

In Mexico the so-called colonization company also figured prominently in 
the disposal of public lands. A law of 1883 provided for generous land grants to 
companies that undertook to survey the public domain. In theory the lands thus 
received were to be sold in small tracts to settlers, but this aspect of the law 
was completely ignored by the government as well as by the companies. In 1894 
even the pretext of colonization was dropped, and the large concessions made 
thereafter were openly rewards for supporters and favorites of the Diaz dic- 
tatorship. The size of some of the private holdings created out of public domain 
in Mexico after 1883 reached astonishing proportions, as the following figures 
illustrate: in the state of Chihuahua, seven concessionaries received a total 
of 35 million acres; in the state of Durango, 5 million acres were shared by two 
persons; in various parts of northern Mexico, a single company acquired more 
than 12 million acres. These illustrations are extreme rather than typical, but 
there is no doubt that all grants made under the Díaz land laws after 1883 were 
large. 

Public domain was not the only source from which new large holdings were 
fashioned after the middle of the nineteenth century. In some parts of Latin 
America estates were enlarged or newly created by depriving Indian villages of 
lands’ which they had possessed since before the Conquest, and to which their 
titles had been confirmed by the Spanish Crown. The most spectacular de- 
velopment of this kind took place in Mexico during the regime of Porfirio Diaz, 
when the Mexican government gave encouragement and assistance to the 
hacendados in stripping Indian villages of their lands. A variety of methods 
were used, ranging all the way from technically legal measures to outright 
robbery. The government was not slow to use military force in favor of the 
hacendados when Indian villages were stubborn and resistant about giving up 
their lands. It is not surprising that the ruthlessness shown in the destruction 
of Indian villages before 1910 should have been matched by bitterness and 
bloodiness in the civil strife of the first ten years of the Mexican Revolution. 

In Bolivia, Indian communities have suffered a similar, if less striking, ex- 
perience of losing their traditional holdings. A start was made in 1866 when 
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President Melgarejo abolished the communities by decree, and some of the 
lands became the property of the Indians in severalty while others were con- 
fiscated by the state. Changes in this policy were made in 1871 after the over- 
throw of Melarejo, and some of the transactions completed during his regime 
were declared void, but the granting of individual titles was continued, and 
this practice proved fatal, as it had in Mexico, to Indian ownership of lands 
that were considered valuable because of soil and location. Location became 
increasingly important as markets became more accessible through improve- 
ments in transportation. When George McBride published his study on The 
Agrarian Indian Communities of Highland Bolivia in 1921, he pointed out that 


Along the principal roads and railroads of today there have grown up also many large 
farms of recent creation composed of lands once held by community Indians but either 
bought or “acquired by other means” by men of white or mixed blood. It is in out-of-the- 
way corners of the country that community lands are still found: among the mountains 
where whites seldom penetrate, in secluded angles of the piedmont slopes, among the iso- 
lated peninsulas that border Lake Titicaca, on high inaccessible ridges, and out in semi- 
desert wastes on the open altiplano, i 


Similar developments took place in Peru, and, to a lesser extent, in Ecuador. 
The common impulse for these changes was an extension of commercialized 
agriculture, but naturally other factors of a political, social, and geographic 
nature influenced the outcome in each case. In this connection, it should be 
pointed out that the sheer size of the holding cannot be taken as a criterion of 
“largeness.” Large holdings in some of the Andean valleys must have seemed 
tiny when compared with the great haciendas of Mexico, but they were as large 
as topography allowed. 

By encouraging the latifundio, the course of nineteenth-century economic 
development in Latin America tended to strengthen and solidify the economic 
power of the landed aristocaracy. Inevitably, political oligarchy was also 
strengthened. This came about because those who governed were closely | 
connected with the large landowners. Most of the men who were infiuential in 
politics came from the landed class, even when the dictator who happened to 
be at the top was a man from the lower ranks of society. A caudillo who held 
power for any length of time usually became incorporated into the landowning 
class. In addition, the landed class was always well represented among the 
higher army officers. It is well known that control over the army in a Latin 
American country has been an essential means of maintaining control over the 
function of government. Because of these ties, the further concentration of 
economic power which took place in the nineteenth century was matched by 
a consolidation of political power. 

Parallel to the extension of large landholdings in Latin America after the 
middle of the nineteenth century was a new trend in the development of 
peonage. The two changes went hand in hand. There are even grounds for 
believing that the encroachment on Indian community lands was sometimes 
motivated by a desire to get Indian labor rather than by a desire to get more 
land. Deprived of the lands which yielded them their sustenance, the Indians 
had no alternative but to become peons for a large landholder. Back of both 
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developments—that is, the changes in land tenure and the changes in peonage— 
was the fundamental influence of the expanding market economy. 

The bond which kept the peon subservient to the landowner was tightened, 
since his labor was now more necessary than ever for the operation of the 
latifundio. The average estate in Latin America did not become a rationalized 
organization in a technological sense after the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but it did become more rational in the use of its labor force, as the owners 
came to appreciate the satisfactions of enlarged cash incomes. The relation be- 
tween the patrón and the peon was still a semifeudal one, but the feudal quality 
of mutual rights and obligations was clouded and distorted by the nominal wage 
paid to the peon. The payment of a wage made it plausible for the landowner 
to exact as much work as possible from his peons. The softening influence of 
the non-commercial environment of colonial times was now removed, wholly 
or in part. At the same time, the machinery for keeping the peon in debt was 
made more effective by setting up a store at which the peon was required to 
make all his purchases. The tienda de raya of the Mexican hacienda is the out- 
standing illustration of this kind of institution. In addition, control over the 
peon was strengthened by changes in the laws relating to employment, or by 
vigorous government action of an extra-legal, and sometimes even of an un- 
constitutional, character. 

To illustrate the changing nature of peonage, we may appeal to the experience 
of Guatemala. Peonage developed in Guatemala during the colonial period, 
chiefly in connection with the production of indigo, as a substitute for the 
repartimiento, or as a supplement to this older institution. In the latter part of 
the colonial period the production of dyestuffs for export markets dropped to 
low levels, and, since there were no other significant export commodities at 
that time, the economy of Guatemala retreated toward subsistence. There was 
a decline in the use of forced labor. Legally the Indians were still subject to 
labor draft, but the requirements for workers were small, and services were 
exacted with moderation. This condition continued for many years after 
independence. Forced labor existed, but it was not a severe burden on the 
Indian population. 

After the middle of the nineteenth century the economy of Guatemala began 
to experience new vitality in the expansion of coffee production. The raising of 
coffee spread from the Antigua area to other parts of the country, many new 
plantations were established, and output expanded steadily. About 1880 the 
increase in coffee production attained striking proportions, as coffee became a 
commodity of more general consumption in Europe and the United States, and 
the plantation economy was stimulated and strengthened. 

To assure themselves an adequate and steady supply of labor for raising 
coffee and preparing it for the market, the planters took advantage of all the 
various long-standing customs of forcing Indian labor in Guatemala. The 
favorite device, however, was peonage, since the others bore a more obvious 
resemblance to slavery. Peonage became practiced more commonly and applied 
more intensively. 

The coffee planters were aided in getting labor by the Guatemalan govern- 
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ment. In 1894 a national labor law was enacted to formalize relations between 
worker and employer. Contractual obligations to work were made enforceable. 
Responsibilities of the employer were defined and certain kinds of protection ~ 
for the worker were established, but violations of the former were not made 
subject to penalties and violations of the latter were ignored by those who 
administered the law. As government authorities later admitted freely, the 
effect of the law of 1894 was to keep the Indian in a “status similar to slavery.” 
To force Indians to enter into such contractual relations, vagrancy laws were 
enacted and vigorously enforced, and a number of other methods of exerting 
pressure were ingeniously contrived. Supplying labor for coffee plantations 
was for many years regarded a primary function of government in Guatemala. 

It is obvious that the growth and intensification of peonage in Latin America 
in the late nineteenth century was a setback for democracy. In Europe, broadly 
speaking, commercialization of economic life in the nineteenth century helped 
to dissolve servile relations between peasants and landowners. In large part, 
remnants of a feudal society were replaced by relations of a contractual kind. 
It was thus a development which favored the advance of democratic institu- 
tions. The effect of commercialization in Latin America, as in many other 
parts of the world, was just the opposite. Servile bonds were tightened, per- 
sonal freedom was restricted, and democratic tendencies were thwarted. 

It should also be pointed out that the influence of commercialization in 
Latin American agriculture was felt in an expansion of tenancy as well as of 
peonage. Both developments took place side by side in some countries, and 
in some cases, tenancy has been simply a variant of a basic peonage condition. 
In purer form, tenancy became more common outside of the areas of Indian 
concentration than it did in such countries as Mexico, Guatemala, Ecuador, 
Peru and Bolivia. Argentina is the principal example of a Latin American coun- 
try where tenancy has flourished. 

. In the latter part of the nineteenth century the economy of Argentina under- 
went a remarkable transformation as expanding markets for grains and meat 
in western Europe were made accessible through improvements in transporta- 
tion. The total acreage under cultivation was increased greatly as new lands 
were opened and cattle ranches were converted into grain farms. Since Argen- 
tina was sparsely populated, the need for more hands to till the soil was met 
by immigration. Some of the immigrants were seasonal workers, such as the 
golondrinas (swallows) who made an annual cycle of migration between Italy 
and Argentina, dovetailing their farming operations at home with the har- 
vesting of flax, wheat and corn in Argentina. But the majority of the Italians, 
Spaniards and other Europeans who went to Argentina settled there per- 
manently. However, because of the prevailing system of large landholdings, 
they became tenants rather than owners. In many cases they rented land on a 
sharecropping basis. Whatever the rental arrangement, the tenant, with minor 
exceptions, remained a tenant, and his sons also were tenants rather than 
owners. Tenancy in Argentina offered no path to ownership. Tenancy, like 
peonage, strengthened the existing social structure and the political power of 
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the landed class. The tenant was no foundation for the building of democratic 
institutions. 

Thus far we have dealt with the land tenure system and with the landowner- 
peasant relations that have arisen out of the concentration of holdings. In- 
variably the latifundio has been a powerful obstacle to democracy in Latin 
America. Other economic factors, although less important, have also played 
their part. Among these is “monoculture,” as it is usually called in Latin 
America—meaning one-sided, or specialized, economic development. 

As the world economy evolved after 1850, it fostered a high degree of regional 
and international specialization. Although this specialization was complex in 
detail, in a broad way it consisted of a division of labor between industrialized 
nations on the one hand, and non-industrialized countries on the other. The 
latter, usually referred to as the ‘‘colonial economies,” threw their main economic 
effort, apart from subsistence agriculture, into the production of foodstuffs and 
raw materials for export. Thus the countries of Latin America came to be but 
small consumers of their own commercial output. Most of what was produced 
in their fields, ranges, mines and forests was shipped to export markets in the 
industrialized nations. In many Latin American countries an extreme degree 
of economic specialization was achieved, in the sense that a few commodities— 
or even a single commodity—came to account for most of the total value of 
exports. This has been the case with copper and nitrates in Chile, sugar in 
Cuba, tin in Bolivia, bananas in Panama, and coffee in El Salvador, to cite 
only a few examples, 

At the same time, the Latin American republics became dependent upon 
sources of capital in the advanced industrialized nations for the investment 
needed to carry out their role as producers and exporters of primary products. 
It was largely foreign capital which developed mineral resources in Latin 
America, built the railways and improved the harbors, and provided the power, 
communication and other utility services required for the expansion of their 
exports. In addition, substantial investments of foreign capital wére made in 
agricultural production for export, as in the banana and sugar plantations of 
Middle America and the cattle ranches of Argentina. The proceeds of foreign 
investment, as well as their exports of primary goods, provided the Latin 
American countries with the means of payment to import commodities which 
they did not produce at home. Manufactured goods loomed large among these 
imports, but several of the Latin American nations also became dependent 
upon imports for a sizeable fraction of their food consumption. Their ability 
to get vital imports depended upon a flow of capital from the industrialized 
nations as well as upon export markets in the same nations. 

Prior to 1914, the dependence of Latin American countries upon export 
markets and foreign capital did not give rise to acute problems. The consump- 
tion of primary products by the manufacturing nations was not only expanding 
but it was little affected by cyclical disturbances in business conditions. The 
movement of capital to Latin America was steady, and the international eco- 
nomic order functioned smoothly. The First World War, however, brought 
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an abrupt end to these conditions. The international economy was shaken 
loose from its foundations, and it proved impossible to reconstruct it in the 
uncertain political and economic environment of the 1920’s. International 
capital movements became erratic. Policies of economic nationalism in Euro- 
pean countries caused them to reduce their imports of foodstuffs and raw 
materials. Because of this and other developments, the prices of foodstuffs and 
raw materials fell in relation to the prices of manufactured goods, and all 
countries dependent upon exports of primary products were placed at a dis- 
advantage. 

Thus, in the first decade after World War I the Latin American countries 
found themselves in an uncertain, unstable economic world which greatly 
affected their internal economic stability. In some countries a state of semi- 
depression became chronic, and producers wrestled with. various kinds of “‘sur- 
plus” problems for major export products. In some cases they were assisted by 
governments (for example, coffee producers in Brazil), but even where no 
government program was developed, political conditions were strongly affected 
by the new economic conditions. 

The economic dislocations and problems of the 1920’s were multiplied many 
times over in the depression of the 1930’s. What was left of the world economy 
broke down completely. World trade shrank to a fraction of its former volume. 
In Latin America, Chile and Bolivia experienced an 80 per cent drop in exports 
between 1929 and 1932, and Cuba followed with a decline of 70 per cent. The 
aggregate value of exports from all twenty republics in Latin America fell by 
approximately two-thirds in the same period. At the same time, the inflow of 
foreign capital, which had been very important in financing imports, virtually 
came to a halt. The depression was keenly felt in Latin America. To point this 
out is not to imply that the depression was more severe in Latin America than 
in the industrialized nations. It was severe everywhere. The point to be stressed 
is that the one-sided, specialized nature of their economies made it more 
difficult for Latin American countries to combat deflationary pressures coming 
from abroad, and also made it more difficult for them to adopt recovery 
measures. Furthermore, as bilateral and other new trade agreements were 
negotiated during the 1930’s, each Latin American country found that it was 
at a great disadvantage in bargaining with the major industrialized nations— 
a disadvantage which arose out of: (1) its extreme dependence on one or two 
export products, and (2) its relatively small position as a buyer of the exports 
of any industrialized nation. It cannot be denied that Latin America suffered 
from a peculiarly grave kind of economic instability during the 1930’s. 

To appreciate fully the bearing of this instability upon democracy in Latin 
America, it must be realized that the governments of Latin America have 
typically derived a large fraction of. their revenues from taxes on export prod- 
ucts. These levies are collected in the form of export duties, or perhaps in the 
form of royalties on mineral production. Whatever the form, the amount of 
such revenues is closely related to the volume of exports. The drying up of 
foreign markets, therefore, has immediate and severe repercussions on govern- 
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ment finances. Moreover, duties on imports are another important source of 
government revenue, and they also drop off as importation is curtailed by the 
decline in exports and in capital inflow. The financial position of the Latin 
American government is thus extremely vulnerable to a decline in foreign trade. 
A severe depression is obviously a threat to political stability anywhere. It is 
all the more so where, as in Latin America, a government suffers a drastic and 
rapid loss of revenues. 

Political conditions in Latin America, unstable at best, have therefore been 
deeply affected by the vulnerability of their economies to unfavorable changes 
in exports and in the flow of foreign capital. Economic conditions in the 1920’s, 
and even more in the 1930’s, must be held responsible for much of the political 
tension experienced in Latin America. In 1930 there began a wave of revolutions 
that affected more than half of the republics of Latin America by 1933. Some of 
the progress that had been made in the development of constitutional govern- 
ment was lost during these revolutionary upheavals, and much of what was 
lost has not yet been recovered. Even in countries where no revolution oc- 
curred, mounting tensions led to a tightening of dictatorial powers. There can 
be no question that “monoculture” in Latin America has encouraged political 
control by caudillos, and that it has been a handicap to the development of 
democratic institutions. 

We must also consider the effect of low standards of living on political insti- 
tutions in Latin America, bearing in mind the fact that these standards have 
been basically determined by the system of landholdings. Once established, 
the distribution of property in the form of land fostered a high degree of in- 
equality in the distribution of income. Typically a large fraction of the national 
income in a Latin American country has gone to a handful of persons, while 
the average income for the bulk of the people has been very low, and thus 
average standards of living have also been low. It must be granted that other 
causes have contributed to the same end. Deficiencies in natural resources, and 
other physical conditions such as a difficult climate for work, by restricting 
total productivity, have also reacted on standards of living. Giving full weight 
to such conditions, however, it is certain that a different pattern of income 
distribution would have yielded higher average standards of living in all Latin 
American countries, and very much higher standards in some. 

Low standards of living tend to foster and perpetuate political oligarchy. 
Deep poverty, and its twin, illiteracy, make it possible to continue a situation 
in which political power in a nation is concentrated in the hands of a few. But 
if the average person in such a country attains a greater satisfaction of his 
material wants, and a certain amount of leisure time in which toacquire 
literacy, new avenues are apt to be opened in his thinking. The influence is a 
subtle one. Higher standards of living create a feeling of responsibility, a 
willingness to take responsibility, and a desire to share the responsibility of 
government. What a person accepted before without question may no longer 
seem just or reasonable to him. Thus the position of any privileged minority 
becomes questionable and it may soon become untenable. Even if this last 
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reaction takes place very slowly, it is clear that a rise in average standards of 
living favors the development of democratic institutions. 

We may readily believe, therefore, that the political oligarchies of Latin 
America are fundamentally opposed to measures which bring about a rise in 
standards of living for the bulk of the population, no matter what they may 
say for public consumption. They realize that such measures imply a threat to 
their position. To point this out is not to suggest that the oligarchs reach this 
conclusion by sociological analysis. Reasoning is unnecessary. As though by 
intuition, they inevitably come to the conclusion that the mass of the people 
are happy living in poverty rather than in plenty. 

The existence of large foreign investments in Latin American countries 
must also be recognized as an economic factor which has tended to weaken 
rather than strengthen democratic institutions in Latin America. Big foreign 
concerns have at times intervened in local politics, giving financial and other 
aid to dictators who could supply the kind of stability that was favorable to 
business operations. The evidence is difficult to evaluate. Some writers on 
“economic imperialism” have treated this question in an exaggerated and overly 
dramatic manner, discovering plots and conspiracies on every page of the his- 
tory of foreign investment in Latin America. Such interpretations can be 
readily dismissed without denying that the influence of foreign corporations 
has been found often on the side of dictatorship rather than that of democracy. 

More important than direct intervention in politics is the fact that most 
foreign investment of the past has fitted in with the interests of the landed 
aristocracy. Foreign enterprises engaged in agricultural production in Latin 
America have sometimes behaved exactly like native landowners in relation to 
their workers, taking full advantage of peonage and other means of getting 
forced labor. Much foreign capital has gone into the construction of railroads 
and the improvement of harbor facilities. By stimulating exports, these de- 
velopments have strengthened the economic position of the large Jandowners. 
In mineral production, the foreign companies have had less direct economic 
ties with the landholding class, but they have shared a common point of view 
on many basic questions. The foreign company engaged in mining or petroleum 
production in a Latin American country has not been interested in the domestic 
market, since all or most of its output has been shipped to export markets. It 
has had little or no concern with average purchasing power within the country, 
or with standards of living. The technical and managerial personnel in charge 
of operations has usually been quick to adopt the attitude of the aristocracy 
toward the bulk of the population. Moreover, they have been wont to believe 
that their companies bear an unduly large proportion of the tax burden, and 
thus they have been typically opposed to increasing government expenditures 
for education. Whatever the intention, the effect of this action has been to 
impede the development of democratic institutions. 

The preceding discussion has brought out what we consider to be the main 
economic forces that militate against democracy in Latin America: (1) the 
system of land tenure, and its major corollary, peonage; (2) one-sided eco- 
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nomic development; (3) low standards of living; and, (4) the nature of foreign 
investment. The objective of this paper has been to analyze these economic 
conditions in relation to the problem of democracy in Latin America. We can 
hardly leave the subject, however, without setting forth briefly a few proposi- 
tions of a positive nature about economic changes favorable to the development 
of democratic institutions in Latin America. Although these propositions have 
been implied in what has gone before, they now need to be clarified and ex- 
amined in relation to each other. 

The emphasis given in this paper to the system of landholdings naturally 
suggests a similar emphasis on land reform as a corrective. Land reform itself 
will not insure democratic institutions. It is well known that Mexico, the one 
country in Latin America where a major program to redistribute land owner- 
ship has been carried out, is far from being a democracy. Before democracy 
can prevail in Mexico in any meaningful sense of the term, many other changes 
will have to occur. They will take place slowly, because the heritage of the past 
cannot be written off easily. Nevertheless, Mexico has started on the road tc 
democracy. As long as peonage held sway there was no hope at all for democracy 
in Mexico. At least that great obstacle to democratic development has beer. 
removed. Land reform, however imperfect, has achieved personal freedom for 
the bulk of Mexico’s rural people, and has paved the way for the spread o” 
education. If democracy in Mexico is not yet a reality, at least it is a possi- 
bility. 

To stress the political importance of land reform in Mexico is not to sugges: 
that other countries in Latin America will have to undergo an experience 
similar to that of the Mexican Revolution, or that they will have to follow 
the Mexican model in their land programs. The nature and scope of land 
reform will vary substantially from country to country. But as to the basi: 
need for it, wherever peonage exists, there can be no question. It is difficult to 
imagine how peonage can be eradicated without a redistribution of land owner- 
ship. 

In the light of what was said in a preceding section of this paper regarding 
“monoculture,” or one-sided economic development, it is evident that ece- 
nomic diversification has a political as well as an economic meaning for Latin 
America, Diversification is no absolute guarantee against economic instability, 
but it is a means of reducing the kind of instability from which the Latin 
American countries have suffered through a collapse of exports and of foreign 
investment. In diversifying their economies they lessen their dependence upon 
business decisions made abroad—such business decisions are naturally made 
with reference to conditions in foreign countries. Diversification, too, puts then 
in a better position to combat deflationary pressures originating abroad, and 
makes it easier to put into effect recovery policies in a time of depression. Agaia, 
diversification supplies new sources of government revenue, and thereby 
lessens the chance of a crisis in government finances whenever exports and 
capital movements fall off sharply. In all these ways, economic diversification 
lessens the threat of economic instability, and, therefore, of political instability. 
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Moreover, diversification in Latin America invariably means an increase in 
manufacturing. The degree may vary from country to country, but industriali- 
zation is a necessary component of building a more diversified economy. In- 
dustrialization is never solely a technical and economic development. It is a 
social and cultural process as well, and in underdeveloped countries nowadays 
it is also likely to have profound political repercussions. Manufacturing develop- 
ment creates a new class of business men, with an interest in an expanding 
internal market. Higher average standards of living make sense to them. In 
the absence of a rising standard of living for the people as a whole, they cannot 
hope to realize their plans and ambitions for industrial development. Purchas- 
ing power for industrial products has to be created among the agricultural 
people, since this group forms a large percentage of the total population. The 
peon is no customer for manufactured goods. Thus the new industrialist class 
quickly appreciates the need for measures to improve the lot of the peasant 
farmer, including among such measures, land reform. Their business interests 
lead them to favor economic and social changes which establish a better base 
for democratic institutions. 

In a broader sense, it can be said that the growth of industry is favorable to 
democracy because it creates new blocs of economic power, thus lessening the 
concentration of political power in the hands of one group. The industrialists 
make up one new bloc of this character. The trade union movement, which is 
also encouraged by industrialization, is another. Neither the one nor the other 
insures the full development of democratic institutions. That is not the ques- 
tion. The point is that in the prevailing economic, social, and political structure 
of Latin America they are both bound to be forces of a pro-democratic charac- 
ter. 

It should be observed, too, that in recent years there has been a growing 
tendency for foreign capital to invest in manufacturing in Latin America, 
producing goods for domestic rather than export markets. The amounts in- 
volved are relatively small, but the trend promises to continue. To the extent 
that foreign concerns become interested in the domestic market, they also can 
be expected to throw their weight behind measures to raise average standards 
of living. 

The most active economic agents of democracy in Latin America—land re- 
form and industrialization—are clearly related developments, for a gain in the 
one is reflected in a better environment for the other. The foreign policy of 
the United States government is avowedly directed toward promoting the 
spread of democracy in the Western Hemisphere, as elsewhere. It must, there- 
fore, encourage both land reform and industrialization in Latin America. Ob- 
viously, it is difficult for the United States government to promote land reform 
in another country by direct measures. This end must be achieved through 
promoting industrialization, inasmuch as industrial development will facilitate 
land reform as well as strengthen democracy in its own right. Thus the Point 
Four Program, now in the process of being worked out, is a crucial element in 
United States political policy, as well as an essential component of its economic 
policy, toward Latin America, 
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DISCUSSION: A SOCIOLOGIST’S POINT OF VIEW 


W. REX CRAWFORD 
University of Pennsylvania 


The only words in the title of this symposium which do not cause difficulty 
are “of”? and “in,” since even Latin America is a “nomer” that many pro- 
test is a “misnomer,” for some parts of the region southeast of the U.S.A., 
and “pathology” and “democracy” can get into water as hot and deep as any 
that les under the thin ice over which the social sciences skate. The very 
lumping together in our discussion of twenty republics varying as they do in 
Latin America is a procedure of doubtful accuracy, and one which at first en- 
counter arouses the ire of any good nationalist in these countries. The term 
“pathological” suggests too strongly a complacent superior attitude on our 
own part that may befit the propagandist or the naive and uninformed man 
on the street, but not the social scientist. The world does not fall so neatly into 
the patterns of perfect democracy and the outer darkness as Mr. Churchill has 
supposed. Can we not accept a certain relativity in these matters and remember 
the large-sized mote in our own eye? 

With the struggle of almost innumerable thinkers to define the direction and 
goal, we are surely familiar.. The writer has no intention of assembling all the 
definitions available, for if they were all assembled, sociologists might lay the 
emphasis not upon forms and constitutions so much as upon something broader 
that earlier theologians would have called men’s will and men’s love. Since the 
development of “Mr. Tylor’s science,” cultural anthropology, we would be 
more likely to say that the legal arrangements grow out of and express the 
culture; that back of them lies a slow secular growth of the idea that per- 
sonality, the freedom and full development of the individual are ultimate val- 
ues, not to be sacrificed to the state; that power may be necessary for survival, 
and that unity or consensus or conformity may be necessary to power, but that 
something like Albert Schweitzer’s “reverence for life” is a deeper principle. 
These things are no sooner said than we realize that we often sin against the 
ideals we cherish and fear the freedom to which we give lip-service. The practice 
falls far short of the preaching. 

The identification of democracies with constitutions, against which it is 
especially necessary to guard in the case of some Latin American countries, is 
only one of several tempting equivalencies. Men both individually and en 
masse seem to group together, as if they were related to each other, many 
things that have no more in common than being liked by the same people; and 
there are classes of hated objects, too, among which we do not stop to demon- 
strate logical connections. 

A case in point is that democracy, because it is by definition good, means to 
most of us peace, progress, prosperity and permanence, because they also are 
good. It should not need a Charles Maurras to sow the seed of scepticism here.! 

1 Maurras attempts to break down the equivalence between “democratic” and “peace- 


loving,” which we all assume, when he insists that monarchies are at least as good in mak- 
ing and keeping the peace as are people’s governments. 
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We are writing about democracy in Latin America, not about the stability of 
government nor the standard of living, nor about backwardness, except in so 
far as they can be shown to have a relation to democracy. 

A re-phrasing of the topic that offers some advantages might abandon the 
analogy of health and disease and remain more irreproachably on the social 
science level by borrowing a hint from the Marxists, who are in the habit 
of referring to pre-revolutionary situations and the necessity of recognizing 
them if one is to choose the right and hopeful moment for the intervention 
of a disciplined and instructed leadership. Or, for that matter, we might copy 
the educators who talk in these days of the reading-readiness of the child. We 
might make the enormous but congenial assumption that the paths of history 
lead inevitably to democracy, just as the people mentioned assume that read- 
ing will come sometime and that revolutions are ineluctable; this would lead 
us to ask what are the conditions that may help us to understand the varying 
patterns of life and government in Latin America. 

The first thing to be noted is that most of the countries of Latin America 
contain large numbers of inhabitants who are not yet, as Sol Tax wrote in his 
excellent article on “Democracy in Middle America,’? “incorporated” in the 
social system; most of these countries have an extensive area claimed by the 
nation which is hardly effective national territory. The Indians of these areas 
scarcely think of themselves by the national name and have the vaguest idea of 
places beyond the reach of a day’s walk. At best it can be said that they have 
democracy without its ideology, that in their internal arrangements life is 
simple, cooperative, and cannot be labelled fascist or totalitarian. However, it 
would probably be equally true to deny the description democratic. They 
simply live at a level of traditionalism and gerontocracy at which these modern 
tags we use are irrelevant, and the questions we raise are meaningless. Countries 
in which this situation is an important part of the picture might almost be 
better described by Ricardo Rojas’ term “Eurindian,” than as “Latin,” for 
they are divided into two cultures, two ways of life, with, of course, some 
degree of crossing from one to the other. The crossing need not be biological; 
it is a matter of the language spoken, the clothes worn, the way money is 
earned and the degree of emancipation from pre-Columbian tribalism. This 
becomes a vivid reality when one hears the phrase, “When I was an Indian”, 
being used. 

It is only an act of realism on our part to recognize as the anthropologist 
does this element, unchanging and resistant, rather than dynamic and con- 
trolling, in the life of many Latin American republics. 

Even in this part of the population, despite justified claims that some 
countries have more advanced labor legislation than we, or that others started 
national social security eleven years earlier than we and practice more social 
democracy, the common impression is that political democracy is more of a 
failure in Latin America than in some other parts of the world. There is some- 
thing to discuss. And while refusing to admit that historians, political scientists 


4 American Sociological Review, Vol. 10, pp. 192-199 (April, 1945). 
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and sociologists are entirely distinct species of animals, we can agree that they 
may well emphasize different aspects of a problem such as the state of democ- 
racy in our sister (or half-sister) republics. 

It is not mere prejudice on our part to believe that wide-spread illiteracy is 
under modern conditions a tremendous handicap in the attempt to operate 
representative government on a broad scale. It is nothing against either the 
goodness or the native intelligence of the analphabetic to recognize that 
access to information on national and international issues and the ability to 
use such information is a sine qua non of a tolerable democracy. Here again 
there is a variation that must be acknowledged, from highly literate Uruguay 
through a number of nations that are half unable to read and write to an ex- 
treme of approximately 80% illiteracy, largely due to the same Indian element 
in the population which has been stressed above in another connection. The 
number of university educated people who charm us by their wide-ranging 
conversation and seem so superior to our half-barbarian alumni, is after all 
pitiably small, and the secondary school students, with the full ambitious pro- 
gram of their liceo years, are only a tiny fraction of our millions of high-school 
teen-agers. Latin America has been slow to accept the idea of prolonged educa- 
tion for the masses and would find it economically difficult if it were accepted. 
She is trying still to be selective and aristocratic in education, in a day when 
both economics and politics demand the wide diffusion of skills and of literate 
political participation. 

Obviously political literacy is more than a matter of years in school. In vary- 
ing degrees the things that might be substitutes are also lacking. In the immense 
back country travel is slow and difficult, railroads do not penetrate, radio re- 
ceiving sets are too expensive and movies are not seen. In spite of 400 years of 
settlement and exploration, there is an isolation unknown to England and 
Scandinavia and the United States. A sparse population may lend itself to 
frontier democracy, but it certainly does not help the functioning of a cen- 
tralized national type of democratic government. 

We are in the habit of saying that another of the conditions propitious to 
the development of democracy is the attachment of high values to individual 
personality. The Latin Americans have an enthusiasm for individualism to the 
extent of denying to the Yankees in all their standardized mass production any 
possession of this admirable trait. They do not study personality as our psy- 
chologists do, but make it a goal and a movement, personalism. The paradox 
of all this is precisely the reason why, in the opinion of the outside world, 
democracy is sick much of the time in Latin America. The cult of the outstand- 
ing personality, the vote for the man rather than for the party or the platform, 
is a denial of the essence of the democratic process in which people as a whole 
control their government. The caudillo, from President on down to local politi- 
cian, is a Latin American institution which offers disquieting suggestions of the 
divinity-genius-leader in some governments that seem to us anything but demo- 
cratic. 

In a related category is the over-development, until it becomes a defect, of 
the virtue of family loyalty. Taking care of one’s own (and they are likely 
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to be numerous) leads to a lush growth of nepotism or filhotismo. It is most 
difficult for civil service ideals of competence and impartiality to make way 
against this deep-rooted tradition of giving practical expression of love and 
solidarity, in the case of one’s kind. No reader of this journal is ignorant of the 
cases in our own country in which the payroll of government or labor is loaded 
with relatives, but it is believed that the difference between the Anglo-Saxon 
tradition and the Latin one is real, nevertheless, and worthy of mention. l 

Equally natural, but perhaps less laudable, is a disposition to look after one- 
gelf while in a political position that makes it possible, and to line one’s pockets 
with the money of others who need something badly and are in a position to pay. 
Americans attempting to do business in Latin America may be particularly 
conscious of the different form this practice takes in another culture, and for- 
getful of tribute they may have paid in one way or another for the supposedly 
free services of the police, municipal permits, lobbying and its expenses for 
entertainment, kickbacks to the party, and actual buying of votes. The poverty 
of Latin American countries and the impossibly low salaries they pay govern- 
ment officials and employees may serve as a partial explanation or excuse of 
practices of “squeeze” and graft. At the same time the low national income and 
the many urgent problems, that graft makes impossible of solution, mean that 
an amount of graft which we might feel we could afford without crippling our- 
selves bulks proportionaly larger in Latin America. One cannot read Nathan 
Whetien’s masterly exposure of the mordida in Rural Mexico? without agreeing 
that here is the great challenge to the practice of eficient democracy in that 
and many other countries. 

Even an idealist might argue that among these urgent problems confronting 
most of Latin America there are some that take precedence over the niceties 
of democratic procedure, and that it is more important to bring food to the 
malnourished and hospitals to the sick and dying by whatever methods than 
to worry about constitutional forms. Life comes first and politics second. When 
the general level of getting and spending has been built up to the level we think 
of as middle class, democratic institutions will follow of themselves. 

This glorification of the middle class, an image of ourselves as we like to see 
us, is part of that tendency, already noted, to identify all the things that are 
ours and are good and to treat them as logically and causally related. It is not 
just a trick that our minds play upon us. There is justification as far back as 
Aristotle for the conviction that government works best when the middle class 
predominates or at least when it can be the determining factor in politics. It is 
hardly necessary to add the obvious caveat that even the middle class may be 
perverted, deceived, or fail to seek the good life along the right road. Amid all 
the uncertainties of definition of this class, and the inadequacy of statistics on 
the subject, can one not say that the middle class by the 1940’s was as highly 
developed in Argentina as anywhere in Latin America? Do we approve of the 
results? 

To guard against the possibility of the middle class becoming the victim 


3 (Chicago, 1948). 
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of its own emotions and frustrations or of the politician’s slogans and manipu- 
lations, it needs a long practice on the small scale of “give and take” and in the 
responsibilities and rights of representative government. In our own history wo 
stress not only the middle class, but its experience of local self-government, its 
town iaeetings and school boards. In spite of what may be said for the cabildo 
this is a tradition that is lacking in Latin America. Repeated interference with 
pirlix:aentary practices that have been set up has not helped matters. 

The writer attended the first national meeting of the Brazilian Association of 
Writers just after censorship was eased. The only parliamentary order possible 
was sceured by ringing a buzzer so loudly that no one could hear and thussilence 
would be forced momentarily so that the intolerable din of the buzzer would 
cease. Brazilian friends explained half in jest that in fifteen years of the Vargas 
regime they had forgotten how to conduct a parliamentary session. 

Living in societies such as these and reflecting on their history have led some 
to ap..thy or cynicism about government, Neither indifference nor distrust of 
polities seems, however, to be the dominant impression. Freedom and demuoc- 
racy remain words to conjure with in Latin America. Few are those who dare 
to speak up in the literature and philosophy, that in Latin America are so 
close to politics, for any ideal other than the generous one of humanity and 
democracy. If countries are defined by the goals they set themselves, ow 
neighbors are democrats. Students acquire their ideologies and the action pat 
terns that express them along with their freshman textbooks or before. They 
are fur more idealistic than our own youthful hedonists and are prepared fo: 
sacrifices of professional opportunities (when the universities are closed by 
authorities), of imprisonment (so common an item in the biography of the so 
cially minded intellectual) and even of life. It would be less than just to men anc 
women who suffer so freely for their ideals to leave the matter with the com 
placent statement that we have democracy, while they have the “pathology o 
democracy.” Democracy in a world of human frailty is imperfect everywhere, 
but there is a restless striving toward it in Latin America, and men and women 
as intelligent, honest, and as devoted as anywhere in the world, are workin: 
unselfishly for an objective that unites good men everywhere—a people fit ts 
govern themselves and a government of and by and for themselves. 


COMMENTS 


Acditional comments on the papers in this symposium were made by Pre 
fessor Paul C. Bartholomew of the University of Notre Dame and Professi 
Federico G. Gil of the University of North Carolina. Professor Bartholome» 
obse-ved that while “form is not enough,” more attention might have been 
given to the status of the parliamentary system in such countries as Chile ani 
Uruguay, where it has operated with some success. Additional attention in tł < 
papcrs might also have been directed to the ways and means by which the 
United States could help in laying an economic framework for Latin Americe s 
democracy. 

Professor Gil’s conclusion, in his own words, was as follows:—Toward the 
end of this “junta de médicos” (to borrow a Spanish expression) in which «s. 
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group of capable doctors have been trying to diagnose the ailment of a very 
sick patient, an enfermo grave, this critic feels like that extra doctor, who al- 
though he has not studied the case as thoroughly as the others, is called in 
because he is a close relative of the dying one or because he has known him all 
his life. Born a Cuban, he has witnessed this “death” all his life, and perhaps 
he can glimpse a group of viruses which fight, not toward death, but toward ulti- 
mate recovery. f 

For Doctor Whitaker the main thing that was wrong with the patient was 
the fact that efforts to introduce or foster democracy have been accompanied 
by changing conditions of the thing to be introduced and that at any given 
moment these concepts, in his opinion, have been entirely vague or formless, 
or if concrete, have been subject to violent disagreement among professed 
democrats. Doctor Fitzgibbon pointed out a series of factors bearing on the 
condition of democracy and listed them as follows: the lack of integration of 
the Indian; the low standard of living; illiteracy; disdain for politics and 
politicos; censorship; the condition of the political parties; the nature of the 
elections; the condition of the courts; the attitude toward social legislation; 
and the relationship between the government and the military. The medicines 
he prescribed were: economic growth of the area which in turn will demand 
political stability; industrialization, since it will develop an urban working 
class; and development of education and a raised standard of living. 

Doctor Mosk in his examination found four great evils: the system of land 
tenure; mono-culture; low standards of living; and large foreign investments. 
His prescription included scientific land reform, diversification of products 
which would bring independence from foreign business decisions, and indus- 
trialization, and he indicated that Point 4 of the Truman Program could be a 
miraculous drug. Doctor Crawford in his discussion found some factors similar 
to the ones studied by the others: existence of segments of population not yet 
incorporated; widespread illiteracy; over-development of family loyalty; 
practices of “squeeze” and graft; and a lack of experience in self-government. 
However, Doctor Crawford doubted, at times, the existence of a real ailment 
and. his prescription pointed out that if freedom and democracy do not denote 
a perfect state of health they rather are goals. Defined in terms of goals, Latin 
America is democratic, and not too sick. 

Without disagreeing basically with the diagnosis rendered and without 
pretending to ignore the seriousness of the disease, one might advance two or 
three reasons for taking a more optimistic view of the patient’s future than is 
present in the preceding verdicts. One cannot, in the first place, deny the in- 
dubitable existence of what can be called an “unwritten social constitution” 
in Latin America, emanating from the heritage of the various peoples making 
up its population, but especially from those of Spain and Portugal. This element 
cannot be easily trapped under the microscopes of history. It floats invisible 
through Latin American bloodstreams. But no matter what centralizing forces 
or what tyrannical religious, economic, or political pressures are brought to 
bear, none of these forces or pressures is quite able to break down the inherent 
individual love of liberty ever present in the social, political and religious cus- 
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toms and folkways of the Latin American peoples. The greatest strength in the 
“unwritten constitution” might well reside in this great immunity of the Latin 
American spirit to tyranny. 

Again, the papers presented have not sufficiently recognized the fact that 
the basic political problem of Latin American nations has not always been 
that of democracy versus lack of democracy. Unfortunately, perhaps, the 
problem of Latin America has been the primary one of getting along in an 
orderly or semi-orderly way under any political system. A great Latin American 
thinker, Garcfa Calderón, made perhaps his most valuable contribution to 
Hispanic political thinking by recognizing this fact. There is, therefore, a more 
important problem, a more pressing issue, and that is the one of establishing an 
“orderly society,” no matter whether founded along the lines of democratic or 
undemocratic structure. From this point of view, one cannot deplore Bolivar’s 
way of thinking. The Great Liberator maintained that Hispanic America was 
not ready for democratic institutions, and that first of all politically inexperi- 
enced and diversified peoples would have to find some method by which they 
could live together in peace. To him the democratic or undemocratic aspects of 
such a method were unimportant. Here Bolfvar reached the heights of Latin 
American realism at its best. 

A third factor is the profound and significant transformation which Latin 
American political thought has undergone since the First World War. There 
has been considerable emphasis on such problems as labor, the family and the 
child in all the recent fundamental laws enacted in Latin America. There has 
also been a good deal of effort, not only in the constitutions adopted, but also 
in the political writing, to find ways and means of giving strength to the es- 
sential political guarantees of the individual. 

Furthermore, there has been a vast improvement in all the writings thai 
have come out of Latin America in recent years in the field of the social sci- 
ences. With the better quality of work done in sociology, economics, history, 
political science and jurisprudence has come what some may consider an ever. 
more significant development, a somewhat greater degree of independence 
from European and North American writers and influences. As an example. 
the Cuban Constitution of 1940 might be cited. Here is a highly original 
document which makes an honest attempt to fit the particular needs of the 
Cuban people. Ten years is too short a period in which to judge its worth, bu. 
its existence makes it an important factor in increasing an awareness of ne- 
tional personality. The great volume of political writing coming out of modern 
Cuba shows a definite trend away from those foreign influences once so firmly 
entrenched. Cuba is merely one example of the manner in which all the re- 
publics are striving toward a more realistic political thought based on national 
needs. 

It is possible therefore to conclude that Latin America as a whole is gropinz 
toward a more realistic basis of political thinking in terms of its own enviror- 
ment, conditioning circumstances and peoples. The long-established practice 
of blindly following the foreign gods is slowly, but effectively, breaking down. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


Forty-fifth Annual Meeting of the American Political 
Science Association: the Program* 


The Forty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation was held December 28-80, 1949 in New York City. Headquarters were 
at the Hotel Roosevelt. Most of the sessions relating to international rela- 
tions were scheduled at the Hotel Astor. Total attendance was in the neigh- 
borhood of 1500, several hundred in excess of any previous annual meeting. 
The number of persons simultaneously attending the various sessions was ap- 
proximately as follows: First afternoon, 1015; second morning, 1275; second 
afternoon, 830; third morning, 650; third afternoon, 625. 

The program in terms of the number and diversity of the individual sessions 
was by a substantial margin the most extensive in the history of the Associa- 
tion. This was probably an important factor in attracting the larger attendance. 
Over 80 separate events were scheduled, and all of these were held as planned. 
Apart from three or four instances the attendance at each of them was sub- 
stantial. Except for those held in the five large rooms, the great majority re- 
ported ‘standing room only,” and in a considerable number of instances it was 
impossible even so to accommodate all those desiring admission. 

A program as extensive as this obviously demands a rationale. On a purely 
quantitative basis, the enlarged attendance is itself a reasonable criterion. More ` 
important is the fact that it was possible to schedule about 350 different partici- 
_ pants, this in itself constituting something of an achievement. In general any 
member with a special subject interest could at all times find a section meeting 
or round table in his field. 

Qualitative judgments are less easily arrived at, especially as no one person 
could possibly have attended more than a small fraction of the meetings. There is 
a presumption that such widespread participation could only be at the expense 
of quality, but the presumption is at least worth challenging. Other important 
factors enter into the problem of assuring high level papers and discussions— 
such as the possibilities of subsequent publication, the selection of challenging 
and important subjects for the meetings, the identification of participants who 
have something of high significance to contribute and the will to contribute it. 
It was the view of the Program Committee that section meetings with formal 
papers tended toward a somewhat higher quality product than the round 
table, and this former type was favored in the majority of instances. 

There is always the alternative approach to program building—the adoption 
of a central theme and the scheduling of a few carefully chosen subjects bear- 
ing upon it. The American Economic Association, for example, followed this 
pattern this year. About 25 sessions listed approximately 125 different partici- 


* Mimeographed copies of the annual program for 1949, revised after the Annual 
Meeting, may be procured from the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. 
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pants—slightly more than one-third the number listed by the American Politi- 
cal Science Association, although the economists have a considerably larger 
membership. Obviously this more conservative type of program building re- 
sults in sessions at which the scheduled participants in a sense perform before 
an audience. The prestige implications in such participation are probably 
greater. The acute consciousness of conflicting sessions, and the sense of in- 
dividual frustration through being unable to attend many sessions which one 
would desire, are held to a minimum. It would be worth-while from time to time 
for our Association to give this type of program a trial. 

In building this year’s program, the Program Committee adopted certain 
objectives. The most important was the search for subjects for the luncheons 
and individual meetings that in a very real sense represented the important 
frontiers of political science. Not only would such subjects provoke interest 
but their exploration at the Annual Meeting would advance materially the 
knowledge about the subjects and the analysis of them. The ones selected were 
chosen from a list of about 175 culled from many quarters—suggestions by 
members of the Association and the Committee, a study of earlier programs— 
both for gaps and for unfinished business. Ultimately the most fruitful source 
proved to be the areas and topics identified as important by the subject field 
panels sponsored by the Association’s Research Committee. Thirty-four of the 
forty-eight themes were of such a nature. It can accordingly be said that the 
program rested upon a broad intellectual base and emerged from sustained 
group thinking. For example, the session on “Post War Constitutions” fol- 
lowed the recommendations of the Research Committee’s Panel on Compara- 
tive Government in that the approach was not by the separate constitutions 
but by consideration of the cardinal aspects of all the constitutions—the cabi- 
nets, the electorate, the legislatures, functional and local autonomy. Among the 
many other subjects which may be traced to the same origin are: “The Nature 
of National Strength,” “Religion and Democracy,” “Mass Media and the 
Study of American Politics.” 

A second objective was to make the program especially worth-while to the 
younger members. Each chairman of a section or round table was urged to 
include at least one such among the participants. The result was highly grati- 
fying, not only because of the number so included but also by virtue of the 
worth-whileness of their contributions. The participants in one entire inte- 
grated sequence—The Bases of Political Science’”—were largely made up cf 
the younger group. 

The most striking expression of this second objective was the institution 
on an experimental basis of informal discussions, each led by two of the “senior 
members” of the Association and open to not more than fifteen of the younger 
men. Seventeen such discussions were simultaneously scheduled and all of them 
were well attended. Subsequent canvassing of the participants indicated 
virtually unanimous and frequently enthusiastic approval of the innovation. 
Some of the groups passed resolutions requesting a continuance of the practice. 
The favorable response from among the senior members to the initial invita- 
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tions to participate was unanimous as regards those planning to attend the 
Meeting. Thus was restored at least a small measure of the intimate quality 
of the meetings in the Association’s earlier years. 

A third objective was to obtain diversified participation—by regions, by 
age and sex, and by occupation. It should be mentioned that no less than 35 
participants were from the West—itself an evidence of the success which has 
attended the efforts of our membership in that part of the Nation to advance 
the interest in political science and to contribute toward its development. 
Sustained pressure was exerted in the direction of increasing the amount of time 
available for audience participation, but with only moderate success. In part 
this effort was frustrated by the chronic malady of late starting times. Chair- 
men were requested to limit severely the number of formal papers and discus- 
sants, but were often unable to withstand the exigencies of other pressures— 
internal and external—looking toward the addition of a person or a sub-topic. 

The Association’s Committees on Research, the Advancement of Teaching, 
Participation in Politics, and Political Parties each assumed responsibility for 
a panel discussion or open meeting, at which progress reports were rendered. 
It seemed to the Program Committee that the occasion of the Annual Meeting 
lent itself to this type of recognition of committee work, and that the member- 
ship, as a whole, would appreciate the opportunity thereby afforded. Where 
these sessions were carefully organized in advance, they were highly successful. 
Those which relied upon a more informal give and take between committee 
members and audience were less satisfactory. 
‘The policy of providing a certain number of integrated sequences permitting 

sustained attention to one topic or related topics was reasonably successful. 
This was most noteworthy in the case of the series on “Liberty vs. Authority 
in an Age of Revolutionary Change,” which owed much to the fact that it had 
been planned in detail as an integrated whole before the chairmen of the indi- 
vidual meetings were invited. The series of sessions on the “Hoover Commis- 
sion” and the “Role of the United States in Its World Setting” were more topi- 
cal in nature. As such they made less demand upon their audiences and partici- 
pants for continuous attendance. The fourth sequence on “The Bases of Politi- 
cal Science” revealed such a fundamental cleavage between the positivists and 
the philosophers as to impair its original broad objective. While most partici- 
pants seem to have felt it worth-while in some measure, it is now clear that these 
sessions could have succeeded in the short time available only if the participants 
had shared certain common assumptions. The device—used probably for the 
first time—of continuing the subject of the luncheon address in a meeting im- 
mediately thereafter was apparently completely successful. Four subjects— 
“Post War Constitutions,” “The Effective Scope of State Activity and Autono- 
my,” “Judicial Organization and Administration,” and the “Democratization 
of an Occupied Country’’—were selected as warranting and requiring two ses- 
sions each. f 

Apart from the anticipated criticism of “too many meetings,” unfavorable 
comment was largely confined to the inadequacies of accommodations and ar- 
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rangements relative to the unprecedented strain imposed upon them. Sugges- 
tions of this sort belong, not to an account in the Review, but to memoranda 
to next year’s committees. 

Certain other aspects call for some comment. The opening general session 
again vindicated itself and may now be regarded as established practice. The 
tea for women political scientists was a pleasant occasion. The general session 
the first evening was marked not only by a worthy presidential address, but 
also by the awards for works of distinction in a ceremony of dignity and edu- 
cative value. The following awards were made: 

Woodrow Wilson Foundation Award for the best publication of the year in 
the field of government and democracy, to V. O. Key, Jr., for Southern Politics 
in State and Nation (New York: Knopf, 1949), on the recommendation of a panel 
headed by Professor William Anderson. 

Wendell Willkie Memorial Building Award for the best publication of the 
year in the field of international relations, to Leo Pasvolsky, as the Director of 
the International Studies Group of the Brookings Institution, for the direction 
and editing of Major Problems of United States Foreign Policy, 1949-1950 
(Washington: Brookings Institution, 1949), on the recommendation of a panel 
headed by Professor Kenneth Colegrove. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt Memorial Foundation Award for the best publication 
of the year in the field of government and human welfare, to David E. Lilienthal, 
for This I Do Believe (New York: Harpers, 1949), on the recommendation of a 
panel headed by Professor John M. Gaus. 

Liaison with the high schools was maintained through again scheduling two 
joint sessions with the National Council for the Social Studies. 

Did the Annual Meeting reveal anything as regards the broader trends in 
political science? In so far as the subjects considered were carefully and demo- 
cratically chosen they may be regarded as themselves some indication. Atten- 
dance at the respective sessions sheds some additional light, although such at- 
tendance was undoubtedly affected by considerations other than subject 
interest-—-considerations such as the presence of certain ‘drawing cards’ 
among the speakers or the chance of a convenient location, Even after discount- 
ing such considerations, it seems unmistakably clear that the interest in political 
theory, in political behavior, in public opinion and political parties, and in the 
current American-Soviet clash, is exceptionally strong. The panel meeting on 
“The Future of the Parties” was the best attended single session, apart of 
course from the general sessions. No field seems to be without a considerable 
following, although state, local and municipal government, comparative govern- 
ment and public law, and even public administration, may have lost ground rela- 
tively speaking. International relations and law, the legislative process, regional 
and country studies were all well supported. The diversified and stimulating 
joint meetings in the border line fields all attracted their share of political 
scientists, although the attendance was naturally greatly augmented through 
joint sponsorship by the sociologists, economists and geographers. The really 
great interest in relating religion and politics doubtless surprised many. The 
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luncheon meeting on “Religion and Democracy” was the best patronized of 
the three, and the section meeting on “Church and State” could not accommo- 
date all those wishing to attend. Entirely apart from the meetings jointly spon- 
sored, there were many other instances of the use of scholars from sister 
disciplines to enrich the subject at hand by their own special insights. 

The Annual Meeting at its highest and best should be the Association public- 
ly and cooperatively facing the important and difficult problems of the contem- 
porary political world. This year’s program, and any subsequent program, 
must be judged by the extent to which it accurately identifies these problems, 
examines the tools with which they must be analyzed, and enlists a constantly 
rejuvenated stream of creative minds in these tasks—not only during the ses- 

‘sions themselves but also in the years ahead.—Ernest S. Grirritu. Program 
Chairman, 1949. 


Forty-fifth Annual Meeting of the American Political Science Association: 
Transactions of the Executive Council and General Business Meeting 


The Executive Council of the American Political Science Association con- 
vened at the Hotel Roosevelt in New York City at 9:00 a.m. Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 27, 1949, with the following members present: 


President Quincy Wright 

Vice-Presidents Carl J. Friedrich 
Charles M. Kneier 
Donald C. Stone 


Managing Editor Frederic A. Ogg 
Managing Editor Elect Taylor Cole 
Secretary-Treasurer Harvey Walker 
Executive Council George Graham 
Llewellyn Pfankuchen 
John A. Vieg 
Belle Zeller 


H. F. Alderfer 

Merle Fainsod 
Joseph M. Ray 

J. B. Shannon 
Robert K. Carr 
Albert Lepawsky 
Harvey C. Mansfield 
Carl B. Swisher. 


President Quincy Wright opened the meeting by giving the Council an oral 
report of his activities as President during the year 1949. He emphasized particu- 
larly his activities in connection with the formation of an International Political 
Science Association under the auspices of UNESCO. He reported that eventual- 
ly there would be 5 or 6 such organizations in the social sciences. There are now 
5 national political science associations: Canada, India, Great Britain and 
France, in addition to our own. It is expected that similar groups will be formed 
in the near future in a number of other countries. The draft constitution 
adopted by a meeting in Paris at which existing national groups were represented 
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will go into effect when agreed to by four national groups. The American 
Political Science Association has voted to adhere to the new organization and 
to pay the minimum dues of $200. The provisional Executive Committee of the 
international group has selected Paris as headquarters and offices will soon be 
established there, probably in connection with the Institut des Sciences Poli- 
tiques. President Wright is serving as chairman of the provisional Executive 
Committee. 

Secretary-Treasurer Harvey Walker presented his annual report which 
showed that the operations of the Association for 1949 had been concluded with 
a surplus for the year of $535.13. The permanent endowment was reported 
as $7,558 and the invested reserve as $15,017.62. It was reported that there was 
a balance in the grant from the Carnegie Foundation amounting to $2,158.53 
which is allocated to the use of four Association committees. 

The membership of the Association was reported to be 5,140 as of November 
30, 1949, a gain of 313 over the same date in 1948. Most of the gain occurred in 
the associate and subscriber categories. Officers and members were urged to 
continue their efforts to bring the Association to the attention of eligible persons 
so that the membership might be sustained. 

The result of two mail votes taken during 1949 was reported to the Council. 
In the first of these, Professor Taylor Cole was named Managing Editor of the 
AMERICAN POLITICAL ScIENCE REviEw to take office at the close of the 1949 
meeting. Budgetary provisions for the Managing Editor’s office also were ap- 
proved. In the second mail ballot the Council voted to adhere to the newly 
formed International Political Science Association and appropriate $200 for the 
first year’s dues. 

The Secretary-Treasurer reported that a Personnel Service compilation of 
178 names was mailed to chairmen and deans at more than 300 institutions all 
over the United States in March. A Personnel Service desk for the convenience 
of members was maintained at the Annual Meeting. The report of the Secretary- 
Treasurer was received and placed on file. 

Professor Walker invited the attention of the Executive Council to the fact 
that his term of office was to expire at the close of the 1949 Annual Meeting. On 
motion of Managing Editor Ogg, seconded by Harvey Mansfield, Harvey 
Walker was re-elected to the position of Secretary-Treasurer for a term of one 
year. 

Professor Roscoe C. Martin presented the report of the Committee on the 
Establishment of a Washington Office. He pointed out that his Committee had 
been appointed to implement a recommendation made by the Committee on 
Constitutional Structure at the annual meeting in 1948, at which time the As- 
sociation approved in principle the project proposed by this Committee for the 
establishment of an office under a full-time Director in Washington, D.C. The 
earlier Committee suggested a budget for such an office of approximately 
$40,000 per year, about $27,500 of which it would be necessary to raise from 
new sources. Professor Martin’s Committee examined the experience of other 
national associations with Washington offices and investigated the possibility 
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of foundation support. While no definite commitments were secured from any 
foundations, it was felt that there was a possibility that some money might be 
obtained from this source provided the Association first showed the earnestness 
of its intentions by increasing its schedule of dues. A much more modest budget 
amounting to not over $20,000 per year was suggested by the Committee as 
about the maximum which might be expected under present conditions and it 
suggested that, in order for this amount to be raised, it would be necessary to 
inerease the membership dues. Professor Martin pointed out that the condi- 
tions of the Association had changed somewhat during the year, due to the 
approval of the report of the Committée on the Review. His committee felt 
that it would not be wise to interfere in any way with the decisions already made 
in that connection. 

After full discussion, first, as to whether the Council felt that it would be 
worth-while to approve an office with a modest budget of not over $20,000 per 
year and, second, as to how this sum might be raised, it was voted on motion 
by Professor George Graham that the project be approved with the target date 
for setting up the office to be January 1, 1951. On the second point, the Commit- 
tee proposed a new schedule of dues which, after discussion and amendment, 
was accepted. Effective January 1, 1951 (bills for which would be mailed in the 
fall of 1950) dues for the following classes of membership would be at the follow- 
ing rates: 


Life $250.00 (payable in a single sum or 
10 consecutive $25.00 annual 
installments) ` 

Regular 10:00 

Student 4.00. 


No change was proposed in the rates now being paid by subseribers, family 
members or contributing members. 

A Sub-Committee composed of Professors Roscoe C. Martin, Harvey Mans- 
field and George Graham was appointed to prepare a resolution involving the 
necessary constitutional changes for presentation at the Annual Business 
Meeting. This Sub-Committee reported the following Resolution which was 
adopted and referred to the Business Meeting: 


BE IT RESOLVED THAT: 


We reaffirm the approval expressed at the last Annual Meeting of a substantially higher 
level of Association services to the membership, looking to a larger and better informed 
membership, more active participation in the affairs of government, and improved facili- 
ties for access to the resources of government offices—more specifically by the establish- 
ment of a permanent office in Washington under a full-time director; and that 

We authorize all steps needed to assure this goal at the earliest practicable date, by 
January 1, 1951 or earlier if possible; and that 

As an earnest of our intention to support this move, and to aid in securing adequate 
financing for it, we authorize a new schedule of dues effective December 1, 1950 as follows: 


Life Members $250.00 
Contributing Members 25.00 
-Regular Members 10.00 
Institutional subscribers to the Review 6.60 


Student Members 4,00. 
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Managing Editor Frederic A. Ogg presented his report covering the AMERI- 
can PouiticaL Science Review for 1949. He indicated that Volume 43 in- 
cluded 1,243 pages of text, of which 230 were leading articles and 207 were 
symposia. He invited the attention of the Council to the change of page type 
size which had occurred in June with a consequent saving in cost of publica- 
tion. His report concluded with the following paragraph with reference to the 
relinquishment of his editorial duties: 

On another occasion during the present meeting, the retiring Managing Editor expects 
to give some expression to his appreciation of the loyalty and tolerance extended him dur- 
ing twenty-four years by the Association, the Executive Council, successive Boards of 
Editors, and the political science profession generally. Two years ago, he instituted the 
change now taking place by asking that a committee be appointed to prepare the way for 
it. A committee was duly set up; the Executive Council approved its report; and all nec- 
essary arrangements have been made. During the committee’s prolonged discussions, 
the Managing Editor gave such assistance as he could; and during later transitional months 
he cooperated to the best of his ability with those who are. able to carry the REviEw into its 
new period of development. He is by no means satisfied with the record of the past twenty- 
four years. Neither is he ashamed of it. At all events, he expects—and has ground for ex- 
pecting—a higher level of achievement from his successor. 


The report was received by the Council with genuine expression, through the 
President, of the gratitude of the Association for the many years of unselfish 
service which Professor Ogg had rendered in the post of Managing Editor. 

Professor V. O. Key then presented a final report of the ad hoc Committee 
on the AMERICAN POLITICAL SciENcE REviIEw. This report recapitulated the in- 
terim recommendations of the Committee concerning the change of editors. It 
was recommended to the Council that the Board of Editors consist of seven 
members for a one year term. This recommendation was approved on motion 
of Professor John Vieg, seconded by Secretary-Treasurer Walker. 

The Committee further suggested that after the first three year term to which 
Managing Editor Taylor Cole was elected, future editors be elected for a two 
year term, and, also, that such editors be designated a full year in advance of 
their term. This suggestion was noted and placed on file, although no formal 
action was taken. The Committee likewise invited the attention of the Council 
to the change in the Review from a bi-monthly to a quarterly, which had been 
approved by a mail vote in the spring. It was emphasized that this change would 
not effect any substantial reduction in the total volume size because of the 
change in format which allows more reading matter to be printed on each page 
and in view of the plan to include approximately 250 pages in each quarterly 
number. 

Mention also was made in the Committee’s report of the possible publication 
of a yearbook and of proceedings of the annual meeting, the first of which the 
Committee thought feasible, and the second not. No formal action was taken. 

Managing Editor Elect Taylor Cole proposed to the Council the election of 
the following persons as the Editorial Board for the year 1950: 

James W. Fesler, University of North Carolina, Associate Editor 


Harold Zink, Ohio State University, Associate Editor 
Frederic A, Ogg, University of Wisconsin 
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John N. Hazard, Columbia University 
Sigmund Neumann, Wesleyan University 
C. Herman Pritchett, University of Chicago 
Frederick M. Watkins, McGill University. 


On motion of Professor Belle Zeller, seconded by Charles M. Kneier, the per- 
sons recommended were elected for a one year term. Professor Cole also reported 
the appointment of Dr. Hugh Elsbree of the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress as Book Review Editor and Professor Walter H. 
Bennett as News and Notes Editor for the 1950 volume. He reported that Duke 
University had generously provided him with office space and postage as well 
as secretarial services during the transition period. Secretary-Treasurer Walker 
was directed by the Council to express the appreciation of the Association to 
the President of Duke University for this courtesy. 

The report of an ad hoc Committee on Nominating Procedures was given by 
Professor Edward Mead Earle of Princeton University, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. The report presented a thoughtful and constructive review of the pro- 
cedures now in use and which might be used by the Association in the nomi- 
nation of its officers. The Committee concluded its report with the following 
recommendations: (1) that the Nominating Committee be composed of 6 in- 
stead of 5 members with over-lapping two year terms of office; (2) that, in ap- 
pointing members of the Nominating Committee, the President make certain 
that it is representative in nature; (3) that the advisory or preferential ballot 
be abandoned; (4) that the Nominating Committee present a single slate of 
candidates, and that members of the Association might submit additional 
names by petition or from the floor at the annual business meeting; (5) that the 
Association make provision in its budget for one meeting each year for the 
Nominating Committee. The report was received, the Committee discharged 
with the sincere thanks of the Executive Council, and the recommendations of 
the Committee were approved. 

The following amendment to the Constitution of the Association was recom- 
mended to the business meeting for adoption: 


Amendment to Article V, Paragraph 2 of 
Constitution of the American Political Science Association* 

2. The elected officers shall be nominated by a Nominating Committee composed of 
(five) six members. (This Committee is authorized to canvass members of the Asso- 
ciation by mail for suggestions for nominations. An incoming President shall ap- 
point three members of the Nominating Committee for two-year terms. In order to 
put this section into operation the incoming President for the year 1950 shall ap- 
point three members for one-year terms and three for two-year terms. The member- 
ship of the Committee should be representative from the standpoints of geographical 
distribution and of fields of professional interest. The Nominating Committee shall 
submit a single slate of candidates. Additional nominations may be made by any 
10 members of the Association by submitting names of candidates to the Secretary- 


* New portions are underlined; old, omitted portions are bracketed. 
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Treasurer three weeks prior to the election, in which event the Secretary-Treasurer 
shall prepare a ballot to be voted on at the Annual Business Meeting. Additional 
nominations may be offered from the floor at the Annual Business Meeting. 


At this point the Committee recessed for luncheon. 

Following luncheon, Professor John Brown Mason reported for the Cimmi 
tee on Aid to European and Asiatic Scholars. His report was largely a summary 
of activities of the Committee, but it also contained the following recommenda- 
tions: (1) that the Committee be continued for an additional year; (2) that the 
Council appropriate $100 for stenographic assistance and postage; (8) that the 
Committee continue stressing the need for books in many places and countries 
with special attention to political science publications in the former enemy 
countries of Germany and Japan. These recommendations were approved on 
motion of Taylor Cole, seconded by Llewellyn Pfankuchen. In the discussion 
of the report of this Committee, it was pointed out that the book project for 
CARE did not include materials in the field of the social sciences. On motion 
of Belle Zeller, the Secretary-Treasurer was directed to write the officers of 
CARE to call attention to the importance of including such materials in CARE 
library packages. 

The Secretary-Treasurer reported that due to the absence from the country 
of Professor Pitman Potter, there was no report this year from the Committee 
on International Cultural Relations. President Wright indicated that his own 
report and that of Professor Mason supplied this deficiency. 

The report of the Committee on Latin American Affairs was presented by 
the Chairman, Professor Russell H. Fitzgibbon. In the main, it was a record 
of activities, although Professor Fitzgibbon asked that approval be given to 
the publication of a series of monographs, provided this could be done without 
expense to the Association. He likewise desired assurance that, if funds could 
be secured for the project, the officers of the Association would administer them. 
It was pointed out that grants of this type had been administered in the past 
and that no special legislation was necessary for the purpose. There was general 
agreement that the Committee should proceed to investigate the possibility 
of foundation support. 

The report of the Labor-Management Relations Committee, prepared by 
Professor Phillips Bradley of the University of Illinois as Chairman, was pre- 
sented by the Secretary-Treasurer. This report was for information and the 
Committee asked for no action by the Council. Hence, the report was re- 
ceived and it was voted that the Committee should be continued. 

The report of the Committee on Citizen Participation in Politics, of which 
Professor Ben A. Arneson of Ohio Wesleyan was Chairman, was also presented 
by the Secretary-Treasurer. After reporting its activities, the Committee recom- 
mended that it be continued; that attention be given to the possibilities of 
vocational aptitude or vocational interest tests to endeavor to determine what 
students or what type of students are best qualified to participate in public 
spirited political activity; that the Association and its members assist newly 
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naturalized citizens in taking up their new responsibilities; that the Association 
take proper steps to protect those of its members who are engaged in legitimate 
political activity; and, finally, that the Association adopt as one of its long run 
activities the raising of the level of political intelligence and ethics. On motion 
of the Secretary-Treasurer, seconded by Professor Shannon, mp recommenda- 
tions of the Committee were approved. i 

Professor Elmer Schattschneider of Wesleyan University, Oene of the 
Committee on National Political Parties and Elections, reported for his com- 
mittee. He indicated that a statement had been issued by the Committee under 
the title “Outline of a Proposed Program for Party Responsibility, a Prelimi- 
nary Draft for Discussion.” This, he said, had been circulated within the profes- 
sion and in political circles. It had served as a basis for discussion at a number 
of conferences. He reported that the Committee was now preparing its final 
report, which would be finished not later than May 1, and asked that instruction 
be given as to publication. Considerable discussion ensued in the Council 
concerning the need for a definite statement on publication policy to guide the 
committees of the Association. On motion of the Secretary-Treasurer, seconded 
by Taylor Cole, the matter of preparing such a statement of policy was referred 
to the Executive Committee of the Council, which is to be appointed by the 
incoming President. 

Professor Belle Zeller presented the report of the Committee on American 
Legislatures. This was mainly a record of activities, but it was indicated that 
the Committee has in preparation an extended report which should be ready 
for publication by the close of 1950. The Chairman presented on behalf of the 
Committee a resolution which was adopted by the Council and recommended 
to the business meeting for action. This resolution if adopted will be sent by the 
Secretary-Treasurer to the chairmen of the appropriate committees of Congress 
and to the Librarian of Congress. The resolution reads as follows: 


AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
Proposed Resolution on State Law Section for 1949 


WHEREAS, there is in the United States at the present time a growing interest in the 
institutions of state and local government as a means of strengthening the democratic 
structure of which they are such an important part, and 

WHEREAS, neither the forty-eight states nor the administrative departments and 
agencies of the Federal government can compile, individually and independently, without 
gross duplication of effort and consequent unwarranted expenditures of public funds, the 
comparative data and basic current information they need on the problems of state and 
local government, and 

WHEREAS, the Congress and the Executive departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government, in the consideration of many public questions, are in need of the same type 
of information on state and local government, laws, and institutions, and 

WHEREAS, the State Law Section of the Library of Congress, which formerly pro- 
vided these services on an efficient basis, has in recent years been subjected to a series of 
drastic cuts in appropriations which have made necessary its abolition as a separate unit, 
and the discontinuance of numerous programs, some of which have been carried on for at 
least a quarter of a century, 
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Now, therefore, BE IT RESOLVED 

That the American Political Science Association, at its 45th Annual Meeting in New 
York City, respectfully requests the Congress of the United States to provide financial sup- 
port for the work in the state field adequate to permit the restoration of the State Law 
Section, as a central clearing house for information on all matters relating to state and 
local government, law and administration, including the preparation and publication of 
the State Law Index, the bill and act project operated in 1946-47, and in general, the 
development of a program commensurate with the needs of the Federal, State and local 
governments, and such private institutions as colleges, universities, libraries, and others, 
for the type of basic information which the Library of Congress is uniquely equipped to 
provide, ' 


On motion of Joseph M. Ray, seconded by the Secretary-Treasurer, the Com- 
mittee on American Legislatures was continued for 1950. 

Professor John E. Briggs presented a report for the Committee on Regional 
and Functional Societies. This indicated that most of the geographical areas 
of the United States were now included in some regional grouping and that in 
each case these groups were holding stimulating meetings with a resulting en- 
hancement of the status of the discipline in all parts of the country. He reported 
that the Midwest Conference had adopted a constitution and that it was now 
eligible for recognition by the Council as a Section. This recognition was 
unanimously extended by the Executive Council. In the discussion arising out 
of Professor Briggs’ report, it was pointed out by the Secretary-Treasurer that 
the problem.of jurisdiction among the regional groups might be profitably dis- 
cussed by the Executive Committee of the Council and this matter was referred 
to the Committee for study and action. Albert Lepawsky suggested that the 
APSA should operate more closely with such organizations as the Federation of 
Atomic Scientists and other scholarly organizations in scientific fields. On his 
motion, seconded by John Vieg, the Council directed that a special committee 
be appointed to explore the possibility of developing such relations, particularly 
in the area of atomic energy and its control in peace and war. Following this 
action, it was voted that the name of the Committee on Regional and Func- 
tional Societies be changed to Committee on Regional Societies and that the 
Committee be continued for another year. 

The Secretary-Treasurer presented the report of the Committee on the Direc- 
tory at the request of the Chairman, Kenneth Colegrove. This report indicated 
that 1,916 of the 3,028 copies which had been published had been sold and that 
there was a current deficit in the Directory account of $2,522.48. The Secre- 
tary-Treasurer indicated that his office would continue to press the sale of 
the remaining stock. The Council voted that the Committee on the Directory 
be discharged with sincere thanks and that the Executive Committee of the 
Council explore the possibilities for financing and editing a third edition of the 
Directory for publication about 1953 or for the publication of periodic supple- 
ments or other means for keeping the Directory up-to-date. 

Dr. Ernest Griffith reported for the Program Committee. He pointed out 
that the final program for the meeting was the Committee’s report. He indicated 
some of the considerations which had guided the Committee in the formulation 
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of the program and asked for discussion by the Council. In the ensuing discus- 
sion a number of principles were suggested and the Program Committee for 1950 
was instructed to consider carefully the merits and difficulties both of a widely 
extended program such as that carried on in New York and of a more restricted 
program in which much greater stress might be placed on more scholarly papers. 
These matters were thought particularly important in view of the possible 
publication of a volume of proceedings.:The report of the Committee was re- 
ceived and the Committee discharged with thanks and commendation. . 

Professor Marshall Dimock presented a report for the Committee for the 
Advancement of Teaching. Progress upon a comprehensive report was indicated 
and it was suggested that this document might be available for publication 
early in 1950. At the same time the Committee was seeking additional funds to 
finance further research before publication was undertaken. However, the 
Council was asked to appropriate $350.00 to enable the Committee to hold 
another meeting for final consideration of the proposed publication if the 
foundation funds were not secured. These recommendations were unanimously 
approved and the Committee was continued on motion by John Vieg, seconded 
by J. B. Shannon. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was presented by Past Presi- 
dent Arthur N. Holcombe. He indicated that in 1948 the Association had voted 
that the report of the Committee be published in the October issue of the 
Review. This required the Committee to reach some conclusion in June. The 
Committee therefore considered it inadvisable to attempt to canvass the mem- 
bership as heretofore and held a meeting in Washington at which its obligations 
were discharged. A request for suggestions of possible candidates to be made by 
letter to the Committee, which appeared in the April issue of the Review, had 
been productive of considerable correspondence and the Committee felt that the 
suggestions thus received, followed by discussion at its meeting, had enabled 
it to perform its duties adequately. Under the constitutional amendments 
adopted in Chicago in 1948, nomination was made for the office of President- 
Elect this year for the first time. Likewise, in view of the change from a Council 
of 15 members, 5 elected each year for a three-year term, to a Council of 16 
members, 8 elected each year for a two-year term, the Committee suggested 
names of three persons for members of the Council for a period of one year and 
three persons for two years. The nominations were as follows: 


President James K. Pollock, University of Michigan 
President-Elect Peter H. Odegard, University of California 
Vice-Presidents Ralph J. Bunche, United Nations 


Oliver P. Field, University of Indiana 
Robert J. Harris, Louisiana State University 


Members of the Council Ethan P. Allen, University of Kansas 
for one year Hallie Farmer, Alabama College 
Matthew C. Mitchell, Brown University 
Members of the Council Kenneth C. Cole, University of Washington 
for two years John D. Millett, Columbia University 


Francis O. Wilcox, Staff, U. S. Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. , re 
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On motion of Professor Ogg, seconded by the Secretary-Treasurer, it was 
‘voted to recommend the election of these nominees to the Business Meeting. 
Professor Charles S. Ascher made an oral report as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Local Arrangments, Like the Program Chairman, he felt that the 
Meeting itself would be the best test of the efficacy of the Committee’s activi- 
ties. He invited attention to the experienced persons loaned to the Association 
by the New York City Convention Bureau and by the National Civil Service 
‘League. Appropriate action by the officers to express appreciation was sug- 
gested. He also made special mention of the tea arranged by Mrs. Dillon at the 
expense of institutions of the New York area for Thursday afternoon, December 
29, at which Fannie Hurst was to be the guest of honor. Mr. Ascher reported 
that badges would be provided for the first time this year and he hoped that 
they would be helpful in facilitating contacts among members of the Associa- 
tion. 

The Secretary-Treasurer read the report of the Committee on Awards sub- 
mitted by Past President Arthur W. Macmahon. The Council received the 
report with thanks to the Committee and continued the Committee for another 
period. 

The Secretary-Treasurer read the report of the Audit Committee which was 
comprised of Professor Ben A. Arneson of Ohio Wesleyan University as chair- 
man, Professor Francis R. Aumann of Ohio State University, and Professor 
Cephus L. Stephens of Denison University. The Committee recommended that 
a special effort be made to dispose of the remaining copies of the Directory. It 
also suggested that, in the adoption of the 1950 budget, the Secretary-Treasurer 
should be authorized to make adjustments among budget items, provided the 
total appropriation is not exceeded; also that he be authorized to increase budg- 
et items where necessary to provide service to new members, provided total 
current receipts were not exceeded. The Committee reported that it had exam- 
ined the audit report submitted by Lingo and Konkle and approved it. Further- 
more, the Committee examined the books, records, and vouchers of the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and found them in order. The report of the Committee, includ- 
ing the recommendations, was adopted on motion of Llewellyn Pfankuchen, 
seconded by J. B. Shannon. On motion of Jasper B. Shannon, seconded by 
Charles M. Kneier, the budget submitted by the Secretary-Treasurer, calling 
for total income of $39,537.08 and total expenses of $39,145.00, was approved. 
Donald Stone suggested that the Executive Committee of the Council take 
particular care during 1950 to supervise the expenditures of the Association in 
order to facilitate the transition from the present arrangements to a full-time 
Washington Office. This suggestion, which included the power to increase or 
decrease budget items, was unanimously accepted. 

The Secretary-Treasurer reported that, pursuant to a vote taken in Chicago, 
he had made arrangements for the 1950 meeting to be held in Washington, 
D.C., on December 28, 29 and 30. The meeting of the Executive Council would 
be held on Wednesday, December 27. Headquarters will be maintained both at 
the Mayflower and the Statler Hotels. The program will be carried forward in 
both of these establishments. 
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Discussion ensued on a meeting place for 1951. On motion of John Vieg, 
seconded by Belle Zeller, the Executive Council voted unanimously that the 
1951 meeting should be held in the San Francisco, California, area in late Au- 
gust or early September. The Executive Committee of the Council was given 
authority to institute negotiations for a 1952 mene place, the meeting also 
to be held in August or September. 

The Secretary-Treasurer submitted a vaguest from the Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Report for an endorsement of the Committee and its activities. 
While the Council expressed sincere interest in the work of the Committee in 
the discussion which ensued, no action was taken, although President Wright 
was asked to indicate this interest to the Committee on behalf of the Associa- 
tion. 

A communication from Katharine Lenroot concerning the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and Youth was read. At the suggestion 
of Belle Zeller, it was unanimously agreed that the incoming President should, 
if he deems it desirable, appoint a representative of the Association to participate 
in the activities of this Conference. Father Wilfrid Parsons of Georgetown 
University had volunteered to serve ad interim and his report of the work of 
the organizing Conference was presented to the Council. 

The Secretary-Treasurer reported that a request had been received for the 
publication of the series of pictures of presidents of the Association which was 
last issued in 1938. The matter was referred to the Executive Committee with 
power to act. 

An invitation from the organizing secretary of the Third Inter-American 
Congress of Municipalities was read by the Secretary-Treasurer. This important 
assembly will meet in New Orleans, Louisiana, in May, 1950. The Council agreed 
that the Association should be officially represented and the matter was re- 
ferred to the incoming President with power to appoint the necessary delegates. 

A report on the Institute for Teachers of Government and Administration 
held at the American University in Washington, D. C., was presented to the 
Council. It was directed that a letter of commendation for the work being done 
be sent to the Institute by the Committee on the Advancement of Teaching. 

President Wright presented a report for the Committee on Department of 
State Publications prepared by Professor Royden Dangerfield. The Executive 
Council approved the following resolution recommended by the ‘Committee and 
referred it to the business meeting for action: 

BE IT RESOLVED by the American Political Science Association, in annual meeting 
assembled, 

1. That the Association express its appreciation to the Department of State for the 
publication of the first two volumes of Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945 
and its hope that there will be made available funds for the very early completion of the 
remaining volumes and for their early publication. 

2. That the Association express its appreciation for the publication of the China White 
Paper and recommends similar publications on major foreign policy problems. 

3. That the Association express to the Department of State its regret of the necessity 


to discontinue work on the Hunter Miller Treaty Edition and its hope that the Department 
will seek from the Congress funds for the completion of this invaluable set. 
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4. That the Association express its regret that the publication of Foreign Relations of 
the United States has lagged and that there is now a gap of seventeen years between the 
date of events and the publication of the documents covering them. The Association 
urges the Department to bend every effort to close this gap and to seek funds from the 
Congress for this purpose. 

The Association endorses the proposed program of the Division of Historical Policy 
Research to publish the diplomatic documentation for the period from 1829-1860, which 
would fill the gap in the published documents on foreign relations. The Department of 
State is urged to give careful consideration to this project. 

5. That the Association express its regret that the Department found it necessary to 
discontinue, in June of 1949, the publication of Documents and State Papers. This publica- 
tion filled a need of scholars by making possible the publication of more complete documen- 
tation. It is hoped that the discontinuance of this publication does not mean that the 
publication of current documents on foreign policy is to be slighted in the future. 

6. That the Association express to the Department its appreciation for the quality and 
coverage of the Department of State Bulletin. This weekly has come to be a standard source 
on current problems. 

7. That the Association request the appropriate committees of the United States 
Senate and the House of Representatives to appropriate funds to the Department of State 
for the purpose of providing a more adequate program of scholarly publications than was 
possible under the appropriations for the past calendar year. 

8. That the Association request the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs seriously to 
consider the publication of treaty volumes with a view to bringing Malloy’s Treaties up to 
date. 

9. That the Secretary of the Association be directed to bring these resolutions to the 
proper officials of the Department of State and of the Committees of the houses of Con- 
gress. 


There being no further business to come before the Executive Council, it was 
adjourned at 10:30 p.m. 


The General Business Meeting of the Association convened at the Hotel 
Roosevelt in New York City at 4:30 p.m. on Friday, December 30, 1949, with 
approximately 150 in attendance. 

President Quincy Wright presided. The Secretary-Treasurer gave a summary 
of the actions taken by the Executive Council at its meeting on December 27. 
President Wright then presented an oral repo:t upon his activities as President 
of the Association, stressing his work in connection with the formation of an 
International Political Science Association. 

The Secretary-Treasurer presented a report on Association finances and 
membership. 

Professor V. O. Key gave a final report for the Committee on the Review, 
based on a similar report which he had made to the Executive Council. He 
called upon members of the Association to communicate ideas concerning the 
Review and to send good manuscripts suitable for publication to the Managing 
Editor. The Managing Editor, Frederic A. Ogg, then arose to present his final 
report in that capacity and received a standing ovation from those present. 
He expressed his appreciation for the assistance he had received during the 24 
years he had served as Editor and indicated his complete confidence in the new 
Editor. The Managing Editor Elect, Taylor Cole, then made a brief statement 
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emphasizing particularly the fact that Professor Ogg had agreed to serve as a 
member of the Board of Editors in order to give that body the benefit of his 
long experience. He also announced that Dr. Hugh L. Elsbree of the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Congress would be Book Review Editor, 
and Professor Walter H. Bennett of the University of Alabama the News and 
Notes Editor during the year. 

Professor Clarence Berdahl of the University of Illinois expressed his regret 
that the important and far-reaching decisions with reference to the Review 
had been made without the benefit of extended discussion at a general meeting 
of the membership. President Wright, while indicating sympathy with this 
point of view, pointed out that the constitution of the Association placed the 
management of the Review in the hands of the Managing Editor and the 
Executive Council and, in order to provide for an orderly transition, it was not 
possible to delay the decisions referred to until the annual meeting of the Associ- 
ation. President Wright pointed out that if the new system did not work satis- 
factorily, it could always be changed. Any opinions held by any member con- 
cerning the management of the Review should be communicated to the Manag- 
ing Editor or to the President. 

Professor Roscoe ©. Martin presented the report of a Committee which had 
been appointed at the beginning of the year to ascertain whether or not the 
necessary funds could be secured for the support of a Washington office. The 
Business Meeting in 1948 had approved the project in principle, subject to the 
determination of the availability of funds. Professor Martin reported on the 
organization and procedure of his committee and upon its findings. It seemed 
to the Committee that, even though funds were not available to support a 
Washington office on the scale envisioned by the Committee on Constitutional 
Structure in 1948, it might still be desirable to proceed on a reduced basis. 
A budget of $20,000 per year was considered feasible and the committee indi- 
cated that, in order to secure this sum, it would be necessary to find some found- 
ation support and to make a substantial increase in the annual dues. The com- 
mittee presented the following resolution summarizing its findings, which had 
been approved by action of the Executive Council: 

BE IT RESOLVED THAT: 

We reaffirm the approval expressed at the last Annual Meeting of a substantially 
higher level of Association services to the membership, looking to a larger and better in- 
formed membership, more active participation in the affairs of government, and im- 
proved facilities for access to the resources of government offices——more specifically by the 
establishment of a permanent office in Washington under a full-time director; and that 

We authorize all steps needed to assure this goal at the earliest practicable date, by 
January 1, 1951 or earlier if possible; and that 


As an earnest of our intention to support this move, and to aid in securing adequate 
financing for it, we authorize a new schedule of dues effective December 1, 1950 as follows: 


Life Members $250.00 
Contributing Members 25.00 
Regular Members 10.00 
Institutional Subscribers to the Review 6.60 


Student Members 4.00. 
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The Secretary-Treasurer then read a proposed constitutional amendment 
which had been approved by the Executive Council to effectuate the proposals 
of the resolution. This proposed amendment was as follows: 


The Executive Council proposes the following amendment to the Constitution for the 

consideration of the business meeting: 

That Article III Membership, be amended to read as follows: 

1. Annual Members. Any person may become a member of this Association upon pay- 
ment of ten dollars and after the first year may continue as such by paying the 
annual dues of ten dollars, 

2, Contributing Members. Any person paying annual dues of twenty-five dollars or 
more shall be a Contributing Member of this Association. 

3. Life Members. Any individual paying dues of two hundred fifty dollars in a lump 
sum, or in ten annual installments of twenty-five dollars each, shall be a Life Mem- 
ber of this Association. 

4, Student Members. Any graduate or undergraduate student registered in a college or 
university may become a Student Member of this Association upon payment of four 
dollars and after the first year may continue as such so long as he is so registered, by 
paying annual dues of four dollars. 

5. Family Members. A second person in a family who desires to become a member may 
do so upon payment of two dollars, and after the first year may continue as such so 
long as there is another member in the family, by paying annual dues of two dollars. 
Each member, other than a Family Member, shall be entitled to a copy of each 
number of the AMERICAN Poritican Scrence Review issued during his member- 
ship. 

On motion of Professor Martin, seconded by Professor V. O. Key, and after 
considerable discussion, the resolution and constitutional amendment were 
adopted by an overwhelmingly favorable vote. 

In the absence of Professor Edward Mead Earle, Chairman of the Committee 
on Nominating Procedures, the report of that Committee was presented by 
Professor Edward H. Buehrig of the University of Pennsylvania. This report 
was the same one presented to the Executive Council as summarized in the 
minutes above. The constitutional amendment there set forth and approved 
by the Committee was read and unanimously adopted. 

On recommendation of the Executive Council and motion of Professor Roy- 
den Dangerfield, seconded by Professor Charles Aikin, the resolution set forth 
in the minutes of the Executive Council concerning the proposal of the Depart- 
ment of State was passed unanimously. Likewise, the resolution concerning 
the Library of Congress State Law Section, also as set forth in the minutes of 
the Executive Council, was passed on motion of Professor Everett Brown, 
seconded by Professor John Millett. 


The following resolution was presented by the Secretary-Treasurer and 
adopted by unanimous vote: 


BE IT RESOLVED by the American Political Science Association assembled in its 45th 
Annual Meeting in New York on December 30, 1949, 

That we express our sincere appreciation for the extensive, informative and stimulating 
annual program arranged by the Program Committee under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Ernest Griffith of the Library of Congress, and that 

We express our sincere appreciation for the meticulous care and competent conduct of 
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the meeting arrangements made by the Committee on Local Arrangements under the 
chairmanship of Professor Charles S. Ascher of Brooklyn College, and that 

We express our deepest appreciation to the New York Convention and Visitors’ 
Bureau for the assistance furnished by it in connection with registration, and that 

We express our sincere thanks to the National Civil Service League for the loan of 
personnel to assist in the management of the convention, and that 

We express our sincere appreciation to the management of the Hotel Roosevelt for the 
highly efficient and competent way in which the facilities of the hotel have been managed 
during our occupancy. 


Professor Arthur N. Holcombe presented the report of the Committee on 
Nominations as follows: 


President James K. Pollock, University of Michigan 
President-elect Peter H. Odegard, University of California 
Vice-Presidents Ralph J. Bunche, United Nations 
Oliver P. Field, Indiana University 
Robert J. Harris, Louisiana State University 
Executive Council Kenneth C. Cole, University of Washington 
John D. Millett, Columbia University 
Francis O. Wilcox, Staff, U. S. Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee 
Ethan P. Allen, University of Kansas 
Hallie Farmer, Alabama College 1 year term 
Matthew C. Mitchell, Brown University 


` 


2 year term 


President Wright asked if there were any nominations from the floor. As 
none were offered, Professor Clarence Berdah! moved that the Secretary- 
Treasurer be requested to cast a unanimous ballot for the persons named by 
the Nominating Committee. This motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried, The new President, Professor James K. Pollock, was presented by the 
retiring President Quincy Wright. 

There being no further business, the meeting adjourned at 6:00 p.m@.— 
Harvey WALKER, Secretary-Treasurer. 


The New York State Political Science Association held its third annual 
meeting October 14-15, 1949, at the University of Rochester. The program 
for the meeting included panel discussions on the topics, “The North Atlantic 
Pact and the United Nations,” “The Welfare State,” and “The Dalassandro 
Law and Its Effect on Teacher Training in New York State.” Also featured on 
the program were an address by James K. Pollock of the University of Michi- 
gan on the topic, “The Hoover Commission Report,” and an address by Presi- 
dent Alan Valentine of the University of Rochester on the topic, “European 
Recovery.” The Association adopted a resolution calling the attention of the 
American Political Science Association to the unpublished reports of the Hoover 
Commission, and putting itself on record as favoring the early publication of 
these reports. Officers elected by the Association for the year 1950 are: for presi- 
dent, William H. Edwards of the State University of New York, Teachers’ 
College at Brockport; for members of the executive council, Howard Miller 
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of Syracuse University, James A. Storing of Colgate University, Mrs. Geraldine 
Schuler of Elmira College, and Glenn G. Wiltsey of the University of Rochester. 


The Southern Political Science Association held its eighteenth annual meet- 
ing in Knoxville, Tennessee, November 10-12, 1949, with approximately 150 
persons in attendance. Round tables of the meeting were devoted to the topics, 
“The South’s Stake in Regional Education,” “The Church, the School, and 
the State,” “Southern Politics in Review,” “Four Powers and the Atlantic 
Pact,” “Recent Developments in Latin American Governments,” and the 
“Atomic Energy Program.” The presidential address, by Lawrence L. Durisch 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, was on the topic, ‘“The States and Decen- 
tralized Administration of Federal Functions.” Leonard D. White, who repre- 
sented the American Political Science Association, addressed the meeting on 
the topic, “Political Science—Mid-Century,” and Edward J. Meeman, editor 
of the Memphis Press-Scimitar, addressed the meeting on the topic, “Citizens 
in Polities.” Officers elected at the meeting included Jasper B. Shannon of the 
University of Kentucky, for president; Paul W. Wager of the University of 
North Carolina, for vice-president; René de Visme Williamson of the University 
of Tennessee, for editor of the Journal of Politics; and Lee S. Greene of the 
University of Tennessee, for associate editor of the Journal of Politics. 


The Western Political Science Association held its third annual meeting in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, November 25-26, 1949. The program for the meet- 
ing included eight round tables, which were devoted to the following topics: 
“The Hoover Commission Report,” “Why Not a Long-Term Plan for Western 
Resource Management,” “Some Major Aspects of Contemporary Interna- 
tional Relations,” “Some Significant Problems of the Pacific Southwest,” 
“Political Factors in the Development of Municipal Government in Western 
States,” “Inter-American Affairs,” ‘The Introductory Course in Political 
Science,” and “University Research Bureaus as a Factor in Politics and Deci- 
sion Making.” Also featured on the program were addresses by Roscoe C. 
Martin, president of the American Society for Public Administration, and 
Ralph S. Trigg, president of the Commodity Credit Corporation and adminis- 
trator for the Production and Marketing Administration of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The latter spoke on the topic, “The Present Status 
of Farm Price Support Policies.” James K. Pollock of the University of Michi- 
gan attended the meeting as representative of the American Political Science 
Association. 


A conference on city and regional planning was held in Madison, Wisconsin, 
December 16-17, 1949, under the co-sponsorship of the Committee on the Re- 
gional Planning Course of the Graduate School of the University of Wisconsin, 
the University Extension Division, the Wisconsin State Planning Board, and 
the League of Wisconsin Municipalities. The primary purpose of the conference 
was to obtain the advice and counsel of professional planners in Wisconsin and 
elsewhere concerning desirable emphases and content of the University’s 
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developing program of training and research in city and regional planning. 
Participants included, in addition to professional planners and members of the 
University faculty, municipal engineers, public works directors and other 
officials directly concerned with planning functions. 


The American Society for Public Administration held a southern regional 
meeting in Knoxville, Tennessee, on November 12, 1949. Featured on the pro- 
gram of this meeting were an address by Herbert Emmerich, director of the 
Public Administration Clearing House, on the topic, “Artificial Barriers and 
Natural Resources,” an address by Lawrence L. Durisch of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, on the topic, “Recent Trends in Resource Administration in 
the South,” and an address by Ted Driscoll, assistant director for the Council 
of State Governments, on the topic, “A Resources Administration Program 
for the States.” Also included on the program was a panel discussion on the 
effects of trends in resource administration on certain selected resource fields. 


The International Academy of Political Science and Constitutional History, 
successor to the International Institute of Political and Constitutional History 
founded in 1936, recently held at the Sorbonne its first meeting since 1938. 
“The Concept of the Political Party” was the general topic for discussion at 
the meeting, which lasted for two days. The Academy decided at this meeting 
to resume publication of its monographs and its Review of Political and Constitu- 
tional History. Also, it elected officers and other members of its Directing Coun- 
cil for the period 1949-51. The new Council includes: for president, Julliot de 
la Morandiére, dean of the Faculty of Law of Paris; for vice-presidents, R. 
Altamira (Spain), A. Alvarez (Chile), P. Bastid (France), G. Bourgin (France), 
C. Brinton (United States), René Cassin (France), J. P. Chamberlain (United 
States), P. Coste-Floret (France), R. Levene (Argentina), B. Mirkine-Guetzé- 
vitch (France), V. E. Orlando (Italy), P. Renouvin (France), Ph. Sagnac 
(France), E. Santos (Colombia), J. Sarrailh (France), André Siegfried (France), 
F. Van Kalken (Belgium) and E. C. S. Wade (Great Britain); for general secre- 
tary, H. de Montfort; for treasurer, J. Laferriére; other members, J. Augusto 
(Brazil), L. Boissier (Switzerland), P. Calamandrei (Italy), J. J. Chevallier 
(France), R. E. Cushman (United States), F. Dehousse (Belgium), C. Driver 
(United States) R. M. MacIver (United States), J. U. Neff (United States), 
F. A. Ogg (United States), V. V. Pella (Roumania), Z. Peska (Czechoslovakia), 
F. Pontiel (France), M. Prélot (France), P. B. Potter (United States), H. Puget 
(France), Sir B. N. Rau (India), G. Smets (Belgium), and M. Walline (France). 
The next meeting of the Academy will be held in Paris in 1950. The program 
for this meeting will emphasize the study of parliamentary government in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 


The International Institute of Administrative Sciences held a conference in 
Lisbon, Portugal, September 3-10, 1949, with representatives from approxi- 
mately fifteen countries in attendance. Among the subjects discussed at the 
conference round tables were central administration, international administra- 
tion, education for public administration, and the problem of the “constitutional 
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court.” A special round table series was held by the Institute’s committee on 
administrative practices. Papers on United States experience prepared for the 
meeting included a paper on central administration by John Millett, a paper on 
education for public administration by George A. Graham, and a paper on 
the constitutional court by Robert Horn. Americans present at the confer- 
ence were William Hardy of ECA; Edward Litchfield, director of the Civil 
Administration Division of OMGUS; Alvin Roseman, United States special 
representative to the United Nations, Geneva; Walter Sharp of the College of 
the City of New York, now at UNESCO, Paris; Donald C. Stone, director of 
Administration for ECA at Washington; and Roberto de Jesus Toro, budget 
director of Puerto Rico. In cooperation with UNESCO, the Institute has under- 
taken a study of national participation in international organizations, in which 
twelve member nations of UNESCO have already agreed to participate. In 
addition, it has in prospect a number of projects to be financed by American 
and international agencies. The secretary-general of the United Nations has 
been authorized to contract with the Institute for administrative documenta- 
tion and for exchange of administrative information, and the sum of $10,000 
has been allotted for this purpose. This project is to be part of a larger program 
which was authorized by the Fifth Committee of the United Nations General 
Assembly, and which includes the establishment of an international training 
center in public administration. Also in prospect for the Institute is a contract 
with the American military authorities in Germany for using the Institute’s 
resources in connection with the German Institute of Public Affairs recently 
established at Frankfort. Finally, the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, which is financed by ECA funds, is negotiating a contract with 
the Institute for services in exchange of information on administrative problems, 
with a view toward aiding in the improvement of national government adminis- 
tration in ECA countries, and thus toward furtherance of the European recovery 
program. The Institute has recently established new headquarters at 17 Place 
des Martyrs, Brussels. Its officers include: Oscar Leimgruber, chancellor of 
the Swiss Confederation, president; M. Edmund Lesoir, secretary-general; 
Leonard D. White, honorary vice-president; Herbert Emmerich, vice-president 
and secretary for the American Section; and Donald C. Stone, chairman of the 
Committee on Administrative Practices. Its eighth international congress of 
administrative sciences is tentatively scheduled to be held in Florence, Italy, 
from May 22 to June 2, 1950. Information relating to its activities may be ob- 
tained from the office of the secretary for the American Section, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Ilincis—Hrrsert EMMERICH. 


A conference on the introduction and development of political science in 
German universities was held at Waldleiningen in the Odenwald September 
10-11, 1949. It was called by the Hessian Ministry of Education with the co- 
operation and support of the Civil Affairs Division of the Office of Military 
Government. 

In planning the agenda and personnel for the conference, the Ministry of 
Education had the cooperation of several American political scientists, present 
in Germany as visiting consultants. Among these, Karl Loewenstein of Am- 
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herst College was primarily responsible for the planning and execution of the 
program, and to his skill, understanding and diligent work the success of the 
conference is in no small measure due. Roger Wells of Bryn Mawr College, 
Taylor Cole of Duke University, and Sigmund Neumann of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, participated in the early stages of planning for the conference. Quincy 
Wright, president of the American Political Science Association, who was in 
Paris to attend a meeting to organize the International Political Science Asso- 
ciation, consented to come to Waldleiningen to attend the conference and to 
deliver an address. E. E. Schattschneider of Wesleyan and Syracuse Univer- 
sities, W. F. Sollmann of Pendle Hill College, and C. B. Robson of the Uni- 
` versity of North Carolina, also attended the conference. 

The program of the conference was aided also by the cooperation of the 
French and British Offices of Education and Cultural Affairs in Germany. M. 
Schmittlein, director-general of cultural affairs, French Military Government, 
attended the conference and delivered one of the principal addresses. The Brit- 
ish were represented by Thomas Jack and Harry Beckhoff. Robert Redslop 
of the University of Strasbourg attended the conference and delivered an 
address on the teaching of political science in French universities. More than 
ninety Germans attended the conference, including representatives from each 
of the universities and.each of the Land ministries of education as well as many 
persons active in administration, in the courts, or in political life. 

Although it is too soon to make a report on the subsequent steps taken to 
realize the conference’s purposes, a few observations may be made. The con- 
ference attracted wide and, for the most part, favorable comment in the 
German press. News items appeared in the leading daily papers, followed by 
editorial discussion. In other periodicals, more extensive discussions appeared. 
The general content and tone of these notices and discussions recognized the 
purposefulness and urgent need for the extension of political science education 
throughout the German school system, including the universities and technical 
high schools. The difficulties envisaged in the realization of such a program 
were mainly those of lack of adequate financial resources, difficulties in obtain- 
ing access to the necessary scientific literature in the field, and the problem 
of securing properly qualified persons to occupy the university chairs which 
must be established. All of these problems were discussed at length in the 
conference itself. One of the most significant developments of the conference 
was the interest shown by representatives of the German universities in secur- 
ing the aid of American and other foreign universities in connection with 
obtaining qualified political scientists as guest professors and in obtaining 
specialized literature that has appeared during the last seventeen years. 

A temporary committee set up to carry through the proposals embodied in 
the resolutions of the conference has been- organized with its secretariat in the 
Hessian Ministry of Education in Wiesbaden. Plans were made to hold a series 
of meetings of this committee in the winter months of 1950. A similar committee 
has been set up by the Rector’s Conference of the German universities. This 
committee has had at least one meeting, and it is proceeding with its work in 
a systematic and purposeful way. A German edition of the full proceedings 
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of the Waldleiningen Conference, based on a corrected copy of the stenographic 
transcript, is being published. Also, an abstract of the discussions at Waldlein- 
ingen has been published in English. Copies of this abstract may be obtained 
by writing to the Department of Political Science of the University of North 
Carolina.—C. B. ROBSON. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Charles Fairman, professor of law and political science at the Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University, delivered the Gaspar G. Bacon lectures on the Con- 
stitution of the United States for the current academic year at Boston Uni- 
versity, November 1-3, 1949. The lectures emphasized the service of Joseph 
P. Bradley as a member of the United States Supreme Court from 1870 tc 
1892. 


Edward §. Corwin, professor emeritus of Princeton University, will deliver 
the William H. White Foundation lectures for the current academic year at the 
University of Virginia, April 18-20, 1950. 


The Institute of Local and State Government of the University of Penn- 
sylvania is sponsoring a series of fifteen bi-weekly conferences for public of- 
ficials in eastern Pennsylvania and southern New Jersey. Each of these con-- 
ferences is devoted to a separate subject, and includes a panel discussion, talks 
by outstanding practitioners, and a question session. 


The Albany graduate program in public administration which is offered 
jointly by the Graduate Division of Public Service of New York University 
and the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship of Syracuse University is now 
being sponsored by the State University of New York. 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Hans Aufricht, assistant counsellor in the legal department of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, has been appointed lecturer in international relations 
and organization in the Graduate School of American University. 


Wilfred E. Binkley, on leave from Ohio Northern University, is lecturing 
on politics at Oxford University under a Fulbright grant during the academic 
year 1949-50. 


G. Robert Blackburn has been appointed to an instructorship at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. 


Waldo Chamberlain has been promoted to a professorship in the Graduats 
School of Arts and Sciences of New York University. 


Inis L. Claude, Jr., has been appointed to an instructorship at Harvard 
University. 


Francis W. Coker, professor emeritus of Yale University, is offering courses 
at the University of North Carolina in the winter quarter of 1950. 
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R. D. W. Connor, senior member of the department of political science of 
the University of North Carolina, retired from active service on December 31, 
1949. 


Edward 8. Corwin, professor emeritus of Princeton University, has accepted 
an editorship in the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress. 


Thomas J. Davy has been appointed as part-time instructor in the depart- 
ment of political science at the University of Pennsylvania. 


Marshall E. Dimock is a visiting professor of political science on the Shinner 
Foundation at Occidental College for the spring semester of 1950. 


John C. Donovan has been appointed to an instructorship at Bates College. 


G. Lowell Field has been promoted to an associate professorship at Wayne 
University. 


Oliver P. Field of Indiana University will be a visiting professor of political 
science at the University of Minnesota in the second summer session of 1950. 


Russell H. Fifield has been promoted to an associate professorship at the 
University of Michigan. 


Raymond W. Foery has been appointed acting director of the college col- 
lateral courses and the Summer School of the University of Pennsylvania. 


Federico G. Gil has been promoted to an associate professorship at the 
University of North Carolina. 


Albert Gorvine, formerly assistant to the director of the Graduate Division 
of Public Service of New York University, has accepted a teaching position at 
Brooklyn College. 


George L. Grassmuck, formerly junior instructor at the Johns Hopkins 
University, has been appointed to an instructorship at Boston University. 


Nathan Grundstein has been promoted to an associate professorship at 
Wayne University. 


Harry Hawkins has been named director of the Foreign Service Institute of 
the Department of State at Washington. 


Howard L. Jamison has been appointed to an instructorship at Wellesley 
College. 


Robert H. Johnson has been appointed to an instructorship at Harvard 
University. 


John B. Joynt has recently joined the staff of the Graduate Division of 
Public Service of New York University. 


Chase Kimball is on leave from Boston University for study and research. 
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William McIntosh has been appointed to an assistant professorship at Ten- 
nessee Agricultural and Industrial State College. 


William P. Maddox, formerly director of the Foreign Service Institute of the 
Department of State at Washington, is now assigned to Lisbon as first secretary 
and consul. 


Linden Mander of the University of Washington will be a visiting professor 
of political science at the University of Minnesota in the first summer session 
of 1950. 


Charles P. Messick has retired from his position of chief examiner and 
secretary of the New Jersey State Civil Service Commission after forty years 
of service. 


Robert Mowitz has been promoted to an assistant professorship at Wayne 
University. 


Rita W. Nealon has been promoted to an assistant professorship in the 
Washington Square College of Arts and Sciences of New York University. 


William J. Newman, formerly of Pomona College, has been appointed to an 
instructorship at Boston University. 


Peter H. Odegard of the University of California at Berkeley will teach at 
the University of Washington in the summer session of 1950. 


Howard C. Perkins has been appointed lecturer in political science at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Benjamin Rivlin has been appointed to an instructorship at Brooklyn 
College. 


James R. Roach has been appointed to an instructorship at the University 
of Texas. 


Charles B. Robson, professor of political science and head of the departmen: 
at the University of North Carolina, spent the fall of 1949 in Germany, where 
he served as governmental expert for the Office of Military Government, 
United States Zone. 


William C. Rogers, formerly of Western Reserve University, has been 
appointed to an assistant professorship in political science at the University of 
Minnesota. 


Stephen Sarasohn has been appointed to an instructorship at Wayne Uni- 
versity. 

Hans Simons, dean of the School of Politics of the New School for Social 
Research, has been elected vice-president of the New School. 


Paul T. Stafford, formerly associate professor of politics at Princeton Uni- 
versity, has been appointed chief examiner and secretary of the New Jersey 
State Civil Service Commission. 
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Donald S. Strong has been promoted to an associate professorship at the 
University of Alabama. 


Richard M. Swift has been appointed to an instructorship in the Washing- 
ton Square College of Arts and Sciences of New York University. 


Victor A. Thompson has been named acting chairman of the department of 
political and social science of the Illinois Institute of Technology. 


John P. Trevithick has been appointed to an instructorship at Smith College. 
John C. Wahlke has been appointed to an instructorship at Amherst College. 


J. Harvey Wheeler has been appointed to an instructorship at Harvard 
University. : 


John B. Whitton of Princeton University was appointed by the vice-presi- 
dent of the International Court of Justice as one of eight neutral observers for 
the plebiscite early in 1950 to decide between French and Indian sovereignty 
over the French establishments of Pondicherry, Karikal, Chandernagor, Mahé 
and Yanaon in India. 


Philip S. Wilder, Jr., has been appointed to an assistant professorship at 
Wabash College. 


York Y. Willbern has been promoted to a professorship at the University of 
Alabama. 


Elaine Windrich has been appointed acting assistant professor of political 
science for the winter and spring terms of 1950 at the University of Washing- 
ton. 


Charles Wolf, Jr., has accepted an appointment as foreign affairs specialist 
in the Division of Research for the Far East of the Department of State at 
Washington. 


Arthur V. Wolfe, formerly principal examiner for the Civil Service Com- 
mission of the City of Chicago, became director of test construction for this 
Commission on October 1, 1949. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


NATIONALIZATION OF INDUSTRY IN WESTERN 
EUROPE: RECENT LITERATURE AND DEBATES 


I. GREAT BRITAIN 


Nationalization of industry continues to be a lively topic of debate in 
Western Europe, in spite of the growing realization that the solution of the 
continent’s larger economic issues is not at all related to nationalization. The 
irrelevance of nationalization can be seen in reading such a document as the 
Economie Survey for 1949, which is both a national balance-sheet and an 
account of the main economic problems facing Great Britain as well as of the 
manner in which the British government intends to solve them. The basic 
problems appear to be those of manpower distribution, of the balance of inter- 
national payments, and of the country’s export aims. If nationalization is to 
contribute a major share to the solution of Great Britain’s economic ills, this 
fact is carefully left unstated. 

But the habit of politicians to cling tenaciously to issues which have proved 
fruitful in terms of votes, even when a fresh approach would be required, is a 
strong one. Inevitably, the forthcoming general elections are adding fire to the 
discussion, as each party presents its platform.? The majority party is still bent 
upon extending the frontiers of public ownership. The Labor Party’s latest 
platform calls for the nationalization of water supply, of all minerals not already 
publicly owned, of meat wholesaling, of sugar beet production atid sugar re- 
fining and of industrial assurance, while the chemical industry is to be “‘care- 
fully examined.” The Liberal Party accepts public ownership of coal, railways, 
gas and electricity, but would want to return road transport to private owner- 
ship and has serious doubts concerning the nationalization of iron and steel. 
The Conservative Party, while stating its opposition in principle to nationaliza- 
tion and promising not to promote it further, admits that not much can be 
done to return to private hands industries which have already been national- 
ized. “We refuse at this time of economic danger to aggravate industrial dis- 
cord. We must insure that those in control of vital industries are not persistently 
distracted from their task of management by watching the political weather. 
We have therefore no other course but to leave some industries nationalized 
but we shall radically overhaul their organization to make them more human, 
less centralized and more efficient.’” 


t (London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1949. Cmd. 7647. Pp. 63.) 

2 For the Labor Party, see Labour Believes in Britain (London: Transport House, April, 
1949); for the Liberal Party, Programme for Britain (London: Merton House, April, 1949); 
for the Conservative Party, The Right Road for Britain (London: Abbey House, July, 1949). 

4 For a summary of party attitudes as well as for a brief account of the administrative 
structure of nationalized industries, see “Nationalization in Britain,” Labour and Industry 
in Britain, Vol. 7, pp. 187-192 (December, 1949). This quarterly is published by the Brit- 
ish Information Services, New York. In October, 1949, their reference division issued 2 
Short Reading List on Economic Planning in Britain. 
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At the center of the current debates we find not the future extension of the 
boundaries of nationalization but the question of whether or not the last pledge 
of the 1945 Labor Party platform, the nationalization of the iron and steel 
industry, should be carried out. Through 1948 and 1949, nationalization of 
steel has loomed as a major political issue. Indeed, it has become a consti- 
tutional issue by developing into one of the major causes for the latest reform 
of the House of Lords. 

The industry itself has attempted a more spirited defense of its right not 
to be absorbed by the state than the coal industry, which was never quite 
certain of its ground, or the gas and electrical industries, which were overtaken 
by technical developments and by the strong influence of the Central Elec- 
tricity Board. At the end of 1945, the British Iron and Steel Federation, acting 
for the whole industry, offered a plan indicating the industry’s awareness of the 
huge task of rationalization that lay ahead.‘ But it was clear from the beginning 
that no mere promise to perform well its allotted role in thé British reconstruc- 
tion program would stay the hand of a Labor government convinced that 
steel was at the core of a socialist program. As two spokesmen of the Labor 
Party, Wilfred Fienburgh and Richard Evely say,’ there is no guarantee, if 
steel is not nationalized, that further-expansion will be undertaken as soon as 
needed after the present expansion program is concluded. Nationalization is 
thus necessary “to increase the power of the people over the economic forces 
which rule our work and our play, our peace and our security.” It is needed 
to lead both to a higher standard of living by making industry more efficient 
and to a more stable standard of living by helping to outlaw unemployment. 

To these arguments, G. D. H. Cole? adds the moral one: ‘There is sheer in- 
decency in making profit out of the instruments of death, and more than in- 
decency in hawking them round the world and in maintaining ‘lobbies’ to push 
their sales in Parliaments, in Chancelleries, or in the courts of Kings and chief- 
tains.” Cole is happy that, in the instance of steel, morals and economics run 
together. But the economic arguments alone would have been decisive. Cole 
is exercised over the failure of the British Iron and Steel Federation to estimate 
adequately future needs in its 1945 plan. He finds a wide gap between the 
Federation’s estimate of 1953 requirements of 154 million tons of steel and 
his own estimate of 26 million, of which 6 or 7 million are to be used for exports. 
But the Federation goal for 1953 has already been attained in 1949. Further- 
more, the Economic Survey for 1949 does not estimate maximum current exports 
higher than 1.6 million tons. As we shall see, the record has tended to shift the 


4 Iron and Steel Industry, Reports by the British Iron and Steel Federation and the 
Joint Iron Council to the Minister of Supply. (London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1946. 
Cmd. 6811. Pp. 107.) 

5 Steel Is Power: The Case for Nationalisation. By Wilfred Fienburgh and Richard 
Evely. (London: Gollanez, 1948. Pp. 136.) Both authors are members of the Labor Party’s 
research department. 

6 G. D. H. Cole, Why Nationalise Steel? (London: New Statesman Pamphlet, June, 
1948. Pp. 48.) 
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case for nationalization of steel away from the efficiency and production argu- 
ments towards political and military ones. The value of Mr. Cole’s contribu- 
tion rather lies in his renewed admission of the need of an interim period be- 
tween capitalism and his ideal of guild socialism, during which the manage- 
ment of nationalized industries cannot, of necessity, be placed in the hands of 
the workers themselves. To quote him: 


As a Guild Socialist, I believe that industry will not work really well until the responsi- 
bility for its efficient conduct is fairly shared with the workers by hand and brain, under 
conditions based on the recognition of every worker as a responsible partner in a demo- 
cratically organized public service. I do not, however, regard it as practicable to leap 
straight from capitalism to such a system; nor do I undervalue the importance of trained 
technical and administrative ability, or the part played by leadership. What has to be 
worked out experimentally is the best way of reconciling the potentially conflicting claims 
of industrial democracy and of technical and managerial control, under conditions which 
will compel managers and technicians alike to pay much more regard than in the past to 
the human factor, because they will no longer be able to make the same use of the power 
of the sack. 


Mr. Cole is aware of the French adoption of the principle of interest repre- 
sentation in the selection of the boards of directors of nationalized industries. 
Even though he prefers the advantage of the freer choice in the selection of 
competent administrators which the British system gives to the minister in 
charge, he thinks that theré ensues under this method a diminished feeling of 
participation and responsibility on the workers’ part. To the observer of both 
the French and British situations, it would seem that the workers’ sense of re- 
sponsibility is something quite separate from their sharing in the functions of 
management. 

Some of the early exuberance which had led Mr. Dalton to quote H. G. 
Wells in an attempt to capture the spirit of the Town and Country Planning 
Bill,’ seems to have vanished. Two years ago Professor Finer’ found it possible 
to view with optimism the possibilities opened up by nationalization and to 
sum up the government’s goals with a heavy accent on the ideals of the welfare 
state. Nationalization was supposed: 

(1) to make provision for the best reorganization of the industry, considering that the 
industry, its plant and possessions are social equipment for production and must be used 
to the maximum that brains and science permit; (2) to manage rather than regulate in- 


dustries of a monopoly nature because regulation cannot penetrate deeply enough into the 
administrative vitals of an industry to secure maximum efficiency and minimum costs; 


7 “For a moment I caught the vision of the coming City of mankind, more wonderful 
than all my dreams, full of life, full of youth, full of the spirit of creation.” The incident is 
noted in John Jewkes’ Ordeal by Planning (London: Macmillan, 1948), p. 105. Jewkes has 
carried on the battle started by Hayek in his Road to Serfdom. The Labor experiment in 
regulating the British economy is the major specific target of his book, as readable and as 
thoughtful an indictment of planning as has been published recently. However, there is a 
tendency to ascribe too many of the present economic ills of Great Britain to socialism 
and planning. 

8 Herman Finer, “Planning and Nationalisation in Great Britain,” International Labour 
Review, Vol. 57, pp. 157-186 and pp. 283-299 (March, 1948-April, 1948). 
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(8) to arrange a more equitable distribution of the product of the industry between the 
management and workers; (4) to make careers in any occupation open to talent; (5) to 
give the producers a say in the management of the industry and in their own personal posi- 
tion in it. 

Today the emphasis is on the cruder aspects of power, political and military. 
The debate in the House of Commons on the second reading of the Iron and 
Steel Nationalization Bill® affords good evidence of the changed emphasis. The 
government, having satisfied itself that the “ubiquitous Dr. Gallup” was wrong 
when he asserted that the majority of the British people was opposed to the 
Bill, resorted to a defense of nationalization of steel which was well summed 
up by Sir Stafford Cripps with the three arguments of monopoly, planning, and 
strategic requirements. Indeed, the strategic argument represented the climax 
of the government’s defense of nationalization. As Sir Stafford pointed out, 
“We cannot again, as we did before the last war, leave it to the chances of the 
interest of private enterprise to determine whether or not we shall have ade- 
quate capacity suitably located to provide our defense needs. Just as in the 
early days of our sea power it was found essential to the national safety for the 
state to own and run some naval dock yards, so today it is essential for our 
defense needs that the state should own a large part of the steel-making re- 
sources of the country so that they can be assured that the defense position is 
always safe-guarded.” The Minister of Supply, Mr. G. R. Strauss, having 
stressed the need of ample capacity in peacetime, had, earlier in the debate, 
added that “security against possible aggression is unfortunately still a problem 
for us, and iron and steel capacity is still the best single index of the war 
potential of a modern state. For all these reasons it must be for the nation 
and not for private owners to decide what the capacity of the British iron and 
steel industry should be, and this again can only be done effectively if the na- 
tion becomes the owner.” 

These debates belong to the world of politics. They do not affect those 
charged with the actual administration of an industry once it is, for whatever 
reason, transferred from private to public ownership. The British administra- 
tive experience in the management of nationalized industries has revolved 
around the public corporation, the chosen instrument of British public economic 
policy. D. N. Chester, in his statutory analysis of nationalized industries,’ finds 
that as between the statutory provisions governing the public corporations 
established prior to 1939 and those established since August, 1949, there are 
three obvious differences: 


® Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Vol. 458, col. 58-522. These debates which 
extended from November 15 to November 17, 1948, are an excellent example of British 
parliamentary work. Of all the parliamentary debates of Western European countries, 
only the British debates afford the possibility of witnessing the beginning, development 
and conclusion of an argument. They offer striking evidence of the superiority of the House 
of Commons in performing its proper task. Last but not least, they are the only ones to 
be printed in manageable and legible form and to be currently available in cheerfully bound 
volumes which should be used far more than they are as a source of primary importance. 

10 D. N. Chester, The Nationalized Industries, A Statutory Analysis. (London: Institute 
of Public Administration, 1948. Pp. 48.) 
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a) There has been a considerable increase in the powers of the Minister to control and 
to interfere in the working of the corporation. There is, for example, no instance in 
the pre-1939 corporations of a Minister having the power to issue general direc- 
tions... 

b) the chairman and members of the post war boards are usually in a less independent 
statutory position. In the three pre-1939 corporations, for example, either the actual 
or the minimum term of office of a person appointed to the board was specifically 
stated in the act. The normal pattern for the post-1945 corporation is to leave the 
Minister free to deal with the question of tenure by way of regulation. The regula- 
tions so far issued normally fix a maximum (5 years) but no minimum, and also en- 
able the Minister to dismiss the member if, in his opinion, the member becomes 
‘unfit to continue in office... ,’ a very wide term. 

c) the post-1945 corporations have less financial independence than their predecessors. 
The National Coal Board cannot even raise its own stock. 


Only a good deal more experience can tell us whether Ministerial interference 
will become excessive, whether the less firm grounds on which the chairmen 
and members of post-war boards are allowed to stand means in effect a less 
satisfactory measure of performance on their part, and whether any significance 
is to be attached to the small financial independence of the recent public cor- 
porations. So far these three points do not seem to have affected in any prac- 
tical way the operations of nationalized industries. Judging from the text of 
Ministerial directives printed in certain of the industry reports, Ministers have 
not used their powers indiscreetly. Nor have board members had reason so far 
to fear for their jobs. The British practice seems, as usual, to be adapting itself 
to the exigencies of good management. 

Certain it is that the annual reports of the public corporations themselves 
give a strong impression of autonomous and viable administrative entities, at 
the same time sensitive to national policy requirements, The British Transport 
Commission has recently published its first annual report." The Commission 
was able to find shelter in a modern office building “which stands over a busy 
station and in sight of the centre of government.” Drawing inspiration from 
such a happy circumstance, the Commission managed to produce a report 
which is a monument of detail and which succeeds in conveying a feeling for 
the immensity of its task. As 1948 was the first year of operation of the Com- 
mission, the report deals with what is still the initial phase of the taking over 
of the British transport system. The National Coal Board on the other hand, 
in its latest report,” is able to draw upon several years of experience and to re- 
port on the handling of some serious administrative problems. Thus the Board 
comments on the shift which occurred in the middle of 1948 when some Board 
members were relieved of administrative duties: “Running the coal industry 
is not the same as fighting a war and the National Coal Board is not a War 
Cabinet, but the underlying principles of organization are not so dissimilar. 


u British Transport Commission, First Annual Report, Statement of Accounis and Sta- 
tistics for the Year ended 31 December, 1948. (London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1949. Pp. 
vii-424.) 

12 National Coal Board, Annual Report and Statement of Accounts for the Year ended 31 
December, 1948, (London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1949. Pp. ix—299.) 
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In the middle of 1948 the Board made a change in their top organisation by 
introducing a blend of departmental and non-departmental functions such as 
are found in latter-day Cabinets. Two of the Members of the Board, in addition 
to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, were freed from departmental duties 
and were able to concentrate on general matters. A part-time Member was also 
. appointed in place of a full-time Member and he too was without departmental 
functions. Other means were adopted for relieving the burden on those Members 
of the Board who remained in charge of Departments. The Board, which had 
previously met twice a week, henceforward only met once a week and between 
meetings its functions were discharged by a General Purposes Committee 
composed of the full-time Members without functional responsibilities.” 

Indeed the problem of administrative reorganization had become such a 
pressing one as to lead to the appointment by the Board itself of a committee 
to look into the organization of the coal industry, under the chairmanship of 
Sir Robert Burrows. When the Burrows Committee rendered its report (the 
substance of which is given in the Board’s 1948 Report) many of its recommen- 
dations were accepted. But the Board did not accept the recommendation that 
the Divisional Chairmen should become members of the National Board, a 
step which would have resulted in a Board of nineteen members. The purpose 
of the recommendation had of course been that of improving relationships be- 
tween the central and the divisional administrations. The Board felt that since 
its members are appointed by the Minister and are collectively responsible to 
him, whereas the members of a Divisional Board are appointed by the National 
Board to whom.they are collectively responsible, a clear separation was 
necessary between them. 

Progress was also made in the financial sphere. The Board could publicize 
results for 1948 rather more satisfactory than for 1947. The operating profits, 
after depreciation, were about £17.5 million. After various adjustments and 
after the payment of £15.7 million to the Minister of Fuel and Power as inter- 
est and interim income, a surplus was left of £1.6 million. The accounts, clearly 
printed in black and red type (to denote losses or deductions), offer the kind of 
financial report which must be expected from a government corporation for the 
information of the public. 


It. ITALY 


What goes under the name of “nationalization” in Italy is in effect a by- 
product of an emergency and unpublicized action taken by the fascist govern- 
ment in 1933, at the depth of the depression, to rescue the Italian banking 
system.'® The consequences of fascist policy were: (1) that the nation acquired 
important industries which have not yet been nationalized elsewhere, such as 
steel, and others which presumably will never be nationalized, such as a large 
part of the engineering industry and all the shipyards, thereby saddling the 
government with the management of industries which by their very nature 


3 M. Einaudi, “Nationalization in France and Italy,” Social Research, Vol. 15, pp. 
22-43 (March, 1948). 
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tend to be unmanageable; (2) that the holding company method was followed. 
The share holdings taken over by the government (representing in many in- 
stances less than 100% of the total number of shares outstanding, but in all im- 
portant cases giving a controlling interest to the government) were all transferred 
to a public corporation known as the Istituto per la Ricostruzione Industriale 
(IRI). All the industrial and financial corporations taken over continued to be 
run as before, in most cases with the same men and with public opinion often 
unaware that famous banks and corporations were now government property. 

The war and post-war crises have burdened the IRI with so many pressing 
problems that no effort has been made to reexamine the entire problem of 
government ownership of industry to see whether in certain areas ownership 
should be expanded (as in the field of public utilities, where IRI controls only 
25% of the total) or in other areas given up (as in the engineering field). In 
essence IRI has so far viewed its task as that of maintaining the status quo 
and of subsidizing in a very expensive and irrational manner the engineering 
industries, which happen to be the most important ones politically since they 
are the largest users of manpower. 

The government itself, apart from providing the funds needed to run defi- 
cit operations, has intervened significantly only once with a legislative decree 
of February 12, 1948, giving a new statute to IRI to replace the old fascist 
one. The new statute is a rather meager document. It endows IRI with a 
fund of about 100 million dollars, most of which has already been swallowed 
up by the bankrupt engineering and former armament companies owned by 
IRI. It defines IRI’s task merely as that of managing the share holding and 
other patrimonial assets it controls. Finally, it establishes the principle that it 
belongs to the Council of Ministers to fix the general policies of IRI on the 
basis of national interest. The president and vice-president of IRI are appointed 
for three years by the President of the Republic upon recommendation of the 
Prime Minister. The Board of Directors is made up of the president, the vice- 
president, three financial experts appointed for three years by the Prime 
Minister, and eight representatives of various government departments ap- 
pointed by the heads of those departments and removable at will by them. 

The policy then is one of giving the representatives of the state exclusive 
powers in the management of IRI. No effort has been made to include repre- 
sentatives of consumers and, what is more important, of workers. This last fact 
is what has moved the Communist Party to violent anger. Its position has al- 
ways been that, in order to speak of effective nationalization, one has to pro- 
ceed to a far more drastic replacement of the old managers than IRI has carriec. 
out, and that the workers should be given a voice both at the company leve’ 
and at the top IRI level. Every year workers’ groups, acting under communist 
sponsorship in the name of the workers’ councils within each [RJ-controllec: 
factory, have met to renew their claims. The fourth of such national conven- 


“« “Statuto dell’Istituto per la Ricostruzione Industriale,” Legislative Decree, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1948, Gazzetta Ufficiale (February 21, 1948). 
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tions took place in Milan in July, 1949. The report of this convention” is an 
interesting document from which a partisan but lively account of recent IRI 
vicissitudes can be gleaned. In addition it contains useful statistics on the exact 
percentages of shares owned by IRI in the various enterprises under its control. 
The report includes the texts of the demands presented by the workers’ coun- 
cils, which can be summed up in the request that representatives of the workers 
be admitted to the board of directors of IRI as well as to all the boards of 
directors of IRI controlled companies. IRI is apparently confident that since 
the Italian constitution, unlike the French, does not grant to the workers the 
right to share in the management of the enterprises in which they work, this 
demand can be resisted. 

In any case, the issue is not mentioned in the annual reports published by 
IRI.” Compared to the British reports, the IRI reports look brief and unin- 
formative. They show the political stresses affecting IRI and its own uncer- 
tainty as to future policy. The 1948 report, however, represents an improve- 
ment over the earlier ones, as there is an effort by IRI to indicate what its 
general role in the Italian economy should be. The unstated concept seems to 
be that in some of its more clearly industrial capacities IRI should act as a 
‘reserve force kept inoperative in times of great economic prosperity and pushed 
into action in times of economic crisis, This concept would certainly not apply 
to banking, iron and steel, telephones and public utilities. It might, on the 
other hand, have a certain validity in the fields of engineering and shipping. 
At the same time it proves the “unplanned” way in which IRI was established. 
For one of the major assumptions behind the drive for the nationalization of 
“key” industries is that they should always be operated at full capacity, re- 
gardless of the profitability of their operations. By extending its scope to “non- 
key” areas, IRI is faced with the development of techniques for the full or 
partial operation of some of its industries, a task which a hidebound capitalist 
will consider as normal, but which will involve a public agency in the most 
painful kind of difficulty. 


II. FRANCE 


French legislation and literature reveal the political nature of the nationali- 
zation policies pursued ’since the liberation. Nationalization represented the 
punishment of a guilty capitalism and was to be one of the chief instruments 
for the seizure of power by the workers. Nationalization then did not always 
mean as in Great Britain the transfer of certain economic assets to the nation, 
but rather sometimes their transfer to certain groups who pressed with greater 


18 Consigli di Gestione delle Aziende IRI, L’IRI nella Struttura Economica Italiana. 
(Rome: Realtà Economica, 1949. Pp. 45.) 

18 The Communists have specialized in a series of detailed financial studies concerning 
capital concentration in Italy. The chief one is by Radar (pseud.), Organizzazione del 
Capitale Finanziario Italiano. (Rome, 1948. Pp. 397.) IRI is discussed in this volume at 
pp. 163-218, since the Communists consider IRI just another instance, and the biggest, 
of a private capitalistic monopoly. 

17 The latest is the 1948 Report. (Rome, 1949. Pp. 73.) 
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success than others their right to manage them. We witness the acceptance in 
principle of the idea of interest representation, for nationalization as ‘‘sanction”’ 
leads to syndicalist management. The state should interfere as little as possible 
with the development of what should have become autonomous empires led 
by the Communist Party. When in January, 1947, an attempt was made to 
choose the representatives of the state on the Board of Directors of nationalized 
industries from among experienced career civil servants, M. Duguet, then the 
President of the Charbonnages de France, uttered these historic words: “They 
now tell us that in order to represent the state on the Board of Directors of 
the Charbonnages de France one must be a high functionary with at least five 
years seniority.... This is both shameful and anti-democratic because we 
think every Frenchman from the lowest street sweeper to the highest civil 
servant must be treated on a footing of equality.” 

The battle against turning over the representation of the interests of the 
state to street sweepers was not an easy one to win. But in the end the repre- 
sentation of the state by competent public servants was accepted as a sound 
idea. 

The confusion and uncertainty as to what could and should be done with 
nationalized industries can be seen through a review of those laws and decrees 
which indicate the successive turning points in French policy since 1946.'* First 
came the decrees of January 16, 1947, establishing certain guarantees for the 
selection of the state representatives on the Board of Directors of the Char- 
bonnages, and in other ways strengthening the hand of the central government 
in dealing with refractory Boards of Directors. The principle of interest rep- 
resentation was dealt a serious blow. But under syndicalist pressure a new 
decree was issued on June 12, 1947, which greatly weakened the guarantees 
for the selection of the state representatives. The only surviving guarantee was 
the negative one that “each member of the Board of Directors must be in- 
dependent with regard to the categories of interest which it does not repre- 
sent.” It took the near revolutionary action of the Communist Party at the 
end of 1948 to persuade the French government that a reassertion of state 
authority was needed. As official documents describe the development, “‘fol- 
lowing the strikes of October and November 1948 the behavior of certain ad- 
ministrators was Judged by the government to be incompatible with the exer- 
cise of their functions within the Board of Directors of the Charbonnages.”’ 
As a result, decrees embodying the principles established in January, 1947, 
were fully applied for the first time. 

In the meantime the law of January 6, 1948, had proceeded to do away en- 
tirely with the system of control established by the nationalization laws of 
1946. The Chambres des Comptes was abolished and replaced by a Commission 
de Vérification des Comptes des Entreprises Publiques. While the suppressed 
Chamber was made up of expert laymen, the members of the new Commission 

18 Decrees of January 16, 1947, Journal Offictel, Lois et décrets, January 17, 1947, p. 


648 and p. 651. Decree of June 12, 1947, ibid., June 14, 1947, p. 5523. Law of January 6, 
1948, ibid., January 7, 1948, p. 199. Law of August 17, 1948, ibid., August 18, 1948, p. 9082. 
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were drawn chiefly from the magistrates belonging to the old Court of Accounts 
and from the higher ranks of the functionaries of the Ministry of Finance. The 
Commission was given full powers of inspection and was required to present 
annually a general report on all public enterprises to Parliament, to the Prime 
Minister and to the Court of Accounts, while also presenting separate reports 
on each enterprise to the Minister of Finance. 

Having thus strengthened in a quasi-judicial fashion the system of control 
of nationalized industries, the government moved with the law of August 17, 
1948, to arm itself with sweeping powers of reorganization of those industries. 
Article 2 authorized the government to proceed to reorganize all public enter- 
prises having an industrial or commercial character in order to assure their 
profitable operation and in order to increase the responsibility of management, 
without, however, modifying in any way the principle of public ownership or 
the right of the workers to share in managerial functions. Article 6 authorized 
the government to proceed by decree in all areas described in Article 7. Article 
7 gave quite extensive boundaries to these areas and made it possible for the 
government to act without consulting Parliament at all the crucial points. But 
the only point worthy of note about this law is that these sweeping powers 
have never yet been used. 

One reason for this inaction might have been the belief that no piecemeal 
reorganization could succeed unless a general statute covering the basic prin- 
ciples of the structure of nationalized industries had first been approved by 
Parliament. Article 2 of the law of August 17, 1948, committed the government 
to present a bill to this effect to Parliament by December 31, 1948. This the 
government did.!® As of December, 1949, the bill is apparently ready to emerge 
from the Committee on Economic Affairs of the National Assembly. A belief 
seems to prevail that the bill will be enacted into law before the end of July, 
1950. 

The government project for a general statute divides all public enterprises 
into two categories, classified as A and B. Category A will include in principle 
all enterprises exploiting a public service of general interest and enjoying a 
monopoly in law or in fact, such as railroads, coal, gas and electricity. Category 
B would include those public enterprises which act competitively in a field also 
open to private enterprises such as insurance and automobiles. All enterprises 
in both categories would enjoy financial autonomy, act as commercial corpora- 
tions, and be subject to all normal economic and fiscal laws. They would be com- 
pelled to balance their accounts and be deprived of the financial assistance of 
the state unless special obligations were imposed. Each enterprise in Category 
A would be managed by a general director appointed by the cabinet from among 
civil servants or experienced persons with the required competence. The Board 
of Directors would continue to be made up of representatives of the state 
(one-third of the total), of the workers (one-third of the total), of representatives 
of consumers or local collectives (as needed), and of technical or financial ex- 


19 Projet de loi portant statut général des Entreprises publiques, no. 6027, Assemblée 
Nationale, Annexe au procés-verbal de la séance du 31 décembre 1948. 
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perts appointed by the government. These provisions give in effect a much 
stronger position to the representatives of the state than ever before. The 
government’s strength is further increased by Articles 36 and 37 of the Bill 
which give the competent Minister the right of preliminary approval in all 
major areas of decision, and by Articles 39 and 41 establishing a government 
representative (commissaire) within each enterprise with full veto power on all 
Board of Directors’ decisions. The veto becomes inoperative unless sustained 
within ten days by the competent Minister. The controls exercised over enter- 
prises belonging to Category B are less stringent and a government representa- 
tive with powers such as those described above is not to be appointed unless 
there is an appeal to the government for financial assistance. 

In the midst of these reversals of policy during a period of continuing un- 
certainty, French literature on nationalization reflects the general concern 
about the choice to be made between the centralist and syndicalist solutions 
and about the principles to be embodied in the future statute for nationalized 
industries. The magazine Droit Social has, in the last three years, published 
many articles with heavy emphasis on the juridical and social aspects of na- 
tionalization but has rather carefully avoided the larger political and economic 
issues,” 

Professor Bernard Lavergne of the University of Paris was the first one to 
attempt in 1946 a general review of the problem of nationalization.” Professor 
Lavergne has been for a long time a champion of the cooperative movement 
which he feels could well be used in the field of nationalization. His term 
“régie cooperative” is used as a synonym for the Anglo-Saxon ‘‘public corpora- 
tion.” Lavergne is impressed by the British public corporations, because of 
their independence and their concern with the specific technical and economic 


20 Droit Social, Revue des Rapports Professionnels de l’ Organisation de la Production et du 
Travail, Paris, Librairie Sociale et Economique. The magazine was founded by François 
de Menthon and P. H. Teitgen, noted MRP leaders. It is now directed, among others, by 
Paul Durand and Jean Rivero. The following is a list of some of the magazine’s articles on 
nationalization: Georges Vedel, “La technique des nationalisations,’”’ pp. 93-99 (March, 
1946); Fr. Luchaire, “Le statut des entreprises publiques,” pp. 253-261 (July-August, 
1947) and pp. 303-306 (September—October, 1947); Ph. Raichlen, “La direction du crédit 
en France depuis la loi du décembre 1945,” pp. 43—48 (February, 1948); M. J. R., “Coût 
et prix dans les entreprises publiques: Les entreprises publiques et la théorie du déficit 
systématique,” pp. 206-209 (June, 1948); Documents: 1) “Tableau des Etablissements 
publics à caractère industriel et commercial et des sociétés d’économie mixte” and 2) ‘‘Sit- 
uation des entreprises nationalisées,” pp. 214-216; Raymond Aron, “Primauté de l’ Econo- 
mique,” pp. 237-239 (July-August, 1948); Georges Vedel, “Le règlement intérieur des 
comités d’entreprises et la protection des minorités,” pp. 251-257 (July-August, 1948); 
Jean Rivero, “Vers un statut juridique du Plan Monnet,” pp. 4-7 (January, 1949); J. 
Desazars de Montgailhard, “Les caractères de l'entreprise publique,” pp. 8-13 (January, 
1949); Bernard Chenot, ‘‘Premiers résultats de la nationalisation des mines,” pp. 242-246 
(July-August, 1949); Ch. Blavoet, “Etablissements publics à caractère industriel et 
commercial ou régies d’Etat?”, pp. 283-297 (September—October, 1949). 

21 Bernard Lavergne, Le Problème des Nationalisations. (Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1946. Pp. 179.) See also his new work, La Révolution Cooperative. (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1949. Pp. 384.) 
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problems of the industries entrusted to their care. By comparison, the political 
and centralizing atmosphere of the continent is obnoxious to him. His plan 
envisages, however, a radical departure from the British pattern, for the state 
would not be the sole stockholder in the public corporation but would admit 
the participation of other territorial units and of cooperatives of consumers 
and workers. The problems of who would have the effective control and of how 
the disputes among the several participants would be solved, appear less im- 
portant to Lavergne than the resultant autonomy and the diffusion of owner- 
ship among several categories. 

‘The main body cf French doctrine seems to be moving away from the co- 
operative idea. In 1946, a committee created within the Institute of Compara- 
tive Law of the University of Paris undertook an inquiry into French and 
foreign nationalizations, In the course of its investigation, a questionnaire was 
distributed among experts and scholars and a substantial amount of. material 
was accumulated. The most significant study to appear so far resulted and was 
published in 1948 under the editorship of Professors Byé and de la Morandiére 
of the University of Paris. The volume includes five special essays on the na- 
tionalization of coal, gas and electricity, banks, insurance and merchant 
marine. Lavergne contributes an essay on the cooperative approach. One of 
the two editors, Maurice Byé, contributes the longest and most important 
essay of the volume on the conflict of tendencies in the organization of public 
enterprises. This is an especially notable piece of work in which for the first 
time the several contrasting tendencies are disengaged and analyzed. Professor 
Byé’s criticism of interest representation from the point of view of expert 
management and the protection of the interests of the community is an effective 
one, but his main effort is still to present an objective view of the various tend- 
encies rather than to strike a balance among them—something rather difficult 
to accomplish at the beginning of 1948, when this volume was being prepared. 

Marcel Ventenat tends to stress the negative qualities of the nationalization 
experience.” As a mining engineer, his expert comments on the Charbonnages 
deserve attention, and his lively account of the difficulties resulting from the 
Communists’ attempt to seize the sum total of power affords an interesting 
insight into the central political issue for nationalized industries. Since the 
summer of 1947, when the book was written, much has changed, both politically 
and legally. The book by Jean Rivero is quite recent and covers the ground 
until the end of 1948.% While Professor Rivero’s work is mainly intended for 
the legal profession and is confined to an interpretation of laws, decrees and 
regulations, it is by far the most complete and useful analysis of the present 
juridical framework of nationalized industries. 


2 L, Julliot de la Morandiére and Maurice Byé, Les Nationalisations en France et à 
V Etranger, Vol. 1, Les Nationalisations en France. (Paris: Recueil Sirey, 1948. Pp.xii-193.) 

23 Marcel Ventenat, L’Experience des Nationalisations. (Paris: Librairie de Medicis, 
1947. Pp. 290.) 

% Jean Rivero, Le Régime des Nationalisations (Extrait du Juris-Classeur Civil An- 
nexes). (Paris: Editions Techniques, 1949. Pp. 8+42 -+58 +18.) 
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Although the press is usually not listed among nationalized industries, it 
would be possible to make a strong case for the view that the French press is, 
as far as its physical facilities go, a nationalized industry as a result of the law 
of May 11, 1946. This law transferred to the state (specifically, to the Société 
. Nationale des Entreprises de Presse) the property of all the assets of such news- 
papers as had continued to appear under the occupation, regardless of whether 
they were guilty or not of collaboration with the enemy. On this remarkable 
chapter of French press history a slim monograph by Noël Jacquemart and a 
more substantial study by Jean Mottin have now been published.” The book 
by Jean Mottin is especially interesting and well-documented. His detailed 
account of the varying degree of intensity in the enforcement of the 1946 law 
constitutes a remarkable page in the history of the interference of political 
parties in the administration of the law. As the press law of 1946 favored the 
new resistance press against the old press in which the radical socialists bad 
occupied such an important role, the socialist-led government of Gouin at- 
tempted what Mottin calls the “accelerated and integral application of the 
law.” When the Bidault government followed, the usual conflicts within the 
M.R.P. resulted in a “moderate” application of the law. The socialist govern- 
ment of Blum caused a return to the Gouin policy. 

When at long last the radical socialists returned to the government under 
Ramadier, the law of 1946 was practically set aside (“‘mise en veilleuse”). From 
that time, under the Schuman and even more under the Marie and Queuille 
governments, the law of 1946 was no longer considered as the chief instrument 
of government policy with regard to the press. Its immoral principle of failing 
to distinguish between those who were guilty and those who were not guilty 
had increasingly been seen in its shocking reality. In the meantime the courts 
had come to the rescue of the non-guilty press through a curious interpretation 
of the law of February 28, 1947, which had abolished the war-time requirement 
of previous government authorization for the publication of any periodical. 
When the former owner of the famous radical-socialist newspaper La Dépéche 
de Toulouse presented a request to the Court of Toulouse for the lifting of the 
seizure of its printing plant, the court accepted as valid certain contentions 
which removed some of the more obvious injustices resulting from the applica- 
tion of the law of 1946. The decisions of French Courts have not, however, 
been consistent in the last two years, and many individual cases remain un- 
solved. 

The contribution of the government to public enlightenment on the matter 
of nationalization has only recently become significant. Apart from the pub- 
lication of the so-called “Inventaire Schuman”? in 1946, the first two years 


25 Noël Jacquemart, Quatre Ans d’ Histoire de la Presse Francaise. (Paris: L'Echo de la 
Presse, 1948, Pp. 42.) Jean Mottin, Histoire Politique de la Presse, 1944-1949. (Paris: 
“Bilans Hebdomadaires,” 1949. Pp. 188.) 

2 Ministère des Finances, Inventaire de la Situation Financière (1913-1946). (Paris, 
1946. Pp. 671.) This storehouse of statistical and other information about the financial 
and economic activities of the French government over a third of a century includes sev- 
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were heavy with discreet official silence. This was in part due to the initial 
delays, in part to the difficulties under which nationalized industries were 
struggling, and in part to the fact that some of those enterprises, such as the 
Electricité de France and Gaz de France, were not bound to issue public reports.?" 

Almost alone, the Conseil National du Crédit has considered it its obligation to - 
publish substantial and well-documented reports on its activities.?8 The third 
one for the year 1948 leaves the impression of a somewhat more positive 
leadership than previously on the part of the Council in guiding the credit 
policies of France. Cautious reference is made to a more “active” policy which, 
in spite of inevitable hostility, had to be undertaken with regard to the ex- 
tension of banking credit. We are to interpret this as a justification of the credit 
restrictions which the Council found itself compelled to sanction as part of the 
government’s battle against inflation. 

As the managers of the most controversial of all nationalized industries, the 
Charbonnages have recently issued a somewhat fuller documentation of their 
activities.*® For the first time the 1948 report contains full details about the 
composition and the changes in the Board of Directors, as well as fairly ade- 
quate financial statements. The report also makes information available on 
the question of indemnities to the former private owners. It appears that the 
final value fixed for the properties whose stocks were listed on the stock ex- 
changes is 27 billion francs. Subsequent developments indicate that fairly rapid 
progress has been made in providing for the actual delivery to the former 
owners of the indemnity bonds. 

The most important of all government documents concerning nationalized 
enterprises is, however, the first Rapport d’Ensemble, published on August 21, 
1949, by the Control Commission created by the law of January 6, 1948. This 
document covers the public enterprises for the years 1946 and 1947.*° The 


eral chapters and appendices with important data on public enterprises and nationalized 
industries. Cf. in particular, Chapter 2 of section 3 and “Annexe” III; L. M. Ventenat re- 
printed some of these data, op. cit., pp. 279-288. 

27 A brief general report was issued, however, in the spring of 1948. Rapport sur I’ Acti- 
vité d’ Electricité de France et de Gaz de France Depuis la Nationalisation. (Paris, March 31, 
1948. Pp. 50.) 

28 Conseil National du Crédit, Premier Rapport Annuel, Année 1946. (Paris, 1947. Pp. 
184.) Two more reports have been published in 1948 and 1949, The Federal Reserve Bulletin 
of the Federal Reserve System publishes annually brief summaries of these reports. See 
also Margaret G. Myers, “The Nationalization of Banks in France,” Political Science 
Quarterly, Vol. 64, pp. 189~210 (June, 1949). 

29 Charbonnages de France, Rapport de Gestion, Exercice 1947, pp. 31; Rapport de 
Gestion, Bilan, Compte des Pertes et Profits, Exercice 1948, pp. 75. The Charbonnages have 
also published a report on the modernization of French coal mines; Rapport sur les As- 
pects Economiques du Plan de Modernisation des Houilléres. (Paris, 1949. Pp. 100+66 
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Plan de Modernisation et d’Equipment, Premier Rapport de la Commission de Modernisa- 
tion des Houilléres. (Paris, 1946. Pp. 115.) 

30 Commission de Vérification des Comptes des Entreprises Publiques, Rapport d’ En- 
semble, Journal Officiel. 21 August 1949. Annexe Administrative. 
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jurisdiction of the Commission is a general one, going beyond the mere book- 
keeping province. Thus, in its own words, the Commission must “Try to fore- 
cast future developments; advise on the quality of the financial and commercial 
management of the enterprise, ... make recommendations aiming to remedy 
mistaken policies, ... propose those modifications which appear necessary in 
the organization and structure of the enterprises.” 

The Commission’s comments in the fields of coal and of the press are worthy 
of note. The reinforcement of the position of the representatives of the state 
has not yet taken place throughout the structure of the coal industry. “The 
actions of the Boards of Directors would become more efficient if a new category 
of members were added, not representing specific interests but designated ex- 
clusively because of their ability to manage an industrial enterprise.” 

Important data are made public, for the first time as far as could be ascer- 
tained, in the sections devoted to the Société Nationale des Entreprises de 
Presse (SN EP). It is revealed that the operating deficit of the SNEP for 1947 
amounted to 454 million francs. On the basis of certain indications provided 
by the Commission report, it would appear that expenses in 1947 amounted 
to 2,724 millions as against revenues of about 2,270 million francs. The Com- 
mission indicates that for the year 1948 the deficit was reduced to 250 millions. 
On the other hand, the SNEP on June 30, 1948, had a debt to the state of 256 
million franes. The very large part of the French press which is printed in the 
175 printing establishments owned by the SNEP would appear to be subsi- 
dized by the state to the extent of the deficits incurred by the SNEP. 

The Commission finds that some of these printing establishments are rented 
at exceedingly low figures and that in some instances even these rents are not 
collected. The Commission renews the plea that competent people should be 
appointed to the Board of Directors of the SNEP. It points out that the enact- 
ment of a press law, which has been under discussion for years, has become a 
most urgent matter, since according to the terms of the law of May 11, 1946, 
the SNEP will then be in a position, if it so wishes, to sell its 175 printing plants. 
The problem is a political one which will be solved according to the political 
composition of the government in power. It is clearly to the advantage of the 
party press to see the SNEP continue as the owner, thus enabling many papers 
to operate under conditions which will in effect guarantee the assumption by 
the state of an important share of their losses. 

The final conclusions of the Commission stress the inadequacy and the in- 
completeness, especially in their financial accounts, of the reports published by 
public enterprises. The Commission thinks that the authority of the Ministers 
should be strengthened, and that the tripartite arrangement which gives equal 
representation on the Boards of Directors to the representatives of the state, 
of the workers, and of the consumers, leads to impotence. Lastly, the urgency 
of a decision on a general statute for public enterprises, without which no basic 
improvements will be possible, is once more underlined. 

Mario EINAUDI. 

Cornell University. 
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“Southern Politics in State and Nation. By V. O. Key, Jr. (New York: Alfred 

A. Knopf. 1949. Pp. xxvi, 675. $6.00.) 

_ Since Franklin D. Roosevelt called the South the nation’s number one prob- 
lem, three fine studies of southern politics have been completed. Gunnar 
Myrdal’s study of southern politics forms one part of his magistral work, 
The American Dilemma, which was first published in 1944. John Gunther’s re- 
port on politics in the South, which appeared three years later, fills ten chapters 
in his best-selling book, Inside U.S.A. Now comes Professor Key with a stout 
volume wholly devoted to the same subject. The importance of this latest con- 
tribution to the series is fairly indicated by its inclusion in the company of 
books by so sound a scholar as Myrdal and so skillful a reporter as Gunther. 

The justification of another book on southern politics at this time is the em- 
ployment of a different method of investigation and interpretation. Myrdal is 
a master of the approved techniques in the fields of economics and sociology 
who was primarily interested in the problem of the southern Negro. Since the 
Negro takes a minor part in southern politics, Myrdal’s treatment of that aspect 
of the problem holds a minor place in his work. He explores the problem in all 
its aspects and concludes that it is essentially a moral problem. Myrdal, there- 
fore, is more interested in southern political ethics than in other branches of 
southern politics. The index to Key’s book contains no reference to Myrdal. 
Since Key is certainly well acquainted with Myrdal’s work, it is evident that 
there is method in this neglect. 

Gunther’s interest lies mainly in the elements of the southern population 
which take the lead in practical politics. His treatment of the Negro problem, 
therefore, is very different from Myrdal’s. He is concerned primarily with the 
white man rather than the Negro. He is absorbed in the study of personality 
and brings a successful journalist’s intuitive understanding of the inner springs 
of human behavior to the analysis of the careers of southern politicians. Em- 
ploying the appropriate techniques of modern psychology, he makes the lead- 
ing political figures in contemporary southern politics come to life. Relying. 
heavily on Myrdal for the theoretical basis of his observations and reflections, 
he paints a vivid picture of the present phase of the struggle to adapt the South 
to its proper place in American democracy. Key is not uninterested in political 
personalities, but he mentions Gunther only once in his volume and then 
casually in a footnote. 

The method of Key’s work is definitely the method of political science. He 
is interested primarily in the purposeful and systematic study of political 
structures and political processes. He concerns himself with ordinary voters as 
well as with leaders and studies the relations of parties and factions with eco- 
nomic and social interests as well as with personalities and races. Like Gunther, 
he is interested primarily in the white man rather than the Negro, though he 
recognizes as clearly as Myrdal himself that the Negro is at the bottom of most 
of the peculiarities of southern politics. Key’s writing, like Gunther’s, is .dis- 
tinguished. His data, like Myrdal’s, were largely collected and processed for 
him by a team of investigators working under his direction. His conclusions, 
however, are manifestly his own. 
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The conclusions of all three writers on the main question are strikingly 
similar. Myrdal thinks that “the whole unique political system . . . is becoming 
increasingly shaky.” Again he calls it “highly unstable,” and he concludes 
with impressive finality: “The Southern Conservative position on Negro 
franchise is politically untenable for any length of time.” Gunther is equally 
explicit. “The days of treating Negroes like sheep,” he declares, “are done with. 
They cannot be maintained indefinitely in a submerged position... . It is 
impossible at this stage to halt education among the Negroes. But the more 
you educate, the more you make inevitable a closer participation by Negroes 
in American life as a whole. ... The United States must either terminate edu- 
cation among Negroes, an impossibility, or prepare to accept the eventual 
consequences, that is, Negro equality under democracy.” 

Key reaches substantially the same conclusions, but by a different process 
of reasoning, and he states them differently. His argument begins with a careful 
analysis of southern state politics and makes a sharp distinction between the 
influence of the conservative white politicians in the “black belt” and that of 
the more radical politicians in the upland and hill regions where the poor 
whites predominate. The fundamental explanation of southern politics, he 
holds, is “that the black-belt whites succeeded in imposing their will on their 
states and thereby presented a solid regional front in national politics on the 
race issue.” He develops this thesis with a wealth of illustrative detail that 
carries conviction, and explores in a very interesting way the consequences of 
solidarity in national politics on political life within the individual states. “By 
yielding to their black belts in their desire for solidarity in national politics,” 
he concludes, “the states of the South condemned themselves internally to a 
chaotic factional politics.” He finds the consequences in the areas of state and 
local government deplorable. 

Key’s inquiry into the consequences of southern partisan solidarity in the 
area of national politics forms one of the most interesting parts of his book. He 
explains the phenomena of Hoovercrats and Dixiecrats consistently with his 
basic thesis and then investigates the role of southern Senators and Represen- 
tatives in Congress, making excellent use of new methods of statistical analysis. 
His findings run counter to some popular illusions, particularly with reference 
to the relations between the different southern factions and the two major 
parties of the North and West. The role of the black belts in giving cohesion 
to the South, he declares, appears with most clarity in national politics. But 
the tendencies which make for a division of parties in the South he finds also 
to be clear. 

What of the future? In the realm of prophecy Key, like his predecessors, is 
cautious. Myrdal had written that the political conservatives have the most 
to gain from the early admission of at least the higher strata of the Negroes 
to an active part in the political process, but, he concluded, “the chances that 
the future development will be planned and led intelligently ... are indeed 
small.” Key seems a bit more optimistic. “An underlying liberal drive,” he 
believes, “permeates Southern politics.” If the Negro is gradually assimilated 
into political life, he adds, the underlying southern liberalism ‘‘will undoubtedly 
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be mightily strengthened.” This and other forecasts of his will doubtless pro- 
voke controversy. The book as a whole is one which seems likely to receive 
wide attention among Americans interested in the serious study of contempo- 
rary government and politics and will certainly take a high place among recent 
contributions to political science. 
ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE. 
Harvard University. 


The Department of State; A History of its Organization, Procedure, and Personnel. 
By Gramam H. Sruart. (New York: The Macmillan. Company. 1949. 
Pp. 517. $7.50.) 


In a recent informal talk to employees of the Department of State Secretary 
Acheson remarked that “the Department seems to be abstract to some people. 
The Department is us, the Department is the men and women who make it 
up.” Professor Stuart undertook the Gargantuan task of introducing to living 
Americans the many people (mainly the important ones but also many less 
important ones) who have made up the Department of State since its earliest 
days until the appointment of Dean Acheson as Secretary in January of last 
year. In The Department of State Professor Stuart has covered a period of one 
hundred and sixty-seven years during which time the number of employees 
rose from three (a secretary and two clerks in 1781 in the Department of 
Foreign Affairs) to 22,254 employees (including foreign nationals) in 1949, of 
whom 8,206 are in the departmental service. Obviously in such a sweep the 
author could introduce the personnel of the Department only very briefly, 
especially as he undertook also to describe the organization of the Department 
at many different stages of its growth and to comment on some of its procedures. 
Almost half of the book deals with the period since 1920. 

As the subtitle of the book indicates the author has focussed his attention 
on organization, procedures and personnel and, in the introduction and later 
in the text, he explains that consideration of policies has been made only to 
illustrate “normal or abnormal procedure.” Despite this self-imposed limita- 
tion the author has succeeded in working in some highly concentrated résumés 
of significant policy decisions, many of which proved to be substantial contri- 
butions to international law, to say nothing of their importance in the annals 
of modern history. The book in reality is a little of everything beginning with 
the problems faced by John Jay in 1784 to the bundle of problems inherited by 
Dean Acheson in 1949. The broad coverage is at once the strength and the 
weakness of this book. 

The rich variety of information in the book is made quickly accessible by 
an excellent index. Extensive notes reveal clearly the careful research which 
Prcefessor Stuart devoted to his work. A good table of “Presidents of the United 
States and Secretaries of State, 1789-1949” adds to the reference value. The 
end papers by Miss Gloria Anderson are both imaginatively conceived and ably 
drawn, as are several illustrations in the book. For these reasons and others 
mentioned above it is unquestionably a major contribution to a reference shelf 
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on the foreign policies of the United States and the men who have made those 
policies. 

In noting weaknesses one can point to some omissions, especially in the later 
years (notably the lack of any reference to the detailed study of the organiza- 
tion and procedures of the Department prepared under the direction of Major 
General Otto Nelson and Mr. Just Lunning over a period of eight months in 
1946); to certain errors (e.g., the late George Atcheson, Jr. in October, 1945, 
was political adviser to General MacArthur not “to General Marshall’; ef. 
p. 423); and to some repetition resulting from a rather monotonous sequence 
(i.e., the secretary, changes in the Department, diplomatic appointments and 
major problems) applied to the period of service of each secretary. However, 
these are fairly minor defects. Considering the scope of the book there is a 
conspicuous absence of small errors. 

A more serious defect in the book seems to this reviewer to be the frequent 
failure to show how the Department as organized at a given time contributed 
to the policy decisions cited in the illustrative cases. Organization in its best 
sense is the fixing of responsibility with commensurate authority and the order- 
ing of knowledge for application to decision. The space given to the minor 
officials appointed by James G. Blaine in his second incumbency as Secretary 
of State (pp. 172-174) is an example of a catalogue of names for which no con- 
nection is subsequently made with such events as the First Inter-American 
Conference or some of the other critical issues Secretary Blaine faced in 1889- 
90. 

How things are done is often quite as important as what is done, for the pro- 
cedures used may be much more lasting and more significant than the product 
of a single operation. In this respect Professor Stuart does not adequately eval- 
uate the causes of the growth, or the consequences, of policy-making by depart- 
mental and interdepartmental committees, by special “task forces,” or United 
States delegations to international conferences. The growth of departmental 
and interdepartmental committees and councils in recent years is far more 
meaningful to the student seeking explanations as to how we arrived at some 
major policy decisions and actions than is the detailed recital of who took whose 
place in the many reorganizations of these years. The device of the “‘across- 
the-boards” task force to doa specific job was utilized very successfully under 
Acting Secretary Acheson in the Greek-Turkish crisis and later in the develop- 
ment of the policy of the United States for European economic recovery and 
in many respects it is the technique that has been used to prepare briefings 
and the “backstopping” for our delegations in international conferences and 
organizations, 

This reviewer believes that some of the low morale which Professor Stuart 
observed, when he was in the Department as Head of the War Records Unit, 
and reported in this book, was due not so much to the “drastic” nature of 
the Stettinius reorganizations (cf. especially p. 383) as to the fact that the old 
guard employees were finally realizing the day was past when one man like 
the venerable A. A. Adee could—and did—carry the affairs of the Department 
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“under his hat.” The nostalgia for the good old days, when everybody knew 
everybody else and avoided sending papers for concurrences to known opposi- 
tion, was made acute with the introduction of new personnel, new methods 
(such as the Staff committees), new devices (such as periodic policy problem 
inventories and quarterly policy statements and policy manuals) and new 
compulsions (such as deadlines for policy positions for a flood of delegations to 
new international bodies). 

Professor Stuart says in his introduction that he has attempted “‘to evaluate 
the work of the Department objectively but at the same time sympathetically” 
and he has very substantially kept to this statement. He has accomplished 
much in the way of making the Department less “abstract” to those outside 
the agency. A part of his contribution has been made in spite of a few officers 
in the Department who still believe that “it is none of the public’s damn 
business” as to how policy is formulated down in Foggy Bottom of Washington, 
D.C. 

JOHN GANGE, 


University of Virginia. 


Law and the Executive in Britain; A Comparative Study. By BERNARD SCHWARTZ. 
(New York: New York University Press. 1949. Pp. viii, 388. $5.50.) 


In recent years, persons interested in British administrative law have been 
provided with considerable enlightenment by Sir Cecil Carr’s lectures Concern- 
ing English Administrative Law (1941), Mr. C. K. Allen’s Law and Orders 
(1945), and the 1947 revision of Mr. W. A. Robson’s Justice and Administrative 
Law. Mr. Schwartz is quite right in assuming, however, that, for all their 
excellences, these volumes leave ample room for a study such as he has at- 
tempted. Concerning himself solely with the problem of legislative and judicial 
control of administrative acts, he has presented a much more thorough study 
of judicial decisions than appears in the books mentioned above. 

The material covered is extensive and complicated. The author has not ren- 
dered the reader the assistance of a concluding chapter or of summary para- 
graphs at the ends of chapters. Nor can it be said that simplicity of theme, 
clarity of organization, or patterns implicit in the materials themselves render 
such aids unnecessary. Quite the contrary! 

After an initial chapter stating the problem and giving a general orientation, 
the remainder of the book falls into two parts: three chapters which deal with 
legislation bearing on the subject, and five which discuss judicial decisions. The 
first chapter, relying heavily upon the authority of and quotations from Dean 
Pound, poses the threat to the principle of the supremacy of law inherent in 
many modern trends and insists that agencies which settle disputes should 
always be subject to judicial control. This control will be adequate, however, 
if it ensures enforcement of (1) the rule of ultra vires, (2) natural justice (the 
“fundamentals of fair play’’), and (3) the substantial evidence rule. Chapters 
are devoted to each of these three checks. The chapter on ultra vires argues 
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that, while there is no authoritative holding on the subject, logic, constitutional 
principles, and the trend of decisions point to the conclusion that the question 
of vires is always open. It is further stated that “review based upon the doctrine 
of ultra vires can, indeed, prove adequate to perform the proper functions of 
judicial review” (p. 199). But a few pages earlier it was stated that “the tend- 
ency to delegate powers in such broad terms that it is almost impossible to 
know what limits Parliament did intend to impose makes judicial control 
limited to the bare questions of vires illusory” (p. 175). Logically, it might seem 
that the apparent contradiction could be resolved by stressing the word “bare” 
in the last sentence quoted, but a study of the material presented does not sup- 
port this view. Similarly, it appears in the chapter on “natural justice” that in 
spite of their best efforts the courts were powerless to avoid an interpretation 
of the New Towns Act (1946), which the author felt to be fundamentally un- 
fair because of the lack of even an “internal” separation between administrator 
and judge. Finally, in the case of the substantial evidence test, Mr. Schwartz 
feels once more that judicial control has not been adequate; but in this case 
apparently it is as much the courts as the legislature which are to blame. In 
effect they have been satisfied with any evidence, whether or not “substantial.” 
In the case of two out of Mr. Schwartz’s three tests, his own evidence appears 
to contradict his initial statement that they are adequate. 

The chapter on delegated legislative power manifests much the same kind 
of puzzling contradiction and conflict between tone and evidence that charac- 
terize the chapters on judicial review. The report of the Committee on Minis- 
ters’ Powers has, we are told, been largely disregarded; yet, in accordance 
with its recommendations, Henry VIII clauses have been virtually abandoned, 
and “conclusive evidence” clauses completely so. Perhaps the latter recommen- 
dations can be said to have constituted a small enough part of the report to 
admit of the generalization, but Mr. Schwartz gets into further difficulty when 
he treats the multiplication of broad grants of sublegislative authority under 
new laws dealing with social services and state operated industry. He argues 
that there is greater justification for broad grants of power in such cases but 
later seems to call for the “traditional safeguards” even in these situations. 

A word should also be said about the use of American materials for purposes 
of comparison. Mr. Schwartz assumes that the doctrines of the Schechter Case, 
the Ben Avon Case, and Crowell v. Benson are still good law. He gives no hint 
that there has been any modification of the substantial evidence rule, that the 
application of the law-fact formula has in any way shifted, or that the First 
Morgan Case might today be decided otherwise. The nearest thing to a recog- 
nition of any changes or significant trends in American administrative law is 
to be found in a footnote in which the Rewan & Nichols Case is cited, with 
the remark that it “raises some doubt whether the present Court would 
follow the Ben Avon doctrine, though it must, of course, be considered as good 
law until overruled” (p. 299, n. 72). The fundamental shortcoming of Mr. 
Schwartz’s treatment of both American and English cases, however, is that 
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he makes no attempt to get behind what the courts are saying to discover 
what they are doing. f 
l J. ROLAND PENNOCK. 
Swarthmore College. 


The President and the Presidency. By Lours Browniow. (Chicago: Public 
Administration Service. 1949. Pp. xiv, 187. $2.75.) 


Lectures are often embalmed in print to give the donor tactile evidence of 
the purchase of his bounty, to glorify the sponsoring institution, and to gratify 
the lecturer. Having served their purposes, the resulting volumes soon gather 
dust and are forgotten, as they deserve to be. A different fate awaits Mr. 
Brownlow’s volume of lectures on the presidency. It must be given a place 
alongside the standard works on the subject. Among them it will be unique, 
for it contains the mature reflections of a perceptive observer who has had 
opportunities to exercise his faculties of observation seldom enjoyed by aca- 
demic writers on politics. 

As a newspaperman, Mr. Brownlow in February, 1904, sat down in the 
Cabinet Room in the White House for his first talk with a President of the 
United States. We “were then,” he somewhat ruefully notes, “nearer in point 
of time to Abraham Lincoln than we were to Harry Truman.” There followed 
an acquaintance, sometimes slight, sometimes close, with all the succeeding 
Presidents. Thus Mr. Brownlow draws from a personal knowledge of one- 
fourth of all our Presidents for his lectures whose titles indicate their scope but 
do not suggest the richness of their content: “The Presidency: An American 
Institution,” “The President: How We Choose Him,” “What We Expect the 
President to Do,” “How We Control the President,” “How We Equip the 
President for His Task,” “What Help Does the President Need from Us?” 

From the series of lectures there emerges an interpretation of the presidency 
as a peculiar American institution. Mr. Brownlow looks at the presidency in 
its political, social, and geographical setting and finds it good. Alternatives for 
the organization of the executive power may be appropriate in their place 
which is not the United States. Nor is Mr. Brownlow impressed by those who 
reason by analogy, false analogy he would say, that the presidency harbors a 
potential dictator. He regards the presidency as an effective means for the 
expression—and control—of democratic power. 

Incidentally, it is of interest to teachers—and to the publishers—to note 
that the volume will be especially useful as collateral reading in American 
government courses. The decision to print the lectures as spoken, “with only 
such changes as editors require to bolster their prejudice in favor of what they 
consider the king’s English,” resulted in the transmutation into type of a 
generous sprinkling of anecdotes that will serve well to season serious reading 
for undergraduates. 

V. O. Key, JR. 

Yale University. 
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A Grammar of American Politics; The National Government. By WILFRED E. 
BINKLEY AnD Matcotm C. Moos. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1949. 
Pp. x, 760 + xviii. $4.50.) 

With the publication of this volume a new publisher bids for a share of the 
most lucrative textbook market in the field of political science. Knopf offers 
to college classes and the general reading public an unusually attractive vol- 
ume, with an appealing title, which measures up to the pre-publication notice 
of being “written in a lively and readable style, with accuracy and careful 
scholarship.” This is not just another textbook. Yet, opinions will differ on 
how far the authors have moved from the traditional pattern toward the 
objectives stated in the Preface as their justification for another book in the 
field. The text carries a familiar topical arrangement of chapter headings with 
the explanation that the purpose is to present “a somewhat different interpreta- 
tion of that field of knowledge.” 

Many of the chapters are studded with lively illustrations and sparkling 
quotations, which in places are selected to carry the subject-matter burden, 
the authors providing only a connective commentary. Whether or not this 
departure from standard practices provides a “different interpretation” is not 
important; it does at least provide a lively style and a stimulating, curiosity- 
inciting text. Likewise, it appears not to matter whether or not the authors 
have succeeded fully in interpreting “the phenomena of American Government 
in terms of human motivation,” or in discovering “those human interests and 
ideologies that account for the civic conduct of both private citizens and 
public officials.” What matters is that they may claim some degree of success 
and, in the attempt, leave the impression that government possesses human 
qualities, responds to human impulses and even suffers from human frailties. 

The text is uniformly accurate both in essential facts and in interpretation 
but the chapters vary somewhat in style and method. Some chapters are 
“textbookish” in the sense that they are not distinguished either by a lively 
‘style or sparkling interpretation. Unfortunately the chapter on “Citizenship 
and Civil Rights” is one of these. The chapter is routine, uninspiring and gives 
entirely too much space to judicial interpretations. Ideological foundations, 
democratic connotations and human values are all but forgotten. This points 
perhaps to the outstanding weakness in the text. Political ideas and ideals and 
democratic concepts and values, although implicit throughout, do not receive 
the specific, positive emphasis the political climate of our times would appear 
to demand. Specific treatment of political concepts and basic ideas is relegated 
to a brief introductory chapter. The promising heading, “The Nature of Demo- 
cratic Government,” is disposed of in less than two pages of questionable text. 
If space were a controlling factor, the authors might well have considered the 
elimination of the sections on the history of political parties, state nominating 
procedures and the government of territories. Likewise, it would be advisable 
in any projected plans for revision to consider carefully both the subject- 
matter and the organization of the part, “The Federal Administration.” 

On the other hand, several chapters merit special commendation. The 
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chapter, “Public Opinion, Pressure Groups, and the Public Interest,” presents 
an adequate, balanced and stimulating discussion of a significant area which 
has been too frequently neglected by textbook writers. The book carries, in 
addition to the traditional chapter on the conduct of foreign affairs, an excel- 
lent chapter, ‘Foreign Policy and the American Government in Its Interna- 
tional Setting.” These twenty-five pages provide the reader an opportunity 
to obtain a feeling for policy, the realities of world politics and American re- 
sponsibilities beyond that incidentally provided by the traditional chapters 
limited largely to the interpretation of constitutional provisions and a descrip- 
tive essay on the operational phases of external relations. 

Three chapters written by “visiting experts”: “Federal Finance” by James 
A. Maxwell, “Government and the Economy” by Arthur M. Ross, and “‘Agri- 
culture and Conservation”. by Walter W. Wilcox, present an adequate descrip- 
tion of governmental functions in these areas. More significant, however, is the 
fact that in these chapters the authors transcend the level of description and 
statutory analysis and approach what may well be termed a “coming to grips” 
with problems of public policy. 

The textbook is attractively presented and is adequately documented. The 
book carries chapter bibliographies and an index. The criticisms suggested in 
this review are meant to be constructive and are presented with the sincere 
belief that the text measures up to the high standards of the profession. The 
book is a welcome and refreshing addition to the growing list of textbooks in 
the field. It should be well received, expecially for use in upper class courses. 

Haroup M. Dorr. 

University of Michigan. 


Administration; The Art and Science of Organization and Management. By 
ALBERT Lepawsxy. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1949. Pp. xii, 669. $4.75.) 


This is primarily a book of readings, but with a running commentary by 
Professor Lepawsky which accounts for perhaps a third of the text. The title 
does not contain the word “public,” and the book is addressed to the general 
subject of administration, although selections from the “public” area predomi- 
nate. Containing some three hundred selections and having an extensive run- 
ning commentary by the author, the book is an essentially new type of effort in 
the field of administrative literature, as the few other books of readings in this 
field are constructed along different lines. 

In Administation Professor Lepawsky has prepared a rich feast of scholar- 
ship for students and practitioners of administration. The three hundred selec- 
tions represent many years of inquiry by a keen and diligent mind. Extensive 
footnote references to complementary and contrasting selections not only in- 
crease the value of the book but are a measure of the broad base of scholarship 
upon which the text is erected. Professor Lepawsky’s commentary is not only 
intelligent observation; it is creative writing. 

Structurally, the book consists of an introduction on “The Significance of 
Administration” and three parts covering “The Art of Administration,” “The 
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Science of Organization,” and “The Technique of Management.” Historically 
and geographically the selections range from Confucian China to contemporary 
America. No important point of view seems to have escaped Professor Lepaw- 
sky’s eye, and the breadth of treatment is best indicated by listing a few of the 
persons who are quoted in the early sections: Henri Fayol, Paul Pigors, Brooks 
Adams, James Burnham, Charles E, Merriam, Charles A. Beard, Oliver 
Sheldon, Paul Appleby, Herbert Morrison, Karl Mannheim, Max Weber, 
Pericles, and Johann von Justi. 

What is to be said on the debit side relates to the inherent difficulties of 
constructing a book of readings and to the mechanics of book manufacture. 
As to the first of these it must be said that the task of constructing an aestheti- 
cally pleasing and intellectually rewarding work from the writings of others 
is one of extreme difficulty. When there is added the necessity—or desirability 
—that the work be commercially feasible, the task may become impossible. 
Professor Lepawsky has chosen to err on the side of the professional quality 
of his work, and as a result he may have “overshot” the immediate mass 
market. Certainly it seems to the reviewer that the usefulness of the book as 
text or collateral reading in college courses is limited—paradoxically—by its 
excellence. Its very breadth, for example, necessitates short reading selections, 
some of them only a paragraph, many only a page. Despite the fine commentary 
the inevitable result is an incessant change of focus, impossible for untrained 
eyes. Or to return to the original figure, the “feast of scholarship” is a smorgas- 
bord and needs to be approached with plan and caution. 

On the strictly mechanical side the reviewer found one feature very annoy- 
ing: the inability of the reader to tell at a glance the quoted selection from the 
editor’s commentary. There is some slight difference in type, but not enough 
to be helpful. If the book is read as a novel this lack of clear distinction is not 
too important, but reading in such a work is more likely to be akin to the use 
of a dictionary. Also annoying and more important from the viewpoint of 
classroom usability is the absence of a full and clear table of contents, not 
wholly compensated for by an excellent name index. Granting Professor Lepaw- 
sky the right to organize his book as he wishes, the fact remains that it is 
difficult to integrate it with a customary course in public administration. A 
complete table of contents plus a cross-referencing system would have facili- 
tated integration. But these defects are minor weighed against the high merit 
of the contents; and the strictures more suggestions for a revised edition than 
criticisms of the present one. 

Dwiaut WALDO. 

University of California. 


Courts on Trial. By Jerome Frang. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1949. Pp. xii, 441. $5.00.) 


The publication of another book by Jerome Frank is likely to be greeted 
with somewhat restrained enthusiasm by the legal fraternity. His uninhibited 
followers among the social scientists, on the other hand, date the legal ‘‘en- 
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lightenment” from 1930 and are correspondingly well disposed towards the 
author of Law and the Modern Mind. Nor will the thirty-two chapters presented 
at this time—for which he acknowledges a substantial debt to previously pub- 
lished work—do a great deal to alter these attitudes. Frank remains extra- 
ordinarily facile in expression and much more sensitive to the variety of influ- 
ences which play on the administration of justice than most of his contempo- 
raries. 

In the present opus the author is, by his own repeated assertions, concerned 
to demonstrate his “fact scepticism” rather than his “rule scepticism.” “Facts 
are Guesses” proclaims the title of the third chapter, and this theme recurs 
throughout. In the result the author does a sound job of exploring and cata- 
loging the many contingencies of the trial stage of litigation. From the stand- 
point of his admirers, moreover, this constructive performance is also seasoned 
with characteristic insights of some theoretical import. Thus, the conclusion 
that no one can tell how judge and jury will react to testimony is extended to 
imply that no one can be sure he has any rights until they have been litigated. 
Or, again, the conclusion that wordy efforts to impress jury and public with 
the solemnity and objectivity of a trial rarely work, also puts such efforts in 
the category of “magic” as discussed by the anthropologists. Or, finally, the 
unwillingness of most jurists to accord as much attention to the vicissitudes of 
trial as Frank thinks proper is not merely unjudicious; it classifies them as 
“Wizards” of the first, second, or third class. 

Of course, from the standpoint of Frank’s detractors these “insights” mar 
rather than season his performance. And there és a curious kind of ostentation 
involved here, for the author sometimes appears to be striving for more strik- 
ing effects than the evidence warrants. Perhaps this is just literary showman- 
ship in the second two cases, but his glancing treatment of rights may suffer 
from a different sort of ambiguity. 

The difficulty here is that it seems quite unnecessary to insist that rights are 
unknowable (unreal?) until they have been litigated—unless one intends to 
imply that there is no virtue in the prevailing type of juristic analysis which 
takes fact situations as “given” for purposes of systematic presentation. For, 
if all he means to show is the unpredictability of law suits turning on disputed 
questions of fact (due to the defects of prevailing methods for getting at the 
facts), it would surely have sufficed to point out that one’s legal rights are 
frequently aborted for various reasons of which the law-texts take too little 
account, There would have been no occasion to suggest that rights can have 
no meaning apart from a post-trial official version of the facts. Indeed, since 
Frank himself views a jury’s mistake or corruption as contributing to the 
miscarriage of legal justice rather than its fulfillment, this would seem a singu- 
larly inauspicious context in which to further the “nominalist” cause. 

Such disconcerting flourishes reminiscent of the new “realist” jurisprudence 
are relatively rare, however. The chapter entitled “The ‘Fight’ Theory Versus 
the ‘Truth’ Theory” is excellent; and the two chapters on the Jury System 
neatly impale respected authorities on the horns of their own ambivalence with 
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respect to the function expected of it. Moreover, in Chapter 14, entitlec. 
“Legal Science and Engineering,” Frank is at his sceptical best at the expense 
of the more naive of his realistic brethren. 

The remaining chapters are highly piecemeal, having been assembled in 
large part out of miscellaneous articles already in print. This is not to imply: 
that they do not serve a useful purpose. It is only an excuse for keeping this 
review within manageable proportions. 

K. C. Coie. 

University of Washington. 


Authority and the Individual. By BERTRAND RussELL. (New York: Simon and 
Schuster. 1949. Pp. 79. $2.00.) 


In a series of lectures sponsored by the British Broadcasting Corporation 
and delivered over its facilities, Mr. Russell has sought to examine what is 
probably the most important problem of the twentieth century, namely, the 
relationship between authority and individual freedom. Mr. Russell asks the 
question all of us are asking: How can we combine that degree of individual 
initiative necessary for progress with the degree of social cohesion necessary 
for survival? Here and there we find the penetrating observations we havs 
been led to expect from the previous writings of Mr. Russell but on the whol 
the performance is not as inspiring as we might have hoped. 

Mr. Russell summarizes his thesis in these words: “Broadly speaking, we 
have distinguished two main purposes of social activities: on the one hanc, 
security and justice require centralized governmental control, which must 
extend to the creation of a world government if it is to be effective. Progress, 
on the contrary, requires the utmost scope for personal initiative that is com- 
patible with social order. The method of securing as much as possible of bota 
these aims is devolution. The world government must leave national goverr- 
ments free in everything not involved in the prevention of war; national gov- 
ernments, in their turn, must leave as much scope as possible to local authori- 
ties. In industry, it must not be thought that all problems are solved when 
there is nationalization. A large industry—e.g., railways—should have a large 
measure of self-government.... Everything concerned with opinion, such 
as newspapers, books, and political propaganda, must be left to genuine com- 
petition ... the competition must be cultural and intellectural, not economic, 
and still less military or by means of the criminal law” (pp. 67-68). Mr. Russell 
refuses here, at any rate, to plumb the depths of the problem of the reconcilia- 
tion of liberty and authority and both his analysis and his prescription border 
on the platitudinous. He suggests at the conclusion of his lectures that men are 
“frustrated” by their own “folly” and that only when they learn “self-control” 
will they be able to use wisely the opportunities provided by their scientific 
knowledge and technological skill (p. 79). That the predicament of man stems 
from a defect in human nature much more serious than “folly” should be 
obvious from the experiences of recent years. Hitler was not merely foolish 
but wicked, his concentration camps and mass murders not the consequence of 
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the mistaken judgment of a man of essentially good will but the embodiment 
in especially vicious form of a human depravity that infects us all. And if the 
totalitarian dictatorship illustrates anything it certainly illustrates the fact 
that so-called self-control is generally no control at all. It is because men fre- 
quently do that which they hate and find great difficulty in doing that which 
they know they ought to do that they are frustrated. It is not ignorance of the 
good that is man’s greatest obstacle but self-imposed frustration. 

Despite, what seems to me, his over-simplified analysis Mr. Russell does 
speak some words of wisdom. There are things, he points out, “that have a 
value which is quite independent of utility. What is useful is useful because it 
is a means to something else, and the something else, if it is not in turn merely 
a means, must be valued for its own sake, for otherwise the usefulness is illu- 
sory” (p. 71). “Our political and social thinking,” he says, “is prone to what 
may be called the ‘administrator’s fallacy’ by which I mean the habit of looking 
upon a society as a systematic whole, of a sort that is thought good if it is pleas- 
ant to contemplate as a model of order, a planned organism with parts neatly 
dovetailed into each other. But a society does not, or at least should not, exist 
to satisfy an external survey, but to bring a good life to the individuals who 
compose it. It is in the individuals, not in the whole, that ultimate value is to 
be sought. A good society is a means to the good life for those who compose it 
not something having a separate kind of excellence on its own account” (p. 73). 
Although he eschews any specific theological convictions he says that there is 
a great deal of wisdom in the teaching of Socrates and of the Apostles, espe- 
cially when they “laid it down that we ought to obey God rather than man” 
(p. 70). Men need, he thinks, “a sense of moral compulsion to fulfill their 
creative impulses and a sense of moral exaltation when they have done so” 
(p. 70) but he believes, curiously enough, that such a conception of duty to 
God “‘is separable from theological belief” (p. 71). If Mr. Russell’s book does 
not contain an answer to the question which perplexes us all, it does serve the 
useful purpose, nevertheless, of stimulating thought on what is probably the 
most important question of our times. 

i Joun H. HALLOWELL. 
Duke University. 


Freedom and Welfare in the Caribbean; A Colonial Dilemma. BY ANNETTE 
BAxER Fox. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1949. Pp. x, 272. 
$3.50.) 


On the whole it is an encouraging and optimistic report on the Caribbean 
which Annette Baker Fox has rendered in this book, although, as she is well 
aware, it is inevitably no more than an interim report. Many things are stir- 
ring, much has been begun, and new ideas and new forces are on the move, but 
of the ultimate shape of things to come there can at the present time be nothing 
approaching certainty. Even without the element of prophecy, which she only 
rarely interjects, it is highly useful to have a number of complex strands and 
problems brought within the limits of a single book of manageable length. 
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The area to which Mrs. Fox has devoted her attention is considerably more 
limited than the main title of the book suggests, and even the sub-title is 
slightly misleading inasmuch as she has deliberately limited herself to the Bri- 
tish and American dependencies in the Caribbean with virtually no mention 
of either the independent Caribbean republics or the French and Dutch 
colonies which are now embraced within the scope of the Caribbean Commis- 
sion. Enough has happened, however, in the last couple of decades within the 
colonies on which she concentrates to justify amply the attention she gives 
them. 

The central theme which Mrs. Fox has developed, and which she uses to 
give the scheme of organization of the book, is the rich and rewarding one of 
the contradictions and coincidences between social, economic, and political 
development. As her opening paragraph indicates, there has been a strong and 
growing demand for both self-government and freedom from want from the 
West Indian colonies but “this has placed the United States and Great Britain 
in a dilemma, for satisfaction of one demand was very likely to prejudice ful- 
fillment of the other.” The dilemma is one which in some measure confronts 
all underdeveloped peoples, but which is peculiarly acute in colonial areas and 
areas Just emerging into independence, and for the metropolitan powers which 
continue to have jurisdiction or responsibilities. It would, perhaps, be easy to 
put an end to the political subordination involved in the colonial relationship; 
it is far more difficult to lay the economic and social foundations which will 
serve to make political independence real and meaningful. In brief, one central 
aspect of the issue is that if extensive social and economic development aid of 
a variety of kinds is to be forthcoming from the imperial center it is humanly 
almost unavoidable that it should carry with it increased strings of control, 
and, furthermore, in most instances it is essential that some such control should 
exist if the aid is to be effectively utilized. But the matter by no means stops 
there. As Mrs. Fox cogently points out, another central facet is that the forces 
recently at work have everywhere conspired to bring new powers to formerly 
submerged masses who stand peculiarly in need of intensive social develop- 
ment. Social welfare policies and activities are expensive; economic develop- 
ment is needed to provide the wherewithal and must in considerable part be 
financed and guided from outside; outside finance and guidance tend to run 
sharply against the current of demand for self-government. 

In working out the elements which enter into this and related dilemmas, 
Mrs. Fox has drawn upon a wealth of material—indeed, not the least of the 
values of her book lies in her footnotes which bring together the mass of docu- 
mentary and secondary literature available. The one critical comment which 
this reviewer feels called upon to make is that the book’s scheme of organiza- 
tion inevitably fails to create a sense of the living existence, of the flesh and 
blood reality of any of the several colonies and peoples with which it deals. 
This is a perhaps inescapable defect of the method of treating the subject ir 
terms of problems and issues rather than by giving a rounded picture of each 
of the colonies involved, but the method has the counterbalancing virtue of 
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enabling a comparative treatment. If the ideal book would more successfully 
achieve both goals, this one contains much for which there is sound reason to 
be grateful. 
RUPERT EMERSON. 
Harvard University. 


Labor in Norway. By WALTER GaLenson. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1949. Pp. xii, 373. $5.00.) 


From intimate personal acquaintance, observation, and documentary 
sources, Galenson sketches the history and structure of the Norwegian labor 
movement, methods of collective bargaining between organized employees 
and equally well organized employers, legislation, industrial labor practices, 
and, finally, the impact of labor government upon the labor market. The study 
is scholarly, interestingly written, sympathetic to labor and socialism, but re- 
strained. With due regard for differences in geography, tradition, and institu- 
tional patterns, and without polemics, parallels and contrasts with the Ameri- 
can scene are constantly drawn. 

According to Galenson, Norway since the War “has moved further toward a 
planned economy than any other western democracy.” But the socialist goal 
in Norway is a mixed economy rather than one that is completely nationalized. 
Both labor and management agree that “a quiet revolution” is taking place. 
This is led by a strongly Marxist labor movement that has been kept demo- 
cratic, that has risen to power by Fabian methods, and that has been sobered 
by responsibility. The prospects are good, the author predicts, that a socialist 
economy will be achieved “gradually and without force.” 

Collective bargaining is undergoing great change; habitual bargaining pat- 
terns continue but there is increasing state intervention with employers real- 
izing that in the event of “real interest conflicts” the power of the state will 
inevitably be thrown into the balance on the side of labor. Unions have become 
partners in management forcing them to shift attention from bargaining and 
combat to efficiency, productivity, and even discipline of the workers. Trade’ 
union independence and autonomy die hard, however, and while this tends to 
confound labor majorities in Parliament all Norwegian socialists realize its 
importance in “affording the individual worker protection against the arbi- 
trariness of the state.” 

Galenson’s observations on the subject of dispute settlement are of special 
interest. Compulsory mediation, with an accompanying “cooling off” period, 
is an unquestioned success. So is the Labor Court that has had jurisdiction 
since 1915 over disputes arising from the validity and interpretation of collec- 
tive agreements. Indeed, this is “perhaps Norway’s most significant advance in ~ 
the sphere of industrial relations.” The author is less certain, however, about 
compulsory arbitration of “interest” disputes that has been tried from time 
to time, most recently since the War. He concludes that it “undoubtedly 
weakened collective bargaining,” that employers invariably and workers usu- 
ally accepted arbitration awards with good grace, and that it is nearly impos- 
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sible for a labor government to enforce legal sanctions against unions and 
workers. “Unless,” the author asserts, “there is firm and widespread convie- 
tion that arbitration is just and equitable, it will not work.” It has probably 
helped, the author concedes, during emergency periods and he thinks for the 
immediate future planned production implies planned wages fixed by public 
authorities. After making this concession the author promptly warns that the 
“institutional background of Norway’s most recent experience with compulsory 
arbitration renders dubious the application of any generalizations therefrom to 
the contemporary American scene.” 

This is an important book for political theorists and public administrators 
as well as for specialists in labor and economics. For social scientists generally 
it sets a high standard for painstaking inquiry, careful reporting, and penetrat- 
ing but guarded analysis and interpretation. 

Joun H. FERGUSON. 

Pennsylvania State College. 


Social Background of Indian Nationalism. By A. R. Desar. (Bombay: Oxford 
University Press [Indian Branch]. 1949. Pp. 398. $7.50.) 


India and Pakistan undertook the responsibilities of government which 
came with independence. At the outset, the difficulties facing both countries 
were severe; and of these none was more tangled than the adjustments made 
necessary by the partition of a sub-continent which formerly had been shared. 
If new international status marked the end of a long and bitter independence 
movement, such status did not eliminate or greatly simplify the complex social 
and economic problems confronting the two states. The creation of Pakistan 
is perhaps the clearest indication of the social heritage which came with the 
transfer of government from British to Indian and Pakistani hands. This 
heritage forms the framework within which the two governments operate and 
the foundation for analyses by social scientists interested in India. 

For its contribution to an understanding of this foundation, A. R. Desai’s 
Social Background of Indian Nationalism is a valuable addition to the India 
library. The book was originally written as a Ph.D. thesis at Bombay Univer- 
sity, dated April, 1946, and has been published as Volume II in the Sociology 
Series, University of Bombay Publications, under the general editorship of 
Professor G. S. Ghurye. It is a carefully executed dissertation containing a 
wealth of specific references and an excellent selected bibliography. 

Dr. Desai’s thesis conclusion is that a united, independent India with a 
socialist economy might be able to deal adequately with the accumulated foci 
of crises represented in Indian nationalism, but that the chances for the com- 
plete realization of these aims are small at the present time. For a starting point 
in his study, he presents a brief survey of pre-British Indian economy and cul- 
ture. He then traces the impact of British rule on this social structure, covering 
a number of analytic categories including the transformation of agriculture, 
the decline of the town handicrafts and village artisan industries, the develop- 
ment of modern industry and transport, the evolution of modern education, 
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new social classes, and others. Each chapter is treated as a unit indicating a 
phase in the development of Indian nationalism, but all are interwoven to form 
parts of the general thesis. The chapter on political development is perhaps 
the weakest in the book. It should be noted, however, that the author explains 
the shortcoming as one entailed by the object of his study, which was concerned 
with factors of social background and not their repercussions in the sphere of 
politics. The last chapter, “The Problem of Nationalities and Minorities,” was 
written before 1947 and contains generalizations which may seem obsolete 
today. 

The author claims to have used the method of historical materialism for 
“locating and assessing the specific weight of different social forces which 
evolved and formed the social background of Indian nationalism” (Preface). 
It is true that the class struggle is given considerable emphasis throughout the 
book, particularly in the early chapters on agriculture and industry. Imperial- 
ism is subjected to minute criticism, with stress on Lenin’s views. Marx’s 
statements on India are reproduced faithfully, often out of time context, as 
are those of Lenin, Stalin, Joshi, Adhikari, and other followers of Marx. As 
an historical-materialist interpretation, this study seems to lack a compensa- 
tion in time differential between Marx’s mid-nineteenth century and our 
twentieth century. The disciple misuses his master’s method. The chief value 
` of Desai’s book is not his attempt at a Marxian analysis; rather it is the excel- 
lent quality of his synthesis of scattered primary and secondary source 
materials into compact form. Dr. Desai does offer a cogent argument for the 
socialist case, despite this criticism of method. In this connection, Gandhism 
is given careful attention, with conclusions neither of adoration nor of com- 
plete condemnation. In his Epilogue, the author remarks: “The national move- 
ment still remains essentially determined and dominated by the Gandhian 
outlook and Gandhi’s political philosophy and leadership. It still, in the main, 
reflects the interests of the capitalists and other upper classes” (p. 596). So- 
cialist critics of the new Indian government reiterate this charge. 

Very little new factual information is included, for the author did not at- 
tempt detailed primary research in any single subject. The weighting of au- 
thorities consulted is heavy on the side of Indian nationalists of socialist per- 
suasion, but Mr. Desai does not ignore standard works which do not happen 
to bolster his thesis. The stating and restating of the same idea in several 
different orders is annoying at times, but helpful in the more complex sequences. 

Students of India and of nationalism will be interested in this book for its 
own content and for its references to additional relevant materials. 

RICHARD L. PARK. 

Calcutta University. 


China, the Far East, and the Future. By Grorar W. Kesron. (London: Stevens 
and Sons, Ltd. 1949. Pp. xi, 511. 21s.) 


The first edition of China, the Far East, and the Future, was published under 
the auspices of the London Institute of World Affairs, in 1948. This revision 
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carries the account through 1946. The aim of the author is “to give the Western 
reader a general account of the problems which have been created by the risc 
and fall of the colonial system in the Far East, and to show how those problems 
are rendered more difficult of solution by the failure of the Soviet Union on the 
one hand the United States and Britain on the other to pursue an agreed policy 
towards them.” The reader will probably conclude that an additional purpose 
is to bring him, as V. K. Wellington Koo puts it in an introduction, to a keer 
realization that Japan’s aggressive operations against China and the other 
Powers in the Far East were born of a deep-rooted ambition for aggrandisement. 
and expansion, which found expression in a consistent policy and in elaborate 
preparations throughout many years (p.x). 

The book is divided into five parts: (1) The Rise of Chinese Nationalism ; 
(2) Russo-Japanese Rivalry in the Far East; (8) Japan’s Bid for Mastery o7 
the Pacific; (4) The Far East in Transition; and (5) Far Eastern Policies of the 
Powers. In four appendices, the texts of the American note to Japan of Novem- 
ber 26, 1941, and the Japanese reply of December 7, the new Japanese con- 
stitution, General MacArthur’s order establishing the Far East Military 
Tribunal, and the most recent Chinese constitution are published, followed. by 
a “select” bibliography. The time span covered is somewhat more than th: 
past century. About half of the book covers the period before the outbreak of 
general war in the Pacific. Some of this ground is, however, re-covered by repc- 
tition in the second half of the volume as a consequence of the method of treat- 
ment employed. The first two parts are also weakened by occasional misstatc~- 
ments of fact, some of which are undoubtedly the result of hasty proof-readinz 
and others of the amount of ground covered in summary fashion. Since the boo‘ 
is addressed to the general reader, the student of Far Eastern history and pol.- 
tics should expect to find little new material in it, either in detail or in inter- 
pretation, except as the author reéxamines the past in the light of the under- 
standing developed by the events of the past two decades. An exception to ths 
generalization will probably be found in Part IV, where recent developments 
in the less well-known parts of the Far East (the colonial area) are summarized. 
In this section the least satisfactory treatment is that of the Philippines. It is 
noteworthy, however, that in this section, as throughout this revision, the 
author properly places his emphasis on nationalism rather than on communism 
as the primary moving force in the Far East. 

Haroup M. VINACKE. 

University of Cincinnati. 


Modern Foreign Governments. By Freperic A. OGG AND HAROLD Zinx. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1949. Pp. xi, 1004. $6.00.) 


Modern Foreign Governments is an extensively remodeled and up-to-da:e 
successor to Professor Ogg’s earlier standard work, European Governments an 
Politics. 

As Professors Ogg and Zink state in their preface, there are widely divergent 
ideas about the proper content of comparative government courses. The use- 
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fulness of this competently written textbook will therefore depend upon how 
well its basic outline fits the particular instructor’s idea of what his students 
ought to be taught. The authors approach the subject on a country-by-country 
basis but nevertheless point out particularly apt comparisons with other 
governments as they go along. They cover a fair number of governments; in 
addition to extended treatments of England, France, Germany, and the 
U.S.S.R., they have included a chapter or so each on Canada, Norway and 
Sweden, Argentina, and Japan. 

The fullest discussion, 38% of the textual total of 987 pages, is reserved for 
England. This material is mainly a modernization of the information already 
so impressively and more fully presented in Professor Ogg’s older Hnglish 
Government and Politics. In addition to full discussion of the English crown, 
parliament, judiciary, and local government, the authors have added a new 
chapter on government in control of economic life, stressing the nationalization 
acts of the Labor government. The scholarly impedimenta are contained in 
the voluminous footnotes, which serve as current guides to most of the impor- 
tant writings in the field. 

The chapters on France, about 18% of the book, approach the Fourth French 
Republic from the historical point. of view. After extensive treatment of the 
constitutional evolution, the parliament and the executive of the Third Re- 
public, the authors describe its downfall, the Vichy interlude, the constitution- 
making of 1945-1946, and the government of the Fourth Republic. Shifting 
from the chronological approach, they next describe French parties, justice 
and local government, mainly in the light of the Third Republic, but not for- 
getting recent developments. 

A somewhat similar approach is made to Germany, to which the authors 
have devoted only slightly fewer pages than to France. After a chapter on the 
antecedents of the Weimar government, the authors deal with the Weimar 
parliament and executive. The rise, rule, and fall of Hitler are discussed, and 
then the allied military government, and the political reconstruction of Ger- 
many to May, 1949. While it is always dangerous to speculate on the respective 
contributions of collaborators in jointly produced textbooks, the military 
government chapter seems to be the pungent product of Professor Zink’s rich 
personal experience. 

In comparison with its predecessor, this volume has six chapters on the 
U.S.S.R. instead of three. These constitute nearly 18% of the book’s pages and 
deal with the rise of the Soviet state, the communist party and elections, the 
constitutional system and the theories underlying it, governmental organs and 
processes, the all-encompassing role of the state in society, and lastly the 
regional and local government. 

The authors have aptly described their own book by saying that they ‘“‘be- 
lieve that a reasonable amount of attention to historical development is essen- 
tial if anything like a well-rounded knowledge and understanding of modern 
political institutions is to be expected.” They have acted on this belief fully 
and well, although they have not neglected to describe the major modern 
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developments. Although a reviewer can always quarrel with a point here and 
there, it is surely accurate to say of this volume that the authors have sustained 
the high level of achievement which they have set for themselves in earlier 
works. 

Epwarp G. Lewis. 
University of Illinois. 


The United States in World Affairs, 1948-1949. By Jonn C. CAMPBELL AND 
THE RESEARCH STAFF oF THE CouNcIL ON ForEIGN RELATIONS. (New 
York: Published for the Council on Foreign Relations by Harper & Brothers. 
1949. Pp. xvii, 604. $5.00.) 


This third postwar volume of the annual survey of American foreign policy 
prepared by the research staff of the Council on Foreign Relations fully main- 
tains the high standard set by previous surveys. This volume covers in con- 
siderable detail the period from the spring of 1948 to the spring of 1949, but 
it reaches further back into the postwar period now and then to provide a 
setting for or to indicate the significance of the events of the period under re- 
view. As Mr. Campbell points out in his preface, “this book is intended to be 
a straightforward, factual account of American foreign relations [and] does not 
defend any particular policies nor... attempt to weave the story around any 
theme or interpretation.” It succeeds admirably in this purpose. 

The principal underlying theme that gives consistency to our foreign rela- 
tions and, consequently, to this book, is, of course, the Cold War. It is all 
pervasive: it crops out or is patently in the background in the discussion of 
every phase of our external relations, whether with the nations of Europe, the 
Middle East, the Far East, or the Western Hemisphere. “Concentration on the 
Soviet issue reflected a new realism in American foreign policy, a realism that 
first things . . . must come first,” say the authors. However, although the moral 
is not pointed, it is apparent as one reflects on recent developments in foreign 
relations with the assistance of Mr. Campbell and his associates that while 
there are many evidences of growing realism in foreign policy there is yet room 
for much more. This is apparent as one follows the very tactful account of 
the part played by the United States in the emergence of Israel, an important 
factor in our relations with Great Britain, with the Arab states, and even with 
the U.S.S.R. 

It is commendable that on occasion the authors have permitted themselves 
to add a bit of editorial comment. Observations, such as, ‘‘political democracy 
has something less of an attraction than national and social equality to those 
living at the subsistence level and subjected to colonial rule or local despotism” 
(p. 270), or (speaking of the fate of Hyderabad) “this further illustration of the 
effectiveness of using force first and talking afterward did no service to the 
prestige and authority of the United Nations” (p. 442), undoubtedly point up 
and enliven a narrative account without necessarily displaying more of par- 
tisanship than is implicit in the very selection and organization of facts for 
presentation in summary form. In the reviewer’s opinion, objective conclusions 
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of this nature might in future surveys be drawn more frequently to the advan- 
tage of the reader. 

To produce this book—to gather all essential materials, to decide which 
developments were noteworthy and to place them in proper juxtaposition— 
could not have been an easy task. Writing so near to the events themselves, 
the authors could not always have been sure of having a good perspective. At 
all events, they have brought forth an indispensable reference work, complete 
with introduction by General Marshall, extensive bibliography, chronology of 
world events, text of the North Atlantic Treaty, and maps. 

Hatrorp L. Hosxins. 

Library of Congress. 


Public Opinion and Foreign Policy. By LESTER MARKEL AND OTHERS. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1949. Pp. xii, 227. $3.50.) 


A running discussion rather than a symposium, this unpretentious book 
started as a group study of the Council on Foreign Relations about two years 
ago. Hanson W. Baldwin (on the military), Arnaldo Cortesi, James Reston 
(on the President), W. Phillips Davison (on the State Department), C. D. 
Jackson (on mass media), Shepard Stone, Cabell Phillips (on Congress), and 
Martin Kriesberg join with Lester Markel in the writing. The government 
role, at home and abroad, is the special concern of the study. More than half 
of the pages are devoted to opinion in the United States. It is in a sense propa- 
ganda for propaganda—and information. The only disagreement concerns polls 
and surveys. 

I am not entirely clear about the intended audience, but one expectation 
has probably been fulfilled—“to prove of some service to the makers of our 
foreign policy.” It may be the hen or the egg issue, but one could end up 
slightly more tolerant with the “public” (granting its “dark areas of igno- 
rance”) than with the government and the media of mass communication. 
Concerning publicity on the Marshall Plan, Davison declares, “Newspaper 
correspondents and experts on foreign affairs were confused and exasperated” 
(p. 189). Baldwin goes so far as to say, “The influence of the military on public 
opinion—a necessary influence in the atomic age—has reached the point today 
where it is time to call a halt” (p. 119). 

A book such as this can evoke, of course, a variety of queries from each 
reader. At the risk of misunderstanding, one might inquire what improvement 
in our foreign policy during the past four years would have come about if the 
percentage of the informed public were higher. What percentage of the popula- 
tion has to talk about foreign matters? The book says, “an uninformed elec- 
torate acts as a drag upon the government” (p. 63). “Unless we educate public 
opinion at home, we shall not be impelled to do the job in foreign policy that 
needs to be done” (p. 3). If we had a better informed public opinion, “Congress 
would be under greater pressure to consider legislation on its intrinsic merit” 
and “we would not have to use the shock technique to which the government 
believes it has to resort to awaken the Congress to the need for a Truman Doc- 
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trine or a Marshall plan or a defense program” (pp. 88, 215). Despite these 
statements, a clear picture of ‘‘the effects on foreign policy of lack of informa- 
tion, misinformation and prejudice” did not get through to this reviewer. 

It is said that inside Russia alone “more than a million persons are involved 
in propaganda work” (p. 150). No such figure is advocated for us, though more 
effective staffing for information and propaganda appears to be recommended 
as well as a better sense of public opinion among all policy makers. In addition, 
we are left with the moral that ‘“Truth is the essence of information. It must be 
the essence of propaganda, also, if propaganda is to prevail. A Goebbels may 
have a temporary success, but sooner or later an edifice built on lies will crum- 
ble” (p. 18). 

RicHarD H. HEINDEL. 

Washington, D. C. 


Promise and Fulfilment; Palestine 1917-1949. By ARTHUR KOESTLER. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1949. Pp. ix, 335. $4.00.) 


This book is not an important contribution to its much-vexed theme. It is 
not even a valid tentative summary of a situation, one of those useful treat- 
ments that calls a halt to polemics while it tidies up the material for future 
careful handling. 

If, on the one hand, the author calms passion by observing that “the dis- 
cussion about the problem of Palestine for the last two decades has been a clas- 
sic example of semantic confusion aggravated by emotional bias,” on the other 
hand and more frequently he indirectly inflames it by reviving old scandals 
with fresh enthusiasm. He denies the ‘‘diabolic’”’ interpretation of British action 
as developed by Jewish feeling only to illustrate at length the ‘‘pseudomachia- 
vellianism” of Mr. Bevin, the British Colonial Administrator, and the Arab 
expert. The ‘‘psycho-somatic view of History,” on which he insists from time 
to time, is continually being interrupted to make judgments based on black 
and white illustrations of policy-making, pieced together by skimming second- 
ary sources with an eye trained for the “scoop” and the “hot tip.” 

The middle section of the book, which consists of journalist’s notes taken 
between June and September, 1948, sets the basic tone of the work. Here are 
deployed the crudely colored observation, the whimsically selected contrast, 
the bright story that only foreign correspondents seem to hear, the inflated 
trivia, and the too neat historical analogy. This is the journalist’s pattern. 
Unfortunately, its uninhibited use in this one section has an undesirable effect 
on the preceding section, where historical background is provided at a presumed 
different and higher level. The selection and interpretation of the background 
becomes ultimately suspect through being linked with a piece of conventional 
journalese. The reader who began by thinking that he was being taken up into 
a mountain for a clear wide view, ends by finding that he has merely been taken 
to a cocktail party. 

However, there is undeniably an audience for this kind of experience, and 
to this audience the book should have frankly addressed itself. It has the inciden- 
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tal merits which a competent and sometimes even historically sensitive ob- 
server can bring to his work. It has flashes of insight which the student of inter- 
national politics only too often fails to show but which he should grasp when 
they are put before him. It is frequently and pointedly quoteable as when, in 
speaking of the Israeli tendency to equate Western imperialism and Eastern 
totalitarianism, it says “The Democracies in their present form may be cold 
comfort, but they are comfort nevertheless.” It is capable of good, though short 
and rather breathless analytical excursions. Chapter III, which considers the 
impact of the Jew on the Arab in an area that was essentially Arabian, is excel- 
lent both in the vigor of its detail and the detached balance of its generalization. 
Finally, the closing note on the culture of the new state of Israel is legitimately 
provocative; and that on the political structure of Israel is a first class piece of 
exposition, worth keeping in an active file. 
WILLIAM REITZEL. 
The Brookings Institution. 


Most of the World. Eprrep By Rauten Linton. (New York : Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 1949. Pp. 917. $5.50.) 


The title of this book is descriptive of its contents. In covering most of the 
peoples and areas outside of our “so-called Western Civilization,” this volume 
offers a general survey of the political, social, economic and cultural life of more 
than two-thirds of the world’s population. Fourteen social scientists are respon- 
sible for the twelve lengthy and dissociated chapters which follow a brief in- 
troduction by the editor. 

Each author has spent much time in the area he writes about and is a recog- 
nized authority on the material covered in his chapter. A selected bibliography 
accompanies each chapter. Regions covered in the volume are Latin America, 
South Africa, the Near East, India, Southeast Asia, Indonesia, China and Ja- 
pan. 

The chapters are all well written and are easy to read. Enough statistical 
information is included to impress the reader with the importance of the prob- 
lems faced by the countries covered. The whole treatment is extensive rather 
than intensive and often the reader wishes it had been possible for an author 
to give more details about the particular country or area which is the subject 
of his chapter. And yet the more than nine hundred pages in the volume make 
it a rather formidable book to read. 

In most of the regions treated over-population and usually backward eco- 
nomic conditions make for bad social and health problems which are not always 
easily understood and certainly not easily solved. Nevertheless the authors are 
generally optimistic that these problems can be solved by some balanced mod- 
ernization of all the world’s backward areas. In fact much has already been 
done to improve the standards of living and health conditions in a number of 
these areas, particularly in the British and French parts of Africa. Also there 
have been some accomplishments along the lines of self-government but these 
must inevitably move slowly in most regions. 

The need to develop a program to put into effect President Truman’s Point 
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Four is graphically illustrated throughout this book. It is encouraging to note 
the beginning of such a plan through the United Nations but this program too 
must move slowly. 

But it is only through some such international planning that the vast mineral 
resources in Africa and South America can be developed for the welfare, first, 
of the peoples living in these territories and second, of the peoples the world 
over. Exploitation of these vast resources by any outside power acting on its 
own must be prevented in this day of international planning for the welfare 
of the whole world. The book is based upon the assumption that “one world is 
today a functional reality,” whether we like it or not, and that we must all 
“stand or fall together.” 

This volume is vitally important to any reader interested in those regions 
discussed, It also provides a strong argument for those of us who believe in the 
essential oneness of the world and the paramount necessity of an international 
program, political, social and economic, to meet this situation. 

Cart M, FRASURE. 

West Virginia University. 


Latin American Politics and Government. By Austin F. Macponaup. (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1949. Pp. vii, 620. $4.50.) 


When medals are struck off for courageous text-book writers, Professor Aus- 
tin F. Macdonald’s name should bead the list. This reviewer believes that any- 
one undertaking to write a volume on Latin American government and politics 
should consider the possibilities of a loose-leaf type of book with provision for 
the distribution of frequent revisions. In few areas of the politically-organized 
world has government proved to be so unstable and so highly dependent upon 
personal factors. To be fair, exceptions exist in Chile, Uruguay, Colombia, and 
perhaps Costa Rica, cited by Professor Macdonald as a staunch defender of 
the democratic faith, but which, he says, “has experienced three successful 
revolutions within recent decades, bcth arising from popular discontent with 
the policies of the government” (sic p. 21). 

The difficulties of the author’s task are compounded by the scarcity of com- 
petent studies of Latin American political life by North American or European 
scholars, and by the almost unanimous refusal of Latin American writers to 
come to grips with political realities. Professor Macdonald in his preface justly 
complains that students insist on describing governments as they ought to be, 
or as the constitutions describe them, with little interest in reporting what they 
actually are. Moreover, it is difficult to keep pace with the frequent changes in 
constitutions and laws in even the more stable countries. A new Argentine con- 
stitution, for instance, was promulgated in the few months intervening between 
the final copy and the publication of Professor Macdonald’s text. 

The twenty countries are surveyed in some six hundred pages of text, with 
over half devoted to Argentina (89 pp.), Brazil (76 pp.), Mexico (82 pp.), 
and Chile (58 pp.). Historical material has been kept to a minimum, in most 
instances to the political history of the past generation. Treatment of political 
leaders and their parties has been rightly emphasized, because the story of the 
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men who dominate Latin American governments and political parties is the 
story of contemporary Latin American politics. In each case, the structure of 
the government is described according to the constitution and laws. Proper 
allowance for divergence between theory and practice is made in the first chap- 
ter which lists the standard reasons why constitutional government in Latin 
America is always a “goal” to be striven for rather than something practical 
for current use. 

With respect to Latin American leaders, parties, and governmental politics, 
Professor Macdonald is as fair in his judgment as any observer could be. The 
book was written primarily from information gathered at first hand in Latin 
America from political big-wigs, diplomatic officials, government workers, 
Latin leaders, and “hundreds of Latin Americans of every political and social 
class.” Subjective evidence of this kind frequently produces a catalog such as 
one finds in John Gunther’s Inside Latin America, but Professor Macdonald 
has avoided this type of treatment. He has tried in each instance to give as 
objective and balanced a picture of the politics of each country as the sources 
permit: Perén is described as a demagogue and dictator; Vargas as an easy- 
going “dictator” who operated like a successful United States municipal “‘politi- 
cal boss,” showing his teeth only on occasion; Juan Antonio Ríos and Gabriel 
Gonzáles as Chilean leaders sincerely interested in their nation’s welfare as 
against the party’s welfare; Haya de la Torre sympathetically as a Peruvian 
agitator and reformer; Laureano Gómez as Colombia’s leading reactionary. 
The student being introduced to the personalities on the Latin American politi- 
cal scene should find much helpful material in this book. Taken for what it is 
intended to be—a survey of Latin American political life and institutions—it 
is a good book. l 

The book is written in an informal, readable style; there are no maps except 
small outline ones at chapter headings to give a rough idea of the location of 
the country under discussion; there are a few pictures, and still fewer charts. 
The proof reading has not been especially meticulous. The index is satisfactory. 

With the publication of The Constitutions of the Americas, edited by Russell 
Fitzgibbon and others, and Professor Macdonald’s book, students in the few 
courses in United States colleges and universities devoted to Latin American 
politics and government will now have a more substantial fare than mimeo- 
graph materials, references to magazine articles, and extracts from volumes 
treating aspects of Latin American relations. 

Epa@ar B. CALE. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


BRIEFER NOTICES 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
Frederick L. Bird in his A Study of the Port of New York Authority (Dun and 
Bradstreet, 1949, pp. 191, $5.00) has provided a long needed review of the 
operations and progress of that most famous of regional agencies at the state 
level of government. This book and Dr. Erwin W. Bard’s book on the organiza- 
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tion and early history of the Port Authority together provide both the student 
and the government official with an excellent picture of the genesis and opera- 
tion of this interstate agency. While the Bard study is an analysis of the original 
problem, of the provisions of the interstate compact, and of the Authority’s 
efforts with respect to the comprehensive plan, Dr. Bird’s book is largely de- 
voted to other important aspects which have become more notable during the 
recent history of the development of that body. He reviews the postwar prog- 
ress and plans of the Authority and his analysis of its operations and successful 
financial policies is particularly valuable. The growing role of the Port Author- 
ity as a regional planning and administrative agency is clearly evident in the 
light of his study, as is its growing success in fulfilling the basic purposes of the 
compact of 1921, despite the failure to effectuate the original ‘comprehensive 
plan” with respect to the integration of railway facilities in the port district. 
The book emphasizes the financial aspects of the Port Authority’s operations 
and is of value to the student of public enterprise. It appears at an auspicious 
moment. While the National Resources Committee as far back as 1937 called 
attention to the fact that twenty-two of our ninety-six metropolitan districts 
straddle state lines and suggested the use of interstate compacts to integrate 
administration of common functions and facilities in such interstate urban 
areas, no other area of this character established an agency similar to the Port 
Authority until 1949 when Missouri and Illinois ratified a compact establishing 
a bi-state agency for the St. Louis area. Pennsylvania and New Jersey are 
considering similar action in the Philadelphia area. Dr. Bird’s study should 
provide guidance in the establishment, operation and financing of interstate 
agencies of this type.—FREDERICK L. ZIMMERMANN. 


The first book-length commentary on the Hoover Commission is Big Govern~ 
ment; The Meaning and Purpose of the Hoover Commission Report (Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1949, pp. xii, 366, $4.00). Written by 
Frank Gervasi, staff editor of Collier’s, as an explanation for the general public 
of the significance of the Commission’s work, the volume is also valuable to the 
political scientist. After a prefatory tribute to Mr. Hoover’s leadership on the 
Commission, Mr. Gervasi divides his book into three parts, entitled ‘“Execu- 
tive Jungle,” “Areas of Waste,” and “Global Responsibilities.” Part One, 
dealing with earlier attempts at reorganization and the Commission’s sugges- 
tions concerning the presidency and departmental management, is the weakest 
and briefest section of the book and contains numerous minor inaccuracies and 
misinterpretations. Part Two, which in a dozen chapters takes up management 
problems such as personnel and fiscal administration, and the operation of 
agencies concentrating on domestic programs, is by far the best. The chapters 
in Part Three relating to the State Department and the National Security 
Organization are quite adequate. A brief epilogue describes progress on accep- 
tance of Commission recommendations up to mid-summer of 1949. Several 
appendices present excerpts from Commission reports stating minority views 
on especially controversial issues such as natural resources, government in 
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business, and medical activities. The volume ends with a listing of Commission 
members and task force personnel, and a helpful index. Throughout Mr. Ger- 
vasi has wisely emphasized the task force reports as well as the Commission 
reports themselves, and has shown when the Commission did and when it did 
not follow task force advice. He has also pointed to the significance of minority 
points of view on the Commission. Major gaps in coverage, and inadequate 
backing for some Commission recommendations, are unerringly singled out 
for comment. The result is an enthusiastic general endorsement of the Hoover 
Commission’s work, tempered by a discerning awareness of weaknesses in the 
Commission’s prescription for executive reorganization —FERREL HEADY. 


Don J. Bogue’s The Structure of the Metropolitan Community, A Study of 
Dominance and Subdominance (Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Stud- 
ies, University of Michigan, 1949, pp. x, 210) is one of the contributions of the 
Institute for Human Adjustment, Social Science Research Project, of the 
University of Michigan. Its author is a demographer of the Scripps Foundation 
for Population Research. Students of metropolitan government may be at- 
tracted by the book’s title but in fact the work does not deal with government 
at all. It is essentially a study of the population and the economic structure of 
metropolitan communities; and the latter term is taken as including not only 
the urbanized center but also the entire hinterland for each such center to a ~ 
point midway between it and the next metropolis. The purpose of the research, 
which was mainly statistical and based upon the 1940 census of the United 
States, was to test the “general theory of urban dominance, that is, that cities 
in general are the foci about which the life of modern nations is organized.” 
This theory was made more specific by the formulation of a number of more 
detailed questions about the distribution of population and of human activities 
outward from the larger cities. Such factors as industry, wholesale and retail 
trade, and service activities received special attention. Despite great variations 
in the nature and extent of dominance from one factor and from one urban center 
to another, a definite pattern was found to exist and is well presented in many 
tables and graphs. A skeptical reader might argue that the findings, ably sum- 
marized in Chapter 3, merely prove the obvious. Actually the theories of metro- 
politan influence of N.S.B. Gras and others had never before been subjected to 
rigorous statistical analysis, and the findings in this study add much to the 
general theory to make it more specific and also to qualify it in a variety of 
ways, The work was well worth doing, therefore, and students of government 
will find the result to be of some value as background material for their own 
metropolitan studies. They can easily show, no doubt, that metropolitan struc- 
ture is not just the patterns of distribution of population and economic activi- 
ties; it includes many social, political and administrative factors that are not 
discussed in this monograph.— WILLIAM ANDERSON. 


In Police Systems in the United States (Harper and Brothers, rev. ed., 1949, 
pp. 351, $5.00), Bruce Smith addresses to political scientists, public adminis- 
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trators, and alert citizens an authoritative analysis of the problems of police 
organization and administration, inter-agency non-cooperation, and public 
misunderstanding which combine to make our police services expensive, ineffi- 
cient and confusing. Not since Raymond Fosdick published his American Police 
Systems thirty years ago has there been available so well-documented, so clearly 
written, and so bravely honest an evaluation (“bravely’” for Bruce Smith is 
official advisor to the International Association of Chiefs of Police) of the 
federal, state, municipal and rural law enforcement mechanisms which occupy 
strategic niches in our governmental structure. Smith’s theme is expressed 
simply: “The police problem . . . is still a prominent feature of the American 
scene largely because of errors. ..in the organization and management of 
police and in the methods employed to secure popular control.” This underlying 
theme continually recurs throughout his analysis of police and crime problems, 
of organization in specific police units and police organizational theory, of the 
proper role of the police organism in a democratic society, and especially in 
his “Outlines of Future Development.” Much of what Smith writes is contro- 
versial, even provocative. His new chapter on traffic, his demand for central 
services and police unification, his kiss-of-death to civil service (‘‘... the 
merit system as now practiced is... largely concerned with a personnel of 
mediocrity”), and his hope for the emergence of a police profession “which. will 
thenceforth proceed to regulate and control its members without corrective 
action by the public on any but rare occasions” will excite argument within 
and without police ranks. Smith will welcome such controversy, for despite 
his lifetime study of police problems he admits frankly that “there is no well- 
defined path out of this morass of uncertainty and confusion.” If Police Systems 
in the United States inspires students of politics to inquire into problems of 
police administration, organization, and operations—and interrelated problems 
of the administration of criminal justice—it will prove a most valuable contri- 
bution to the literature of political science—Donat E. J. MACNAMARA. 


The Direct Primary in Georgia (The University of Illinois Press, 1949, pp. 
125, cloth $3.00, paper $2.00), by L. M. Holland, is largely an historical study of 
the origin and evolution of the system of direct nominations within the Demo- 
cratic party of Georgia from its first adoption in Fulton County as early as 1874 
to the present. Unlike the direct primary in most states, that of Georgia has 
been the product more of party rules than of law. Spreading at first from county 
to county for local nominations, it was not used for the nomination of statewide 
officers until 1898. At no time did the legislature enact a comprehensive law reg- 
ulating its use, but rather over a long period of years in a piecemeal fashion 
there has accumulated a body of primary statutes which still leaves a great 
deal to the determination of party rules. The system is essentially optional. 
The primary is also administered and financed by the party. Because of the 
lack of official party records, the writer had great difficulty in assembling his 
materials for this study, but, even so, he seems to have done a thorough job. 
The many peculiar features of the system are clearly described, notably the 
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unique county-unit system, the use of the run-off primary, the extensive pow- 
ers of the state convention and the state executive committee, the white pri- 
mary, and the optional presidential primary. Due stress is also given the social 
and political factors in Georgia which have produced and which serve to perpet- 
uate a special version of the direct primary, odd enough even when compared 
with the primary systems of most other Southern states——O. Dovetas WEEKS. 


Selective Service in North Carolina in World War II (University of North 
Carolina Press, 1949, pp. xxiv, 451, $6.00), by Spencer B. King, Jr., is the prod- 
uct of cooperative effort. Funds in support of the project were assigned to the 
University of North Carolina by the state government, and a University com- 
mittee was created to assist in planning the study. The most immediate super- 
vision was provided by the Institute for Research in Social Science and the 
Department of History. Upon completion of this study it was accepted by the 
Governor as the official history of selective service administration in North 
Carolina. Attention first is given to the long-time planning for selective service, 
and the point is made that for the first time in United States history the plans 
for drafting military manpower were not made during the turmoil of war. 
Planning began several years before World War II started, and selective service 
was put into operation before the United States officially entered the War. 
The major portion of this volume presents the step-by-step procedure by which 
selective service was organized and administered in North Carolina, and an 
analysis of the immediate effects of the War upon agriculture, industry, indi- 
viduals, and social institutions. Constant comparisons of the North Carolina 
situation with that of the nation as a whole are made. The author does not 
present his own evaluation of the operation of selective service in North Caro- 
lina. The final chapter, however, sets forth the judgment (obtained by question- 
naire) of members of local draft boards and of local boards of appeals, county 
and city school superintendents, and government appeal agents. These reac- 
tions would be valuable guides for improving selective service administration, 
should it prove necessary to make major use of selective service in the future. 
The volume will not be a best seller, obviously. It is, however, a valuable analy- 
sis of the administration of selective service in one state.—CHRISTIAN L. LAR- 
SEN. 


The history of methods for control over Federal expenditures in the United 
States is retraced and brought down to date in Vincent J. Browne’s The Con- 
trol of the Public Budget (Public Affairs Press, 1949, pp. 174, $2.75 paper, $3.25 
cloth). Four chapters deal with the period from colonial times to the establish- 
ment of the executive budget system in 1921. A fifth chapter highlights the 
period of emphasis upon economy and efficiency from 1921 to 1939. A sixth 
deals with influences on the Budget process from 1939 up to and including the 
presentation of the Hoover Commission Report, with stress upon the growing 
role of overall financial planning and public economic programming. Certain 
important influences in the last 80 years are overlooked—notably the impetus 
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the Classification Act of 1923 gave toward abolishing detailed itemization of 
appropriations and the effect of the Government Corporation Control Act of 
1945 in providing a means for annual Congressional review of an important 
segment of the Budget, while preserving a high degree of flexibility with respect 
to programs and expenditures. The author concludes that reform of the com- 
mittee system, including abandonment of the seniority rule, and revision in 
the form of appropriation acts, with less itemization, are among the most 
important changes needed in the Federal Budget process—Caru W. TILLER. 


Political science as well as history and other social science fields is benefiting 
by the reproduction of books not generally listed as classics but important 
enough that their current unavailability is a matter of serious regret. Two 
such books now being made available in limited numbers are the Life and Cor- 
respondence of James Iredell, by Griffith J. McRee (Peter Smith, 1949, 2 vols. 
reproduced in one, pp. viii, 570 and vii, 605, $10.00, micro-offset of D. Appleton 
& Co., 1857) and the Autobiography of Amos Kendall, edited by William Stick- 
ney (Peter Smith, 1949, pp. 699, $7.50, micro-offset of Lee, Shepard and Dilling- 
ham, 1872). The work on Iredell consists largely of correspondence written to 
and by him, of political documents dealing with life in the American colonies 
and states and particularly in North Carolina during the last third of the eigh- 
teenth century, and of charges to grand juries and other documents connected 
with his work as a member of the Supreme Court during the formative years of 
that tribunal. The Kendall autobiography stems from Kentucky, telling the 
story of a newspaper man and politician in a pioneer local setting and the en- 
vironment of Washington during the administration of Andrew Jackson. It is 
of particular significance in any study of the western origins of Jacksonian 
democracy and its coming to fruition with Jackson’s election to the presidency. 
Since both books are very much worth reprinting, it is a matter of regret that 
the editions are limited to from 100 to 250 copies. Their attractiveness and read- 
ability, it is true, and perhaps also their potential sales, are limited by the fact 
that the reproduction of four pages on each single page requires drastic reduc- 
tion in the size of the print and presents the eye with a fatiguing amount of 
finely lettered blackness.—Caru Brent SWISHER. 


Cathryn Seckler-Hudson’s Bibliography on Public Administration—Annotated 
(The American University Press, 1949, pp. vii, 55, $2.00) and American Men 
in Government; A Biographical Dictionary of Federal Officials (Public Affairs 
Press, 1949, pp. xxiii, 472, $7.50), edited by Jerome M. Rosow, fill a definite 
need and should prove valuable to students, librarians, public officials and 
others who have an interest in public administration and government. The 
former book lists primarily references and titles to sources and works on na- 
tional public administration. The annotations under the listed works through- 
out the compilation are helpful. Dr. Hudson is to be commended for the excel- 
lent arrangement of the material. American Men in Government is a compila- 
tion of some 1,600 biographies of Federal Government officials holding key 
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positions in the executive branch. It contains interesting data on ranking per- 
sonnel in the federal service (age, length of service, education, marital status, 
etc.), an “Organizational Index to Names” (agencies with their top officials), 
and an ‘Occupational and Professional Index.” Dr. Leonard White’s ‘Fore- 
word” is a commentary on the vast army of American civil servants “scattered 
literally around the earth,” whose names appear on no single roster. The pres- 
ent compilation helps to fill that need. Due to voluntary inclusion, some names 
are regretfully absent. This reviewer, however, is disturbed by the question, 
“Why do private individuals have to undertake to fill a need that is basically 
public in nature?” The volume is well organized and compact, though its cost 
may greatly limit its sales—JuLian FAHY. 


FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


Herman Finer insists that his revised edition of Theory and Practice of Modern 
Government (Henry Holt and Company, 1949, pp. xiv, 978, $5.50) is intended to 
revise only the one-volume American edition of 1934. The warning is helpful, 
because the new “one volume Finer” compresses more than 600,000 words 
into its massive, double-column pages, rendering it quantitatively equivalent 
to the original two-volume treatise whose revision remains for the future. The 
present version restores chapters of interest to American students which had 
been omitted from the first American edition. Most of the chapters have been 
re-written and brought up to date. Yet whole sections of the original have been 
salvaged and the passages on Nazi and Fascist dictatorships, still useful for 
comparative purposes, retain the historical flavor of the earlier work. For 
Finer, “modern” government is still largely American and European govern- 
ment; but while this attitude may be unfortunate from some points of view it 
enables him to write about what he knows most about. So ambitious and magis- 
tral a work naturally invites small comment: why is this subject—for example, 
the brief comment on executive power in the U.S.S.R. tacked onto a chapter on 
the German cabinet system—so sketchily treated? And why is that subject 
the recruitment of the civil service in pre-Hitlerian Germany, to take one illus- 
tration—treated so fully? But to examine the revision in this spirit would be 
to neglect the main point. In seventeen years, Finer has notably enlarged his 
practical experience with governmental affairs, and he has moved from the 
British to the American academic environment. His views have matured; he 
seems to feel more certain of himself; and, according to the state of his confi- 
dence at the moment, he indulges in countless critical essays and small edito- 
rials where he thinks they will do the most good. The personalized freshness of 
the approach is always stimulating; the writing is lucid and often pungent; 
every page has its challenge for the mind of the reader. This is no cut and dried 
textbook but an invigorating set of value judgments that distinctly enriches 
the literature of contemporary political science.—H. ARTHUR STEINER. 


Judgment by Peers (Harvard University Press, 1949, pp. 184, $2.50), by Bar- 
naby C. Keeney, opens with a chapter on the origin of peerage and of judgment 
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by peers in continental Europe, then turns to England and traces the develop- 
ment of the privilege through the fifteenth century. A whole chapter is devoted 
to the thirty-ninth clause of Magna Carta, and two appendices deal with special 
problems. The study is written with the rigid economy that characterizes a 
good doctoral dissertation. Glancing neither to the right nor to the left, the 
author hurries from datum to datum, examining the episodes from which prac- 
tice is to be inferred and pronouncing judgment. His progress over the crags 
of historical evidence is brisk and sure-footed, but inspires the admiration rather 
than the emulation of the lay reader. Nevertheless his conclusions appear to 
be conservative and judicious. In view of the inflated significance usually at- 
tached to the Coutuwmes of Beaumanoir, it inspires confidence to read Dr. 
Keeney’s judgment: “It is most unwise to apply what Beaumanoir said about 
the Beauvaisis to other areas, even in the thirteenth century, much less in the 
eleventh and twelfth.” Nevertheless he seems to this reviewer to go astray 
when he says (p. 68) that the peers who are to give judgment under clause 
thirty-nine of Magna Carta are the committee of twenty-five barons created 
by clause sixty-one to watch the king. This is a misreading of clause fifty-two, 
. which brings in the twenty-five barons, not to give judgment in the first in- 
stance, but to rectify matters when the king has wrongfully denied judgment 
by peers. Moreover the suggestion (p. 107) that jury trial was a real advantage 
to the subject in the middle ages requires support which is not offered. The 
usefulness of this scholarly study to the general reader is considerably dimin- 
ished by the brevity of the treatment accorded to related institutions and legal 
practices. Judgment by peers is not set against the background of English con- 
stitutional development. Indeed, the author seems to regard it as being itself 
the substance of constitutional development when in the concluding sentence 
he subscribes to the cult of medievalism: “It is to the combination of judg- 
ment by the vassals and government with their help that we owe a large part 
of the institutional and ideological foundations of our modern constitutional- 
ism.” The primary appeal of the volume will be to the specialist, to whom it 
offers competent judgments on controversial questions of interpretation.— 
Francis D. WormuTH. 


Professor René de Visme Williamson attempts in his Culture and Policy; 
The United States and the Hispanic World (University of Tennessee Press, 
1949, pp. 66, $2.00) to correlate the Spanish soul-searching of such men as 
Madariaga, Ortega y Gasset, Havelock Ellis, Barrow, etc., and from their 
findings evolve an explanation of the cultural basics in Hispanic America. Dr. 
Williamson points out the difference between the Spanish “I” and the Anglo- 
Saxon “I,” referring to the former as the “personal,” and the latter as the 
“individual.” At first this seems a finely drawn distinction, but what Dr. 
Williamson apparently means is that in referring to the symbolic “I” the Anglo- 
Saxon does not personify the individual, but sees him as a misty figure, a Mars- 
Apollo standing entrenched against the faceless, pulsing mass. In opposition 
to this, according to Dr. Williamson, the Spaniard sees the “I” as literally 
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personal, don Fulano de Tal, John Smith, etc. He believes that the Spaniard, 
beginning with this personal “I” must always approach any problem, political 
or sociological, from a subjective rather than an objective point of view. In 
his final chapters, Dr. Williamson emphasizes the need for a better understand- 
ing of Hispanic problems (the word Hispanic being applied here to all coun- 
tries within the Spanish American circle) in. American foreign policy, making 
a strong defense of the potentialities of the political power of the cultural in 
our relations with these countries, and suggests the building of an Hispanic 
Commonwealth of nations into a Third Great Power to act as an instigator for 
the United States of Europe, as well as mediator between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. This, he believes, could be accomplished if the need for 
this Commonwealth were raised to the level of a “Cause” as suggested by Ortega 
y Gasset in his La Rebelion de las Masas. Such a “Cause” being fundamentally 
philosophic, would be a much greater unifier than the hitherto used economic 
pressure which has proved itself a failure—Frprrico G. Git. 


5 INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


The Jahrbuch für Internationales und Ausländisches Öffentliches Recht, 
edited by Rudolf Laun and Hermann v. Mangoldt (Hamburg: Rechts-und 
Staatswissenschaftlicher Verlag G.m.b.H. 1948, Vol. I, pp. 280, DM 13.80; 
Vol. IT/III, pp. vii, 8344, DM 20.75), is tangible evidence that the science of 
international law and comparative public law in Germany has dug itself out 
of the rubble. Professor Laun of Hamburg, well known to American political 
scientists, managed to “repatriate”? the library and archives of the Institute 
of International Affairs which Albrecht Mendelssohn Bartholdy had founded in 
the ’twenties and which had been attached to the notorious “Ribbentrop Bu- 
reau” in Berlin under the Nazi regime. The Institute of International Law at 
the University of Kiel was fortunate in salvaging both its materials and its 
building. The two resurrected institutions have joined forces to publish the 
present Year Book, and the editors deserve congratulations on the new ven- 
ture, which documents a return to traditional standards of scholarship. It is 
only natural that in the immediate post-war years German lawyers and politi- 
cal scientists should be preoccupied with the unprecedented problems that 
followed in the wake of total collapse. Thus the articles in the first volume deal 
with the international status of Germany under the occupation, and with occu- 
pation law proper; Vol. II/III presents articles and documents on war crimes 
and their punishment. What with the difficulties of publishing in Germany 
(Vol. II/III actually did not appear until 1949) and the ordinary delays of 
communication, the two volumes reached the reviewer’s desk at a time when 
a good many of the problems discussed therein had lost much of their ac- 
tuality. Since the contributions were written, the German Federal Republic 
has been constituted in the Western zones of occupation, and the new state is 
rapidly gaining a measure of sovereignty which must render all discussions on 
the legal status of Germany as a defeated and occupied nation more or less a 
matter of history. This state of affairs does not, however, detract from the 
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scholarly merit of the symposium (Vol. I, pp. 9-159) in which an attempt is 
made to define that status in terms of traditional and of newly emerging inter- 
national law. That the problem of war crimes will continue to present an intel- 
lectual and moral challenge need hardly be emphasized. A considerable portion 
of the Year Book is assigned to reports on constitutional developments in other 
countries, to court decisions and legal opinions on specific questions of inter- 
national law, and to a documentary part which furnishes a very handy compila- 
tion of source materials on post-war developments in international relations, 
to a large extent in English. Chronological tables, bibliographies and book re- 
views enhance the scope of the publication —M. MAGDALENA CHOCH. 


Upon his return in early 1949 from a year spent in Germany Dr. Karl Brandt 
of the Food Research Institute of Stanford University was invited to deliver 
a series of three lectures under the auspices of the Claremont Colleges. These 
have been published under the title Germany; Key to Peace in Europe (Clare- 
mont College, 1949, pp. ix, 109, $2.75), apparently without revision or elabora- 
tion. The first lecture, entitled “American Foreign Policy Toward Germany,” 
is mainly a resume of the events leading up to 1945. The second lecture, “The 
Reconstruction of Germany,” describes various steps taken by military govern- 
ment to cope with economic problems. The final lecture, “The Integration of 
Germany into Western Europe,” presumably summarizes Dr. Brandt’s think- 
ing as to the future of Germany. As lectures intended for a mixed audience of 
undergraduates, graduates, faculty members, and townspeople, the general 
level naturally is somewhat elementary and hence there is, especially in the 
first two chapters, little which is at all new to anyone who has even a bowing 
acquaintance with recent events in Germany. While a reader can expect no 
other result under the circumstances, it is nevertheless disappointing that the 
distinguished authority on German food and agriculture could not have been 
given an opportunity to discuss the technical details of that aspect of the Ger- 
man problem. The most valuable part of the little book is doubtless the final 
chapter. Here the author stresses the point that “the integration of Germany 
into Western Europe requires her restoration economically to a status which 
will make her independent of subsidies with all possible speed, and even more 
does it require her prompt political and spiritual restoration as a sovereign 
and responsible neighbor now.” The four specific steps which he maintains 
should be “taken by the Western powers without equivocation” remind one 
strongly of the demands which have been recently made by the leaders of the 
West German Republic: (1) formal peace between the Western Allies and the 
Republic; (2) economic sovereignty; (3) right of full membership in the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooperation; and (4) establishing of German 
diplomatic and consular representation in foreign countries.—HAROLD ZINK. 


The Yearbook of the United Nations 1947-48 (Lake Success, New York: 
United Nations, 1949, pp. 1126, $12.50) is the second in a proposed series of 
such yearbooks to be released by the Department of Public Information of the 
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United Nations, and is concerned with its work from June 30, 1947, to Septem- 
ber 21, 1949, the date on which the third regular session of the General Assem- 
bly convened. Part I opens with a description of the origin and evolution of the 
United Nations and a résumé of its accomplishments during the first 18 months. 
It then sets forth the functions, organization and work of the UN organs, 
including the General Assembly, the Security Council, the Economic and 
Social Council and other organs subordinate to them, such as the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Commission on Conventional Armaments, the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee and the Trusteeship Council. Other sections in Part I 
describe the Secretariat and the International Court of Justice. Part Two com- 
prises a discussion of the Specialized Agencies, including those in the prepara- 
tory stage such as the International Trade Organization. The volume also 
contains charts showing the structure of the various UN organs, maps, docu- 
mentary annexes, a selected bibliography, a “Who’s Who” of persons connected 
with the United Nations, as well as personal name and subject indexes. Refer- 
ences are given to original documents and to subjects considered in the earlier 
volume. Political scientists, technicians, commentators and officials in govern- 
ments all over the world will find this highly informative compendium of indis- 
pensable value as a quick, easy and authoritative reference work. The book is 
an excellent condensation of the history of the period it covers, brightened by 
clarifying and explanatory illustrations and touching every part of the world 
that came under United Nations influence.—Constance G. CoBLENZ (Mrs). 


With the publication of International Legislation, Volume VIII (Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 1949, pp. xlviii, 653, $4.00), Professor 
Manley O. Hudson has carried further his great task of assembling the texts 
of the more important multipartite international agreements of the present 
day. Volumes I to VII, published between 1931 and 1941, had covered the 
period from 1919 to 1937. The current volume, in the editing of which Pro- 
fessor Hudson had the collaboration of Mr. L. B. Sohn, contains interna- 
tional instruments of the years 1938 to 1941. A total of 105 main items are 
included along with some fifty subsidiary instruments. In accordance with the 
practice of the earlier volumes, these instruments usually are printed in the 
English version or translation and in either French or Spanish. Because of their 
usefulness in helping to trace the development of the process of international 
legislation some important instruments have been included in spite of the 
fact that they were never ratified or (like the German-Italian arbitral award of 
1940 on the Rumanian-Hungarian boundary) are no longer in effect. The value 
of the whole collection is vastly enhanced by prefixing to the text of each in- 
strument a short and richly annotated note. Here is given the background of 
the instrument, the extent to which it has been ratified, and any reservations 
made by the parties to it. A short bibliography is included in each of these 
notes. In this are references to other publications where the texts of the instru- 
ments may be found as well as discussions of the subject -in the leading in- 
ternational journals —J. Q. DEALEY. 
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Students and scholars alike will acclaim Documents on American Foreign 
Relations, January 1—December 31, 1947 (Princeton University Press, 1949, 
pp. xxxii, 759, $6.00), edited by Raymond Dennett and Robert K. Turner. This 
is the ninth volume in the excellent series published by the World Peace Foun- 
dation as its contribution to a more authoritative understanding of our foreign 
relations. The unique organizational pattern of previous volumes is continued 
wherein part of the book follows a topical arrangement (i.e., ‘International 
Peace and Security,” ‘“Reliefand Rehabilitation”) and part organizes the appro- 
priate documents by regional areas (“Western Hemisphere,” “Eastern Asia 
and the Pacific Area’’). Particularly helpful to the student of American foreign 
policy are the chapters on “Economic Reconstruction and Development” and 
“Occupation Policy.” The compilation includes diplomatic notes, vital state- 
ments by policy-makers of both the United States and of foreign states, ex- 
cerpts from the Congressional Record and resolutions by the United Nations. 
In view of the mass of documentation available, the actual selection of material 
has been highly intelligent and discerningly balanced. Succinct introductory 
notes place in proper historical perspective the carefully selected documents 
and guide the scholar to additional valuable source material. The indexing 
and cross-referencing are superbly done.—ALFRED J. Horz. 


Students of international relations will welcome the appearance of New 
Compass of the World (The Macmillan Co., 1949, pp. 375, $3.50), edited by Hans 
W. Weigert, Vilhjalmur Stefansson and Richard Edes Harrison. This sym- 
posium on political geography is a continuation of the editors’ Compass of the 
World published in 1944. The present volume is the work of a score of contrib- 
utors, for the most part Americans. Of the twenty-three articles included in 
it, only six have already appeared elsewhere. The subject matter is illustrated 
by nearly thirty maps intelligently drawn to bring out the authors’ points. As 
in the previous volume, the editors evince a special interest in the far north— 
Canada, Alaska, the Soviet Union—and several of the most interesting essays 
deal with this zone. Other regions given particular attention are Central Europe 
and Eastern Asia, There is no pretense at a balanced treatment of the world’s 
pressing problems. As the editors assert in their opening chapter, “What the 
authors of our symposium are attempting to do is to call attention to new and 
significant trends in political geography. In doing so, they do not claim to have 
high-lighted all or even most of these developments . . . Our goal is not to give 
data covering the global scene but to illuminate certain carefully selected spots 
on the surface of this globe and, as in the case of population trends and mass 
migrations, to discuss vital trends affecting the human geography of our day.” 
There is thus room for any number of further volumes in their series. Let us 
hope that in due time they will appear and that they take us into Africa and 
other hitherto neglected places —RoBERT GALE WOOLBERT. 


Technology and International Relations (University of Chicago Press, 1949, 
pp. vii, 201, $4.00), edited by William Fielding Ogburn, breaks relatively new 
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ground by canvassing the effects on the size and strength of nations and the 
influence on their foreign policies of the main inventions which were matured 
during World War II: aviation, the atomic bomb, and the complex of tech- 
nological changes in the realms of steam, steel, and mass communications. As 
a pioneering attempt te deal with a highly important subject it merits attention 
and should prove valuable in stimulating political scientists to give further 
attention to the impact of technological progress on international develop- 
ments. Contributors are William Fielding Ogburn, Hornell Hart, Abbott 
Payson Usher, William T. R. Fox, Robert Leigh, Bernard Brodie, and Quincy 
Wright. In view of the promising nature of the subject dealt with and the com- 
petence of the authors concerned, it is particularly regrettable that Technology 
and International Relations is, as a whole, disappointing. In the reviewer’s 
opinion the book’s basic weakness stems from its uncertainty as to the audience 
it is intended to reach. For the specialist in international relations the volume 
includes too much information which is already well known and too many 
conclusions which are obvious to the point of banality, while the general reader 
would undoubtedly find the technical and academic style of several of the essays 
distinctly discouraging. The fact remains, however, that the book represents a 
highly worthwhile and ambitious effort to explore the political implications of 
the major technical changes of recent years, and a number of its chapters 
make notable contributions to this subject. The essay by Bernard Brodie on 
“New Techniques of War and National Policies” is particularly noteworthy 
and timely inasmuch as it considers at length the problems which will confront 
the United States during the period of superiority rather than monopoly of 
the atomic bomb, and it calmly yet boldly faces the question of what special 
steps this country would be obliged to take in the event its atomic superiority 
is lost. —WINIFRED N. HADSEL, 


In Foundations for World Order (University of Denver Press, 1949, pp. 174, 
$3.00) such eminent authorities as Ernest Llewellyn Woodward, J. Robert 
Oppenheimer, Edward Hallett Carr, William E. Rappard, Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, Francis Bowes Sayre and Edward Mead Earle deal with the question 
of whether the leading world powers can succeed in finding the means of settling 
their differences without resort to war. Their essays on the historical, scientific, 
economic and other phases of the problem of establishing an international rule 
of law are marked, as might properly be expected, by stimulating observations 
and sound judgments. Unfortunately, however, this book’s chief asset’ is also 
the source of its weakness. The very fact that its authors are eminent authorities 
means that their views have frequently been sought out by editors and publish- 
ers, with the result that the gist of their present essays has previously appeared 
in a number of books and articles. Hence, Foundations for World Order offers 
nothing new to the student of international organization but, rather, a review 
of already familiar ideas and interpretations—WiINIFRED N. HADSEL. 


POLITICAL THEORY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Teachers of political theory have frequently felt the need for a representative 
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selection of materials which will enable students to catch the spirit as well as 
understand the development of American political thinking. In his Free Govern- 
ment in the Making (Oxford University Press, 1949, pp. xviii, 846, $6.00), Pro- 
fessor A. T. Mason makes an outstanding contribution to this objective in his 
choice and grouping of selections and in his interesting and provocative intro- 
ductory statements. He successfully relates the significant historical events of 
the period from which selections were made with the writings. The organization 
and character of his selections are especially useful. Students will find selec- 
tions from early English statements like the famous debate on the Putney 
Project, 1647, by Colonel Thomas Rainboro and Lt. General Henry Ireton 
especially useful in understanding the nature of the struggle for greater liberty 
in this background period. This book also contains other selections not easily 
accessible to the average student, although they are both significant and 
representative. These include some of the most valuable letters of Thomas 
Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin. Another source which is especially pertinent 
to early post-constitutional developments are selections taken from Massa- 
chusetts, New York and Virginia Constitutional Conventions. These are 
grouped under the title of “Extending the Base of Popular Power.” There 
are many other selections in this valuable volume which are known only to 
scholars in the field but which are distinctly representative of developing trends 
of American thought. The notes and selections as arranged by Professor Mason 
are not only useful for their separate contents but also provide an encouraging 
panorama for those who have faith in free government. The concluding section 
is entitled “Free Government Vindicated” and closes with Justice William O. 
Douglas’ “Freedom Train Address” on “To be an arsenal of democracy we 
must justify that faith by our performance.” This volume faithfully states the 
record of struggle, success, trial and error which is necessary to insure and 
maintain a free government and which is never concluded.—Conitzy H. 
DILLON. 


Academicians who are concerned about general education in the social 
sciences will be particularly interested in the two huge volumes, The People 
Shall Judge (University of Chicago Press, 1949, Vol. I, pp. xiv, 831, $4.50; 
Vol. II, pp. xvi, 797, $4.50), prepared with introductions and explanatory notes 
by the Staff of Social Sciences at the University of Chicago. The wide variety 
of integrated courses in the social sciences, now fairly common across the 
country, represent a minor reversal in a major trend of the last fifty years or 
so. The major trend has been highly artificial departmentalization. The inte- 
grated courses attempt to treat social science as a single body of knowledge. 
These two volumes are a collection of more than 250 important writings and 
documents classified under thirteen main headings but following largely the 
historical approach. The first volume ends with the close of the Civil War. 
The second volume includes some material published in 1949. The readings, 
although drawn from a wide variety of sources, seem designed especially to 
present ideas about public policy. They are not intended to supplement lec- 
tures or textbooks but to provide the basic material to which lectures and text- 
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books are subsidiary. Out of the collection a student might acquire some basic 
historical knowledge, develop some competence in the analysis of social issues 
and acquire some sense of social responsibility. Those critics who believe that 
social science courses tend to over-emphasize problems and controversial issues 
will find some support for their criticism in the materials here presented. The 
' most severe critics will be compelled to agree, however, that it is a superb 
collection and a valuable contribution to all introductory courses in all social 
sciences.—E. ALLEN HELMS. 


There is 2 mordant irony in the decision of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers to allow Harold J. Laski the role of commemorating their deceased leader 
on the first anniversary of the Sidney Hillman Foundation. For the thesis of 
Laski’s lectures, as revised for publication in his Trade Unions in the New 
Society (Viking Press, 1949, pp. x, 182, $3.00), urges the American labor move- 
ment to abandon the major premise of Hillman’s career, namely, that a trade 
union acts politically as a pressure group, whose primary purposes are to ex- 
tract from industry the maximum monetary benefits and protection for their 
members’ rights in their jobs, while securing from government policies that 
sanction union employment standards and organizational privileges. Laski 
argues that, in a capitalist society, trade unions are bound to lose out if they 
maintain this concept and strategy. He calls for labor leaders capable of trans- 
forming the unions into a disciplined nucleus of a people’s political party, in 
whose program union objectives would be integrated with those of other pro- 
gressive social groups. Such leaders, in his view, must make the moral commit- 
ment to reject capitalism and dedicate themselves to achieving a truly equali- 
tarian social order through public ownership of the means of production. By 
identifying this goal with the welfare of the workers and the common good of 
the community, Laski seeks to demonstrate that the higher loyalty of workers 
and their leaders belongs to a political party affirming these beliefs rather than 
to union bureaucracies vainly seeking survival as autonomous institutions for 
labor representation through the economically and politically vulnerable proc- 
ess of collective bargaining. The pungent idealism of the Intellectual Left finds 
no abler exponent than Laski in analyzing the limitations of ‘“pure-and-simple” 
business unionism. But both on the level of diagnosis and of prescription Laski 
frankly prejudges in orthodox Marxian style the political decisions the labor . 
leader is called upon to make. In arguing his case for the hopelessness of freedom 
and welfare for workers in a capitalist society, he brushes aside the conflict of 
loyalties involved in getting workers to act like trade unionists rather than like 
members of a political party to whom the only important thing is the ultimate 
victory of socialism. When he is discussing the facts of personality or institu- 
tional conflicts between union leaders, or the absence of ideological consensus 
between union leaders and other “progressive” competitors for control over 
the “‘people’s party,” he assumes that such problems must be decided in favor 
of political party organization first, leaving the political struggle within the 
party to be decided later. In short, he utterly fails to emphasize that Sidney 
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Hillman made his decisions with respect to both of these crucial problems by 
reversing the order of values that Laski asks organized labor in America to 
accept.-AVERY LEISERSON. 


The reprint of Carl Becker’s Progress and Power (Alfred A. Knopf, 1949, pp. 
xlii, 116, $2.50) invites attention to this interesting and stimulating, if some- 
what depressing, essay which first appeared in 1936. It is full of sophisticated, 
refined, mellow pessimism. Becker is trying to salvage something of the idea 
of human progress. He gives up all interpretations in moral, religious, or politi- 
cal terms with the regret of the baffled and the vanquished. He comes to the 
idea, of progress on the rebound from Marx, Hegel, Herbert Spencer, and other 
thinkers with which a competent historian has to deal. As a result, he takes 
refuge in the concept of power in all its forms, including the technological. His 
thesis is that progress is to be interpreted in terms of the amount, kinds, and 
uses of power in the hands of man from pre-historic times to the present. The 
book reads like the work of a very world-wise and history-wise, highly cultured, 
disillusioned, and weary liberal. It is a monument to what happens when a 
distinguished mind loses the faith but not the charity and kindness of a liberal. 
It clarifies without offending, enlightens without convincing, and produces an 
admiration devoid of agreement.—RENa DE VisME WILLIAMSON. 


Maurice R. Davie’s Negroes in American Society (McGraw-Hill, 1949, pp. 
542, $4.50) is designed as a textbook for a sociology course taught under some 
such heading as “Race Relations.” In twenty-two chapters it covers in time 
everything from the importation of Negroes from Africa to speculation about 
the Negro’s future; in subject-matter it treats such varied aspects of Negro 
life as economic status, education, religion, housing, health and vitality, crirai- 
nality, suffrage, race mixture, and the Negro’s reaction to his status. Whenever 
a specialist examines a general text containing a chapter in his own narrow field, 
he is likely to speak highly of the book in general but observe that the chapter 
on his specialty is disappointing. This particular chapter always overempha- 
sizes the wrong aspects of the subject, fails to make use of the latest materials, 
and never contributes anything new. Of course, such an evaluation sets up 
impossibly high standards for text writers. Judged by less exacting criteria, 
Davie’s chapter on “Negro Suffrage” presents in acceptable form the standard 
material on the Negro’s struggle for the ballot, and in several chapters he han- 
dles Supreme Court decisions dealing with Negro rights in a competent fashion. 
The chief value of the book to political scientists will be the chapters dealing 
with aspects of Negro life outside their specialty. Although this reviewer is not 
qualified to evaluate them, they contain a wealth of information basic to any 
understanding of the Negro’s political role. Each chapter is followed by an 
admirable bibliography—Donatp S. STRONG. 


Turbulent disorder, overturning political and economic institutions, may be 
anticipated unless there is wide dissemination of the facts assembled in Sey- 
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mour E. Harris’s The Market for College Graduates (Harvard University Press, 
1949, pp. xvi, 207, $4.00). Discontent and frustration will become dominant 
attitudes of increasing numbers of graduates as it becomes more and more 
evident that their education is “a product in excess supply.” “The time may 
come when, on an average, the college-trained worker will earn Jess than the 
non-college worker.” To avoid this eventuality, college education must be 
justified to parents and to youth acquiring it “on other than narrowly voca- 
tional grounds.” To emphasize this justification, the prospective large excess 
of supply of educated men and women over demand in the desired positions 
must be widely advertised. Mr. Harris does not oppose our democratic ideal 
“that higher education be open to as many as possible.” He believes that “the 
country can afford the costs of a wide dissemination of higher education,” 
but our government and the institutions of higher learning are only creating 
“a B.A. and a Ph. D. proletariat” unless there is a more careful census of sup- 
ply and demand, an increased and improved vocational guidance, an attack 
on restrictionism as manifested notably in the medical profession, and “a 
greater concentration on the non-economic gains of education as well as on the 
social (as against the private) profit.” High priority among non-economic gains 
is accorded learning to use increased leisure. “In the recent past we have taken 
too large a part of our gain in improved plumbing, in more alcohol, in perpetual 
motion, and in mass entertainment.” Yet it may be that for the vast majority, 
a college education intensifies the desire for such expenditures. In a market 
overcrowded with college graduates, receiving incomes inadequate to satisfy 
these desires, there may be “an eventual revolutionary movement sparked by 
millions of unemployed, frustrated, and down-graded college graduates. Our 
young men and women should know what to expect before, rather than after, 
they go to college.” —Howarp WHITE. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Nominating Committee 


The Nominating Committee of the American Political Science Association for 
1950 will consist of the following members: Thomas 8. Barclay (Chairman), 
Stanford University; Arthur N. Holcombe, Harvard University; Charles M. 
Kneier, University of Illinois; Charles E. Martin, University of Washington; 
Dayton D. McKean, Dartmouth College; Thomas C. Donnelly, University of 
New Mexico; Charles C. Rohlfing, University of Pennsylvania. Members of the 
Association are urged to forward suggestions to the Chairman of the Committee 
at their earliest convenience. The Committee does not pian to canvass the 
membership by mail. 


Program Committee 


The Chairman of the Program Committee of The American Political Science 
Association for 1950 is William C. Johnstone, Department of State, who will 
appreciate advice and recommendations from the: members regarding the 
Program. 
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I 


It is a traditional practice for individuals and institutions to celebrate 
anniversaries, particularly such landmarks as the half century and 
centennial years. Perhaps more significant in the ease of professional 
journals are the periods ending distinguished editorships. This article 
deals with the growth of the AMERICAN POLITICAL Scrpncre REVIEW 
under the editorship of Frederick A. Ogg covering the period 1926-1949. 

The Ogg editorship of the Review is perhaps not the longest to be 
found in the annals of American academic journals, but, extending as 
it did over a period of twenty-four years, it is nevertheless impressive 
from the standpoint of any measuring stick based on time. As far as 
the Review itself is concerned, the Ogg editorship easily establishes 
a record. W. W. Willoughby, the first editor, served approximately ten 
years and John A. Fairlie, his successor in the editor’s chair, completed 
nine years of service. 

But while the duration of an editorship is not without significance, 
other aspects are perhaps even more important. If a few editors of 
journals in other professional fields may have equalled or even exceeded 
the Ogg editorship in point of time, it is to be doubted whether any has 
made more of an impact, or has devoted himself more generously to 
his work. Professor Ogg used his editorial pencil vigorously in connec- 
tion with the articles both long and short; in addition, he prepared the 
news and notes, assigned the book reviews, read the printer’s proof, 
and solicited advertisements from various publishers. Aside from the 
preparation of the “Recent Publications of Political Interest,” ‘‘Govern- 
ment Publications,” and the “Index,” all of the heavy burden of getting 
out the Revimw fell on his shoulders. The American Political Science 
Association has, of course, provided a few hundred dollars each year 
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, ` fora part-time secretary, but the work itself, both that of formulating 


. editorial policies and of performing the drudgery, was done in very 
large measure by the editor himself. For this service the American 
Political Science Association paid a modest honorarium which did 
not exceed $1000 per year. 

To this writer the most remarkable aspect of the Ogg editorship was 
the wholehearted devotion to the task to be performed. Professor Ogg’s 
contribution to the University of Wisconsin as professor of political 
science and as chairman of its Department of Political Science over many 
years is attested by the volume prepared by former students bearing 
the title The Study of Comparative Government! and by the dinner 
given in his honor by the University upon his retirement in 1948. His 
contribution to the literature in the field is too well known to require 
detailed attention—the mere mention of Introduction to the Study of 
American Government, Essentials of American Government, European 
Governments and Politics, English Government and Politics, and Modern 
Foreign Governments suffices. But if one had to select the part of his 
career which was nearest to his heart, it would, in this author’s judgment, 
be the editorship of the Ruvimw. To give undivided attention to the 
demands of the Review, Ogg resigned from social organizations; to his 
associates in the book-writing field, he sometimes sent word that there 
would be a delay because of work in connection with the Revimw. If 
one can designate a professional journal as an editor’s “brainchild,” 
one would have to go far to find a better example than the AMERICAN 
PourricAL ScrmENcE Review under the editorship of Professor Ogg. 


II 


In the succeeding paragraphs attention will be given to some of the 
details of the growth of the Review under Editor Ogg. 

Though the American Political Science Association dates back almost 
to the beginning of the century, it did not launch the Revirw until 
1906, contenting itself with an annual volume of Proceedings in 1904 
and 1905.2 During the first year of publication, 1906-1907, the four 
numbers of the Review totaled 721 pages. Three years later, in 1909- 
1910, the number of pages had fallen back to 653. When W. W. Wil- 
loughby surrendered the editorship in 1916, the four numbers ran to 
831 pages and a supplement of 62 pages brought the total to 893. In- 
stead of increasing in size during the early years of John A. Fairlie’s able 


1 (New York, 1949). 
2 The last volume of Proceedings, which continued publication for several years after 
the Review was started, appeared in 1913. 
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editorship, the Review actually was forced to curtail because of the 
high prices of paper and printing—from 827 pages in 1917, it dropped to 
772 in 1918, 734 in 1919, and 656 in 1921. Then it started to increase 
in length again, but it was not until 1924 that it reached the point noted 
in 1916. When Professor Fairlie surrendered the editorship at the end 
of 1925, the total number of pages ran to 909. 

Under the Ogg editorship the Review started with four numbers 
aggregating 944 pages in 1926. By 1930 there were still four numbers 
per year, but the total pages had increased to 1,136. In 1932 the Review 
became a bimonthly and a change in the type increased the contents of 
each page by 16 to 18 per cent. In 1985 the number of pages ran to 
1,180; in 1940 to 1,264; in 1945 to 1,256. The final year of the Ogg editor- 
ship saw 1,243 pages exclusive of some 100 pages of advertising. An 
increase in the amount of printed matter on each page in mid-1949 
added appreciably to the content of the 1949 volume. The latter years 
of the Ogg editorship saw the Review facing even higher paper and 
printing costs than during the period following World War I, but this 
time it was possible to forge ahead despite such difficulties in contrast 
to the sharp curtailment at the earlier period. 

When the Ogg editorship began in 1926, the Review had a circulation 
of 1,586, including exchanges, and 1,900 copies were printed. The growth 
in circulation during the first years was modest—by 1930 one notes an 
increase of 200 in the number of copies printed. By 1935 there was still 
a circulation of only 1,854, with 2,000 copies printed. Actually the prob- 
lem during much of this time was to keep the circulation from a sharp 
decline because of the depression. By 1940 the tide had turned noticeably 
and 2,857 copies were being distributed exclusive of exchanges.’ This year 
saw from 2,800 to 3,200 copies printed. By 1945 there had been a further 
gain to 3,466 circulation exclusive of exchanges, with 3,600 to 3,800 
copies printed. The largest increase has been registered during the 
years 1945-1949. In 1949, 5,140 copies of the Review exclusive of ex- 
changes were mailed to subscribers and a total of 5,800 to 5,500 copies 
were printed. Inasmuch as the system of reporting changed somewhat 
during the years 1926-1949, it is difficult to make exact comparisons, 
but under any method of computation it is readily apparent that there 
was more than a three-fold Increase. 


3 The statistical material included in the remainder of this article comes from three 
sources. On the years down to 1926 it is exclusively drawn from the report of John A. 
Fairlie, as he surrendered the editorship, published in the Review, Vol. 20, pp. 181-184 
(1926). On the years from 1926-1949 the material has been taken from the reports of the 
Editor and the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. 

4 The reports originally included the exchange copies, but since 1940 circulation 
figures have been exclusive of exchange copies. 
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But mere circulation figures, as important as they are, do not tell 
the whole story. Although no lists are available showing the exact sub- 
scribers to the Review during the early days, it is known that the copies 
went almost exclusively to members of the profession and to libraries 
in the United States. From the position in 1926 when foreign distribu- 
tion was confined to a few copies going to Canada and Great Britain, 
it can now be reported that 50 countries are entered on the mailing 
lists of the Review and that more than five hundred copies are sent 
to libraries and individuals in these countries. Canada leads the list 
with 67 copies and Great Britain follows with 46 copies; China is down 
for 43, Germany for 35, Japan and the Pacific islands for 35, France 
for 29, India for 28, Italy for 23, and Brazil for 20 copies. Iron curtain 
or not, the Soviet Union receives seven copies of the Review, Poland 
nine, Hungary six, Czechoslovakia six, and even Bulgaria and Rou- 
mania apparently accept four and three copies respectively. In the case 
of foreign circulation, the great majority of copies go to libraries, uni- 
versities, and institutions where a number of persons may be expected 
to see the Review. Out of slightly over 540 copies sent abroad, approxi- 
mately 400 are accounted for by such subscriptions. It is appropriate 
to recognize the contribution of the Social Science Research Council 
which furnishes the funds for 150 of these subscriptions to libraries. At 
the end of the Ogg editorship the Review had thus become encourag- 
ingly’ international in circulation, though one might wish that there 
were even more foreign libraries and universities receiving copies. 

It may be of some interest to report the cost of printing the Review 
during the period. In 1926 the total amount was given as $4,297.64. 
This had increased to $5,162.55, exclusive of reprints, in 1930. By 1935 
the cost had fallen to $4,441.04, exclusive of reprints. The year 1940 
saw higher prices again and the printing bill ran to $6,320, exclusive of 
reprints. By 1945 there had been a moderate increase,in costs to 
$7,881.69, but the big rise occurred during the period 1945-49. In 
1949 the bill ran to $17,794.55. While a part of this increased cost may 
be attributed to the nearly fifty per cent increase in circulation between 
‘1940 and 1949, a larger proportion is chargeable to the printing rates 
which more than doubled during the same period. 


MI 


Though Professor Fairlie had noted in his final report as editor that 
“nearly all of the papers which have come to the editor have been pub- 
lished, as well as articles from other sources,’’® Professor Ogg soon found 


5 AMERICAN PoLrricau Science Review, Vol. 20, p. 182 (1926). 
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that one of his main problems was that of selecting the material that 
space permitted from the volume of contributions which were submitted. 
At times he noted in his reports that the quality was not all that one 
might wish and, as the new journals in public administration and the 
international field began publication, he expressed concern lest they 
would attract most of the first-class manuscripts in those particular 
fields. But there was rarely a time during his entire editorship when 
space was not at a premium and some deserving material did not have 
to look elsewhere for publication. 

While the distribution of space does not reflect the developments in 
the whole field of political science without distortion, it is nevertheless 
quite illuminating. Some features have appeared in every number or at 
least in every volume; others have come and gone. In certain instances 
the relative importance has remained more or less constant; in others 
there has been rather spectacular growth or falling away. 

Doubtless most readers of the Review would rank the leading articles 
as the most important single feature, though they may turn first to the 
“News and Notes.” Inasmuch as the Review is the official journal of 
the American Political Science Association and consequently must find 
space for a considerable amount of service material, the proportion of 
space devoted to leading articles has always been less than in certain 
other academic periodicals which either serve functional or regional 
associations. Generally speaking, the proportionate space assigned to 
leading articles has not been increased to the same extent as has that 
of certain other features. Indeed one might conclude that leading articles 
actually bulked larger during the very early days of the Review than 
has been the case during more recent years. 

In the first volume of the Review, for example, leading articles ac- 
counted for 306 pages out of 721, or more than 40 per cent of the total. 
Ten years later, in 1916, leading articles ran to 393 pages out of 831, or 
almost 50 per cent. However, by 1925, the year before the Ogg editorship 
started, they received only 232 pages out of 909, or less than 30 per cent. 
In 1980 they accounted for 211 pages out of 1,122 pages, less than 20 
per cent. The relative space increased somewhat in 1935 and 1940, with 
241 and 263 pages respectively out of 1,180 and 1,264 pages, but in 
1945 there was a drop to 175 pages out of a total of 1,256. The last year 
of the Ogg editorship saw 230 pages of leading articles and 107 pages 
of symposia which might well be included in the general category, or 
a total of 337 pages out of 1,243. These figures represent a marked 
increase over 1945 and some increase over 1940 and 1935. 

The early years of the Review saw considerable attention paid to 
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legislative matters. The first volume in 1906 started with 114 pages of 
such subject matter and ten years later there were 99 pages. In 1925 
the space had shrunk to 71 pages and by 1930 it had further decreased 
to 58 pages. In 1935 only 15 pages were given to legislative notes. Later 
reports of the editor do not show that any space was devoted to such a 
feature, though without doubt a certain amount of attention was given 
in general notes and articles on “American Government and Politics.” 

Strangely enough, the early volumes of the Review seem to have 
more or less ignored the field of court decisions and constitutional law. 
The first volume apparently included only four pages on such a topic 
and in 1911 no space is reported in this category. Beginning with 1916 
greater interest appears with 34 pages and in 1920 the editor’s report 
shows 69 pages here. This was cut to 35 pages in 1925, but during the 
Ogg editorship the record is more consistent. In 1930 judicial decisions, 
including federal and state constitutional law, filled 58 pages; in 1935, 
45 pages; in 1940, 54 pages; in 1945, 51 pages; and in 1949, 65 pages. 
The volumes of 1930 and 1935 reported 27 and 19 pages respectively 
devoted to “Judicial Organization and Procedure” which perhaps should 
be added. 

Notes relating to international affairs seem to display greater varia- - 
tion than almost any other Ruvimw feature, perhaps because of the 
special journals in that field. Starting out with 11 pages in the first 
volume, the reports for 1911 and 1916 show a blank after “Interna- 
tional Affairs.” In 1920, 30 pages were given over to such reports and 
in 1925, 18 pages. The years of the Ogg editorship show approximately 
as sharp variation, with 23 pages in 1930, 40 in 1935, 76 in 1940, 123 in 
1945, and a steep decline to 17 in 1949. 

The space set aside for items relating to foreign governments has 
varied from time to time, though perhaps not as sharply as for those in 
international affairs. Reports for 1906, 1911, and 1916 show blanks after 
this category, but in 1920 these items covered 27 pages and in 1925, 80 
pages. Under the Ogg editorship “Foreign Governments and Politics” 
made a good showing in 1980 with 69 pages, but in 1935 there was a 
drop to 32 pages. In 1940 an increase to 49 pages was reported and in 
1945 a still further increase to 75 pages, but in 1949, with 25 pages, 
there was a drop to the lowest position since 1916. 

The early reports seem to indicate that no space was devoted to items 
in the American government field, as such, but this must be the result 
of the classification used. After blanks for 1906, 1911, and 1916 this 
category appears in 1920 for the first time with 32 pages; by 1925 it had 
fallen back to only 12 pages. During the Ogg editorship no special sub- 
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ject-matter field has fared as well as “American Government and Poli- 
tics.” Starting out with 112 pages in 1930 there has been a consistent 
rise every five years, except for 1949. In 1935 this feature came in for 
133 pages; in 1940, for 149 pages; and in 1945, a highwater mark of 
179 pages was reached. The year 1949 showed a generous amount of 
space but a drop back to 152 pages. 

As one examines the reports of the editors at five-year intervals, it is 
apparent that some features have come and gone. “Colonial Govern- 
ment,” for example, appears only once in the first report, with two pages. 
“Municipal Affairs” started out with 11 pages in 1906, increased to 47 
pages in 1911, dropped out entirely in 1916, reappeared in 1920 with 22 
pages, fell to 18 pages in 1925, accounted for 24 pages in both 1930 and 
1935, dropped back to six pages in 1940, and disappeared entirely in 
1945 and 1949. “Public Administration” does not appear as a category 
prior to the Ogg editorship. In 1930 it received 19 pages of space; in 
1935, 47 pages; in 1940, 54 pages; in 1945, 26 pages; and in 1949, it 
drew a blank. As in the case of “Municipal Affairs”, one should 
expect some coverage under “American Government and Politics.” 
“Rural Local Government,” like “Public Administration,” attracted 
comparatively little attention until the middle years of the Review. 
First appearing in 1930, it accounted for ten pages, only to fall back 
to zero in 1935. In 1940, 1945, and 1949, 22, 12, and 20 pages respec- 
tively were given over to rural local governmental items. 

From the very beginning the Rrvinw has recognized the importance 
of furnishing book reviews and notes to its readers. The first volume con- 
tained 136 pages of such material and this figure remained fairly con- 
stant during the first two decades, with 116 pages in 1911, 127 pages in 
1916, 125 pages in 1920, and 153 pages in 1925. Under the Ogg editor- 
ship there has been a substantial increase in the amount of space covered 
by book reviews and notes. Starting out in 1930 with 217 pages, the 
year 1935 saw 274 pages here; 1940 an all-time high of 325 pages; 1945, 
286 pages; and 1949, 295 pages. 

Since its founding the Revirw has devoted space to listing publica- 
tions of interest to political scientists which for one reason or another 
could not be reviewed. The first volume in 1906 saw 63 pages given over 
to this feature and five years later 65 pages were assigned to this pur- 
pose. The space had increased to 85 pages in 1916 and went up rather 
sharply to 100 and 147 pages in 1920 and 1925 respectively. During the 
Oge editorship, the record has remained fairly consistent, with 180 
pages in 1930, 161 in 1935, 175 in 1940, 156 in 1945, and 162 in 1949. 

Though the Association had only a small number of members during 
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its early years, it apparently provided a vigorous demand for news 
and notes. The first volume printed 65 pages of such items and in 1911 
and 1916 the reports indicate 72 pages and 73 allocated to “News and 
Notes.” In 1920, perhaps as a result of the War, there was a sharp drop 
to 38 pages and five years later the former ground had not been regained 
with 56 pages. Under the Ogg editorship there was a falling back in the 
beginning. In 1930 “News and Notes” covered 49 pages; five years later 
they ran to 48 pages. During more recent years they have equalled or 
even slightly surpassed the early years, with 69 pages in 1940, 81 in 
1945, and 91 in 1949. Considering the greatly enlarged membership and 
more elaborate activities, the news and notes were kept well in hand, 
despite an impression in some quarters that the Revimw was devoting 
an undue proportion of its space to such a feature. 

During the first years of the Review doctoral dissertation topics were 
not reported as a service to members. In 1930, when such a feature is 
encountered in the quinquennial report, one finds that 13 pages were 
involved. There was very little variation for many years—-1935 saw 14 
pages, 1940 17 pages, and 1945 13 pages given to this feature. However 
‘the postwar increase in candidates for higher degrees in political science 
is reflected by the 25 pages devoted to this list of topics in 1949. 


IV 


The annual reports of the editor attempt no classification of con- 
tributors. However, the lists of contributors to the annual volumes 
since 1925 justify a few general comments. First of all, the contributors 
represent a large cross-section of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion. While such names as those of Charles A. Beard, Charles E. Mer- 
riam, E. S. Corwin, and Robert E. Cushman appear a number of times, 
the pages of the Review have certainly not been monopolized by any 
particular group. The names of younger members stand alongside those 
of older members; contributions have been made by scholars attached 
to large privately-endowed universities, state universities, and small 
colleges; the various geographical sections of the United States are all 
represented. The titles of numerous articles which have appeared in 
the Review at an earlier date are reminders of the titles of books which 
political scientists have published at a later date. Among the contrib- 
utors of such articles would be included Arthur W. Macmahon, ‘Alpheus 
T. Mason, James K. Pollock, Carl B. Swisher, D. F. Fleming, James 
W. Fesler, J. R. Pennock, Francis G. Wilson, Harold D. Lasswell, 
Walter R. Sharp and E. Pendleton Herring. 

While the Review has always been and doubtless will remain pri- 
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marily the official journal of political scientists in the United States, it 
has by no means excluded colleagues in other countries. A cursory 
examination of the Review under the Ogg editorship reveals articles 
by such foreign political scientists as Harold J. Laski, W. E. Rappard, 
Count Sforza, William A. Robson, Roberto Michels, Viscount Gladstone, 
R. H. Soltau, and 8. H. Bailey. In addition, a fair number of contribu- 
tions have appeared under the names of well known public officials. 
Though by no means an exhaustive list, the following names may be 
mentioned: Frank O. Lowden, Francis B. Sayre, Henry A. Wallace, 
Robert Luce, Byron Price, and Senator Elbert D. Thomas. If one 
includes academicians who have temporarily entered such a field, the 
names of Manley O. Hudson, J. Ralston Hayden, Marshall E. Dimock, 
Leonard D. White, and others could be added. 

In conclusion, it may be noted that Professor Ogg’s contributions to 
the American Political Science Association have not been terminated. 
He remains a member of the Board of Editors of the Review and has 
assumed the important but difficult post of chairman of the Committee 
on Awards for 1950. 


.CONTROLS AND TENSIONS IN THE SOVIET SYSTEM* 


MERLE FAINSOD 
Harvard University 


Scholarly analysis of contemporary Soviet realities has faced increasing diffi- 
culties in recent years. Direct access to the Soviet Union is denied to all except 
a handful of diplomats, journalists, and business men on special missions, and 
even the very few who gain access find themselves largely cut off from all 
except carefully controlled official contacts. There is still a substantial quanti- 
tative flow of books and periodicals from the Soviet Union,! but compared with 
the rich and revealing documentation of the first decade of the Soviet period, 
the current output appears arid, formalistic, and deliberately designed to con- 
fine the circulation of data and ideas to the bare minimum required by the 
regime’s internal communication needs. Given skill, insight, and background, 
there is still much to be learned from official publications and the samo-kritika 
(self-criticism) which they contain, but the obstacles are formidable, and the 
search for meaningful patterns of fact and motivation is at the best an elusive 
and tantalizing ‘adventure. 

There remains one relatively untapped source which promises to be of para- 
mount importance in supplementing and enriching our understanding of Soviet 
realities. That is the new Soviet emigration.? It consists of about a quarter of 
a million former Soviet citizens who are now chiefly concentrated in western 
Germany and Austria, but who are beginning to scatter all over the non- 
Soviet world—the United States, Canada, Australia, North Africa, South 
America, etc. They include in their number representatives of every stratum 
of Soviet society—except the top ruling group. The great bulk of these “living 
witnesses” consists of former Soviet citizens who refused to return to their 
homeland at the end of the War. Some are more recent defectors from the Soviet 
Occupation Armies and Military Governments in Germany and Austria. They 
have been arriving, and are still arriving, in the western zones in not inconsid- 
erable numbers. They provide a living reservoir of fresh data on the Soviet 
Union and its problems for which there is no parallel in the world today. 

This article is a record of an effort to draw on a small segment of the new 
Soviet emigration as a source of supplementary information about the Soviet 
system. During the summer of 1949, the author interviewed approximately 100 


* The author wishes ‘to acknowledge the very generous assistance provided by the 
Russian Research Center, Harvard University, in making this study possible. 

1 For a record of the current inflow, see Monthly List of Russian Accessions, published 
by the Library of Congress, Washington, and distributed by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

2 For a succinct account, see George Fischer, “The New Soviet Emigration,” Rus- 
sian Review, Vol. 8, pp. 6-19 (January, 1949). The life stories of some typical repre- 
sentatives of the new Soviet emigration are contained in Louis Fischer (ed.), Thirteen 
Who Fled (New York, 1949). Many life histories and reminiscences have also appeared 
in Russian in the press and magazines of the new Soviet emigration. Among the more im- 
portant journals are Posev, Ekho, and Borba, all published in Germany. 
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former Soviet citizens who were then living in western Germany and Austria, 
and obtained fairly extensive life histories from 64. Of these 64, seven had been 
factory workers in the Soviet Union, four office workers, six collective farmers, 
one a collective farm office worker, one a skilled worker on a MTS (motor- 
tractor) station, two advanced graduate students, five school teachers, one a 
university professor, ten engineers, three economist-planners, three scientists, 
two doctors, one a lawyer, four actors and directors in the entertainment field, 
one a journalist, one a low-level government administrator, two high-level 
administrators, seven cadre (professional) officers, two former NK VD employ- 
ees (one a former sergeant and the other a lieutenant in the NIK VD), and one 
who had spent practically the whole of his adult life in a forced labor camp.’ 

In conducting the interviews,‘ answers were sought to three basic questions: 


3 The median age of the group was between 41 and 42. Fifty of the 64 were under 50. 
Of the 64, 59 were men and five women. Fifty-one of the 64 were Great Russians, seven 
were Ukrainians, three Don Cossacks, and one each was from White Russia, the Kalmyk 
Republic, and Daghestan. Of the 64, 38 had had some form of higher education—technical 
institute or university. Their family backgrounds were diverse. Three of the 64 did not 
supply this information. The rest broke down as follows: two were of worker parentage, 
two of worker-peasant background, sixteen came from peasant families, six were from 
land-owner families, four came from the professional intelligentsia, ten from the scientific- 
technical intelligentsia, six from civil servant and salaried manager background, eight be- 
longed to Czarist officer families, five were children of merchants and industrialists, and 
the fathers of two were Orthodox priests. In terms of their own status in the Soviet system, 
at least half of the 64 could be described as non-party intelligentsia. Six of the 64 acknowl- 
edged former party membership. Of these, two were army officers, one an engineer, one 
a high-level bureaucrat, and two were former NKVD employees. Eleven of the 64 were 
former members of the Komsomol. The bulk of the 64 had departed from the Soviet 
Union during the War. Of the 64, 34 had had some form of military service. Of these, 
fourteen were former privates, two non-commissioned officers, one an army doctor, seven 
lieutenants, three captains, three lieutenant-colonels, and four full colonels. Of the 64, 24 
had been in Soviet prisons or had served terms of forced labor, another eighteen had not 
been arrested but had close relatives who had been apprehended; still another seventeen, 
although not arrested, had had their troubles with the Soviet authorities and lost jobs or 
status as a result. Only fifteen out of the group reported that both they and their rela- 
tives had escaped arrest or any form of disciplinary penalty. 

The composition of the group may raise serious questions as to the representative 
significance of their testimony. It was certainly not a group which could be described as 
a cross section of the population of the USSR. In terms of family background, it was 
overweighted with carry-overs from the old regime; in terms of education and occupation, 
it was overweighted in the direction of the intelligentsia; and the probabilities are that it 
was also overweighted with those who had suffered some form of repression under the 
Soviet regime. But it is also worth noting that about nine per cent acknowledged former 
membership in the Communist party. This is at least double the percentage of party 
members in the Soviet Union itself. Seventeen per cent had been members of the Kom- 
somol. And it is not without significance that the group contained a substantial number 
of collective farmers and workers as well as intellectuals, and that at least cight of the 64 
had fled within the last year and a half from the Soviet Army of Occupation and Military 
Government in Germany and Austria. 

1 The interviews varied in length from some that lasted only an hour to others that 
extended over a period of two days. No formal schedule of questions was used. The person 
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(1)What were the motivations which inspired the Soviet non-returners not 
to return and the defectors from the Soviet Army and Military Government 
to flee? What factors deterred efforts to escape? (2) What were the sources of 
tension and dissatisfaction in the Soviet system and how were these distributed 
in different groups in Soviet society? (3) What was the basic pattern a con- 
trols in the Soviet system? 

Each of these questions will be discussed in turn. 


I. MOTIVATIONS OF NON-RETURNERS AND DEFECTORS-~ 
FACTORS DETERRING ESCAPE 


A discriminating analysis of the motivations which led the new Soviet 
emigration to sever its ties with the Soviet Union must differentiate the non- 
returners (those who left the Soviet Union during the War) from the defectors 
who have been escaping since. 

To put the problem of the non-returners in some perspective, it needs to be 
remembered that the great majority of the approximately five million Soviet 
citizens who found themselves in Germany and Austria at the end of the 
War returned home. How many returned voluntarily and how many under 
compulsion are questions which cannot be satisfactorily answered on the basis 
of the evidence now available. Soviet citizens who found themselves in areas oc- 
cupied by the Soviet army, of course, had no alternative except to return. Until 
1947 the western allies felt bound by the Yalta agreement to collaborate with 
the Soviet authorities in a forced repatriation program in the western zones. 
Undoubtedly some Russians in the western zones returned home willingly. It 
is also clear that many returned unwillingly despite Soviet statements de- 
signed to reassure them about the future. The suicides, camp disorders, and 
wholesale flights which attended forced repatriation make it difficult to accept 
the Soviet legend of a homesick Soviet citizenry held in bondage by the western 
allies. . 

The non-returners who managed to escape repatriation were a heterogeneous 
group. Some were ex-Soviet prisoners-of-war; some were former Ostarbeiter, 
Soviet citizens who were sent to Germany on forced labor; some were collabora- 
tors who had worked with the Nazis in military government or in other capaci- 
ties; still others were Soviet citizens living in areas occupied by the Germans, 
who retreated with the Germans in order to escape from Soviet rule. 

The motives which inspired their decision not to return varied. Some obvi- 


interviewed was invited to relate his life story, and the questions that followed centered 
on his own experiences and opportunities for direct observation. Every effort was made to 
eross-check information supplied against official sources and the testimony of other in- 
formants similarly situated in the Soviet system, The interviewer was strongly impressed 
by the high degree of compartmentalization of information in the Soviet system. When 
informants discussed matters well beyond their own jobs, their immediate responsibilities, 
and their direct observation, what they had to say had to be treated with more than a 
shade of reserve. When they focused on their own personal experiences, their responses 
could, on the whole, be relied upon. 
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ously had a first priority position on Soviet lists of proscribed persons. This was 
true both of the former collaborators and those who had enrolled in the so- 
called “Russian Liberation Army” which was organized with German 
permission by the former Soviet General Vlasov to fight the Red Army. For 
this group, return to the Soviet Union was a form of quick suicide. For others, 
the motivations were equally direct. Many had been victims of repression in 
the Soviet Union and had served terms in forced labor camps or Soviet prisons. 
Still others had families and relatives who had been imprisoned or killed by the 
Soviet authorities. They were filled with hatred of the Soviet regime. For them, 
the German invasion was the equivalent of a jail break. There were also many 
among the non-returners who belonged to or were descended from social groups 
which had been persecuted by the Soviet authorities—gentry, merchants, 
priests, White Guard or Czarist officers, and Kulaks. Some, even though not 
arrested, had suffered. various indignities or disciplinary measures in the Soviet 
Union, had lost jobs or status or had been denied opportunities to advance as 
the result of what they regarded as arbitrary action by the regime. Many of 
these preferred to take their chances in the West rather than re-enter what 
they described as the stifling, fear-saturated atmosphere of the Soviet system. 
There were also many ordinary workers and peasants among the non-returners 
who had not been victims of repression in the Soviet Union, but who still pre- 
ferred not to return. As Ostarbeiter or prisoners-of-war they had had a view 
of the West, and they wanted to enjoy bourgeois comforts in preference to 
Soviet-planned austerity. Their faith in Soviet propaganda had been eroded 
by contact with the West. Uncertainty about the fate which might await them 
on their return to the Soviet Union and the lure of western luxuries combined 
to produce the decision not to return. 

The motivations of recent defectors have perhaps greater current and con- 
tinuing significance. Ten case studies of escape since 1945 may serve to throw 
some light on the reasons for flight. 

Number 1 was a 25 year old private of peasant background with no history 
of repression in the family. He had been an Ostarbeiter in Germany between 
1942 and 1945 and was inducted into the Red Army in 1945. He served as a 
private until 1948. Why did he flee? First, he reported that he was impressed 
by the contrast in living conditions between the Soviet Union and the West. 
He had had a taste of the West and liked it. Second, he said that the MGB 
(secret police) had kept him in confinement for two days until he agreed to spy 
on his army comrades. He found this distasteful and decided to try to escape 
from the MGB clutches. Third, one of his friends managed to escape, and this 
gave him the courage to make a similar attempt. 


5 For an account of General Vlasov and his activities, see George Fischer, “General 
Viasov’s Official Biography,” Russian Review, Vol. 8, pp. 284-301 (October, 1949); also 
B. I. Nicolaevsky, “Porazhenchestvo 1941-49 Godov i Gen. A. A. Vlasov, Materyaly 
dlya Istorii” [The Defeatist Movement in 1941-1949 and General Vlasov, Material To- 
ward a History], Novy Zhurnal (New York), Vol. 18, pp. 209-234, Vol. 19, pp. 211-247 
(1948). 
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Number 2 was a 22 year old private, also of peasant stock, who worked on 
a kolkhoz and in afactory near his kolkhoz in the Soviet Union. Neither he nor 
his family had ever been repressed. He was called up for military service in 
1949 and sent to Germany. As reasons for his flight, he stressed that life had 
been grim and unpleasant in the Soviet Union ever since he could remember, 
first on the kolkhoz, then in the factory; and later in the army. He rebelled 
against the harsh discipline and regimentation which prevailed in the army and 
at home and he wanted to enjoy a better life. Life was so bad in Russia, he in- 
sisted, that it could not be worse anywhere else. 

Number 3 was a 24 year old private, also of peasant family. Although there 
was no history of family repression, Number 3 had himself served a year in 
a Soviet prison as punishment for a youthful hooligan prank. Between 1942 
and 1945 he had been an Ostarbeiter in Germany. He was inducted into the 

` Red Army in 1945. As reasons for his flight, he reported that he liked what he 
saw of the West both as an Ostarbeiter and as a soldier in Germany. As a re- 
patriated Soviet citizen, he was regarded with suspicion and made to work for 
the MGB. Life in the Soviet army, he said, was like living in a concentration 
camp. The news from his family in Russia indicated that life was very hard 
there too, and he had no desire to return. 

Number 4 was a 24 year old top sergeant. His father had been a worker- 
Communist who was purged and disappeared after he protested the excesses of 
collectivization in 1988. Number 4 himself had never been arrested. After being 
inducted in the Soviet army, he was captured by the Germans, was a prisoner- 
of-war until 1945, and was then reinducted into the Red Army. He supplied 
the following reasons for his flight: the way the Soviet regime had treated his 
father, fears as to what would happen to him when he returned to the Soviet 
Union as an ex-prisoner-of-war in Germany, the bad news from home, and his 
conviction that life in the West promised to be much more attractive. 

Number 5 was a 36 year old former lieutenant-colonel in the army who left 
in 1945. His father had been a carpenter. There was no history of family 
repression. Number 5 was brought up as a loyal Soviet citizen. He joined the 
Komsomol and was a party member. He became an engineer and later a 
journalist. He served with the Red Army from 1941 to 1945 and was promoted 
from junior officer to lieutenant-colonel. He fled in the confusion of the VE 
Day celebration in 1945. He reported that he had become disillusioned with 
Communism in the course of his work as an engineer, that many of his friends 
and associates had been arrested during the 1936-1938 purge (the Yezhovschina), 
and that, although he was passed over, he lived in constant fear that he too 
would be apprehended. The dominating reason for his flight, he reported, was 
his desire be to free of the atmosphere of fear and suspicion which surrounded 
him in the Soviet Union. 

Number 6 was a 27 year old engineer on occupation duty in Germany. He 
left late in 1948. His father had been a famous professor with contacts abroad. 
The son was brought up to be apolitical and had difficulty entering the insti- 
tute of his choice because of his refusal to join the Komsomols. He cited as 
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reasons for his flight the fact that he was impressed by the high standard of 
living in Germany compared with the Soviet Union, that he liked the free and 
easy way of Americans as he had observed them in Berlin, and that he was in 
love with a young German girl whom he would have to abandon if he returned 
to the Soviet Union. 

Number 7 was a 34 year old lieutenant-colonel on occupation duty in the 
Soviet Military Administration in Germany. His father had been a Czarist 
officer. Number 7 was arrested during the Yeshovschina as a Polish spy because 
his father had Polish connections. He was sentenced to ten years of forced 
labor, but escaped during the War, hid out, and finally, with the help of false 
papers which concealed his identity, obtained a job as an electro-technician. 
He was sent to Germany in 1945 to work on a reparations assignment and es- 
caped in 1947. He reported that he lived in constant fear that the MGB 
would discover his true identity. He would have fled earlier but was not sure 
until 1947 that the Americans would give him a friendly reception. 

Number 8 was g 33 year old captain, a former employee of the Soviet Mili- 
tary Administration in Germany. He escaped in early 1949. His father had 
been a small tradesman who was arrested at the end of the NEP and sentenced 
io ten years of forced labor. Number 8 had lived with false papers which con- 
ecaled this fact. He was not personally repressed until early in the War when 
his unit was cut off by the Germans. On his return, he was treated as a potential 
spy, beaten and jailed for 30 days. After prolonged interrogations, he was 
finally released. He explained his determination to flee as due to his family 
background, his false papers, his experience when he was arrested early in the 
War, and the fact that he fell in love with a German girl. He did not want to 
leave her and they escaped together. 

Number 9 was a 43 year old former middle-level administrator in the Soviet 
Military Administration, who had been a lieutenant-colonel in the supply 
services during the War. Number 9 had had a very successful career as an 
administrator in the Soviet Union and had never been arrested. Nevertheless, 
he reported that he had been dreaming about escape for a long time. He hated 
the atmosphere of suspicion and distrust which always surrounded him. The 
MGB checked everything he did. In the Soviet Military Administration, MGB 
agents were everywhere. He spoke of the girl stenographers in his office—the 
foxes, he called them—who were used not only as spies in the office but as 
provocateurs at evening drinking parties to bring out any latent anti-Soviet 
sentiment among those present. He was disgusted with the whole business. 
When he visited home in 1948, he talked the matter over with his wife. She 
advised him to make a break for freedom if a good opportunity presented itself. 
He left his wife and two children behind in Moscow and, when interviewed, 
he was still wondering whether he had a right to flee. 

Number 10 was a 41 year old former cadre officer, a captain who was on 
iemporary duty with the Soviet Military Administration in Germany. He 
fled in 1948, also leaving a wife and two children behind. He was terribly 
worried about them. He said that the decision to escape was a painfully hard 
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one for him because of his family. He had no personal material reason for fleeing. 
He lived reasonably well: But he always felt that he was living in a prison. 
Every movement had to be accounted for, every gesture watched, every intona- 
tion controlled. Life had become so unendurably disciplined that he decided 
that he had to break away. He preferred to take his chances as an ordinary 
laborer in Germany. -~ 

He described his life as without inéentive and without perspective. He 
recalled the year 1937 when many of his comrades were arrested and shot in 
the wake of the Tukhachevsky affair. He himself lived with the constant fear 
of arrest and sat night after night waiting for the knock on the door. Most 
of his comrades were arrested without reason, and he feared that he too would 
be taken on the same basis. He was not arrested, but he felt no sense of stability 
or security in the Soviet Union. One might have an important job today and 
be in a forced labor camp tomorrow. He decided that he simply had to try to 
escape while there was still an opportunity. 

These ten cases constitute a tiny fraction of a much larger number of recent 
escapes. But even this small sample suggests the range of motivation which 
inspires flight: the superior material attractions of the West, the grimness of 
life in the Soviet Union, and the desire to escape the discipline, the regimenta- 
tion, and the oppressive atmosphere of fear, suspicion, and secret police. For 
the ordinary peasant soldier, contact with the West and its “decadent” capi- 
talist luxuries operates as a particularly powerful distintegrating factor. For 
the intellectuals, the officers, and the bureaucrats, the oppressiveness of totali- 
tarian controls would seem to be of transcendent importance. 

If the reports of the defectors are to be believed, they represent a small 
segment of a much larger disaffected group in the Soviet Army of Occupation 
and Military Administration. They claim that disaffection reaches back quite 
deeply into the Soviet population itself. They also assert that a substantial 
percentage of those who make the break for freedom are caught before they 
reach safety. 

` Recent escapees report that there has been a tremendous tightening in the 
Soviet control machinery since 1947. The personnel of the MGB has been 
greatly expanded in occupied areas, and there is much more careful surveil- 
lance than earlier. The Soviet Occupation Army leads what amounts to a 
concentration camp existence. When soldiers are not on duty, they are confined 
to barracks and clubs. Absence without leave is subject to the most severe 
penalties. Arms are issued only when essential for assigned duty. At the first 
sign of disaffection, the soldier is arrested and sent home. New recruits are a 
carefully screened and thoroughly propagandized group. They are not ordi- 
narily sent on occupation duty if there is a record-of repression in the family 
or any indication of anti-Soviet attitudes. Screening obviously does not work 
perfectly (witness the continuing escapes), but it is much more careful than 
earlier. 

Another powerful factor in discouraging defection is the fear of retribution 
against family and relatives. The hostage system presently in vogue in the 
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Soviet Union operates with considerable effectiveness to prevent many who 
contemplate escape from making the attempt. 


Il, TENSIONS AND DISSATISFACTIONS IN THE SOVIET SYSTEM 


The new Soviet emigration provides a particularly rich source for an analysis 
of the elements of tension and dissatisfaction in the Soviet system. The size 
and diversity of the emigration open up possibilities for a careful analysis of 
the grievances of particular groups—peasants, factory workers, members of 
the armed forces, bureaucrats, intellectuals and scientists, nationality groups, 
youth, and party members. What is offered here is a preliminary effort at such 
an analysis based on a very small sample. It does not purport to present gen- 
eralizations valid for the whole of Soviet society. It is a record of how some for- 
mer Soviet citizens in diverse walks of life reacted to and appraised their 
environment. 

In summarizing the reports of peasants or collective farmers, the complaints 
of former kulaks whose property was expropriated and who were consigned to 
forced labor will be passed over. Their bitter enmity to the regime can be taken 
for granted. More significant were the reactions of the collective farmers who 
were not kulaks. There seemed to be general agreement among the former 
kolkhozniks that the kolkhoz was a device by which the regime exploited the 
peasants for its own interests. They said that the party made fine promises 
of how much better life would be after collectivization, but that the promises 
were not kept. The kolkhozes, they asserted, were run chiefly by outsiders, 
chairmen sent in from the raikom, or district committee of the party. The 
party members on the kolkhoz monopolized the best administrative jobs; 
they credited themselves with work days to which they were not entitled; 
and they had first call on all new supplies arriving in the village stores. The 
former kolkhozniks complained that organization of work in the kolkhoz broke 
up family life, that husband and wife rarely had the same free days. They were 
loud in their denunciations of the NKVD or MGB informers who made it 
impossible for anyone to speak his mind. Since the end of the War, the com- 
plaints centered on the slowness of reconstruction—the shortage of tractors 
and draft animals. Except for a few returned war invalids, the villages have 
been emptied of manpower in the prime of life. Women have to do the heavy 
work. There are many illegitimate children because of the shortage of males. 
Life is grim and hard. 

The workers interviewed complained generally of inadequate pay, food short- 
ages, and bad housing conditions. There was grumbling about the number of 
compulsory deductions from pay—the obligatory state loans, trade union dues, 
the special subscriptions to this organization or that. There was resentment 
expressed against the inflation of administrative staffs in the factories, the 
supernumeraries who held down soft office jobs. Complaints were reiterated 
about the Stakhanovite movement. It was described as a form of speed-up, 
a device for raising norms and extracting extra work for the same pay. Workers, 
it was said, had no real freedom to express their grievances. MGB informers 
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were everywhere. The trade unions, which should have expressed the interests 
of the workers, were the creatures of the party and the factory managements. 
They did not help the worker to improve his position. There were complaints 
about discipline and the excessively severe penalties for tardiness and absence 
from work. Those interviewed asserted that they were practically chained to 
their job. It was almost impossible to shift or transfer. 

Among the ordinary rank and file soldiers, the chief grievances focused on 
poor food, and (in the case of the occupation army) on the enforced isolation 
from the local population, on stringent discipline, and on the special privileges 
of the officer group. With the officers, complaints took a different turn. Among 
the cadre, or professional officers (particularly the non-party ones), there were 
repeated expressions of resentment against the encroachment of the Zampolit, 
or Assistant Commander for Political Affairs (the former political commissar), 
on command responsibilities. The officers complained that they were con- 
stantly subject to the surveillance of the NKVD (now MGB), that they were 
not trusted, and that they had to function in a milieu of constant insecurity 
and fear. 

Insecurity and fear were also the chief grievances of the bureaucrats. They 
asserted that they dared not exercise any initiative; the penalties of failure were 
too drastic. Like the army officers, they felt themselves under constant sur- 
veillance, and even more than the army officers, they reflected a feeling that 
the privileges of today might evaporate into the deprivations of a forced labor 
camp tomorrow. 

The same sense of insecurity and fear was also strongly expressed by the 
intellectuals and scientists. It was less strongly marked among the doctors 
and engineers than among the school teachers, college professors, journalists, 
and. those engaged in artistic and cultural pursuits. But in greater or lesser 
degree, it was present everywhere. One of the younger scientists spoke with 
great poignancy about what he called the “inner migration” among the young 
intellectuals—the effort to transfer one’s activity from more politically danger- 
ous to less politically dangerous fields. He himself had abandoned literary 
interests for microbiology. But, as he ruefully observed, with the Lysenko 
controversy, even microbiology became politically infected. There was no 
escape from the long arm of totalitarian ideological control. It is with the 
intellectuals especially that one senses the tensions generated by enforced 
conformity and the stifling of the desire for self-expression. 

The nationality representatives interviewed displayed an interesting ambiv- 
alence in their attitude toward the Soviet Union. On the positive side, they 
pointed to very real achievements in the direction of racial equality and 
increased educational opportunities. To that extent they gave support to those 
students of the Soviet system who contend that the Soviet nationality policy 
constitutes one of the great strengths of the regime. But they also emphasized 
a, darker side of Soviet nationality policy which has been less frequently com- 
mented on abroad. One of the most serious points of tension in Soviet nation- 
ality policy involves the position of the new Soviet-trained native intelligentsia. 
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Once they have been educated for administrative and other responsibilities, 
they aspire to real as well as formal authority, and they become increasingly 
restive under the rigid external control to which they are exposed from Moscow. 
When they express their restiveness, they are charged with nationalist or 
bourgeois deviations, removed from office, and subject to the most drastic 
punishment. The decimation of the native intelligentsia in the Great Purge 
of 1936-1938 was explained by some of the interviewees in these terms. This 
phenomenon of internal Titoism has been little noted, yet it would appear to 
be of considerable significance, and it constitutes an interesting counterpart 
to the problems encountered by western colonial powers dealing with the 
native intelligentsia in their colonies. 

Testimony as to tensions among Soviet youth was particularly challenging. 
There is a widespread assumption in the non-Soviet world that, since the 
Soviet regime controls all the instruments of indoctrination which shape the 
minds of youth, its hold on their loyalty is practically complete. Conversations 
with young ex-Soviet citizens, school teachers, and others who have had extensive 
contact with young people in Russia cast some doubt on that assumption. 
One school teacher who had taught for nearly 25 years in Soviet schools said 
that the attraction of Communist ideology for Soviet youth is greatly exagger- 
ated in the West. She pointed out that there was a great difference between a 
revolutionary ideology which appealed to youth’s idealistic and utopian in- 
stincts, and an official ideology which insisted on conformity. Communism in its 
present state had become such an official ideology. It was dinned into the 
children day after day. But, she asserted, a number, instead of becoming im- 
bued with it, became bored with it, and turned with relief and enjoyment to- 
ward literary, cultural, sport, and technical interests where they could find 
some relief, Another very intelligent escapee, himself a former Komsomol who 
had worked professionally with youth groups for many years, insisted that it 
would be a mistake to assume that all Soviet children came off the Pioneer 
and Komsomol assembly lines as unthinking and unquestioning tools of the 
regime. He added that even very young children began to pose embarrassing 
questions which raised doubts about the official propaganda. Crowded. con- 
ditions at home, food shortages, low living standards, the arrests of friends 
and relatives, the difficulty of obtaining a higher education when no stipends 
were available, compulsory labor service—these and other elements of life 
in the Soviet Union planted doubts which this informant said proved embar- 
rassingly difficult to handle when youngsters in their early teens came to him 
to discuss their problems. 

This informant also pointed out that it was important to distinguish between 
the attitudes of two different generations of Soviet youth: (1) those who came 
of age in the period of the first Five Year Plan and collectivization, and (2) 
those who came of age in the middle and late thirties. In the first group, he 
stated, the imagination of many was caught by the grandiose sweep of the 
Five Year Plan and the Agricultural Revolution. The Komsomols of that 
generation started with a vision of a vast constructive effort, and genuine 
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idealistic motivation could not be discounted. The youth crusade to build 
Komsomolsk was an example of their fervor. But the fervor abated. The 
agony of collectivization lost the support of many rural young people whose 
families suffered and starved in the famine of 1982-1933. The drop in the 
standard. of living was strongly felt in industrial centers, and many young 
workers dropped by the wayside. The purges of the thirties deeply affected 
the Komsomol organization itself, and the enforced conformity which came 
afterwards alienated many of the more independent-minded young. To be 
sure, many of them made their careers on the heels of industrialization, collec- 
tivization, and the purges, but much of the initial enthusiasm and ideological 
momentum was lost in the process. 

The new generation which came of age in the mid- and late thirties, accord- 
ing to this informant, never really captured the crusading spirit and idealistic 
vision of the earlier group. For them, the Komsomol and the party organiza- 
tion were much more of a bread-and-butter affair. They were disciplined to 
repeat the fashionable party slogans of the moment, but they repeated them 
as gestures of conformity rather than out of any inner conviction. The more 
independent-minded of them resented the regimentation, but they had no 
opportunity to make their resentment effective. The less well-situated rebelled 
against the growing evidences of inequality in the Soviet Union, but they too 
were in no position to register any effective protest. Their low state of morale 
was revealed by the mass surrenders to the Nazis in the early days of the War. 
It was only when the Nazis resorted to mass slaughter of prisoners and other 
atrocities that patriotic fervor was aroused and resistance stiffened. Even so, 
this informant claimed, the bulk of Soviet youth fought for their country and 
against Hitler—and not out of any deep loyalty or devotion to Communism 
as such. . 

The interviews verified the common assumption that the party organization 
is one of the strongholds of the regime. But, within the party, distinctions 
must be made between the Party Apparat, or apparatus—the full-time party 
functionaries and leadership group who constitute the inner core of the party— 
and the party rank and file whose regular major occupations are elsewhere. 
The Party Apparat, of course, is peculiarly bound up with and dependent upon 
the regime; in a sense, it is the regime. It too has its anxieties and worries, not 
the least of which is the fear that one may be toppled from the heights to the 
depths with dizzying swiftness. This came out strikingly in an interview with 
a functionary in a high party school which was attended by regional party 
secretaries and other party officials of similar rank. This informant remarked 
that the party secretaries who had been ordered to the school were perpetually 
worried about what was happening back home in their regions; they were 
afraid that their authority would be undermined in their absence. They spent 
much of their spare time telephoning back and forth to their offices to keep a 
firm hand on local developments. 

So far as the party rank and file were concerned, there seemed to be general 
agreement among those interviewed that many joined the party, not out of 
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deep inner conviction, but primarily for careerist reasons—because party meni- 
bership opened the door to a job which they coveted, because it accelerated 
the rate of promotion, and because it was the gateway to the perquisites of 
privilege and high position. But even these careerist Communists had their 
problems. They found themselves surrounded by the same aura of fear and 
insecurity which enveloped the non-party intelligentsia. Enlarged responsibili- 
ties brought privileges and perquisites—but they also brought burdens and 
hazards with swift retribution for the first misstep. The interviews with former 
party members emphasized that the tensions generated by these hazards were 
a gnawing maggot from which there was no escape. 

What conclusions can be drawn from the materials gathered in these inter- 
views? If accepted as an index of conditions generally prevalent in the Soviet 
Union, they seem to give a picture of the Soviet people as a seething mass of 
anxieties, frustrations, and discontent. But before concluding that this is an 
accurate portrait of Soviet society in all its diversity, it is important to strike 
a note of caution and to re-emphasize that the people interviewed constituted 
a relatively small and select group. While a wide diversity of occupational 
interests was represented among them, on the whole they were a group who 
suffered particularly severely under the Soviet regime, and their testimony 
could be expected to emphasize all the darker sides of Soviet life. This does 
not mean, however, that their evidence is only of marginal significance for 
an understanding of Soviet realities. While their testimony did not emphasize 
and probably did not do justice to such positive sources of support as the Com- 
munist regime may still have among the Soviet populace, it did point to the 
existence of considerable dissatisfactions, frustrations, and tensions which 
extend through important strata of Soviet society. 

At the same time, it is important to emphasize that most of the persons inter- 
viewed discounted the possibility or probability of any organized or spon- 
taneous effort to unseat the Communist regime in the near future. There seemed 
to be general agreement among them that the power of the secret police was 
too all-pervasive, and that the opportunity for an effective organization of a 
revolutionary movement inside the Soviet Union at the present time was 
de minimis. Nor did most of them think that the death of Stalin would make 
any substantial difference. They were prepared to concede the possibility of a 
bitter intra-party struggle for the succession, but they did not think that that 
struggle would go deep enough to open the way to a revolutionary movement 
which would dislodge the Communist regime itself. 


Il. THE PATTERN OF CONTROLS 


Given the existence of considerable disaffection, what is it that holds the 
system together? What is the pattern of controls by which the regime main- 
tains its power? 

The Soviet regime, like other dictatorships before it, exists in a state of 
permanent crisis and emergency. Circumstances as well as doctrine have con- 
tributed to perpetuate this sense of crisis over the whole life of the regime, and, 
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given the continuation of present trends, they promise to project it into the 
indefinite future. Within this framework of crisis, the regime naturally seeks 
to stabilize its own position. In doing so, it relies both on repression and indoc- 
trination. It uses force and intimidation to deal with its opponents; it installs 
its supporters in key positions of control; and it depends on indoctrination to 
widen its basis of mass support. 

In its first phase of development, while its control mechanisms still remained 
to be developed and consolidated, the Communist regime drew heavily on the 
utopian aspects of its ideology to broaden its mass appeal. It presented the 
less attractive features of the dictatorship of the proletariat as transitory phe- 
nomena; it emphasized mass welfare objectives and egalitarian and leveling 
notions as the basis of the organization of Soviet society; it stressed mass par- 
ticipation and intra-party democracy in appealing for popular support. It 
even sought to placate peasant hostility by the turn to the NEP. There is 
little doubt that it won considerable popular support in the process. 

As the regime turned in its search for stability toward building up its power 
through an intense program of heavy industry expansion and the collectiviza- 
tion of agriculture, the utopian aspects of Communist ideology were subjected 
to severe strain. Mass welfare objectives had to be subordinated to the demands 
of a program of heavy capital investment. The unrest which developed had 
to be chastened and disciplined and diverted away from the regime. The dis- 
ciplinary process reflected itself in a growth in the repressive machinery of the 
regime—the NKVD, the purges, and the forced labor camps, in the emergence 
of the monolithic party, the liquidation of the opposition, the apotheosis of 
Stalin, and the concentration of authority in the hands of the leader and his 
henchmen. The diversionary operation involved finding both domestic and 
external scapegoats upon which the masses could be induced to pour out their 
anger for the sacrifices which they were being required to endure. At the same 
time, every effort was made to assure the masses that their sacrifices were 
temporary, that they would eventually reap a rich reward in a greatly improved 
standard of living. But the better life to come—too long delayed—invited 
disillusionment. Ideological slogans offered as substitutes wore thin with reitera- 
tion. 

One of the strongest impressions derived from the interviews is of a decline 
in the ideological élan of Communism inside the Soviet Union—a growth in 
rank and file apathy and indifference, and a loss of faith in Communist profes- 
sions as such. This appears to be even partly true of the party itself. Within 
the party, the proportion of time servers and careerists is larger than before; 
the zealous devotees are less in evidence. 

The testimony of the non-returners and defectors suggests that the heroic 
age of Soviet Communism is over, that long-postponed economic improvements 
have eroded belief, that a series of events such as forced collectivization, the 
Great Hunger of 1932-1933, the Purge of 1936-1938, and the continuing 
austerities of the postwar period have left a trail of disillusionment behind them. 

This does not mean that the regime is without ideological resources. National- 
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ism is still a powerful cementing factor. To the extent that the regime leans 
on it, as it did during the War, it evokes its strongest support. The vigorous 
attempts since the end of the War to identify Communism with nationalism 
through the new hybrid of Soviet patriotism demonstrate a realization on the 
part of the regime of the continuing importance of the nationalist appeal, 
even though strenuous attempts have been made to give it a Soviet content. 

The tremendous revival of indoctrination since the end of the War repre- 
sents an effort to neutralize and overcome apathy and to stir up positive belief. 
But the effectiveness of the effort is open to serious question. The young recent 
escapees from the Red Army were unanimously of the view, for example, that 
the anti-American propaganda campaign was encountering great resistance 
among the veteran rank and file of the occupation army. This, however, was 
less true of the fresh recruits who had just begun their exposure to the West. 

The weakness of the ideological appeal of Communism within the Soviet 
Union and the tensions and dissatisfactions generated by Soviet realities make 
it all the more necessary for the regime to turn for its basic supports and 
controls in non-ideological directions. This effort takes three main forms: 

(1) The regime leans heavily on the support of what might be called the 
administrative and managerial élite—those who occupy the key managerial 
and administrative positions—the higher level bureaucrats, the plant directors, 

managers, engineers, and technicians, the collective farm chairmen, and the 
worker aristocracy of foremen, brigadiers, and Stakhanovite workers. In order 
to consolidate the support of these groups, who play key roles in the adminis- 
trative structure, the party seeks to incorporate them in its hierarchical struc- 
ture of privileges and rewards. It treats them as a privileged category and 
pays them well. It seeks to draw them into the party itself and to identify them 
actively with the party leadership. 

(2) A second basic institutional support of the regime is, of course, the party 
organization itself, and, more especially, the hard inner core of the party—— 
the Apparat, or party functionaries for whom party work is a full-time job. 
The party operates as an instrument of indoctrination, of leadership, and of 
control. 

(3) The third support of the regime is its repressive element, the Secret 
Police—the MGB and its supporting formations in the MVD, whose authority 
extends into every corner of Soviet society and for whom terror itself becomes 
a system of power. 

It is through these three main channels of authority—the administrative- 
technical, the party, and the secret police—that the regime has worked out 
its basic pattern of control. The operation of this system of control can best be 
illustrated by taking three examples: (1) a collective farm, (2) a factory, and 
(3) the armed forces. 

Each collective farm has its chairman (almost always a party member). 
Formally, he is elected by the members of the kolkhoz. In fact, the kollkhoz 
merely approves a designee who has been selected in advance by the raikom, 
or district committee of the party. In most cases, this designee is not even a 
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member of the kolkhoz, but is sent in by the raikom from some other area as 
its agent. The actual administration of the kolkhoz is in the hands of the 
chairman, his deputy or deputies, the brigadiers, who lead the work in the 
field, and the office staff of bookkeepers, accountants, cashiers, etc. It is this 
group that usually constitutes the core of the party and Komsomol organiza- 
tion in the kolkhoz and through which the party projects its control over the 
kolkhoz. In every rayon, or district, there is also an office of the MGB with its 
own independent lines of authority. It is the job of this office to direct a net- 
work of spies, or informers, who penetrate every kolkhoz in the area, Through 
the reports and denunciations of these informers, the MGB office keeps in- 
formed about disaffection in the kolkhoz and takes the necessary action to 
stamp it out. 

The pattern of control in the factory is, in its essential lines, not very different. 
In administrative-technical charge of the factory there is a director, now invari- 
ably a party man, and usually technically trained for his job. He operates in 
the ministerial or administrative chain of command, though, if the factory is 
important, his appointment must be approved not only by the Cadres Section 
of his ministry, but also by the Cadres Section of the Secretariat of the Central 
Committee of the party. The party organization in the factory is presided over 
by a secretary. If thé factory is of any size, the secretary is a full-time official 
ordinarily designated either by the raikom or district committee, or the obkom, 
or regional committee of the party. The job of the party secretary is not only 
to direct propaganda and educational work in the factory, but to detect 
deficiencies in its work, to report on them through his separate channel of com- 
mand, and to help to correct them. Each factory of any size also has its so- 
called Special Section, a branch of the MGB, again with its own independent 
channel of command. The MGB Special Section controls both party and non- 
party personnel in the factory; it maintains a dossier on every employee, and 
has its network of informers scattered through the factory. Its major task is to 
discover and root out disaffection wherever it finds it. 

Control in the armed forces conforms to the same basic pattern, although 
there are differences of detail. Corresponding to the administrative-technical 
line of control is the regular military command, with the usual hierarchy of 
officers found in all armies. The higher one ascends in the officer bureaucracy, 
the greater the percentage of. party membership. The party has a particularly 
strong representation in the officer cadres in the newer services such as aviation 
and tanks. . 

In the armed forces, it is necessary to distinguish between the work of the 
party organizers who concentrate on party personnel and the organization of 
political work in the broader sense of including both party and non-party per- 
sonnel. Each small unit of the army has its party and Komsomol organiza- 
tions, each one led by a partorg or Komsorg (party or Komsomol organizer or 
secretary). Up to the regiment, the partorg or party secretary is not a full-time 
official. He performs his party duties in addition to his regular military duties. 
In the regiment and higher, the party secretary has a full-time job. He is part 
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of the party apparatus and assigned to his duties by higher party authorities. 
He directs the work of the party organization in his unit, has responsibility for 
party education, for party meetings, for executing the party lines in the army, 
and for enforcing party discipline in his political unit. 

The political education of the armed forces as a whole (non-party as well as 
party) is the responsibility of the Political Administration—so-called—which 
has its special representatives in every unit down to and through the battalion. 
This representative is called the Zampolit, or Assistant Commander for Politi- 
cal Affairs. He was formerly called the Political Commissar. He has responsi- 
bility for the political education and political health of the army as a whole. 
The kinos, the army clubs, the educational circles, the army libraries, the army 
newspapers, and all varieties of propaganda directed to the army rank and file 
come under his jurisdiction. He also has responsibility for reporting on the 
political mood and morale of each unit in the army, officers as well as men. 
The problem of demarcating his responsibilities from the command responsibili- 
ties of the officers in military charge of units presents a particularly trouble- 
some issue in Soviet army organization. The difficulty is that the Zampolit 
and the commander have separate chains of command—the one leading up in 
the military hierarchy and the other in the party hierarchy. 

In addition, there is still another chain of command independent of the other 
two, that exercised by the MGB, or Secret Police in the army. Divisions, 
corps, and armies—each has its Special Section representing the MGB; below 
the level of the division down to the regiment and even occasionally the 
battalion, there is a specially empowered emissary of the Special Section. As is 
usual, this emissary has his dossier on everyone in the unit, and the regular 
network of informers to keep him posted on what is happening in the unit. 

This triple-lined system of control—administrative, party, and secret 
police—is reproduced in essentials in every Soviet institution of any conse- 
quence. Among the people interviewed, there seemed to be general agreement 
that the MGB was not only the most feared, but that it appeared to operate 
with the greatest degree of independence at the local level, and that its power 
seemed to be on the increase. 

This is the pattern of controls as it has crystallized in the Soviet system. 
Is there any immediate prospect that it will be modified in the direction of 
providing greater freedom and a higher level of welfare for the Soviet populace? 
The prospects do not appear too bright. For the postwar period, the vista 
held out to the Soviet citizenry is one of primary emphasis on heavy industry 
construction with only secondary attention to improvements in the standard 
of living. While there have been undoubted improvements in living standards 
compared with the war low points, the major energies of reconstruction have 
been concentrated on capital replacement and expansion, and welfare objec- 
tives have necessarily had to be sacrificed in the process. The justification for 
these sacrifices still runs, as it has run in the past, in terms of the dangers of 
capitalist encirclement and the necessity of strengthening the fortress of Com- 
munism against the threat of attack from the imperialist aggressors. 
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But continuing sacrifices breed continuing dissatisfactions. The existence of 
widespread dissatisfactions drives the regime in the direction of strengthening 
its repressive machinery. The secret police follows its own laws of growth— 
increasing in importance and power by the amount of distrust it sows and the 
discord it discovers or invents. The top leadership, to some extent at least, 
becomes a prisoner of the Frankenstein’s monster which it has created—of the 
intelligence which it provides and of the atmosphere of fear and suspicion 
which it generates. The products are such measures as the efforts to seal off 
the Soviet population from all contact with the West, to mute dissatisfactions ~ 
by arousing the most primal instincts of obscurantist nationalism, while at 
the same time invoking the apocalyptic vision of the inevitable triumph of 
world Communism to rally the party faithful. These measures in turn invite 
their own response, a hardening in the attitude of the non-Soviet world toward 
the Soviet Union. The vicious circle is completed as the Soviet regime finds in 
such developments both the occasion and the justification for putting even ` 
greater emphasis on its program of capital expansion and for tightening the 
controls to deal with the dissatisfactions which a high rate of capital invest- 
ment generates. 

It is difficult to see how the Soviet regime can break out of this circle, even 
assuming some desire to do so. It is possible to envisage a theoretical escape 
in the collapse of the western world, either through disintegration within or 
military defeat in which Soviet arms win a cheap and easy victory. But this 
contingency appears highly remote, given continuing economic and military 
strength in the West. It is also theoretically conceivable that the circle can 
be broken by a broad settlement of differences between East and West. The 
existing state of international tension and the long-term doctrinal outlook of 
Communism do not promise a hopeful prospect for such an agreement. The 
vista ahead is an uneasy truce, neither peace nor war, a shadowy no man’s 
land in which danger lurks on all sides. 

Given this setting, the Soviet regime seems doomed to continue to feed on 
crisis and emergency, to emphasize the industrial development which builds 
up its military potential, to sacrifice mass welfare objectives in the interest of 
power, and to rely on its bureaucratic apparatus and its totalitarian controls 
to keep popular discontent in check. This is the moving equilibrium in which 
the Soviet leadership seeks to stabilize its position. It rests on the premise that 
while the regime cannot trust substantial segments of its own population, it 
can still control them. It is a premise for which history has still to provide an 
ultimate test. ' 
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THE VALUE OF THE HOOVER COMMISSION REPORTS 
TO THE EDUCATOR* 


E. & REDFORD 
University of Texas 


The Hoover Commission Reports were not written for the educator and his 
students. The audience was broader and the objective was immediate reform. 
Nevertheless, the educator must pause at this milepost and take stock. The 
reports are thrust upon him as inescapable materials for analysis in class and 
seminar rooms; they record in considerable measure the state of achievement, 
in the development of administrative science; they challenge an examination 
now of the directions and scope of educational motive forces in the next phase 
of university education in public administration. 

Most teachers of public administration probably found the reports of the 
President’s Committee on Administrative Management and of the Attorney 
General’s Committee on Administrative Procedure to be very valuable aids 
in teaching. The publication of the Report with Special Studies and the Final 
Report provided a considerable body of material in convenient form for teacher 
and student use, and the over-all summary of the Committee on Administra- 
tive Management even provided material which could be used in introductory 
courses in American government. Also, these earlier reports dealt with prob- 
lems at the growing points in the study of public administration and offered 
basic points of view around which discussion could be centered. Moreover, 
much of the content of these earlier reports has gone into the broadening stream 
of literature on public administration and hence has had an enduring effect 
upon study in the field. 

What can be said about the possible value for educational purposes of the 
reports of the Hoover Commission, including those of the task forces? 


I. GENERAL COMMENTS 


Several elements of substantial value in the reports are readily apparent. 
First, they focus attention on problems and on the need for understanding and 
improving public management. In this way they will further vitalize the teach- 
ing of public administration. They will help the teacher relate his teaching to 
issues which have current significance to the students. Moreover, the public 
discussion of the reports will probably stimulate interest among a larger num- 
ber of students in the problems of public management and thus enlarge the stu- 
dent audience in public administration. 


* This article is an elaboration of the comments of the author on a similar topic ata 
round table at the Annual Mecting of the American Political Science Association, De- 
cember, 1949. 

1 President’s Committee on Administrative Management, Report with Special Studies 
(Washington, 1987); Final Report of the Attorney Generals Committee on Administrative 
Procedure (Washington, 1941). 
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Second, the reports point up many of the older working assumptions in 
administration and show some of the ways in which these can be implemented. 
Thus, the organizational concepts of integration, staff assistance, and organiza- 
tion according to function are proclaimed and illustrated in a way which will 
give the student a clear grasp of their significance in governmental practice. 
The reports will serve as a link between theoretical materials on organization 
and descriptive data on governmental structure and operations. 

Third, the reports put a new emphasis on some needs and will thereby 
affect the literature of public administration, the practice of government, and 
the content of university courses. Examples are the great emphasis on the need 
for departmental unity and cohesion, for the performance budget, and for de- 
centralization of management functions. Undoubtedly, the teaching of public 
administration will be enriched by the studies of the Hoover Commission, and 
the further studies stimulated by it, in a number of such problem areas. 

In brief, then, the reports can be used to give practical significance to instruc- 
tion, to show how basic assumptions can be implemented, and to concentrate 
attention on vital needs in management trends in the future. Particular teach- 
ers will find other and varying ways in which they can be used. 

There are, nevertheless, a number of inadequacies in the reports which indi- 
cate that they will not, for long at least, occupy a major place in the teaching 
and study of public administration. These may be summarized under five 
headings. The first two state surface generalizations and can be passed over 
briefly; the last three raise fundamental questions about the depth and breadth 
of the so-called “science” of administration and require as much amplification 
as space permits. 

First, the material is scattered and often not very helpful unless the task 
force reports are studied with the reports of the Commission. 

Second, the presentations are sketchy. This is true particularly of the Com- 
mission reports but also of some of the task force reports. The value of the re- 
porting technique in the Commission reports so far as the education of Con- 
gress and the public is concerned would appear to be very great, but the value 
for student use is diminished to the extent that supporting analysis is sacrificed 
for simplicity and brevity in presentation. 


II. INADEQUATE BASES FOR RECOMMENDATIONS 


More significant is the fact that there is all too frequently an unfortunate 
combination of inadequacy of analysis and positiveness in recommendation. 
The form of reporting, with brief and positive statement of recommendations, 
almost always without qualification, gives a tone of certainty and an impression 
of conclusiveness to recommendations. Behind this there is sometimes an ab- . 
sence of sufficient analysis of basic assumptions, of the various facets of prob- 
lems, and of the alternative approaches in their solution. _ 

In some cases a corrective is provided in the remarks of dissenting commis- 
sioners. Thus, when the majority of the Commission recommended that certain 
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regulatory functions “relating to food products be transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and that those relating to other products be placed under 
a reorganized Drug Bureau administered by the public health agency,” Com- 
missioners Pollock and Rowe pointed out that, although the task force groups 
had differed on the proper location of the functions of the Food and Drug 
Administration, the “compromise position of the Commission had not been 
advocated by any of our Task Forces. .. . ”’? At another place they denied the 
factual basis for such a change: 

No substantial evidence has been presented and no convincing case has been made.... 
No evidence has been presented... . 

As individual Commissioners, with insufficient staff at our disposal, we are unable to point 


the way to improvement. But until that way is carefully and thoroughly documented, we 
feel it wiser to leave things as they are.* 


Again, when the task force on Federal Medical Services submitted a two- 
page supplementary statement setting forth “advantages of an independent”’ 
medical agency,? and when the Commission report—without analysis of the 
advantages and disadvantages of independence versus integration with edu- 
cational and social security functions—concluded that “Only the creation of a 
new United Medical Administration’ could remedy existing weaknesses and 
give the needed “leadership, direction and planning,’’® three commissioners 
presented another side of the issue;§ and after arguing that only ‘extraordinary 
circumstances” could justify “creation of another independent agency” they 
concluded, “Nor have the majority stated such reasons.” Commissioner Pol- 
lock felt constrained to state his own reasons for an independent united medical 
agency.® These and other conflicts gave the Commission’s volume on medical 
services the appearance of a personal opinion display counter.® 

In one broad and significant area where positive recommendations were 
summarily offered, the dissents challenged both the adequacy and the cbjec- 
tivity of the supporting analyses. Of the Commission report on Federal Busi- 
ness Enterprises Commissioners Acheson, Pollock and Rowe said: 

Our task force studies of the organizational problems have thus been too narrowly con- 


fined for this Commission to make a real contribution to this comparatively new and com- 
plex sphere of Federal business enterprises.}¢ 


This and other over-all comments were followed by criticism of the Commission 
and the task forces on particular types of activities. On housing agencies: 


We wish here to underscore two factors which the Commission treats inadequately . . 


2 Department of Agriculture, p. 23. 

3 Social Security and Education; Indian Affairs, pp. 49-51. 

4 Federal Medical Services, Supplement to Appendix O, 

5 Medical Activities, p. 15. 

6 Acheson, Aiken and Rowe, Medical Activities, pp. 41—46. 

7 Ibid., p. 42. 8 Ibid., pp. 49—51. l 

? There were four separate statements for eight commissioners. Ibid., pp. 31-52. 

10 Pederal Business Enterprises, p. 92. The full statement is carried at pp. 91-112. 
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We feel the Commission report is defective in following the lead of our task force report 
by considering an important “major purpose” group of programs such as housing in this 
context of “lending, guaranteeing, and insurance... .’’ The Commission report does not 
go into the vital matter of the internal structure . . . except in recommending the vesting 
of authority in the top Housing Administrator.” 


On government lending and “mutualization” these criticisms of the Com- 
mission appear: 

. the Commission report gives no consideration to. .. 

. we have seen no evidence whatever .. . to justify the blanket assertion... . 

. the Commission attempts summarily. . 


. sufficient evidence has not been submitted to us. 
The Commission report overlooks the fundamental factor that.... ” 


As to the Farmers Home Administration, the “task force statistics prove, we 
think, the opposite of what the task force appears to think they prove.... 7% 
As to certain task force reports touching on electrical power and irrigation 
enterprises, the dissenters said ‘accountants have run riot,” parts of the 
analyses “do not appear objective,” and “We feel these reports are ‘special 
pleading’ and not impartial opinion.’ 

Such dissents neutralize the impact of the conclusions of task forces and 
majority commissioners and reveal the vast distance yet to be traversed even 
in the study of problems of administrative structure. More serious are those 
cases where oversimplification in analysis and certainty of tone tend to put 
the imprimatur of finality and certainty on some things on which many will 
think there is need for more complete study and a questioning attitude. 

One example is the status of the regulatory commissions. The issue of the 
“independence” of regulatory agencies is of tremendous importance, and any 
fixation of concepts on the basis of inadequate analysis is unfortunate and 
dangerous. Yet the concept of independence is confirmed by the reports of the 
Commission and its task force on the independent regulatory commissions, 
and this on the basis of partial analysis. 

Several of the omissions in analysis of this problem are notably apparent. 
First, the problem of coordination is considered with a limited perspective. The 
task force concluded that “on the whole, co-ordination is needed in more 
limited areas than might be supposed a priori, and has been achieved in most 
of the major fields through interdepartmental committees or more informal 
techniques”; the Commission concluded that ‘‘Coordination between these 
commissions and the general program of the executive departments is often 
loose and casual and sometimes nonexistent” ° a careful reading of the nine 
unpublished reports on special commissions has led the author to the conclusion 
that there were real problem areas as regards coordination and that there 


1 Pp, 95-99. 12 Pp, 99-102. 13 P, 103. 

144 Pp. 103-112. Compare the statement of Commissioner Aiken, pp. 113-119, of 
Commissioner Forrestal, pp. 121-124, and Commissioner Manasco, pp. 125-127. 

15 Task Force Report on Regulatory Commissions (Appendix N), pp. 27-28. 

16 Regulatory Commissions, p. 4. 
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were also other arcas of activity in which the problem was not now serious.!” 
But the big weakness in the task force analysis is consideration of the problem 
primarily in terms of what has been rather than in terms of what may be. 
Macmahon has pointed out that the need for connection of the commissions 
with the departmental system “‘is likely to depend largely upon the degree to 
which our society will desire to conduct economic regulation as something more 
than deliberately insulated bits of compulsory arbitration applied to points of 
especial strain among conflicting groups.’’!8 Though he cannot give the answers 
on future contingencies and policies, the organization expert should raise 
questions about the adequacy of machinery for possible eventualities. In the 
area, of regulation, this would seem to require that the issue of non-removable 
boards should be considered with some reference to the appropriateness of 
this organizational device if (1) broad planning in such areas as fuel supply, 
transportation facilities, or decentralization of industry were attempted, (2) 
a coordinated attack on an internal economic situation were needed, or (3) 
the requirements of national defense, international policy, or war necessitated. 
quick adaptation of internal economic policies. The proper perspective for 
consideration of the problem must be the world which follows 1929, Hiroshima, 
and the Employment Act of 1946. 

A second omission is the failure to analyze comparable departmental ex- 
perience. The task force listed expertness as one of the four advantages of the 
commission system.'® Yet the separate reports on the commissions show that 
there has been much turnover of commissioners on some commissions, that 
expertness has not been a consistent presidential test in appointment, and that 
expertness often lay in the staff rather than in the commissioners. These facts 
would seem to indicate the wisdom of analyzing the expertness of departmental 
staffs, including bureau chiefs, and of ascertaining whether expertness is not 
an institutional process arising out of staff collaboration. Further analysis 
of departmental experience is needed to show whether other advantages 
claimed for the commission system—impartiality, continuity, deliberation®?°— 
are attainable in proper measure in a properly organized departmental 
hierarchy. . 

Third, wartime experience was not examined. Is there any relevance in the 
experience of coordinators? Gulick has said that these coordinators ‘developed 
the ‘directive’ into what is almost a new tool of coordination.’’*! Does this de- 


17 Unfortunately for the educator, the systematic and detailed studies on the regu- 
latory commissions, prepared for the task force, have not been published. 

18 Arthur W. Macmahon, ‘The Future Organizational Pattern of the Executive 
Branch,” AMERICAN Ponitican Science Review, Vol. 38, pp. 1179-1191, at p. 1189 
(1944), 

19 Task Force Report on Regulatory Commissions, p. 22. 

20 bid., pp. 19-24. Group deliberation was the specific advantage claimed in the task 
force report, but even in single-headed agencies the process of decision involves group 
collaboration. 

2 Luther Gulick, “War Organization of the Federal Government,” AMERICAN 
Poritican Sciences Review, Vol. 38, pp. 1166-1179, at p. 1174 (1944). 
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vice offer any clues for the solution of our regulatory problem in the future?” 

Fourth, the whole matter of the relationship of organization to clientele 
influences on government was not given a searching analysis.” This is a tough 
task but it has been a necessary part of the agenda of research since Herring 
unfolded the problem in 1936.*4 . 

Finally, the Hoover Commission’s recommendations were based upon as- 
sumptions which demand careful study. Cushman’s recommendation for the 
separation of judicial from other functions has been questioned by those who 
wish to maintain the unity of the regulatory process.” The Hoover Commission 
reports present the issue of whether another form of bifurcation can be made 
without weakening government, namely, the separation of planning and pro- 
motion, and of “executive” work from “regulatory” work. Moreover, it is 
assumed that regulatory work is a distinct and separable type of government 
activity. One result is a wide divergence in thought: for most of government not . 
even a federated structure is permissible but only full centralization at the top; 
for regulatory agencies, also, no federated structure is permissible, but only 
full independence, not even mitigated by presidential designation of the 
chairmen of all commissions as was suggested by the task force. May it not 
be that a much wider study of the nature of government and the relationships 
of men is needed? Perhaps administration is myriad complexities—not neat 
contrasts; perhaps its only unifying characteristic is that it is a channel through 
which an effort is made to carry the process of government from centers of 
political power to the fingertips of action, and that the real research which is 
needed is on the relationships of men at various levels in a hierarchy and par- 
ticularly on the relationships between political and permanent officials. This, 
it may be added, is not a criticism of the recommendation of the Commission 
that authority be concentrated legally in department heads; rather, it is a 
protest against a pattern of thought which assumes that the problem of 
administrative organization and operation is solved by complete integration 
or complete independence; it is a suggestion that, after all, the problem of 
regulatory work may be no different from that of other work but that in both 
cases there is a proper area for political motivation and push and also a proper 
area, for independence, impartiality, and resistance to overhead command. 

Other examples of Commission recommendations which tend to fix organiza- 


2 See Robert E. Cushman, The Independent Regulatory Commissions (New York, 
1941), p. 648, for comments on a proposal by William A. Robson for ministerial influence 
through the “open letter of instruction.” 

23 There was, it should be said, some analysis of this sort in the nine unpublished 
volumes on the separate commissions. 

* E. Pendleton Herring, Public Administration and the Public Interest (NewYork, 
1936). 

% See particularly James M. Landis, The Administrative Process (New Haven, 1938); 
Attorney General’s Committee on Administrative Procedure, Final Report, pp. 55-60; 
Frederick F. Blachly and Miriam E. Oatman, Federal Regulatory Action and Control 
(Washington, 1940), pp. 177—182. For the proposal for separation of functions, see Robert 
E. Cushman, “The Problem of the Independent Regulatory Commissions,” in President’s 
Committee on Administrative Management, Report with Special Studies, pp. 207-248. 
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tional trends in areas where many will think further inquiry is needed may 
be cited. One is the combination of an “administrative” chairman and a de- 
liberative commission of which the chairman is one member. Commissioner 
Pollock prefixed his statement of specific objections to this kind of arrangement 
for the Civil Service Commission with the following statement: 

While this compromise might prove to be workable in administrations when both 
strong leadership is displayed by the chairman and a considerable degree of restraint and 


cooperation is exercised by the other commissioners, in my opinion, this form of organiza- 
tion has little to recommend it as a permanent institutional arrangement. 


The same kind of arrangement was recommended by the Commission for the 
regulatory commissions.*”? There are certain practical advantages in the con- 
centration of responsibility for “administrative” duties, and already the system 
recommended by the Commission has been adopted for the Civil Service Com- 
mission and the Maritime Commission.’ It may be, however, that this arrange- 
ment merely provides an answer for the minor part of the problem of commis- 
sion performance and overlooks the broader problem of effective organization 
for the whole task of an agency. 

Another example is the support given to the idea that staff aids to the presi- 
dent, and interdepartmental and cabinet committees can be a full answer to 
the problem of coordination at the upper level. Two comments may be made. 
First, the teacher who wants a searching analysis of the problem of staff aids 
in the president’s office will not find it in the publications of the Commission 
but in earlier published materials.*® Second, the place of the cabinet and its 
members needs to be exhaustively examined with reference to the problems of 
coordination and leadership within the executive branch. 

The Hoover Commission did not establish a position for a cabinet which 
would represent a structurally integrated organization. It did not, as has been 
seen in discussion of the recommendations concerning the regulatory com- 
missions, provide for full structural integration. A number of other units of 
organization outside the departmental structure were retained or recommended. 
As for the cabinet, it concluded: “The cabinet as a body, however, is not an 
effective council of advisors to the President and it does not have a collective 
responsibility for Administration policies.’’ 

The Commission did not discuss the individual position of the cabinet mem- 


*6 Personnel Management, p. 54. 27 Regulatory Commissions, pp. 5-6. 

28 Reorganization Plans Nos. 5 and 6 of 1949. 

29 As in articles in this Review, including Don K. Price, ‘Staffing the Presidency,” 
Vol. 40, pp. 1154-1168 (1946); Wayne Coy, ‘‘Basic Problems,” Vol. 40, pp. 1124-1137 
(1946); John J. Corson, “Organizing Government Staff Services for Full Employment,” 
Vol. 89, pp. 1157-1169 (1945); Edwin G. Nourse and Bertram M. Gross, “The Role of 
the Council of Economic Advisers,” Vol. 42, pp. 283-295 (1948); Sidney W. Souers, 
“Policy Formation for National Security,” Vol. 43, pp. 534—543 (1949); Ralph J. Watkins, 
“Economie Mobilization,” Vol. 43, pp. 555-563 (1949); Fritz Morstein Marx, “The 
Bureau of the Budget: Its Evolution and Present Role,” Vol. 39, pp. 653-684, 869-898 
(1945). See also John D. Millett, The Process and Organization of Government Planning 
(New York, 1947). 

30 General Management of the Executive Branch, pp. 17-18. 
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ber—as in part a semi-captive of his department and in part an independent 
personal chieftain—nor whether it was imperative that cabinet members be 
anchored more closely to the presidency through greater participation in the 
policy-making process. 

The Commission declared, however, that there must be “unity of purpose” 
in the executive branch.*! A question remains: can unity of purpose be achieved 
without more sharing of purpose and more achievement, of decision in a council 
of men responsible for translating such decisions into administrative practice? 
If unity of purpose is the objective, is there not a gap in the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s recommendations which look on the one hand toward integration within 
the departments and on the other toward an adequately staffed presidency 
but which leave in the middle a loosely coordinated group of department heads 
representing only a portion of the executive branch? 

It may be assumed that personal responsibility of the president, rather 
than collective responsibility of the cabinet, was the foundation on which the 
Hoover Commission had to build. Even so, basic questions remain. Is it 
necessary to reduce the strain on the coordinative and planning machinery in 
the president’s office by a larger measure of structural integration than was 
recommended by the Hoover Commission? Is it possible, also, that the presi- 
dent could obtain more continuing unity in his administration if he made 
extensive use of the heads of a structurally integrated mechanism and perhaps 
certain staff aides in an advisory council? Would the nation be safer for the 
hard tests of the future (with the inevitable uncertainties concerning compe- 
tence and motivations of presidents) if a custom of deliberating with such a 
council before decision was reached on major questions were firmly fixed? The 
viewpoint of a former president and experienced administrator on the lack of 
utility of a deliberative council as an aid to a responsible chief commands at- 
tention, but it may yet be true that unity for the executive branch and safety 
for the nation can be provided in sufficient measure only by a balanced com- 
bination of personal leadership (and under our system, personal responsibility), 
staff aids, and a deliberative council of cooperative men. Many administrators 
find it difficult to use a deliberative council, but it may be true, nevertheless, 
that the size and significance of the presidential task require a broadening of 
the counsel on which the political decisions affecting the work of the executive 
branch are based. And it may be that the incorporation of the cabinet into the 
deliberative process would help counteract the separatistic influences at the de- 
partmental level and facilitate the flow of purpose from the political chiefs to 
the working groups below. 

Our point here is merely that these problems are too important to be dis- 
missed summarily in a study of government organization, and that the teacher 
of government must continue his search for a fuller view of them and, it may 
be added, of the connected problems of executive-legislative relations. 


41 Ibid., p. viii. 
3a Contrast the view of Herman Finer, “The Hoover Commission Reports,” Political 
Science Quarterly, Vol. 64, pp. 579-595, 405-419 (1949). 
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in another area limitation of point of view in analysis does not lead to 
finality and certainty, but does delay the full shift in thought which many 
will think is long overdue. The Commission’s report on personnel fails to reach 
beyond organization and procedure to the deeper and richer challenges in 
personnel administration. In this instance, dissent keeps alive hope for the 
future. Commissioner Pollock appealed boldly and eloquently for a new way 
of thinking about personnel administration which was not confined to “legalis- 
tic, procedural, paper-processing techniques”; which recognized that the prob- 
lem is one of “human relations, requiring an understanding of human moti- 
vation”; which allowed “triumph of purpose over technique” and. ‘‘more con- 
cern with people than with procedures,”?? 


II. GAPS IN COMMISSION STUDY 


The foregoing comments point up the incompleteness in the analysis of 
problems which were tackled by the Commission; in addition, there were vast 
problem areas which were either not considered or were given scant attention. 
These gaps constitute a further inadequacy of the Commission studies for 
instructional purposes. 

It appears that some of the omitted problem areas were not proper subjects 
for full analysis under the limited statutory directive to the Commission.® 
It is still true, nevertheless, that their omission seriously limits the utility of 
the Commission’s reports, either for the educator or for the legislator. 

One gap is that of Congressional relations. Here and there through the Com- 
mission’s and the task forces’ reports there are references to such relations, but 
nowhere is there an analysis of problems arising from present relationships 
between Congress and the administrative agencies and of the possibilities for 
devising institutional safeguards to protect each in the proper performance of 
its legitimate functions." The problem has complementary faces: the multiple 
contacts between the separate parts of Congress and the administrative struc- 
ture, and the difficulty of raising significant issues of program and administra- 
tive method to responsible centers of deliberation and decision. The problem 
is In part one of Congressional operations, but it also has its administrative 


2 Personnel Management, pp. 47-59. 

3 Legislation creating the Commission (61 Stat. at L. 246) declared it ‘‘to be the policy 
of Congress to promote economy, efficiency, and improved service in the transaction of 
the public business in the departments, bureaus, agencies, boards, commissions, offices, 
independent establishments, and instrumentalities of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment by— 

(1) limiting expenditures to the lowest amount consistent with the efficient perform- 
ance of essential services, activities, and functions; 

(2) eliminating duplication and overlapping of services, activities, and functions; 

(3) consolidating services, activities, and functions of a similar nature; 

(4) abolishing services, activities, and functions not necessary to the efficient conduct 
of government; and 

(5) defining and limiting executive functions, services and activities.” 

% See Leonard D. White, “Congressional Control of the Public Service,” AMERICAN 
Pourrican Science Review, Vol. 39, pp. 1-11 (1945). 
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aspects. The Hoover Commission may have been reaching toward the heart 
of the problem when it proposed departmental integration, performance budg- 
eting, and further use of staff aides in upper levels of the executive branch. 
But the implications and the sufficiency of these arrangements with respect 
to Congressional relations were not analyzed. In part the gap is one in struc- 
tural analysis: what is the relation of executive integration to Congressional 
supervision and direction? Is the former the prerequisite to the latter? But the 
gap in analysis is deeper: what is the nature of the responsibility of the execu- 
tive branch and what in turn are the responsibilities of the Congress? 

A connected omission is the failure to analyze the implications of administra- 
tive development of the program of government. Some aspects of this problem, 
it will be recalled, were analyzed by James Hart for the Brownlow Commit- 
tee.* In a variety of ways political scientists, particularly in the postwar period, 
have shown an increasing consciousness of the centrality of the problem of 
policy formation in administration.** Here and there the work of the Hoover 
Commission and its task forces reflects an appreciation of the significance of 
program development and program analysis.*7 But the failure to recognize the 
centrality of these aspects of the work of the executive branch had unfortunate 
results. First, it left gaps in recommendations. Thus, in the list of aids for the 
departmental secretary there is a glaring omission of any policy aids.** Queries: 
are aids on managerial aspects of administration sufficient for the attainment 
of the departmental unity desired by the Commission? Can bureauitis be 
checked, departmental cohesion be achieved, and integrated development of 
correlated programs be expected if program planning organs are not established 
in departmental offices? Again, does the Commission implement the presidency 
as fully for study of the various types of policy problems as it does for mana- 
gerial leadership? A more significant consequence, however, is the failure to 
provide an integrated analysis of the methodology and the significance in a 
democratic government of policy development in the executive branch of the 
government. l : 

Accompanying this omission and that of Congressional relations is the fur- 
ther omission of searching inquiry into the effects of external factors upon the 
unity, force, and position of administrative agencies. One critical analysis of 
the Commission’s work has pointed out that the Commission confined itself 
to the “architect-carpenter job” without “obtaining first any fresh awareness 
of the ways in which majority rule is squeezed between the millstones of pres- 
sure groups, Congressional appropriation committees and vested able-bodied 


% James Hart, “The Exercise of Rule-Making Power,” in Report with Special Studies, 
pp. 313-355. 

3 See particularly Paul H. Appleby, Policy and Administration (University, Alabama, 
1949); C. J. Friedrich, “Public Policy and the Nature of Administrative Responsibility,” 
in ©. J. Friedrich and Edward S. Mason (eds.), Public Policy (Cambridge, 1940), Ch. 1. 

37 As in the task force report on Departmental Management (Appendix E), especially 
at pp. 16, 51-54, 

38 Commission report on General Management of the Executive Branch, p. 38. 
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bureaucratic interests.”39 The Commission did not analyze the relationship 
of administration to the power forces in society. Its reports do not show a 
consciousness of the fact that administrative effectiveness is dependent upon 
a heavy balance of supports over resistances in the power context of society.*° 
Without this consciousness integration tends to become a mechanician’s toy or 
a, budgeteer’s weapon rather than a tool of democratic purpose; without it the 
search for efficiency must be in terms of man-hours and man-yields rather than 
according to degree of attainment of social purpose. 

These omissions on Congressional relations, policy formation, and power 
exertions clarify amazing contradictions in Commission declarations. On the 
one hand, the Commission could state: “There is perhaps no time in history 
when it has been more important to evaluate the effectiveness of the executive 
branch of the Government in carrying out the will of the Congress and the 
people.’’#! On the other, it could conclude: ‘Thus, in the early stages of plan- 
ning, our attention was directed upon the largest spending activities of the 
Government with the expectation that these functions would provide the most 
fruitful ground for economy and savings.” # The cat is out of the bag: cost of 
performance, not results of performance, was the primary objective of study. 
There is merit in the objective, but it is a partial objective nevertheless. 

Some other significant gaps in the Commission’s study should be noted. Onc 
is the failure to study the place of public relations in development and effectua- 
tion of policy. In part, this is related to the omissions discussed above, for 
public relations is a part of both defensive and aggressive administrative poli- 
tics, a part of the effort of administrative agencies to create or maintain a 
sufficient area of consensus and power support for continuance or expansion of 
program in line with the trends set by agency traditions and current motiva- 
tions.“ But it has other aspects, one of which is the problem of public distrust 
of bureaucracy and the correlative lack of prestige of public employment. The 
Hoover Commission did not join in the criticism of the public employee, but 
it made no positive effort to discover the roots of public sentiments concerning 
bureaucracy and bureaucrats or to determine if these sentiments had a real 
effect upon the effectiveness of the executive branch and, if so, whether the 
Commission might be the first instrument for re-education of the public. 

Another gap is the lack of a broad and inclusive study of the problem of 
decentralization.“* The task force study on federal-state relations has now been 
published,“ and the Commission made a brief report on the subject. The 


38 Public Affairs Institute, The Hoover Report—Half a Loaf (Washington, 1949), p. 7. 
10 See Norton E. Long, “Power and Administration,” Public Administration Review, 
Vol. 9, pp. 257-264 (1949). 


i Concluding Report, p. 3. 2 Thid., p. 45. 43 See Long, op. cil., p. 258. 
4 The Commission noted in its Concluding Report, p. 46, that “There still may be 
much needed work to be done... in such fields as public relations and executive-legis- 


lative relationships; and the reorganization problems of the field services are still 
practically untapped.” 

% Council of State Governments, Federal-State Relations (Report prepared for the 
Hoover Commission), 8. Doc. No. 81, 81st Cong., 1st Ses., 1949. 
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Commission also arranged for a study of federal field services, but it did not 
publish the study and included only a three-page statement on the problem 
in one of its final reports.“ But the time has come, the need is urgent, for a 
really comprehensive study of all aspects of the problem of carrying the services 
of government from Washington to the communities of the nation. Among 
other things such a study should include analysis of the scope of the need 
for decentralization, the potentialities for devolution of administrative opera- 
tions, the factors affecting choice between cooperative federalism and federal 
field administration, the managerial and political problems in each system, 
the place and forms of regional organization, the methods of coordinating 
related programs at area office levels,*® the proper use of lay cooperation and 
community participation, the possibilities for providing community informa- 
tion centers, the ways of sharing information and purpose with field personnel, 
and the place of community public relations activities in bridging the gap 
between Washington agencies and the grassroots. It is lamentable that another 
study should have been completed without attention to these vital problems 
of democratic government and efficient administration. 


IV. THE NATURE, PURPOSE, AND PLACE OF ADMINISTRATION 


The foregoing comments point toward the conclusion that the problems of 
the executive branch are part of a wider web of relationships and that even 
the central features of structure and managerial process need to be studied in 
a broad, varied, and baffling context. This is no novel idea for political scien- 
tists, who have come to realize the necessity for a restatement of the problems 
of the executive branch in terms broader than those which have characterized 
the study of management in the past. But the Hoover Commission, working 
within the confines of a narrowly framed statute, provided no fresh view, no 
deeper insight, no clearer exposition, than we have had in the past on the basic 
complexities. And this is the fundamental deficiency of the Commission’s 
reports for educational purposes. They give no picture of the nature, purpose 
and position of administration and the executive branch in today’s govern- 
ment and today’s society. 

Admittedly, some steps for reform can be justified without such a picture. 
Conversely, however, there is danger that Congress and the public will be 
misled into a false sense of security by surface management studies, and the 
- educator carries an obligation to provide his students with the grasp of funda- 
mental factors which must have attention in the long-run search for effective 
government. 

The need for broader and deeper study in educational centers than that made 
by the Hoover Commission may be illustrated by brief reference to four types 


46 Overseas Administration, Federal-State Relations, Federal Research, pp. 25-37. 

47 General Management of the Executive Branch, pp. 42-45. 

48 See the author’s Field Administration of Wartime Rationing (Washington, 1947), 
passim, and the literature cited therein. 
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of factors which, in the author’s opinion, need more attention in the future. 
In part some of these have been adverted to already, but they need restatement 
as part of the context of modern government. 

First, study of the executive branch must be grounded in ecology. For one 
thing, it must look at the “logic of events.” As Gaus has said, “the study of 
public administration must begin with some explanation of why people burden 
themselves with something which many of them, at least, resent.’’*? It must 
take account of the “changes which coerce us into the use of government.’’®° 
Analysis of these changes should enable men to project their vision toward 
the future and see the probable demands upon the executive branch of the 
government. They may then be better equipped to constitute arrangements 
which will be sufficient for things which are to come. In addition, it must take 
account of environmental attitudes concerning bureaucrats and politicians.” 
To realize the content and significance of these is a condition requisite to 
pursuit of means of modifying traditional notions or adjusting administrative 
practice and public relations to their imperatives. Also, it must take account 
of the position of Mr. Citizen in city or town X who is faced with the complexi- 
ties and unknowables of the government around him. Students of the executive 
branch should face up to the question as to whether there are any other answers 
to this problem besides providing a salary for an ‘assistant Congressman. Fi- 
nally, it must take account of the complex of forces in a richly diversified social 
and economic society and a highly disintegrated political situation, and of the 
challenges arising therefrom to the fashioner of governmental mechanism and 
procedure. 

Second, there appears to be need for centering attention on program opera- 
tions. One beginning here might be a penetrating analysis of types of program 
functions. It would be helpful if this could be done without too much restriction 
from concepts developed in other contexts, such as those which developed with 
the evolution of judicial and legislative organs, and hence with opportunity to 
see the distinctive elements in administrative functions. Perhaps there has been 
too much effort to rationalize as “‘quasi’”’ and too little effort to study functions 
for what they are per se. 

The future analysis of functions may be made from various approaches. 
Thus, the rich possibilities may be illustrated by suggestion that functions 
may be studied vertically with the purpose of determining the points of divi- 
sion in a hierarchy between discretionary and automatic functions; horizontally 
to see the variations of questions of organization, procedure, and responsibil- 
ity with types of functions; and as a whole to see the peculiar problems in 
carrying out different types of programs, e.g., the differences between service 
and control functions, or between moderating strains in the economy or 
stabilizing elements in the economy. It may be that a more vigorous entry 


49 John Merriman Gaus, Reflections on Public Administration (University, Alabama, 
1947), pp. 2-3. 
50 Tbid., p. 5. í See Gaus’ comments, tbid., p. 14. 
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of the student of political science into these areas would do much to reintegrate 
the study of public administration, which has been distributed in its various 
aspects to the management experts, the lawyers, and the program specialists. 

Whatever merit or lack of merit there may be in these suggestions concerning 
possible areas of study, there can be no doubt that vast new problem areas 
would be opened for consideration if the student of government gave the same 
attention to the unfolding of the program of government in the process of its 
administration which he has given to structure and managerial process. One 
result would be to enlarge the consciousness that the executive branch of the 
government has a significant part in determining the policies under which men 
live. The idea that administration was separate from politics developed in a 
period when men thought that “legislative?” power could not be delegated. ` 
With the breadth and generality of modern delegations it is far too late for 
students of political science to study administration as management only 
rather than as a channel for the conversion of policy directives into definite 
lines of program action or, it should be added, of inaction. Once it is firmly 
grasped that in the process of administration program can be expanded, con- 
tracted, created, or vetoed, the setting is provided for analysis of many prob- 
lems of personnel, organization, and political responsibility. 

The implications also of policy recommendation to the Congress need further 
study. This, however, needs to be based upon an exhaustive study of what 
the significance has been, and may be expected to be, of presidential leadership 
and of agency recommendation in general program areas where responsibility 
has previously been delegated to the executive branch. How creative have 
agencies been? From whence does the new view come? Musi politics freshen 
the bureaus or commissions from above if they are to be originative? Do any 
present organizational and procedural techniques serve to crystallize the short 
and the narrow view? Is presidential planning the sole resource for the large 
and the fresh view? Or is a further search for institutional arrangement down- 
ward and outward needed? 

Once it is fully understood that the essence of government, including ad- 
ministration, is program action, the significance of a third element in study is 
emphasized. This is the search for internal factors which make for the success 
of institutional operations. In various ways a richer view of institutional opera- 
tion has developed in recent years. First, the writings of Barnard and others 
have shown the importance of the communication of purpose in obtaining 


82 Political scientists have recognized the importance of this aspect of government 
rather lately. When Edwin E. Witte wrote his article on “Administrative Agencies and 
Statute Lawmaking” in Public Administration Review, Vol. 2, pp. 116-125 (1942), he 
noted that he had found only one article on the subject, namely, O. Douglas Weeks, 
“Initiation of Legislation by Administrative Agencies,” Brooklyn Law Review, Vol. 9, 
pp. 117-131 (1939-1940). But Carl McFarland in Judicial Control of the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Interstate Commerce Commission, 1920-1980 (Cambridge, 1933), 
Ch. 5, had drawn some interesting conclusions on administrative recommendations to 
Congress. 
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the cooperation of men in institutional effort." Second, attention to human 
motivation has led students of administration to see the importance of the 
“triumph of purpose over technique”’ in all matters affecting the competence 
and morale of workers in an organization. Third, the study of the Attorney 
General’s Committee on Administrative Procedure has indicated the extent 
to which public decision and action is the result of the collaboration of men of 
complementary competencies in an institutional fabric. Communication, moti- 
vation, collaboration, are words which convey the nature of the process of 
attaining purpose in organization. 

Fourth, the sense of the importance of values, recently examined in this 
journal, needs to pervade the study of administration." The prime reason for 
this is the two-way participation of the administrative agencies in program 
development—as aid to Congress and as amplifier of programs under their 
directives. The ends-means dichotomy breaks down in that vast middle area 
of the governmental hierarchy where men are unbound, or loosely bound, by 
prescriptives of policy and where the content of program takes form in the 
discretion and vigor of men.*® Likewise, as objective analysis of the expert 
breaks into this area where men “‘are left at large” under their directives but 
subjected to manifold special influences, objectivity loses its virility if guided 
by no principle of integrity. 

Invariably men seeking this principle return to one or the other of two 
themes, and too often without seeing the possible conflicts between them. One 
is the theme of political responsibility which carries with it the implications 
that administration is a subordinate function and that in a democracy it must 
be responsive to the channels for proper expression of the dominant will of the 
community. The other is the theme of the public interest, which assumes that 
there are areas of generality of interest larger than various particular interests 
and that this generality of interest should be objectified in administration. The 
conflict between the two as guides to administration arises whenever a political 
directive seems to the administrator to carry some concept of purpose which 
contradicts or falls short of his view of the general interests of society. 

Perhaps it is the task of science to search for ways in which these two 
ethical imperatives may be accommodated, as best they can be, in the practice 
of government. The overriding supremacy of the political will, as expressed in 
a proper directive, seems inescapable as the first canon of administrative 
ethics. But directives in the modern day generally leave the top hierarchy of 
the executive branch with a vast area in which it may give its own content 
to government, and often the political directives in such cases are framed 


53 Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive (Cambridge, 1938); Herbert A. 
Simon, Administrative Behavior (New York, 1948). “Management,” says Donald C. Stone, 
“cannot secure its aims on a command basis.” In Joseph E. McLean (ed.), The Public 
Service and University Education (Princeton, 1949), p. 59. 

^ Fritz Morstein Marx, “Administrative Ethics and the Rule of Law,” AMERICAN 
Pouitican Science Review, Vol. 48, pp. 1119-1144 (1949). 

65 Compare Simon, op. cit., Ch. 3. 
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in words which seem only to transfer the search for the public interest to the 
administrator. Moreover, the administrative hierarchy may recommend to 
the political superiors a new standard of decision and action which accords 
with its concept of the public interest. 

The search for ways of embodying these two standards of ethics in the- 
practice of the executive branch is the dominating need in the study of ad- 
ministration and one of the dominating needs in the study of politics. The two 
together, properly accommodated, may form a standard of social efficiency. 
To state the implications of such a standard and to find ways of implementing 
it in the discharge of government functions is the difficult but essential re- 
quirement in organization, procedure, and human motivation. 


V. CONCLUSION 


The educator played a significant role in carving out the initial sphere of 
study in public administration and in defining the standards of the efficiency 
and economy movement. The confinement of interest and the confidence in 
proposed solutions simplified the task of reform and have given an impression 
of progress toward better public administration. In the hands of a later genera- 
tion. of scholars the study of public administration has become more diversified, 
more inquisitive and less dogmatic, more sophisticated and less affected with 
certainty of distinctive mission. It may be anticipated that the study in the 
future will be more richly grounded in ecology, program analysis, institutional 
behavior, and ethical foundations. As a result the reach for materials of study 
will extend beyond the management center to the peripheries of psychology, 
politics, economics, and ethics. The requirements on management analysis will 
themselves be more complex. Whether in the end new lines of reform toward 
a broader goal of social efficiency can be charted, or old lines substantiated from 
a more fertile base, is a part of the challenge to the educator to give his students 
both the wide and the penetrating view and some guiding tests of principle. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


The trend towards public ownership or control of certain basic industries 
and services, particularly those relating to fuel, power, transport and banking, 
is a secular movement of world-wide dimensions. Traces of it can be found, in 
greater or less degree, in almost every country which is economically developed, 
and in many backward ones as well. 

The political scientist who studies this subject in his own country is almost 
certain to feel strongly tempted to consider developments elsewhere. There is a 
deep fascination in comparing and contrasting the manner in which this great 
movement manifests itself in different countries. The pattern of development 
will inevitably be influenced by history, and by variations in the political, 
economic, legal, psychological and sociological characteristics of the several 
nations. These divergences, however, serve to heighten the interest by enabling 
us to distinguish the fundamental elements of general significance from the 
incidental aspects of local significance due to national idiosyncrasies. 

In attempting a brief comparison of the administration of nationalised 
industries in England and France, I am fully aware of the pitfalls which lie in 
the path, and I would not claim to have avoided them all. A difficulty en- 
countered in the present instance is that most of the serious French documen- 
tary material is legalistic and conceptual in character. The inductive method, 
based on painstaking factual observation, has made little headway in France in 
the social sciences. Furthermore press comment, in France as in England, is 
for the most part tendentious and politically biased. 


Il. THE PRE-WAR SITUATION 


We are concerned here primarily with the post-war or post-liberation pro- 
grammes of nationalisation in the two countries. It is helpful, however, to con- 
sider briefly the pre-war situation. In France there is a long tradition of publie 
enterprise, derived originally from Colbert, which finds expression in the na- 
tional ownership of such famous institutions as the Gobelins, Beauvais and 
Sévres factories. During the 19th century the State acquired a monopoly for 
the manufacture and sale of matches and tobacco products. In 1924 the State 
entered the field of nitrogen production, and of potash extraction in Alsace. 

The State played an important part in the construction of the French 
railway system from 1842, when a law prescribed the creation of nine principal 
lines radiating from Paris, which were to be exploited by companies enjoying 
concessions. An increasing share of the prime costs of construction were as- 
sumed by the State, and under successive agreements it became customary for 
operating deficits to be met out of national funds. This produced “La, crise 


1 For an account of these and other early developments see Marcel Ventenat, D Ez- 
périence des Nationalisations (Paris, 1947), Ch. 4. 
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de la concession” which led to the purchase by the State of the western system 
in 1908. In 1918, with the return to France of Alsace-Lorraine, the State took 
over the railways in those provinces. 

In order to secure co-ordination a Directing Committee was set up to super- 
vise the entire railway system. It was assisted by a higher Railway Council. 
At the same time an approach towards financial unity was made by the estab- 
lishment of a common fund. Despite these measures, the burden falling on the 
French Treasury continued to grow incessantly, and in 1937 the Société Natio- 
nale des Chemins de Fer Frangais (S.N.C.F.) was formed. This body is a mixed 
economic enterprise (société anonyme d'économie mixte) of the type frequently 
found on the continent of Europe, in which both public and private interests 
participate.? In this instance the State has a majority holding of 51 per cent of 
the stock. The existing companies were not eliminated either as regards their 
capital interest or functions of management, so that this measure can only be 
regarded as a limited and partial form of nationalisation. The organs of the S.N. 
C.F. consist of the stockholders’ meeting, which is attended by the representa- 
tives of the Government and the concessionaire companies, the Governing 
Board, and the General Direction. The Governing Board contains ten members 
representing the State, five representing the companies and five representing 
the railway employees. The chairman of the Board is selected from the first- 
named group and he is given a casting vote in case of need. 

The General Direction is the chief executive organ. It consists of a director- 
general, two deputy directors-general and a secretary-general, all nominated 
by the chairman, on the recommendation of the governing board and with the 
approval of the Minister of Public Works and Transport. Thus on all the organs 
of the 8.N.C.F. the State has a preponderant voice which can insist on the rail- 
ways being run as a public service.? 

The electricity supply industry in France before the War presented certain 
not entirely dissimilar features. Government intervention was called for in the 
first instance in order to permit transmission equipment to be placed on the 
highways. The utility undertakings were compelled to apply for permission to 
the local authorities, who were empowered by Acts passed in 1906, 1925 and 
1935 to impose increasingly strict conditions on them in exchange for the con- 
cession.4 

The electricity generating plants were at first required only to comply with 
the regulations applicable to dangerous, inconvenient or unhealthy industries, 
but after the First World War the State was authorised to enter the field where 
private enterprise was lacking or where very large hydro-electric undertakings 


2 “Les Nationalisations en France et en Grande-Bretagne,” La Documentation 
Française, August 27, 1948, Notes Documentaires et Études, No. 988, p. 15. 

3 “La Reconstruction de la §.N.C.F. et Ses Perspectives d’Avenir,” La Documentation 
Française, April 28, 1948. Notes Documentaires et Etudes, No. 890, p. 10. 

4 Jean-Marie Auby, “La Nationalisation du Gaz et de ]’Hlectricité” in L. Julliot de la 
Morandiére and Maurice Byé (eds.), Les Nationalisations en France (Paris, 1948), pp. 
111-112, 
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were projected involving many different interests. The Government thus came 
to form mixed enterprises, such as the Compagnie Nationale du Rhône (1921) 
and the Energie Électrique de la Moyenne Dordogne (1928). Coal burning 
generating plants were brought under public control in 1935 and a complete 
administrative service was set up for this purpose in the Ministry of Public 
Works.’ 

An event of a different type was the law passed in 1936 authorising the na- 
tionalisation of the armament industry. This measure arose from the moral 
revolt against the “merchants of death,” as the armament manufacturers were 
called. The statute empowered the Government to expropriate, wholly or par- 
tially, undertakings engaged in manufacturing or trading in munitions of war. 
The power so conferred had to be exercised before the end of March, 1937. 
Apart from this limited power of acquisition, undertakings engaged in the 
production or sale of war material were henceforth to function only with the 
authorisation of the State and under its control. This control extended to inter- 
mediaries and even publicity agents. Very slight use was made of these far- 
reaching powers by the Ministers for War and the Navy. The French Admiralty 
took over only two small factories making torpedoes; the War Department ac- 
quired only highly specialised establishments in need of development, They 
amounted to no more than ten undertakings employing a total of 10,000 work- 
people. 

On the other hand, the Air Ministry, then under the direction of M. Pierre 
Cot, made extensive use of these powers. Six great corporations were formed 
(subsequently reduced to four by amalgamation) to take over commercial 
firms making military aircraft. They were based on territorial groupings, 
there being a Société Nationale de Constructions Aéronautiques du Nord, 
and others for the Centre, the South-West and the South-East of France re- 
spectively. These corporations were in form mixed economic enterprises but 
almost the whole of their capital—and therefore the management—is in the 
hands of the State.® 

Britain did not have a strongly marked tradition of public enterprise going 
back for centuries, such as existed in France. Moreover, the philosophy of 
laissez faire formulated by Adam Smith and the other classical economists, 
and Herbert Spencer, was much more fully accepted during the 19th century 
in England than in France. But during the twenty or thirty years prior to the 
outbreak of the Second World War there were numerous examples of public 
enterprise in several industries and services. 

An early example was the Port of London Authority, set up in 1908 on the 
initiative of Mr. Lloyd George to take over and operate the vast complex of 
river works, quays, docks, warehouses, bridges, ete. which make up the great 


ë The headquarters organisation was known as La Direction de l’filectricité de I’ Etat. 
Below it were nine provincial organs, each directed by an engineer-in-chief of the Pont et 
Chaussées, and a control service over the distribution of electricity in each département. 
“Les Nationalisations en France et en Grande-Bretagne,” op. cit., p. 12. 
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port of London.’ This is in no sense a Government-managed undertaking. It was 
an isolated instance of public ownership, forced on a Liberal Government by 
the bankrupt condition of the commercial dock companies and the urgent need 
to modernise Britain’s chief port. 

- As regards the gas industry, about 35 per cent of the output was produced 
by undertakings owned and operated by the larger city councils, the remainder 
being in the hands of commercial companies. Both types of operator were 
stringently regulated by public utility legislation and administrative orders in 
respect of prices, profits, obligation to supply, quality of gas, non-discrimination 
between consumers, and cognate matters. 

A similar situation existed in the electricity supply industry, but here the 
relative proportions held by private and public ownership were reversed. About 
two-thirds of the industry was in the hands of the great municipalities, while a 
third was owned by commercial companies. Between the Wars, however, 
government action became of great importance in initiating, designing, con- 
structing and operating a “national grid”, that is, an interconnected trans- 
mission system operating on a standard voltage which links up the principal 
generating stations. Generating stations poured their output into the grid; 
from there it was supplied in bulk to statutory undertakers for distribution 
to consumers.’ The national grid and the great regional schemes which fitted 
into it were designed by the Electricity Commission, a public authority ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Transport and exercising planning and judicial 
functions. The task of adopting, executing, financing and operating the schemes 
was the responsibility of the Central Electricity Board, a publie corporation 
set up in 1926. The object was to improve, increase and cheapen the generation 
of electricity. Distribution was left in the hands of the municipal and com- 
mercial operators who were subject to public utility control of the familiar 
type. 

Public enterprise played little or no part in building up the British railway 
system. There was, of course, a long established system of regulating railway 
rates and charges. There were administrative tribunals to fix or approve passen- 
ger fares and freight rates, to prevent undue preferences between one trader 
and another, and to remedy the absence of reasonable facilities;® but none of 
this type of intervention even remotely resembled nationalisation. In 1930, 
independent regulatory commissions were set up to regulate motorbus and 
motorcoach services, and in 1938, the motor haulage industry was brought 


7 Lincoln Gordon, “The Port of London Authority” in W. A. Robson (ed.), Public 
Enterprise (London, 1987), pp. 14-57. See also Lincoln Gordon, The Public Corporation 
in Great Britain (London, 1988), pp. 18-83; W. A. Robson, The Government and Misgovern- 
ment of London (2d ed., London, 1948), pp. 131-139. 

8 See G. Haldane, “The Central Electricity Board and Other Electricity Authorities” 
in Public Enterprise, op. cit. 

See W. A. Robson, Justice and Administrative Law (2d ed., London, 1947), Ch. 3, 
for an account. ay 
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under similar control. The object was, partly at least, to reduce competition 
with the railways. i 

The outstanding example of nationalisation in Britain before the War was 
broadcasting. Here we find a service used by almost every household taker. 
over at a very early stage of its history by a public corporation, which owns 
and operates it as a national monopoly in the public interest, and is solely 
responsible for planning and development. 

The nationalisation of armament manufacture was considered by a Roya! 
Commission" in 1935-36, but rejected on grounds of expediency. 

Two important differences may be noted in the attitude of the two nations 
towards private enterprise. One is the dislike in Britain of the mixed economic 
enterprise, which has been so widely adopted in France. Almost the only ex- 
ample to be found in Britain is the Manchester Ship Canal. The other is in 
regard to subsidies. On the English side of the Channel there is nothing compar- 
able to the prolonged willingness of the French Treasury to make up the operat- 
ing deficits of the French railways. It is true that Parliament voted a substantial 
subsidy, over a period of years, to Imperial Airways and other overseas air 
lines; but it was the traditional British dislike of prolonged subsidies of this 
kind which led to British Overseas Airways Corporation’s being set up as a 
public corporation in 1939 to take over the whole of the British overseas 
scheduled services.” This was an authentic example of nationalisation; but 
the activities of the Corporation were diverted to war purposes until 1945. 
It can therefore conveniently be dealt with as part of the post-war development. 

Apart from these two important points, the position in Britain and in France 
between the two World Wars was similar in essentials despite superficial 
differences. In neither country had any substantial degree of nationalisation 
taken place, nor did there appear to be much prospect of its occurring in the 
near future. In each country there were isolated examples of nationalisation 
which seemed to result from spasmodic impulses aroused by the circumstances 
of particular industries, rather than from any general movement in that direc- 
tion. There was, however, a strong current of opinion in the political parties 
of the Left flowing towards the public ownership and operation of certain basic 
industries. In due course this current was to exert a powerful influence on the 
tide of events. 

III, THE SCOPE OF NATIONALISATION 


War is the midwife of change. But the changes which war brings to birth 
are those whose seeds have for long been germinating in the womb of time. 


1 D, N. Chester, Publie Control of Road Passenger Transport (Manchester, 1936), 
passim. 

1 Report of the Royal Commission on the Private Manufacture of and Trading in 
Arms, Cmd. 5292/1936. 

12 The heavy subsidies paid to the sugar industry for many years was one of the prin- 
cipal reasons which led the Labour Party to include nationalisation of that industry 
in its programme for the recent General Election. 
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Indeed, war seems usually to have the effect of speeding events rather than of 
determining their course. Hence, while it is true that in the post-liberation and 
post-war period we encounter a different climate of opinion, the economic and 
political historian will undoubtedly find an unbroken thread of continuity 
between the ideas and tendencies which were evolving between the two World 
Wars and the tidal wave of nationalisation which has broken on the shores of 
England and France during the last four or five years. 

The main programme of nationalisation in France was drawn up by the Coun- 
cil of National Resistance in the winter of 1944, with the agreement of all parties 
and movements in the resistance. General de Gaulle fully accepted the idea 
that the State should organise and direct the economy in order to increase 
production and reduce social antagonisms. He contemplated a large sphere of 
freedom for private enterprise; but he insisted that the State should possess the 
essential instruments of control. “Tomorrow,” he said, “it will be the rôle of 
the State itself to ensure the development of the great sources of energy, coal, 
electricity, and petrol, and also of the principal means of transport by rail, 
sea, or air, and of the financial media on which all the rest depends. It is the 
rôle of the State to raise metallurgical production to the necessary level. It is 
the rôle of the State to make use of the country’s credits, to direct the national 
savings towards the vast investments which such developments demand, and 
to prevent groupings of private interests from running counter to the general 
interest.” 

The coalfields in the north of France and in the Pas de Calais were national- 
ised by decree on December 13, 1944, and October 12, 1945. These mines employ 
over 200,000 men and produce two-thirds of the French coal output. A law 
passed on April 26, 1946, nationalised the entire coal mining industry except 
for a few very small collieries. 

In the same month another statute” nationalised all undertakings engaged 
in the production and. distribution of gas and electricity in France, Algiers and 
the French Colonies. Small undertakings were again excluded: in the case of 
gas, those producing less than six million cubic metres, and in the case of elec- 
tricity, those producing less than twelve million kilowatts. 

In December, 1945, the Bank of France and several other great banks were - 
nationalised.4* The Bank of France had been brought under control in 1936, 
when the Council of Regents was eliminated and the right of appointing the 
Council given to the Government, which had from the foundation of the Bank 
possessed the power of nominating the Governor and Deputy Governor. In 
1945, however, the shares of the Bank passed into public ownership. 

The other banks were divided into 3 classes: (a) deposit banks; (b) business 
banks; (c) long-term and medium credit banks.! The four principal deposit 


18 “Nationalisation in France,” The World Today, Vol. 2, p. 365 (August, 1946). 

4 Law of April 8, 1946. ; 

16 Law of December 2, 1945, as amended by the law of May 17, 1946. 

16 Deposit banks are those which accept deposits for not more than two years or with- 
drawable on demand. They may not hold more than ten per cent of the capital of any 
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banks were nationalised—the Crédit Lyonnais, the Société Générale, the 
Comptoir d’Escompte, and the Banque Nationale pour le Commerce et lIn- 
dustrie. All the others were placed under a supervisory Commission empowered 
to see that they are properly conducted. This Commission can examine bal- 
ance sheets, inspect premises and demand information. It can warn, censure, 
prohibit specified operations, suspend responsible officers and ultimately delete 
them from the list of members. > 

Banks are required to choose in which category they will operate. Every 
business bank (banque d'affaires) whose outside liabilities and balance sheet 
total are in excess of 500 million frances is subject to special control by a Govern- 
ment Commissioner, who must attend meetings of the board of directors, 
committees and shareholders’ meetings. He can veto any decision contrary to 
the national interest and present to the board of directors any measures which 
he considers necessary in the general interest and, in particular, called for by the 
policies of the National Credit Council. The Commissioner is assisted by a 
Supervisory Committee of three persons, representing respectively public or 
semi-public financial organs, trade unions, and industrial or commercial 
organs.” They are appointed by the relevant Ministers on the proposal of the 
appropriate bodies. 

At the same time a National Credit Council was established as the central 
organ of the new financial system. The chairman is a Minister, appointed by 
the Government, and would presumably be the Minister of Finance. He may 
delegate his powers to the Governor of the Bank of France, who is ez officio 
vice-chairman. The Council consists of 38 members, of whom ten are nominated 
by various industries and interests such as agriculture, consumers’ co-operation, 
the Chambers of Commerce and so forth; seven by the trade unions (including 
four to represent the bank employees); seven members representing various 
Ministries; seven persons drawn from different sections of the financial world 
and possessing financial or banking competence; and seven representatives of 
public or semi-public financial institutions. 

The purpose of the Council is to relate the problems of financial policy to the 
banking organisation and the task of financing economic reconstruction. It 
recommends to the Minister measures to increase bank deposits, to diminish 
hoarding, and to develop the use of cheques, and proposes the rates to be 
allowed by privately-owned or nationalised banks. It advises on Government 
policy in such matters as subsidies, tax reductions and the acquisition of shares. 
It is consulted by the Minister of National Economy on general credit policy 


enterprise except banks, finance houses, or mortgage companies necessary to their opera- 
tion. Business banks are those whose principal activity is to acquire stock and participate 
in the management of firms. They can invest their own funds or deposits made with 
them for not less than two years. Long term and medium credit banks are those whose 
main business is to open credits for not less than two years. They may not accept de- 
posits for shorter periods without authorisation. 

17 “Noationalisation of Banks and Industries in France,” International Labour Review, 
Vol. 54, pp. 206-207 (Sept.-Oct., 1946). 
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with a view to financing plans for national reconstruction, the modernisation 
of plant and equipment, imports and exports. It exercises general control, 
through the Bank of France, on all occupations connected with credit and the 
money market. It assists in drafting proposals aimed at securing a greater 
concentration of banking and its improved efficiency. It proposes the basic 
operating rules for all banks, whether privately-owned or nationalised. It can 
hear appeals from any decision of a Government Commissioner who is super- 
vising a particular bank. 

France has also nationalised a great part of her insurance industry.'* The 
35 principal insurance companies, whose premium income amounts to 65 per 
cent of the total, were transferred to public ownership as working units by the 
expropriation of their shareholders. A Central Re-insurance Fund was set up 
under the control of the Ministry of Finance, to which the other companies 
must contribute a proportion of their premium income not exceeding ten per 
cent.!® A National Insurance Council with advisory powers has also been estab- 
lished. The nationalised concerns do not include French companies operating 
abroad or foreign companies carrying on business in France. 

In the summer of 1945 the State acquired the stock of the civil air lines and 
merged them into a single company.” Three years later, the Compagnie 
Nationale Air France was given its present constitution by statute.” It took 
over all the assets, rights and obligations of the former Air-France, Air-Bleu, 
and Air-France-Transatlantique, together with material and equipment 
provided by the State. Its stock may be ceded to public authorities in France 
or in the French Union; or, to the extent of not more than 15 per cent, to French 
citizens or juridical persons.” 

In addition to the basic industries of coal, gas, electricity, banking and in- 
surance, where a policy of nationalisation was applied on grounds of principle, 
a number of individual concerns in other industries were acquired for public 
ownership for reasons of a more adventitious kind. Thus, the Société Anonyme | 


_des Moteurs Gnéme-Rhéne, the largest producer of aircraft engines in France, 


was taken over by the State because of the unpatriotic attitude of the directors 


18 Law of April 25, 1946. 

19 “A central fund will be responsible for reinsurance operations; this is, as the finance 
Committee stated (Journal officiel, 18 May, 1946, p. 45) one of the corner stones of the ` 
scheme. First of all, the Reinsurance Fund is a supervisory and statistical body; its situa- 
tion reports will reproduce, on a reduced scale, the operations being conducted at a given 
moment, by insurance establishments in France as a whole. The Fund also has commercial 
functions: it will insure French insuring agencies, specially encourage types of insurance 
operations which are in the social and economic interest of the country, and promote the 
covering of certain special risks. The Fund will be administered by a board similar to 
those of the nationalised undertakings, and a Director-General.” ‘“Nationalisation of 
Banks and Industries in France,” op. cit., p. 210. 

20 Decree of June 26, 1945. David H. Pinkney, “Nationalization of Key Industries 
and Credit in France after the Liberation,” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 62, p. 374 
(Sept., 1947). 

2 Law of June 16, 1948. See “Le Statut d'Air France,” La Documentation Française, 
July 17, 1948. Notes Documentaires et Etudes, No. 954. 

22 Ibid., Article 4. 
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during the occupation.” Their alleged conduct in supplying the German air 
force on a vast scale was regarded as so contrary to the public interest and 
morally reprehensible that it justified nationalising the company as a punitive 
measure.” Similar action for a similar reason was taken in the case of the 
Renault motor company, the largest motor manufacturing concern in France.” 
There were other reasons in the case of the Renault Company; but Louis 
Renault’s personal behaviour during the German occupation, and his subse- 
quent arrest and death in prison, provided the occasion if not the only cause 
for the nationalisation of his huge concern. Several other individual companies 
fall into this category, such as the Berliet factory and numerous printing works 
now managed by the Société Nationale des Entreprises de Presse.” 

This concludes our brief survey of the scope of French nationalisation. 
It indicates the chief measures which have been taken since the liberation, 
but it is far from complete. The participation of the State in mixed enterprises 
is very widespread. It extends to more than 40 companies engaged in such di- 
verse activities as mining for ore, motion picture production, broadcasting, 
news agency, petroleum production and distribution, chemical manufacture, 
the merchant marine, industrial research and river navigation.?” They include 
large concerns such as the 8.N.C.F., or the Société Francolor, as well as quite 
small undertakings such as the Société du Sanatorium des Neiges at Briancon, 
whose capital is slightly over two million francs. The participation of the State 
ranges from 99 per cent in the South American Cable Company to four per 
cent in the Société d’Exploitation des Matériels Hispano-Suiza or less than 
three per cent in the Société Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides. 

In England the scope of nationalisation has been wider in some respects 
and narrower in others than in France. As in France, coal mining, electricity 
supply, gas supply, scheduled air services and the central bank have passed 
into collective ownership. The Labour Government made no attempt to take 
over any of the great joint stock banks? but was content to confer on the 
nationalised Bank of England power to request information from, and make 


3 ‘Decree of May 29, 1945. 

* Ventenat, op. cit., pp. 195-202. The name of the company was changed on August 
28, 1945 to Société Nationale d’Etude et de la Construction de Moteurs d’Aviation. 

* For a list of the branches and subsidiaries of this vast undertaking, see Bernard 
Wilmet and Maurice Faber, “De la Société Anonyme à la Régie Nationale des Usines 
Renault,” Economie et Humanisme, No. 33, p. 496 (Sept.-Oct., 1947). 

26 Law of May 11, 1945. 

27 The French Ministry of Finance has published a complete list of the public corpora- 
tions and the mixed economic enterprises; see “Liste des Etablissements Public’ Caractère 
Industriel et Commercial et des Sociétés d’Economie Mixte” in Inventaire de la Situation 
Financière de la France. Ventenat, op. cit., Annexe IT. 

28 The need to nationalise the great deposit banks in France was justified by M. 
Pleven as Minister of Finance on the ground that only by so doing could the Government 
secure acceptance of its monetary and credit policies by the leading banks. He contrasted 
this with the situation in England where, he said, one word uttered by the Governor ot 
the Bank of England was sufficient to obtain compliance by the joint stock banks. M. 
Einaudi, ‘Nationalization in France and Italy,’ Social Research, Vol. 15, pp. 22-43 
(March, 1948). 
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recommendations to, bankers; and, with Treasury authority, to give directions 
to any banker to secure compliance with any such request or reeommendation.”® 
The insurance industry has so far been left in private ownership in England; 
but the “mutualisation” of industrial insurance (that is, small policies on which 
the premiums are payable by weekly instalments) formed part of the Labour 
Party’s programme for the recent General Election. No British armament 
or aircraft manufacturing firms have been nationalised except Short Brothers, 
which was taken over by the Ministry of Aircraft Production during the War 
under Defence of the Realm Regulations owing to its inefficiency under private 
management. It has been retained in order to give the Government a yardstick 
by which to measure the prices demanded by commercial firms for military 
aircraft. 

In Britain, the biggest single nationalisation measure was the Transport 
Act, 1947. This transferred the railways, the long distance road haulage in- 
dustry (forty miles or upward from the operating center), the entire London 
passenger transport system in all its complexity, and a string of hotels and 
restaurants owned by the railways. Motor transport systems engaged in pas- 
senger services, and trade harbours can also be taken over under powers con- 
ferred by the Act. 

Cables and Wireless, Ltd., which had a monopoly of the overseas tele-com- 
munications services, has been nationalised and placed under the control of 
the Post Office. 

The Cotton (Centralised Buying) Act set up the Raw Cotton Commission 
and gave it exclusive power to import and dispose of raw cotton. The Overseas 
Resources Development Act, 1948, created the Colonial Development Corpora- 
tion, which is authorised to carry out major works of capital development in 
the colonial empire; and the Overseas Food Corporation, to undertake large 
food producing schemes such as growing ground nuts in Tanganyika. 

Tron and steel production has also been nationalised in Britain, though the 
coming into operation of the Act was postponed to enable the verdict of the 
recent General. Election to determine its fate. 

So in these major fields of inland transport, iron and steel, raw cotton and 
colonial economic development, Britain has gone further than France. Mention 
should also be made of the national health service, which involves the national- 
isation of the hospitals; the public acquisition of development rights in land, 
which was effected by the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947; and the ap- 
pointment of several Development Corporations to build new towns under the 
New Towns Act, 1946. These, however, may be thought to fall under the head- 
ing of social services rather than industries. 

British nationalisation policy is easier to grasp than that of France because 
it is not complicated by (1) the inclusion of particular firms whose directors or 


28 Bank of England Act, 1946, s. 4 (8). 

10 The original proposal was to nationalise the industrial assurance companies. Owing 
to opposition by the Consumers’ Cooperative movement, which is heavily involved in this 
business, the proposal was changed to mutualisation—that is, ownership of the under- 
taking by the policy holders. 
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proprietors behaved badly during the War, or (2) the participation of the 
State in a wide variety of mixed economic enterprises. 

British legislation tends to be more monopolistic than French. There is 
nothing so far in England corresponding to the partial nationalisation of bank- 
ing and insurance in France. We must distinguish for this purpose the extent 
of the ground covered by nationalisation from the proportion of an activity 
which is nationalised. For example, the English air line corporations only 
enjoy a monopoly of scheduled air services. The Civil Aviation Act, 1946, 
leaves commercial companies or private individuals a wide field of aerial work 
in which to operate freely, such as air surveying, flying clubs, charter flying, 
herring spotting, air taxis, sky-writing, training schools, private commercial 
fleets, etc. Hence, while only part of the sphere of civil aviation is nationalised, 
the whole of that part is under public ownership and operation. 


IV. MOTIVES AND AIMS 


How far were the socialisation programmes in the two countries based on 
similar motives and aims? This is a difficult question to answer. A full analysis 
of public opinion on the subject would occupy a substantial volume. Here we 
can deal with it in only a cursory manner. 

There has been a doctrinal urge towards the public ownership of the basic 
industries. throughout the Socialist movement in Europe since the first World 
War or even earlier. The organised labour movements in both France and Eng- 
land had for long declared themselves in favour of nationalisation of coal, 
for example. In both countries it was recognised to be necessary in order to 
secure a greater willingness to work on the part of the miners, although there 
were other important reasons. 

The British coalmining industry had become technically backward under 
private ownership. Its technical shortcomings were impressively exposed in 
the Reid Report. Large capital expenditure, estimated at £150 millions at 
the least, was required over a period of about five years in order to modernise 
the pits; and the colliery companies were unable or unwilling to provide the 
necessary funds. Furthermore, it was widely believed that unification could 
itself produce technical and financial advantages. 

Opinions may differ on whether the French coalfields were in a better 
technical condition than the English ones. On the whole, their colliery engineer- 
ing was probably better. The French economy was, however, in a disastrous 
condition at the end of the War and it was generally agreed that State action 
was required if coal production, on which the whole industrial recovery of 
France depended, was to be rapidly improved. Only the State could impose 
the unity of action necessary for technical modernisation and provide the 
necessary funds. On the social plane nationalisation was expected to safeguard 
to the maximum extent the health and well-being of the workers, to improve 
industrial relations, to fulfil the workers’ just demands and to enable them to 
take part in the management of the undertakings. Here, too, the moral status 
of the employers had in some cases been weakened by their readiness to col- 


& Report of the Technical Advisory Committee, Cmd. 6610/1944. 
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laborate with the Germans.” So on both sides of the Channel we find political, 
economic, technical and psychological motives for nationalising coal. 

In England and France alike it was widely felt by many persons who were 
not convinced Socialists that, in the special conditions obtaining at the end of 
the War, the immense task of economic reconstruction could best be carried 
out if the State were in a position to control the basic industries and the 
financial system. It was, moreover, believed that the vast sums required for 
capital development and renewals could not be found by private sources. 

There were other over-riding reasons of a more permanent character which 
played a considerable part in forming opinion. The British Labour Party’s 
programme for the 1945 election, set out in “Let Us Face the Future,” empha- 
sised that the key industries ripe for public ownership were of vital importance 
not only to assure current production but also to guarantee full employment. 
They required radical reorganisation on the basis of a central plan. The only 
alternative to public ownership would be a monopoly in private hands, and 
this would have obvious disadvantages. 

The nationalisation programme adopted by the Gonsulintive Assembly in 
Algiers, in July, 1944, declared that it was necessary to free French economic 
life from the oligarchy which had hitherto dominated its finance and industry 
and which had in consequence encroached on the sovereignty of the State. 
Public ownership of the key sectors of the economy would protect the supreme 
authority of the State. 

The desire to co-ordinate the various forms of inland passenger and goods 
transport was one of the dominant motives underlying the comprehensive 
scheme of nationalisation embodied in the British Transport Act, 1947. While 
in France there have been no advances in this direction since the War,” the 
gas and electricity industries are more closely co-ordinated by recent French 
legislation than by the corresponding British measures. One Act effected the 
nationalisation of both industries in France; and there is a common fund. 

It can be seen that the aims and motives of the post-war nationalisation 
policies in the two countries have strong affinities. The principal difference was 
that in France there was a strong emotional reaction against those who had 
betrayed the national interests during the occupation. This contributed largely 
to the nationalisation of particular undertakings, although there were in all 
instances other important motives as well.3 The desire to punish the unpatriotic 
collaborator did not lead inevitably to nationalisation, since the property of the 
former owners could have been confiscated, and directors and managers dis- 
placed, without disturbing the private enterprise basis of the undertaking. 
The punitive motive played a certain part in the decision to nationalise the coal 
mines in the north of France, but it was overshadowed by much weightier rea- 


32 “Les Nationalisations en France et en Grande-Bretagne,” op. cit. p. 9. 
** But the matter is under active discussion and several proposals have been put 
forward. 
t M For a discussion of the motives for the nationalisation of the Renault concern, see 
Wilmet and Faber, loc. cit. 
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sons. In England the punitive motive was not noticeably present at all, since 
- the unity of the nation reached its highest point during the War. 


V. METHODS OF ORGANISATION 


In England, as in France, there has been a decisive rejection of what the 
French call éatisatéon. There is no word for this in English but the idea is well 
understood; and all political parties agree that a public corporation is the proper 
instrument for administering nationalised industries and a Government de- 
partment the wrong instrument for securing the requisite flexibility, freedom 
and independence of management. 

All the industries and services which have recently been nationalised in 
Britain have, therefore, been entrusted to public corporations. In some instances 
an entirely new organisation has been established. to replace the former joint 
stock companies, as in the cases of coal, inland surface transport, electricity, 
gas, and air transport. The Iron and Steel Corporation is, however, little more 
than a holding corporation and the former producing companies have been 
left with their functions virtually intact but with their shares transferred to 
the Corporation. The Bank of England continues to be governed mainly by its 
charter and byelaws but is transformed into a public corporation subject to a 
few new statutory provisions. 

In France the equivalent of a public corporation is an établissement public à 
caractère industriel et commercial. Coal, gas, electricity, the Bank of France, 
the four nationalised deposit banks, the nationalised insurance companies and 
the Renault concern, all come under this heading. On the other hand, the air- 
craft manufacturing firms, the S.N.C.F., the Société Nationale d’Etudes et de 
Construction de Moteurs d’Aviation, Air-France, ete., fall into the category of 
Sociétés d'Economie Mixte. Both types of institution are independent legal 
entities capable of suing and being sued in contract and tort. Both types have 
self-contained finance separated from the national exchequer. Both types have 
managerial freedom in varying degrees. Both types lie outside the Civil Service 
as regards their employees. Both types are liable to taxation of all kinds. Both 
types are in many respects assimilated to the law relating to joint stock com- 
panies of a commercial or industrial character. In all these ways they resemble 
the public corporations of Britain. 

In France, as in Britain, new institutions have been set up to supersede the 
former companies and to take over the coal industry, gas and electricity supply. 
In the case of banking and insurance, the nationalised establishments retain 
their former identity and continue to carry on more or less as before, but with 
the State as sole stockholder and with drastic changes in the composition of the 
governing boards. 

The French coal industry is organised on more decentralised lines than the 
English industry. There is a central body called the Charbonnages de France, 
which is charged with seeing that the programme of production is executed, 
with the direction of the industry as a whole, and with the control and co-ordi- 
nation of the activities in the coal fields. It must approve plans of development 
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and production, make proposals concerning fuel prices, provide the finance for 
equipment, direct technical research and vocational training, and secure, by 
means of an equalisation fund, the financial stability of the productive units. 
It is thus an organ of administration and supervision. 

In each of the nine coalfields, in which the mineral resources of the country 
are found, a separate coalmining corporation is established. These coalfield 
corporations are called Houzlléres de Bassin. On them falls the responsibility 
for the production, processing and disposal of coal. The nomination of their 
Governing Boards and chief executives is effected by decree under the same 
conditions as those which apply to the Charbonnages de France. This assures 
genuine autonomy for each coal field and at the same time assists good com- 
mercial management. In order, however, to provide liaison between the national 
organisation and the regional bodies, the Chairmen of the Governing Boards of 
the houilléres de bassin may attend in a consultative capacity the meetings of the 
Governing Board of the Charbonnages de France, whenever they are considering 
questions concerning their coal fields. Conversely, the Governing Board of each 
houillére de bassin includes six representatives of the Charbonnages de France.** 

The National Coal Board, by contrast, is a single giant monopoly with re- 
sponsibility for every aspect of the British coal industry. It has set up divisional 
coal boards, area managers and other forms of local management. But this 
decentralisation is discretionary; and the divisional boards are always subject 
to the ultimate authority of the central body. The Coal Industry Nationalisa- 
tion Act has been severely criticised for its over-concentration of power at the 
centre, although the National Coal Board has taken continuous and progressive 
steps to delegate authority and functions to the divisions, areas and individual 
collieries. Nevertheless, the more decentralised structure of the French 
organisation is, in the writer’s opinion, much to be preferred to the British 
model. 

The supply of electricity and gas is organised on similar principles in both 
countries. The general direction of each industry is confided to two national 
corporations, and below these are regional corporations responsible for supply- 
ing their particular areas.27 Thus, in France there is Électricité de France, 
Service national (E.D.F.), and, in six regions, Electricité de France, Service de 
distribution, each distinguished by a geographical designation.** In England, 


3 “Les Nationalisations en France et en Grande-Bretagne,” op. cit, pp. 9-10. 

3 For details of the Board’s organisation see the Annual Report, 1948, of the National 
Coal Board, Ch. 10. D. N. Chester, “The Organisation of the Nationalised Industries,” 
Political Quarterly, Vol. 21, p. 122 (April, 1950). 

37 Law of April 8, 1946; Electricity Act, 1947; Gas Act, 1948. 

38 In regard to electricity supply in France, the authority of the central organ appears 
to be preponderant. It is true that it has exclusive competence only in the sphere of trans- 
mission of energy; this attribution is quite natural when one recalls that hydro-electric 
production must be greatly developed. This factor will contribute to accentuate the sepa- 
ration of production regions (the mountainous zones) from the regions of high consump- 
tion. Moreover, the production curve varies each year in each region according to the 
climate and hydrographical conditions. For all these reasons the problems of transmission, 
interconnection and distribution present themselves forcibly in France at the national 
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production and general policy are in the hands of the British Electricity Author- 
ity, while distribution is the function of fourteen Area Electricity Boards. In 
the gas industry Gaz de France (G.D.F.) Service National corresponds with the 
National Gas Council, and Gaz de France, Service de production et de distribu- 
tion with the Area Gas Boards in Britain. 

The French plan provides for greater co-ordination and integration between 
gas and electricity than the English legislation. In order to finance the two 
` industries and carry out development, a National Equipment Fund has been 
established. Its board is composed of representatives of the Government, 
E.D.F. and G.D.F., the National Credit Council and other bodies.*® There is 
also a Superior Council for Electricity and Gas, composed of equal numbers of 
members of Parliament, and persons representing Government departments, 
local authorities, consumers and employees.’ It is consulted before regulations 
are drafted and can decide disputes arising between the public corporations 
and the authorities from which they receive concessions. Most important of 
all, a net surplus resulting from electricity is being used to make good a deficit 
in gas. Thus, E.D.F. has up to the present always had to subsidize G.D.F.4 
Nothing like this exists in Britain. The gas and electricity corporations are 
entirely separate, the only link between them being the Minister of Fuel and 
Power. Indeed, nationalisation has even served to separate the two services 
much more completely than formerly, when many City Councils owned and 
operated both gas and electricity undertakings. There appears to be no justifi- 
cation for one form of fuel or power subsidizing another. 

Liaison between the national and regional organs is obtained by diverse 
methods. Thus, the members of the British Electricity Authority must include 
four of the Chairmen of the Area Electricity Boards, to be chosen by the 
Minister. The Gas Act goes further in the same direction, for the Gas Council 
is composed exclusively of the Chairmen of the Area Gas Boards, apart from 
the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, who may be selected from outside. 
The French legislation proceeds by the reverse method. It gives Electricité de 


level. Production is in the hands of the secteurs du service national, the precise degree of 
whose autonomy the law does not define. As regards production, the law envisages six 
regional services, public autonomous undertakings, but they will be, in fact, strictly sub- 
ordinated to the national service. In effect, apart from the right of general control that the 
national service exercises on all the decentralised organs, it will nominate the Governing 
Board of each regional distribution undertaking. If its competence is limited by the re- 
quirement that it must designate representatives of the consumers and of the employees, 
the national service nevertheless has the right of four representatives on each Governing 
Board and the Director of each distribution undertaking must be approved by it. In short, 
the national service exerts over the distributive services the ordinary powers of a Minister 
over the other public enterprises. “Les Nationalisations en France et en Grande- 
Bretagne,” op. cit., p. 13. 

3 Ventenat, op. cit., p. 175; Auby, “La Nationalisation du Gaz et de PÊlectricité,” 
op. cit. 

40 “Nationalisation of Banks and Industries in France,” op. cit., p. 211. 

a “La Fonctionnement Financier de l’Electricité de France,” La Documentation 
Française, March 11, 1948. Notes Documentaires et Etudes, No. 848, p. 4. 

Gas Act, 1948. s. 5 (4); Electricity Act, 1947, s. 3. 
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France the right to have four representatives on the governing board of each 
regional corporation, and to approve the appointment of their chief executive. 
The British method is preferable because it increases the power of the decen- 
tralised organs on the national body. 


VI. THE GOVERNING BOARD 


By far the most important contrast between nationalisation in the two coun- 
tries lies in the method of constituting the governing board.“ In England the 
principle Parliament has followed is to require the appropriate Minister to 
appoint a fairly small board consisting of persons appearing to him to possess 
ability and experience of specified kinds. The aim is to obtain persons who are 
highly qualified in what are considered to be the most relevant spheres of work 
and knowledge. In France, the equal representation of the State, employees 
and the consumer is the dominant principle which is embodied in the legislation. 

The size of the Board of the British corporations is in some instances fixed 
at a definite number which cannot be varied, while in others it may consist of 
any number of members which the Minister chooses between a prescribed 
upper and lower limit. An example of the former type is the Bank of England, 
whose Court of Directors consists of the Governor, Deputy Governor and six- 
teen Directors.“ Examples of the flexible boards are the air line corporations,” 
which consist of a chairman and not less than four or more than nine other 
members; the Transport Commission“ which must have not less than four or 
more than eight other members in addition to the Chairman; the Overseas 
Food Corporation and the Colonial Development Corporation, each of which 
has not less than four or more than ten members in addition to the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman.‘ The size of the Gas Council is not specified. No at- 
tempt has been made to impose uniformity. The size of the Board must depend 
partly on the nature of the task which the Corporation is to carry out, and 
partly on the kinds of experience or knowledge which it is desired shall be 
represented on the governing body. This may vary from time to time. 

Turning to the question of qualifications, the Transport Act, 1947, requires 
the members of the Transport Commission to be appointed from among per- 
sons appearing to the Minister of Transport to have had wide experience and 
shown capacity in transport, industrial, commercial or financial matters, in 
administration, or in the organisation of workers. Each Area Gas Board is to 
consist of persons who have had experience of and shown capacity in gas supply, 
local government, industrial, commercial or financial matters, applied science 
administration, or the organisation of workers. The Chairman or Deputy Chair- 
man must have had experience of, and shown capacity in, gas supply. No 
statutory qualifications are prescribed in regard to the Boards of the air line 


48 One must avoid the term “Board of Directors,” because in France a Directeur is an 
executive officer. The French term is Conseil d’administration. For a full discussion of the 
English principles and practice, see W. A. Robson, “The Governing Board of the Public 
Corporation,” Political Quarterly, Vol. 21, p. 185 (April, 1950). 

4 Bank of England Act, 1946, s. 2. i Civil Aviation Act, 1946, s. 1 (2). 

4 Transport Act, 1947, s. 1 (2). 

47 Overseas Resources Development Act, 1948, s. 2 (1). 
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corporations, the New Town Development Corporations, the Central Land 
Board or the Bank of England. The Raw Cotton Commission is composed of 
two classes of members. One class consists of independent members who devote 
their time primarily to the work of the Commission. This includes the Chairman 
and one or two other members. They must have had experience of and shown 
capacity in industry, commerce or finance, or in administration, or have special 
knowledge of the cotton industry or some branch of it or of the merchanting 
of raw cotton or of raw cotton broking. The second class consists of part-time 
members not exceeding ten, of whom two must have special knowledge of the 
interests of cotton operatives and the remainder be qualified in various branches 
of the cotton industry or in industry, commerce or finance.*® This is the nearest. 
approach to the representation of interests to be found in the English legisla- 
tion apart from the Port of London Authority. 

Members of Parliament are excluded from appointment to the governing 
boards; and in the case of the Bank of England, Ministers and civil servants 
are also disqualified for appointment to the Court of Governors.*® 

Workers’ control, as such, has been rejected. Trade union officials must 
cease to hold office if appointed to a Board. Most of the appointments have 
been non-political in the party sense, although Labour M.P.’s have sometimes 
tried to bring pressure on the Government either to secure the appointment of 
party adherents, or at least to exclude men of Conservative views from the 
Boards. 

A typical Board contains the following elements: a leading member of the in- 
dustry, usually a high executive of wide experience and established reputation; 
an outstanding ex-trade union official; a top-flight former civil servant; a leading 
financial expert; an eminent engineer or scientist; perhaps a leading business 
man from another industry; possibly a lawyer, or a retired air marshal or army 
general who showed conspicuous organising ability or leadership in the War. 
M.P.’s are disqualified. 

Salaries are paid to all the members, whether they are full-time or part-time 
appointments. The levels of remuneration are higher than those payable for 
the principal posts in the Civil Service but below those paid for positions of 
similar importance under private enterprise. Thus, the Chairman of the Nation- 
al Coal Board receives £8,000 a year and the other full-time members £5,000. 

In France the nationalised industries are administered by boards whose 
members are nominated by the three interests represented thereon. Thus the 
board of Électricité de France®™ consists of eighteen members, of whom six 
are civil servants representing the State—that is, various Government Depart- 
ments; six are representatives of the employees, and six represent consumers’ 
organisations. The board of Charbonnages de France is similarly constituted. 
The coalfield corporations (Houilléres de Bassins) have seven representatives 


48 Cotton (Centralised Buying) Act, 1947, s. 5. 

49 Bank of England Act, 1946, Second Schedule. 

50 “Le Tripartisme et Administration des Entreprises Nationalisées’ in Économie 
Contemporaine. Centre de Recherches et de Documentation Economiques, April, 1948. 

5 Law of April 8, 1946, Article 20. The members are appointed by decree made on 
the recommendation of the Minister of Industrial Production. f 
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_ of the Charbonnages de France in place of the State representatives. Hach 

nationalised bank has a governing board of twelve members, of whom four 
represent trade associations for industry, commerce and agriculture, who may 
be regarded as consumers of banking services; four representatives of the trade 
unions of bank employees; two representatives of the Bank of France or other 
public credit institutions; and two members named for their banking experience. 
The insurance companies have boards of the same size composed as follows: 
three representatives of Government departments, three representatives of the 
National Insurance Council, three representatives of consumers and three 
representatives of the employees. The National Insurance Council has 21 
members, of whom a third are appointed by the State, a third from among the 
policy holders, and a third from among insurance experts. The Minister of 
Finance is President. The board of the Renault undertaking contains seven 
representatives of Government departments, two representatives of consumers 
nominated by agreement between the Ministry of Industrial Production and 
the Ministry of Public Works; and six representatives of the employees chosen 
from among the delegates serving for the time being on the Comité Central 
d’Entreprise, which is a body for joint consultation on specific matters with the 
management. 

This brief description does not show the complexity of the French legislation 
in regard to the constitution of the boards. For example, the law of May 17, 
1946, requires the governing board of the Charbonnages de France to be formed 
as follows:—(a) six representatives of the State, of whom two are proposed by 
the Minister in charge of Mines, and one each by the Ministers of National 
Economy, Finance, Labour and Transport; (b) six representatives of the con- 
sumers of solid fuel, of whom three are to represent the principal consuming 
industries and services and the other three domestic consumers (one of the 
latter is to be designated by the National Union of Family Associations and 
two by the most representative confederations of trade unions); (c) six repre- 
sentatives of the employees of the coal industry, nominated by the national 
trade unions, most of whom are representative of the several categories of 
personnel, such as workmen, foremen, salaried employees, engineers and 
managing staff. A subsequent, decree®™ specifies in elaborate detail the cate- 
gories of civil servants who are qualified to represent the State on the governing 
board of Charbonnages de France, and the bodies which are to nominate the 
consumers’ members. 

The provisions relating to the boards of other nationalised industries in 
France are equally elaborate. Members of Parliament are disqualified for mem- 
bership on several of the boards and for holding the position of director-general. 
The Chairman of the Board is appointed by the appropriate Minister from 
among its members. The director-general is appointed by the Government. 
The nomination is sometimes to be made on the proposal of the Board, some- 
times by the Minister on his own initiative. Both the Chairman and director- 
general (or the combined post of Chairman and chief executive) are full-time 

8 Wilmet and Faber, loc. cit. 8 Article 21. 


54 Decree of January 16, 1947. 
6 E. g., Law of April 8, 1946, Article 20. 
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salaried posts but all the ordinary members of the boards serve without remu- 
neration. 

The tripartite conception of the supreme governing organ is an idea which 
originated in the world of organised labour. The C.G.T. formulated the princi- 
ple on theoretical grounds, as an alternative to étatisation, as long ago as 
1920-21.5° It is the weakest feature of the French legislation and is a threat 
to the successful operation of the French nationalised industries. 

It is hopeless to expect unity of purpose, energetic administration and a 
coherent policy to emerge from an assemblage of diverse and conflicting inter- 
ests representing the worker, the consumer and the taxpayer. Frustration and 
deadlock, log rolling and jockeying for position, are much more likely to result 
from the juxtaposition of discordant elements. And this, according to most 
accounts, is what is happening. The money power has been replaced by party 
politics, rather than by a solicitude for the common good.* At best a factious 
board, or one which cannot agree, may be by-passed by an energetic director- 
general; but this is scarcely a tribute to the principles on which the board is 
founded! The governing board is supposed to decide all major questions of 
policy, to keep informed on all important questions concerning the general 
administration of the undertaking, to approve its programmes of production, 
new works and developments, the annual statement of accounts, and so forth.®* 

There are, moreover, certain peculiar disadvantages to be found in the French 
practices which would not necessarily attach to the representation of interests 
in all circumstances. First, we may note that no payment is made to the direc- 
tors for their services, other than the Chairman of the Board. In consequence, 
their material interest lies entirely with the organisation which they represent, 
while the public corporation exerts little or no influence on their loyalty. 

Second, the civil servants who usually represent the State on the governing 
boards are heavily occupied with their departmental duties. Their function as 
a member of a Board is only a supplementary task, and often one of short 
duration. Their presence on the Boards has certain advantages since they are 
usually well informed about the current aspects of the Government’s economic 
policy. They also offer an easy means of enabling nationalised industries to 
keep in touch with Government departments. But, as French writers admit, 
to expect these officials to exercise a serious and continued guidance on the 
policy of the nationalised concern is a pure illusion.®? 

Third, the trade union element often appears in two or three different capaci- 
ties. Thus, the employees’ representatives are nominated on the recommenda- 
tions of the most representative trade unions. This has given the C.G.T. or 
the C.F.T.C. a determining voice in most cases, though not all. But the con- 
sumers’ representatives are also often selected by the most representative or- 
ganisations, whether of employers or workpeople, and this gives the trade 
unions and the C.G.T. another voice. Furthermore, many civil servants are 
to-day in trade unions. In the result, observes one critic, one can sometimes 


56 “Les Nationalisations en France et en Grande-Bretagne,” op. cit. 

57 Wilmet and Faber, loc. cit. 

68 See Robson, “The Governing Board of the Publie Corporation,” op. cit. 

53 “Le Tripartisme et l'Administration des Enterprises Nationalisées,” op. cit. 
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see “the C.G.T. throwing the ball from one side to another of a triangle.’’®° 
It is surely wrong to regard trade unions as organs representing the interests 
of consumers. The fact that trade unionists are also consumers does not make 
of a trade union a consumers’ organ. ; 

The overweighting of the trade union element is most pronounced in the 
case of the coalfield corporations. Each board has nineteen members of whom 
probably at least ten will be trade union nominees—comprising seven direct 
representatives of the workpeople, one or two miners among the six consumers’ 
representatives, and perhaps two workers’ representatives among the six 
representatives of Charbonnages de France. 

One of the most serious and moderate French critics contends that it is im- 
possible by the existing methods to create an effective or homogeneous directing 
body. He urges that the system should be improved by reducing the size of the 
boards; by releasing civil servants who are members from their other duties; 
by making the personnel of the undertaking elect its own members in place of 
nomination by the general confederations of trade unions; by enabling the 
Government to choose freely the consumers’ representatives on the basis of 
their proved capacity; and by appointing full-time paid members on the more 
important boards in exchange for a renunciation of all outside employment. 


VII. GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


A fundamental question relating to nationalised industries is the extent of 
Government control. In England the recent legislation has greatly increased 
the powers of Ministers. The earlier generation of public corporations, such as 
the Port of London Authority or the Central Electricity Board, were largely 
immune from ministerial direction save in regard to a few specified matters not 
usually of the first importance. The statutes passed since 1945, on the other 
hand, give general powers of control to Ministers. 

A typical formula provides that the Minister of Civil Aviation, after consul- 
tation with any of the air line corporations, may give to that corporation “‘direc- 
tions of a general character as to the exercise and performance by that Corpora- 
tion of their functions in relation to matters appearing to the Minister to affect 
the national interest; and the Corporation shall give effect to any such direc- 
tions.” This formulation of ministerial power over the public corporation is 
the standard model.® In addition, the appropriate Minister is given numerous 
particular powers such as the right to approve programmes of reorganisation 
or development involving substantial capital outlay; and to settle schemes of 
training, education and research. The Minister of Transport must give his 
consent to the acquisition by the Transport Commission of any transport 
undertaking; and he may direct the Commission to discontinue any of their 
activities, or dispose of part of their undertaking or securities held by them. 
To qualify for a subsidy the air line corporations must submit annually to the 


60 Thid. a Ibid. 6&2 Civil Aviation Act, 1946, s. 4. 

8&3 See Coal Industry Nationalisation Act, 1946, s. 3; Cotton (Centralised Buying) 
Act, 1947; Transport Act, 1947, s. 4; Electricity Act, 1947, s. 5; Overseas Resources De- 
velopment Act, 1948, s. 9; Gas Act, 1948, s. 7. l 
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Minister their programmes of proposed air transport services together with 
estimates of revenue and expenditure; and he must approve them with the con- 
currence of the Treasury.™ 

We have already noted that the appropriate Minister appoints the Governing 
Board and fixes their remuneration. The Minister can also in most instances 
vacate the office of any member of the Board whom he regards as unsatis- 
factory. 

In the financial sphere, Government control extends to the approval of rais- 
ing loans for capital expenditure, and in some instances it is the Minister 
himself who is to advance money for this purpose to the Corporation. Treasury 
consent as well as the approval of the sponsoring Minister is usually required 
for issuing stock. The Treasury may guarantee the principal, interest and re- 
demption of stock issued to finance new development. 

The public corporations are required to establish reserve funds to which 
any surplus revenue is to be allocated. The responsible Minister may, again 
with Treasury approval, give directions about any matter relating to the estab- 
lishment or management of the fund. 

With certain exceptions price policy is normally a matter entirely for the 
discretion of each corporation. There is, however, a legal obligation imposed. 
on most of the public corporations (the air lines, the Overseas Food Corporation, 
the Colonial Development Corporation, and the new town development cor- 
porations are excepted from this duty) so to conduct the industry committed 
to their charge as to secure that its revenues shall not be less than sufficient to 
meet the expenditure properly chargeable to revenue account, taking one year 
with another.*’ Transport charges are, moreover, subject to regulation by Ad- 
ministrative Tribunals. 

An official French document claims that, whereas in Britain the tendency 
has been to increase governmental control compared with the pre-war position, 
in France the trend has been in the opposite direction. The French people have 
wished to break away from ministerial supervisory procedures because they 
enclose the undertakings in too strict a tutelage.: In England, we are told, the 
system of public corporations has been deformed by the great recent increase 
of ministerial control. 

This author is by no means convinced that Government control is less in 
France than in Britain. Certainly the Minister’s power of appointment is much 
more free under the English legislation than under the French system, where 
interests nominate their representatives. But what about the civil servants who 
sit on the French boards? What about the Commissaire du Gouvernement who 
attends every meeting of the governing board of a nationalised bank or insur- 
ance company and can veto its decisions? What about the power of the French 


* Civil Aviation Act, 1946, s. 12; Transport Act, 1947, s. 4 (4) and (5). 

% Gas Act, 1946, s. 42; Coal Industry Nationalisation Act, 1946, ss. 26 and 27. 

6 Electricity Act, 1947, s. 42; Transport Act, 1947, s. 90. The Treasury must guarantee 
stock issued to compensate the former owners of the nationalised industries. 

87 Gas Act, 1948, s. 41 (1); Electricity Act, 1947, s. 36. 

88 “Les Nationalisations en France et en Grande-Bretagne,” op. cit, p. 19. 
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Government to fix the prices of coal, gas, electricity, etc.? What about the Minis- 
ter’s right to appoint the Director-General of each French corporation and to 
decide the amount of his salary? There are no controls similar to these in Brit- 
ain. 

Decrees made under the French coal nationalisation Act of May 17, 1946, 
confer on the Council of Ministers the right to dissolve the governing boards 
of the national or coalfield corporations. They also require government approval 
to be obtained in regard to the following matters relating to the Charbonnages 
de France: the delegation of powers to the Director-General; the programme of 
new works, and the production and working plans for the coal mines; the profit 
and loss account and the annual reports, the provision for amortisation, 
depreciation and reserve; the issue of stock and loans for terms of five years or 
more; the acquisition or disposal of financial holdings; the designation of repre- 
sentatives of Charbonnages de France on the boards of the coalfield corpora- 
tions; the continuance in office or revocation of directors of the coalfield cor- 
porations; regulations governing the conditions of employment; measures of 
financial aid given to privately owned mines; the composition, powers and 
procedure of the central research committee.” Some but not all of these matters 
are also within the scope of government control in Britain. On the whole, 
ministerial control appears to be'at least as extensive in France as in Britain, 
if not more far-reaching. It is certainly more meticulous, though its form is 
somewhat different. mouy 

The Chairman of L’ Électricité de France, at a press conference on February 
16, 1948, on the financial operations of his undertaking, concluded by saying 
that his Board’s task was rendered difficult by the fact that the financial auton- 
omy, which the law expressly confers on L’Électricité de France, is illusory. 
The governing board, he declared, in reality controls neither wages, selling 
prices, or credits. “In these matters it can only make proposals. The decision 
rests with the government, which is thus the sole master and, in consequence, 
solely responsible for its policy.”’! The Ordinance nationalising the Renault 
undertaking requires it to accept the ultimate controls over administration and 
finance that may be imposed at all times by the Ministries of Industrial Produc- 
tion, National Economy and Finance.” 


VIII. AUDIT, ACCOUNTS AND REPORTS 


As we should expect in legislation setting up great public undertakings deal- 
ing with very large sums of money both for capital expenditure and trading 
purposes, careful provision is made in both countries to ensure proper auditing. 

The British legislation requires the public corporations to keep accounts 
and to prepare annual statements in such form as the Minister with Treasury 
approval may direct, ‘being a form which shall conform with the best commer- 


8° Decree dated January 16, 1947 (published in the Journal officiel of the following 
day), Article 10. 

70 Ventenat, op. cit., pp. 181-182. 

7 “Le Fonctionnement Financier de l'Électricité de France,” op. cit, p. 7. 

12 Decree of January 16, 1945, Article 7. 
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cial standards.” Several Acts require the accounts of a corporation to dis- 
tinguish between its main and ancillary activities.” The audit is carried out by 
independent firms of professional accountants appointed by the Minister. 
Where commercial accounts are kept, they are not submitted to the Comp- 
troller and Auditor-General for his examination and report but are presented 
to the Minister who lays them before each House of Parliament with a copy of 
the auditor’s report thereon. 

Each public corporation is also under a duty to make an annual report to 
the Minister, dealing with its performance, policy and programmes.” The 
Minister lays the report before Parliament and it is also available to the public. 
These reports are documents of first class importance. They provide a mass of 
information and statistics, and give the Board an opportunity to explain and 
justify their policy. They form the basis for Parliamentary debates on national- 
ised industries. In addition the corporations are required to furnish the govern- 
ment with whatever information it may demand at any time about the under- 
taking and they must allow them to inspect their accounts, books and files. 

In France a new organ was devised in 1946 to inspect and audit the accounts. 
This was known as the Chambre des Comptes.” It was distinct from both the 
Cour des Comptes and the Inspectors of Finance. It consisted of full-time 
officers appointed by the Council of Ministers on the recommendation of the 
President of the Council. The officers were men of wide experience in accounting 
and industrial management." 

Each public corporation had to submit its annual accounts to the Chambre 
des Comptes, whose task was to audit them and to check the reports of the 
governing boards. The accounts had to be ratified by the appropriate Ministers 
on the basis of the report of the Chambre des Comptes; and if any public cor- 
poration showed a loss, the governing board could not remain in office without 
special authorisation. The Minister of Industrial Production submitted the 
accounts and reports of each nationalised industry to Parliament, accompanied 
by the reports and comments of the Chambre des Comptes.”8 

This method was replaced by a new system in 1948.79 The Chambre des 
Comptes was abolished and a new Commission instituted with an impossibly 
long title.8° This Commission is presided over by the president of a chamber of 
the Cour des Comptes. It is divided into sections. Each section is composed of 
four members of the Cour des Comptes (from whom the chairman is chosen), 


™ Coal Industry Nationalisation Act, 1946, s. 31 (1); Overseas Resources Develop- 
ment Act, 1947, s. 16 (1); Transport Act, 1947, s. 94 (1); Gas Act, 1948, s. 50. 

™ Civil Aviation Act, 1946, s. 21 (1). 

% Coal Industry Nationalisation Act, 1946, s. 54; Civil Aviation Act, 1946, s. 22 (1); 
New Towns Act, 1946, s. 18 (6); Electricity Act, 1947, s. 8; Cotton (Centralised Buying) 
Act, 1947, a. 8. 

" Law of April 8, 1946, Article 28. 77 Einaudi, op. cit, p. 22. 

78 “Nationalisation in France,” The World Today, op. cit. 

79 Law of January 6, 1948, Articles 56-60. 

80 “Commission de vérification des comptes des éstablissements publics de l'État de 
caractère industriel et commercial, des entreprises nationalisées et des sociétées mixtes à 
participation majoritaire de |’ Etat.” 
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and representatives of the Ministries of Finance and of Economic Affairs, All 
the members must be of high rank and they possess a substantial measure of 
independence. They are assisted by a technical specialist from the appropriate 
Ministry and the State Controller supervising the nationalised industry under 
review. 

The Commission possesses full powers of investigation. It reports annually 
on detailed aspects to the Ministry of Finance; and it makes a general report 
to Parliament, the Cabinet and the Cour des Comptes. The contents of these 
reports extend far beyond the accounting sphere. The scope of the former 
report embraces “the quality of the commercial and financial management of 
the undertaking,” while the latter deals with “the activities and the results 
of the undertakings which it controls. It indicates, in suitable cases, the modifi- 
cations in structure or organisation which it considers necessary and gives its 
opinion on the future outlook,” 8 

The Commission, observes Professor Byé, displays the necessity for an 
institution of high standing, independent of the government, in direct relation 
with Parliament, and whose functions exceed the domain of accounting. He 
makes numerous proposals for reform which he considers would render the 
Commission more apt for its task. 

The principle underlying the latest French development is similar to the 
idea of an independent commission to conduct an efficiency audit, which was 
put forward by the author as long ago as 1937.8 It is the belief of this writer 
that the French experiments are moving in the right direction. In Britain the 
subject is still in a state of confused discussion; it has become mixed up with the 
suggestion that a Select Committee of the House of Commons be set up to deal 
with public corporations. 

The limits of space have been reached with many questions of interest un- 
touched, such as parliamentary control, compensation for stockholders, price 
policy, and various other topics. For these shortcomings, apologies are offered. 
They are due to the vastness of the subject. 

It is also regretted that the reader cannot be provided with a few neat, 
conclusions which he can stow away for future reference. The writer has not 
hesitated to generalise, so far as he could, in the course of his observations; 
and he prefers to leave it at that rather than to run the risk of reducing a com- 
plex truth to a simple falsehood by over-simplification. . 

No doubt many readers would like to know something about the actual 
results of nationalisation in Britain and France, in terms both of its comparative 
efficiency in the two countries at the present time, and its relative efficiency 
compared with the previous performance of private enterprise in the industries 
concerned. This is a matter on which a substantial book might be written—and 
still leave a good many people arguing. But it would ‘not all be guesswork, if 
the right criteria were applied. 

31 Maurice Byé, “Le Conflit des Tendances dans l'Organisation du Secteur Public” in 


La Morandiére and Byé, op. cit., p. 55. 
8 Public Enterprise, op. cil., pp. 379-380. 
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President Truman’s stubborn determination to build on the New Deal’s 
embattled foundations an imposing edifice called the Welfare State is stirring 
the business community and its spokesmen to renewed and outwardly bold 
hostilities. This present outcry for “welfare,” it seems, is not what it used to 
be: “The irresponsible clamor of the mob for bread and circuses.” “Welfare” 
is now recognized as “a justifiable demand, consonant with the necessities of 
social evolution,” and in keeping with our political tradition. The old jungle 
economy, at long last, must be discarded. All this is now cheerfully conceded. 
But whose responsibility is it to bring order out of chaos, whose business is it 
to formulate and administer the welfare program? There is the rub. Certainly 
not government’s, business leaders assert, for ultimately that would spell 
not a glorious welfare society but an inglorious welfare state. This ignominious 
prelude to statism, to totalitarianism, to despotism, must be avoided at all 
cost. That is why certain publicists, ex-New Dealers, industrial leaders and 
university officials are alerting the business community to a freg\ responsi- 
bility, the unique venture of capitalism today—“‘the greatest opportunity in 
the world,” Russell Davenport calls it, and peculiarly the concern of Free 
Enterprise. 

Harvard’s Business School Dean, Donald K. David, also points ominously 
at “The Danger of Drifting,” and sharply differentiates between “freedom to” 
and “freedom from,” between “equality of opportunity and equality of results,” 
etc., etc.? These refinements are important, Dean David decides, because in 
them lies the crucial difference between welfare society (which he approves) ` 
and welfare state (which he deplores). How easy it is, he warns, to drift into 
the lethal arms of the welfare state. To foil the octopus of welfare, businessmen 
must be vigilant and aggressive. “Responsibility for this program,” Dean 
David concludes, “is going to be placed in the hands of the businessman, be~ 
cause we have, whether some people like it or not, an industrial civilization; 
and the businessman, whether he likes it or not, has to assume new responsi- 
bilities.’’ 

What prospect is there that the industrialist will at last be able to cope with 
the task now envisaged by and for him? What capacity has he hitherto demon- 


t See Russell W. Davenport, “The Greatest Opportunity on Earth,” Fortune, Vol. 40, 
pp. 65 ff. (October, 1949). 

2 Donald K. David, ‘‘The Danger of Drifting,” Harvard Business School Review, Vol. 
28, pp. 25-32 (January, 1950). 

For William Graham Sumner the distinction was much the same—that between 
equality of “results” and equality of “chances.” See What Social Classes Owe to Hach 
Other (New York, 1883), pp. 163-164. 

3 David, op. cit., p. 32. 
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strated for discharging such high responsibility? Does the current proposal 
represent any advance over the views long prevalent among industrial mag- 
nates? Is the general welfare, in any case, the businessman’s primary concern? 
What follows may help illumine such queries. 

Economic power vis-a-vis political power, interests versus numbers, property 
against persons describes roughly an intricate pattern, a basic ambivalence, 
running through the American political fabric. Our Founding Fathers inherited 
from James Harrington’s Oceana of 1656 the maxim that “power always follows 
property.” ‘This I believe,” John Adams commented, May 26, 1776, “to be 
as infallible a maxim in politics, as that action and reaction are equal, is in 
mechanics.” Latter-day Americans continue to hold to Harrington’s party 
line. John Randolph, in 1829, saw the property-power nexus so inextricably 
linked as to make it impossible, by universal suffrage or otherwise, to break 
it. “,.. the moment you have separated the two, that very moment,” 
Randolph declared, “property will go in search of power, and power in search 
of property... . the two sexes do not more certainly, nor by a more unerring 
law, gravitate to each other, than power and property.’’é 

Few today would deny that the man who owns or controls property has more 
than a species of private right: he has, in addition, a certain measure of social 
power, A a when that private right is organized in the corporate form of 
business le cture with control divorced from ownership, so as to place super- 
vision in the hands of politically irresponsible managers, this modern power- 
right synthesis is a force able to compete on equal terms with the modern 
state. Adolf Berle and Gardiner Means recorded their considered judgment in 
1932, holding that economic power, organized and concentrated, had already 
reached the point where the modern business corporation rivaled and threat- 
ened to eclipse the authority of official government.® 

Nor has the trend noted by Berle and Means diminished through the years. 
Writing in 1948, the industrialist T. K. Quinn (until the mid-30’s vice-president 
and chairman of the Sales Committee of General Electric and a director of 
several GE subsidiaries) found that in the boom year of 1929 there were only 
twenty private corporations in this country with more than a billion dollars in 
gross assets. By 1939, after ten years of depression, there were twenty-eight 
billionaire private corporations, and ten years later forty-eight of them. “We 
now have,” Mr. Quinn observes, “a billionaire private ‘economic state’ for 
every political state in the Union,” and “many of our states in the Union have 
less total wealth than a number of the economic monsters.” 

“The monsters continue to swell alarmingly in power and number,’’ this 
former business executive tells us, “and their existence and methods are as 


4 Charles Francis Adams, The Works of John Adams (Boston, 1851), Vol. 9, p. 376. 

$ Proceedings and Debates of the Virginia State Convention of 1829-30 (Richmond, 1830), 
p. 819. j 

6 Adolf A. Berle, Jr., and Gardiner C. Means, The Modern Corporation and Private 
Property (New York, 1932). 
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constant a threat to everything we hold dear as would be ever present herds 
of uncaged tigers and elephants.” " 

Despite this ever-increasing concentration of economic power, eminent Amer- 
icans continue to hold, as did John Adams in 1787, that property is ‘‘as sacred 
as the laws of God”; they decry mounting government regulation and control 
as “collectivism,” “socialism,” “statism,” ‘despotism.’ “Were on the last 
mile to collectivism,” ex-President Hoover gravely lamented in his 75th birth- 
day address August 10, 1949. “Our Nation is blissfully driving down a back 
road [to it] at top speed.’’® 

We are threatened with creeping, but ever-advancing “‘socialistic programs,”’ 
former New Deal Secretary of State James F. Byrnes chimed in, November 
21, 1949. Few Americans, Byrnes suggested, would knowingly make the jump 
from free enterprise to Communism, but many could be “led over a bridge of 
socialism into a police state.’’® 

“You must not bow your necks to a centralized government,” Columbia 
University president, Dwight D. Eisenhower, admonished a Texas audience, 
December 8, 1949. You must “not trade the principles that made this nation 
great for some panaceas dished out by a bureaucrat sitting in an easy chair 
in Washington. ... If all that Americans want is security, they can go to 
prison.” The great World War II general likewise sees the remedy for current 
ills in terms of “voluntary cooperative” effort that will “bind labor and man- 
agement in every productive enterprise,” and condemns government planning 
as “bureaucratic,” as paving “the road to despotism.’’!° 

And yet, long before the industrial corporation had become ‘‘a means of 


7 Theodore K. Quinn, “I Quit Monster Business: An Appeal for Independent, De- 
centralized Enterprise—To Save Individual Opportunity and Freedom in America,” 
published in 1948 by Public Relations, Inc., 522 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

In explanation of his extraordinary action, Mr. Quinn says: ‘I quit monster business 
because it is undemocratic, because it is inhuman and not socially responsible, because 
most of it is big only for the sake of bigness or for purposes of concentrated power and 
control, because it is inefficient and corruptive, because it is causing a dependent society 
where only masses count, genuine individual freedom languishes and opportunity and ex- 
pression are restricted, because it glorifies leaders whose interest is too much in them- 
selves, and because, through its essentially collectivistic forms and methods and mockery 
of ‘free enterprise,’ it is leading our country, just as surely as the sun sets, to a brand of 
totalitarianism which is a perversion as far from individualism, civil liberties and the 
democratie process as Russian communism.” 

For a brilliant case study tending to support Quinn’s unusual move, see Earl Latham, 
“Giantism and Basing-Points: A Political Analysis,” Yale Law Journal, Vol. 58, pp. 
383-399 (February, 1949). See also the reply by B. P. McAllister and M. T. Quigg, zbid., 
pp. 1068-1078 (June, 1949). 

8 New York Times, August 11, 1949, p. 3. 

° Speaking at the Southern Governors’ Conference, and reported in the New York 
Times, November 22, 1949, pp. 1, 40. Byrnes elaborated his position in ‘‘Crisis Govern- 
ment Can Ruin Us,” Collier's, Vol. 125 (March 4, 1950). 

10 Address, Combined Luncheon Clubs, Galveston, Texas, New York Times, December 
9, 1949, p. 23. 
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organizing economic life,” “definitely committing civilization to the rule of a 
plutocracy,”™ defenders of the property right had been constantly confronted 
by those upholding the sovereign authority of government, by those stressing 
the role of public power rooted in persons, in numbers, by those who would 
make politics dominant over—not subordinate to—economics. The Declaration 
of Independence had committed the American people to the proposition that 
all governments derive their just power from the consent of the governed. We 
are also committed, in some measure, to the principle of majority rule.” But 
neither of these high-sounding commitments has ever gone unchallenged. They 
were openly opposed in the Federal Convention of 1787. They were bitterly 
denounced, though unsuccessfully, in all the state constitutional conventions, 
meeting in the decade of the 1820’s, to broaden the base of popular power.” 
John C. Calhoun not only repudiated the principle of majority rule but also 
argued, as did James Madison and Alexander Hamilton, that liberty necessarily 
leads to inequality—economic inequality.“ And, reflecting back over the evolu- 
tion of American ideas and institutions, one marvels at the fertility of privileged 
groups in formulating theories and devices as safeguards against the ceaseless 
human struggle for welfare. 

The dominant trend of our history has nevertheless been, in the long run, 
democratic. “We march and rest and march again,” as Henry Demarest Lloyd 
put it in 1894.15 Democracy, in the elementary sense of adult male suffrage, was 
largely established about 1850. The vote for white men was then achieved. And, 


1 Language of Walther Rathenau, quoted by Berle and Means, op. cit., p. 2. 

12 See Edwin Mims, The Majority of the People (Toronto, 1941) and Henry Steele 
Commager, Majority Rule and Minority Rights (New York, 1948). 

13 For pertinent excerpts from Convention proceedings in New York, Massachusetts, 
and Virginia, see my Free Government in the Making (New York, 1949), pp. 382-428. 

14 “Tt was certainly true,” Hamilton remarked on the floor of the Philadelphia Con- 
vention, June 26, 1787, “that nothing like an equality of property existed: that an in- 
equality would exist as long as liberty existed, and that it would unavoidably result 
from that very liberty itself. This inequality of property constituted the great and funda- 
mental distinction in Society.” Max Farrand (ed.), The Records of the Federal Convention 
of 1787 (New Haven, 1911), Vol. 1, p. 424. 

In Federalist No. 10 Madison said: “The diversity in the faculties of men, from which 
the rights of property originate, is not less an insuperable obstacle to a uniformity of 
interests. The protection of these faculties is the first object of government. From the 
protection of different and unequal faculties of acquiring property, the possession of differ- 
ent degrees and kinds of property immediately results; and from the influence of these on 
the sentiments and views of the respective proprietors, ensues a division of society into 
different interests and parties.” 

“itis a great and dangerous error to suppose that all people are equally entitled 
to liberty. It is a reward to be earned, not a blessing to be gratuitously lavished on all alike. 
... There is another error not less great and dangerous... that liberty and equality are 
so intimately united, that liberty cannot be perfect without perfect equality... . In- 
equality of condition, while it is a necessary consequence of liberty, is at the same time, 
indispensable to progress.” R. K. Cralle (ed.), The Works of John C. Calhoun (New York, 
1857), Vol. 1, pp. 55-56. i 

1H. D. Lloyd, Wealth Against Commonwealth (New York, 1894), p. 536. 
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during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, the enfranchised masses 
naturally sought to use government as a means of protecting and advancing 
their own social and economic rights against the imperiling conditions created 
by industrialism. The new “‘manufacturing aristocracy,” described by the 
French aristocrat de Tocqueville in 1835 as ‘‘one of the harshest which ever 
existed in the world,” now alarmed by popular power asserted in legislative 
bodies and in the ranks of organized labor, planned and won a major counter- 
revolution. Put baldly, our industrial oligarchy succeeded in winning from the 
United States Supreme Court decisions which, in effect, erected impassable 
constitutional barriers against regulatory power, national and state.® In doing 
this the Court elevated the dogma of pseudo-laissez-faire, of industrial anarchy, 
to the status of major constitutional principles, thus making economic power, 
for the time being, largely immune from government control. Judicial review, 
so expanded and enthroned, meant that American legislators were delayed in 
or prevented from using methods long approved and practiced by the most 
advanced industrial nations, and demanded by our own oligarchic-economic 
situation. It meant that the natural growth of trade unionism was likewise 
seriously retarded. 

It is hardly too much to say that leading Supreme Court decisions from about 
the year 1895 onward had the effect of creating a power vacuum. And just as 
the physical world abhors a vacuum, so our human world of political affairs 
abhors a power vaccum. The Supreme Court had opened the way for emergence, 
within the framework of our constitutional system, of business organized as 
power, thus laying the groundwork for establishment of a new “imperium in 
imperio,” a new ‘political monster” not unlike that Hamilton so harshly de- 
nounced in 1787.!8 For such a first-hand observer as Theodore K. Quinn this 


16 Notable among them are: U. S. v. E. C. Knight, 156 U.S. 1 (1895); Pollock v. Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Co., 158 U. S. 601 (1895); Lochner v. New York, 198 U. 5. 45 (19085). 

1” See my article, “The Conservative World of Mr. Justice Sutherland,” AMERICAN 
Poxiticay Science Review, Vol. 32, pp. 4438-77 (June, 1938). 

The businessman’s devotion to free enterprise, to laissez-faire, has always been chiefly 
verbal]. In his American Commonwealth, James Bryce noted that ‘one-half of the Capital- 
ists are occupied in preaching laissez-faire as regards railroad control, the other half in 
resisting it in railroad rate matters, in order to have their goods carried more cheaply 
and in tariff matters, in order to protect industries threatened with foreign competition.” 
The American Commonwealth (New York, 1921), Vol. 2, pp. 3, 4. 

“The nostalgia of the American business community for the ‘never-never land’ of 
pure laissez faire is... ironic,” Reinhold Niebuhr observes. “The business community 
sought, as long as it could, to bend political power to its ends, violating every principle of 
free enterprise. The tariff policy of the Republican Party is certainly not in harmony with 
the principles of laissez faire; nor were such devices as the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, which, originally conceived in the Hoover era, was designed to bail out some of 
the weakest units of American business. Protests arose against the use of political power 
in economic life when the masses began to use it to broaden their economic opportunities, 
to check the centralization of economic power, and to assure basic economic security.” 
Reinhold Niebuhr, “Halfway to What?” The Nation, Vol. 170, p. 27 (January 14, 1950). 

18 In Federalist, No. 15, Hamilton asserted that opponents of the Constitution “seem to 
cherish with blind devotion the political monster of an imperium in imperio.” 
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analogy is not over-drawn. Alexander Hamilton saw the states’ claim to 
sovereignty as inconsistent with the power necessary in the national govern- 
ment to achieve any semblance of order and security. Quinn, in 1948, con- 
demned “corporate monsters” as “essentially undemocratic,” as “the antithesis 
of what is inherent in individualism, civil liberties and the democratic process,” 
and as “leading us unwittingly toward an inevitable collectivist type ruler- 
ship.” 

That the National Association of Manufacturers should have been organized 
in 1895, the same year that the Supreme Court virtually emasculated the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act, and put an end to income taxation for nearly twenty 
years, is a coincidence of major significance. Looking back in October, 1929, 
on its formation, the Association’s president, John F. Edgerton, eloquently 
exulted: “In 1895... there occurred an event which though unheralded was 
even then generally recognized as of momentous importance to the nation. ... 
At that auspicious time...the National Association of Manufacturers, 
fathered by necessity and summoned by conscious opportunity, sprang exult- 
antly like Minerva from the forehead of Jove, into immediate useful existence. 
Notice was thus given to the world for the first time that the American manu- 
facturing industry had come of age, and that it could and thereafter would 
speak with one voice on every occasion of common defense and on all occasions 
pertaining to its general welfare.’’!® 

The National Association of Manufacturers was formed on the theory that 
organization is the secret of power, in the conviction that, as NAM President 
John Kirby, Jr., said in 1911, “little can be accomplished except through 
organization.” ‘f... we are living in an age of organization, .. . when organi- 
zation must cope with organization.’’®° The NAM, in other words, saw itself 
pitted against organized labor and organized government, national and state. 
But the NAM’s objectives are not merely negative; they are positive as well. 
“The general objectives and purposes for which the said corporation is formed 
{runs the NAM Constitution and Bylaws] are the promotion of the industrial 
interests of the United States, the betterment of the relations between employer 
and employee, the education of the public in the principles of individual liberty 
and the ownership of property, the support of legislation in furtherance of 
those principles and opposition to legislation in derogation thereof.’? In 1929, 
President Edgerton stated the goals more tersely: better to promote “‘the uni- 
versal recognition of those saving principles of American industry—the right 
of those who own property to control it.” Thus defined, the NAM’s goals 
rivalled in comprehensiveness those of government itself—-indeed, they were 
broader than our own government was able to realize, after the paralyzing 
decisions handed down by the Supreme Court after 1890. 


18 Annual address of President John E. Edgerton, October 14, 1929. Proceedings of 
Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting of the National Association of Manufacturers, New York City, 
p. 16. 

20 Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Convention of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers of the United States of America, New York, May 15, 16 and 17, 1911, pp. 65-90, 
at p. 66. 
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As might have been expected, NAM policy tends to reflect changes in our 
general economic and political scene. The technique employed during so quies- 
cent a regime as that of Calvin Coolidge and Herbert Hoover would not be 
appropriate during the administration of Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt or Harry S. Truman. At the outset the Association was primarily con- 
cerned with “the dual objectives of tariff protection at home and the promo- 
tion of favorable markets abroad.” While stoutly proclaiming that “industry 
needs no privileges and requires no favors at the hand of government or of 
society,” President Edgerton recalled in 1929 that “our organization was called 
into being .. . and was dedicated in its infancy to the fostering and mainten- 
ance of a continuously adequate tariff.” NAM held to this dominating purpose 
until 1903, when, under the influence of a wave of strikes and trade union activ- 
ity, it shifted its attention to combatting “radical” trade unionism. The original 
preoccupation with tariffs and government aid in expanding foreign markets 
was not lost sight of, but the Association’s primary worry down to World War 
I was to block or disarm the growth of organized labor. 

World War I sharpened the NAM’s working philosophy. As during World 
War II, businessmen held high administrative posts in Washington.” Growing 
out of this war experience was an enduring idea of major importance—that of 
“self government in industry’’—the notion that the organization of business 
enterprise should be more extensive, that industry should be autonomous, in- 
dependent, free, self-regulating and must firmly establish “the right of those who 
own property to control it.” One might say, without exaggeration, that, after 
1895, corporate enterprise sought to win, as against the assertion of state and 
national power, the same sort of freedom and independence, the same degree of 
autonomy that Luther Martin and William Paterson tried to maintain in the 
1780’s for the sovereign states. Yet even under the conservative administrations 
of Coolidge and Hoover, the Department of Justice recognized that so-called 
self-government in industry might violate the moribund anti-trust act. Still 
this ideal has persisted. It was especially conspicuous during the 20’s under the 
active support of the Department of Commerce and its vigorous secretary, 
Herbert Hoover. ‘‘Self-government in industry” then became the new economic 
era’s theme song. “When business cures its own abuses’’—that is “true self- 
government,” Herbert Hoover said in accepting the Republican nomination 
for the Presidency in 1928. 

The booming 20’s came to abrupt and disastrous close, and with the crash 
of 1929, the traditional GOP creed discouraged or prevented any positive action. 


2 Edgerton, op. cit. 

2 For a suggestive study of the military-business alliance, during World War II, to 
maintain the status quo, see Bruce Catton, The War Lords of Washington (New York, 
1948). Catton finds no evidence that industrial leaders are capable of fashioning a, political 
philosophy beyond “the assertion that management’s reponsibility must not be divided 
or shared.” The author sees this as the more deplorable in that “the challenge of the war 
went far beyond a mere challenge to dig more iron and make more steel. ... The real 
challenge said: Your old way of controlling that intricate combination of money, machin- 
ery, markets, and human beings which you call modern industry is no longer favorable to 
the survival of human freedom—jind a new way” (p. 109). 
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Under that theory, given time and patience, the natural operation of economic 
` forces would bring about the revival of prosperity. Such faith was not shaken 
until 1932 when the nation reached the very trough of depression, the national 
income totaling less than forty billion dollars. Until then businessmen, finan- 
ciers, Republican politicians and economists chanted a sort of political Coueism: 
“every day in every way the situation is growing better and better.” Hoover's 
last-minute intervention in business, January 22, 1932, through the device of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, gave some hint of what was to come— 
whole-hearted assertion by a triumphant Democratic president, Franklin 
Roosevelt, and finally judicial acceptance, of the Hamiltonian theory of national 
power adequate in scope to deal with a national emergency “‘more serious than 
war.” Roosevelt redressed the inadequacies of the Jeffersonian tradition by 
equipping the Democratic party with a more generous philosophy of popular 
sovereignty exerted in behalf of the so-called common man. He recognized 
that ‘‘the government has the definite duty to use all its powers and resources 
to meet new social problems with new controls.” “New conditions impose new 
requirements upon government and those who control government,” the Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate had said in his notable Commonwealth Club 
speech of September, 1932. As President, Mr. Roosevelt went further and chal- 
lenged: “The power of a few to manage the economic life of the nation must be 
diffused among the many or be transferred to the public and its democratically 
responsible government.” (This is, essentially, the caveat former GE official, 
Quinn, threw down to the business fraternity in 1948.) 

Mr. Hoover had spoken confidently of “equality of opportunity,” in 1928, 
as if it were all but realized. In 1932 Mr. Roosevelt said flatly that “a glance at 
our situation indicates that equality of opportunity as we have known it no 
longer exists.” Broadus Mitchell summed up the contrasting approaches in these 
words: “Hoover, by and large, was content with socializing the ‘public’ losses 
of corporations, because these would reach to the private losses of individuals. 
The New Deal properly went farther and was willing to socialize the private 
losses of unemployed individuals on the ground that, unless aided, these would 
destroy the public, including corporate, welfare.”?3 The crude and irreverent 
stated the difference this way: ‘‘Old Dealers would feed the sparrows by feeding 
the horses, New Dealers would give the sparrows more direct, cleaner fare.”’ 
President Roosevelt, no less than President Hoover, wanted to save capitalism, 
but they tried to do it in different ways. 

In due course the Roosevelt program took on ever larger dimensions. The 
President himself pointed graphically to the transformation he had brought 
about, saying that under his administration the government had been trans- 
ferred from Wall Street to Washington. Yet FDR’s first major enactment— the 
National Industrial Recovery Act—marked no sharp break with his predeces- 
sor’s policies. It was, in fact, the embodiment of NAM gospel and of Hoover’s 
key principle—self government in industry. “It is,” President Roosevelt re- 


* Broadus Mitchell, Depression Decade (New York, 1947), pp. 88-89. 
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marked in signing NIRA, “a challenge to industry, which has long insisted 
that, given the right to act in unison, it could do much for the general good 
which has hitherto been unlawful. From today it has that right.” But when busi- 
ness was thus given its head, it did not cooperate but balked, muttering doubts 
and misgivings. By 1934 the opposition was bitter and outspoken, though spo- 
radic and unorganized. August, however, saw the American Liberty League 
take form, its members being drawn from high-ranking personalities in both 
major parties. Non-partisan membership was highlighted by including the 
Democratic nominees for the Presidency in 1924 and 1928, John W. Davis and 
Alfred E. Smith, respectively. Time magazine, September 3, 1934, saw the 
organizers, three Democrats and three Republicans, as “a strange political 
nosegay.’”’ The others were Nathan L. Miller, former Governor of New York, 
James W. Wadsworth, United States Senator from New York, 1915-1927, 
Trénéé Du Pont, President of E. I. Du Pont de Nemours, and Jouett Shouse, 
formerly Kansas congressman and chairman of the Democratic National 
Executive Committee in 1928. 

The American Liberty League had strange origins.” It was the outgrowth of 
the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment. The parent organization 
was not made up, as one might suspect, of topers; it included on its rolls the 
great financial interests that resented shifting tax burdens from the shoulders 
of beer drinkers to their own. After 1933, with the 18th Amendment repealed, 
the Association’s objective was to scuttle the 16th Amendment, authorizing 
Congress, following the Supreme Court’s disabling decision of 1895, to levy 
a tax on incomes. August 2, 1933, Captain William H. Stayton, “nationally 
known as the father of the Repeal Amendment,” denounced the income tax 
amendment as “the source of nearly all our calamities and woes” and “as an 
instrument to redistribute wealth, to communize the nation, and to confiscate 
the property of one man and dole it out to others.” But by 1934 a far more seri- 
ous threat loomed on the political horizon—FDR and his crusading New Deal- 
ers. A shift in objectives followed. So what was formerly an association for the 
repeal of the 18th Amendment became the American Liberty League. 

Even prior to formal dissolution on December 30, 1933, the board of directors 
had passed on December 6 a resolution ‘suggesting that the individual members 
of the Executive Committee of the Association Against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment continue to meet from time to time and have in view the formation of a 
group, based on our old membership in the Association, which would in the 
event of danger to the Federal Constitution stand ready to defend the faith of 
the fathers.” Four days earlier Captain Stayton addressed a letter to the 
Association’s members, saying in part: “At a recent meeting of a group of the 
former members of the Executive Committee of the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment, it was the opinion of all those present that govern- 
mental conditions and tendencies call for the formation of a patriotic organiza- 


* The story is told by James C. Pitney, in “American Liberty League, Inc.” Type- 
script copy is available at the Princeton University Library. 
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tion to advocate the restoration and preservation of the fundamental principles 
of the Constitution. ... Some of us believe that the prosperity, liberty and 
happiness of the people of our country,—and perhaps the very continuation of 
our old form of government—depend upon the activities of such an organization 
to represent the people and not the office-holders.”’ 

As stated in its constitution, the League’s purposes were, among others, 
“to defend and uphold the Constitution of the United States,” “to teach the 
necessity of respect for rights of persons and property,” “to encourage and pro- 
tect individual and group initiative and enterprise, to foster the right to work, 
earn, save and acquire property, and to preserve the ownership and lawful use 
of property when acquired.” To win these goals the League went further than 
any previous liberty-loving, liberty-saving organization in our history. Crucial 
to its functioning was the National Lawyer’s Committee, a group of some 58 
prominent attorneys, which issued reports or opinions in advance of Supreme 
Court decisions, opinions setting aside with solemnity and erudition one after 
another of the entire New Deal legislative melange. The League went still 
further: this private court having, for example, formally declared the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act unconstitutional, openly advised employers to ignore its 
provisions.”® 

The League’s responsibilities, though heavy, were not unshared. Also oppos- 
ing the New Deal with all the power it could command was the ever-alert 
National Association of Manufacturers—and, ultimately, the reactionary 
United States Supreme Court. “Thus far,” Raoul E. Desvernine, vice-president 
of the American Liberty League wrote in 1936, ‘‘they [New Dealers] have met 
with an unsurmountable obstacle... the Judiciary. Fearing that this is a 
barrier they cannot jump, they now propose either to remove it as a barrier, 
or so to impair it, that it will not block their progress. They make a variety 
of proposals to deprive the Supreme Court of its power to declare legislation 
and executive acts unconstitutional. ... We find latent in their conception of 
law—and some have been publicly preaching this view—that law emanates 
solely from the will of the majority of the people, and can, therefore, be modi- 
fied at any time to meet majority wishes. This doctrine is absolutely totalitarian, 
and is contrary to our basic conceptions of the course of law... . Our political 
system is predicated on the doctrine that there are some immutable laws of 
nature and certain other divinely sanctioned rights, which the Constitution and 
our traditions recognized as being above and beyond the power of the majority, 
or of any other group of individuals or officials of the Government.” ‘The judi- 
ciary,” Mr. Desvernine declared optimistically, “has again proved itself to be 


* See, in this connection, “Fifty-six Unofficial Judges: Constitutional Lawyers Sean 
New Deal for Liberty League,” Interary Digest, Vol. 120, p. 9 (August 31, 1935); “A Con- 
spiracy by Lawyers,” The Nation, Vol. 141 (October 2, 1985); “Liberty League Lawyers,” 
New Republic, Vol. 84 (October 2, 1935); “The Fifty-Kight Lawyers,” United States Law 
Review, Vol. 69 (October, 1935) and “Discussion,” ibid. (November, 1935); T. R. 
Powell, “Fifty-eight Lawyers Report,” New Republic, Vol. 85 (December 11, 1985); and 
George Soule, “Liberty League Liberty,” ibid., Vol. 88 (September 9, 1936). 
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the bulwark of defense against the subtle and skillful manipulation of demo- 
cratic processes to achieve unsanctioned theories.” 

Desvernine’s Maginot line against New Dealism was assaulted in force on 
March 9, 1937, when President Roosevelt, fulfilling Desvernine’s prediction, 
urged Congress to reorganize the Federal courts: “When the Congress has 
sought to stabilize national agriculture, to improve the conditions of labor, to 
safeguard business against unfair competition, to protect our national resources, 
and in many other ways to serve our clearly national needs, the majority of the 
Court has been assuming the power to pass on the wisdom of these acts of 
Congress—-and to approve or disapprove the public policy written into these 
laws.” “We have, therefore,” the President concluded, “reached a point as a 
Nation where we must take action to save the Constitution from the Court 
and the Court from itself... . We want a Supreme Court which will do justice 
under the Constitution-—not over it.”27 

Judicial frustration of the power to govern proved to be short-lived. Within 
11 months after the President announced his so-called court-packing plan of 
February 5, 1937, and without any change of Court personnel, decisions in 
cases involving important legislation (including the far-reaching Wagner 
Labor Disputes Act, unanimously set aside by the American Liberty League’s 
high court) began going in favor of rather than against the New Deal.?* This 
face-losing judicial retreat, this ‘switch in time to save nine,” as a wag described 
it, blighted one of the most patent fictions of American jurisprudence-—the 
notion that judicial review makes for impersonal law, a government of laws and 
not of men. After the Supreme Court’s abdication of 1937, only the most 
incredulous could believe that “judicial decisions are babies brought by con- 
stitutional storks.’’?° 

The 1936 election re-enforced the popular revolution initiated in 1932. To 
cancel or to check its momentum, economic power had to accomplish again 
what it had succeeded in doing many times before—fashion ‘‘a retrograde step 
in the rear of democracy.” The judiciary was now no safe reliance, as it had 
been for Desvernine in 1936, to block the upsurge of popular power. Nor was 
it enough in the face of Roosevelt’s tremendous 1936 mandate, and organization 


2 Raoul E. Desvernine, Democratic Despotism (New York, 1936), pp. 175-183, passim, 

27 Senate Report No. 711, 74th Cong., 1st Sess., pp. 41-44, passim (1937). 

28 For a discerning account, see Edward S. Corwin, Constitutional Revolution, Ltd. 
(Claremont, 1941). 

29 Max Lerner, “The Fate of the Supreme Court,” The Nation, Vol. 142 (March 25, 
1936). 

30 Confronted with the proposal of universal suffrage in the New York Constitutional 
Convention of 1821, Chancellor James Kent remarked: ‘‘Universal suffrage once granted, 
is granted forever, and never can be recalled. There is no retrograde step in the rear of 
democracy.” Reports of the Debates and Proceedings of the Convention of the State of New 
York, 1821, p. 222. ‘ 

Kent uttered a half truth, for although universal suffrage has never been “recalled”, 
the property interests found a variety of effective ways to ward off the dangers he feared. 
For examples, see Benjamin R. Twiss, Lawyers and the Constitution: How Laissez Faire 
Came to the Supreme Court (Princeton, 1942). 
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of the CIO, to lobby the formal organs of government. The people—Hamilton’s 
“pure, original fountain of all legitimate authority’”—had to be brought in line 
with the ideology of business. l 

The new reactionary strategy had been foreshadowed in 1934 when the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers began to expand its public relations 
program. In that year only $36,000 was appropriated for public relations— 
that is, for propaganda, public education. In 1937 the public relations budget 
had risen to $793,000, or from 7% to 55% of NAM’s budget. The amount 
spent on NAM public relations continues to grow by leaps and bounds. ‘‘Edu- 
cational” literature is available at reduced rates to public school teachers and 
university professors. The radio is increasingly utilized; the highways are plas- 
tered, or used to be, with the popular slogans “Pr bape rity Dwells Where Har- 
mony Reigns,” “What Helps Industry Helps You,” etc. 

During the war years corporate enterprise went out on its Arne aie 
the forbidding, seemingly sterile domain of political theory. Unable to sell 
clients’ products, commercial advertisers cast themselves in the elevated role 
of political philosophers. Propaganda appeared conspicuously on all sides, 
neatly fitted into the news comment of radio broadcasters, into the addresses 
and books of businessmen, into the public comment of educators. But nowhere 
was the effort so skillfully exhibited as in newspaper and magazine advertising. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, for one, carried an elaborate interpretation 
of Jefferson’s famous euphemism, “Pursuit of Happiness,” and pressed its 
campaign further in a full-page, heart-gripping spread entitled ‘Missing in 
Action.” Clad in pajamas, a dejected little boy is pictured groping his way up 
faintly lighted stairs. The telegram his mother prayed would never come had 
just been delivered. 

“Poor little guy,” opines the commercial artist-philosopher. ‘‘We—all of us— 
wish there were something we could do. ... Why shouldn’t it be this? 

“We can resolve that the plans your father had for you shall remain within 
your reach, that you shall have the chance to grow and learn, that your oppor- 
tunities will be bounded only by your get-up-and-go, that you will progress and 
prosper in direct relation to your own ability—in a land of freedom and op- 
portunity. Those are the things your dad valued, the things for which he gave 
his life. Though some may strive to change all that—provide you with the 
‘benefits’ of an all-powerful government, the advantages of regimentation, the 
‘blessings’ of bureaucracy—we can resolve that they won’t succeed.” 

In November, 1943, Merle Thorpe, editor of Nation’s Business, used less 
dramatic, but not less pointed words. Thorpe specifically raised the question 
whether American democracy at the end of the War will throw off political 
controls of our lives and livelihoods, or whether the people will accept them as 
a permanent part of our social and economic structure. Giving back a resound- 
ing, “No,” Thorpe inveighed against “those timid souls who hold that the 
frontiers are gone—that we have reached a rocking-chair maturity . . . —that 
private enterprise carries within it the seeds of its own destruction.” ‘“These 
weaklings,” according to Thorpe, “would replace our system of private enter- 
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prise with government authority to regiment every citizen with licenses, per- 
mits, directives and allocations.” “‘Today’s men of faith,” Thorpe concludes 
tentatively, “foresee a resurgence of private enterprise, if the people through 
their representatives, permit a program of full production by freeing the indi- 
vidual of handicaps and restrictions.”’ 

The editor of Nation’s Business anticipated by three years the vigorously 
successful campaign the National Association of Manufacturers waged to end 
OPA. The New York Times of February 10, 1946, carried a full-page statement, 
signed by NAM, under the heavily-leaded title: ‘‘Let’s tackle inflation while we 
can.” “Remove price controls on manufactured goods and production,” the 
NAM pleaded; “Goods will then pour into the market, and, within a reasonable 
time prices will adjust themselves naturally—as they always have—in line with 
the real worth of things. Competition has never failed to produce this result.” 
And finally, ‘“This is the way you can get the goods you want at prices you can 
afford to pay.” 

Organized business won this battle, though subsequent events promptly 
mocked the NAM’s confident forecasts. The war is now being waged against 
ever more terrifying government objectives, currently catalogued under the 
ominous phrase, ‘‘Welfare State.” No longer limited to government care of the 
sick, the aged and the needy, “welfare” now means, one astute observer of 
public affairs remarks, “government responsibility for security, prosperity and 
abundance. Its methods are insurance, subsidies and taxes. Its beneficiaries 
are everyone—for industrial workers, job security; for farmers, guaranteed 
prices; for government workers, higher pay; for pensioners, bigger checks; for 
veterans, windfalls and benefits without number; for foreign governments, 
billions in cash contributions; for the business man, government contracts 
beyond any peacetime record.”® This incredibly ambitious program now ap- 
pears to be so generally accepted as to make any candidate for political office 
wary of opposing it. Apparently, even the business community sees in the 
“welfare” concept a toughness that suggests maturity and permanence. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt had given businessmen a rude awakening. He proved 
that political power can be used to promote the general welfare. He disproved 
the dogmas of John Randolph and Karl Marx—the theory businessmen, es- 
pecially since 1932, have worked so strenuously to uphold, the maxim that 
‘political power is always the slave of the dominant economic power.” Roose- 
velt exploded the delusion against which Louis D. Brandeis and Brooks Adams 
warned more than a generation ago. ‘‘Our country is, after all, not a country 
of dollars, but of ballots,” Brandeis said in 1905.** “The modern capitalist. . . 
conceives sovereign powers to be for sale.” Adams, elaborating Brandeis, wrote 
in 1913, “He is not responsible; for he is not a trustee for the public. ... He 
is too specialized to comprehend a social relation .. . beyond the narrow circle 


8. Address of Professor John F. Sly before the California Taxpayers Association, Los 
Angeles, California, February 21, 1950. 

2 “The Opportunity in the Law,” an address delivered May 4, 1905, before the 
Harvard Ethical Society. Reprinted in Business—-A Profession (Boston, 1988), p. 338. 
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of his private interests. He might, had he so chosen, have evolved a system 
of governmental railway regulation, and administered the system personally .. . 
but he could never be brought to see the advantage to himself of rational 
concession to obtain a resultant of forces... . If an election be lost, and the 
legislature, which has been chosen by the majority, cannot be pacified by 
money, but passes some act which promises to be annoying, the first instinct 
of the capitalist is to retain counsel, not to advise him touching his duty under 
the law, but to devise a method by which he may elude it, or, if he cannot elude 
by which he may have it annulled as unconstitutional by the courts... . Capi- 
tal finds the judicial veto useful as a means of at least temporarily evading the 
law, while the bar .. . quite honestly believes that the universe will obey the 
judicial decree.” 

“No delusion,” Adams observed in a canny forecast of 1937’s judicial switch 
to save nine, “could be profounder and none, perhaps, more dangerous.’’ 

In 1950 President Harry S.. Truman, building on antecedents to which no 
party can lay exclusive claim, continues to vindicate the insight of Brandeis 
and Adams, and vigorously to push the welfare program. To meet this situation, 
industrialists seek to fashion an appropriate “retrograde step.” Just what form 
it will take, no one can say, but the broad outlines have been plainly sketched 
in the handsome brochure—‘‘Welfare Capitalism versus Welfare State”— 
recently broadcast by Robert Wood Johnson, president of Johnson and Johnson, 
manufacturer of surgical supplies, and in Russell Davenport’s Fortune article 
of October, 1949, “The Greatest Opportunity on Earth.” 

Messrs. Johnson and Davenport agree that the United States is heading 
toward socialism; they agree that the welfare state is but a prelude to the 
“total state,” that increasing government intervention in the economic sphere 
is taking us down “the back road to collectivism.” Yet these writers are as 
- confident in 1949 as lawyers and judges were in the 1890’s that the socialist 
trend can be stopped. But whereas formerly the Supreme Court could be 
counted on to interpose Herbert Spencer’s dogma, disguised as the Constitution, 
Johnson and Davenport know that no such flimsy barrier will hold today. 
Much of the welfare program has, in fact, already been brought within the 
four corners of the Constitution. And since the welfare trend can not be suc- 
cessfully blocked by recourse to ‘‘the Constitution,” free enterprise itself must ` 
replace government in providing the requisite social services. In other words, 
if we are to have a welfare society, it must be firmly grounded in our free 
enterprise tradition; it must be accomplished under the auspices of competent 
and efficient business leadership, not under the arbitrary power of wasteful, 
bureaucratic government. 

The problem for Mr. Johnson is fairly simple. Too often, he says, labor and 
management have turned to government instead of solving industrial puzzles 
for themselves. But, unfortunately, “our government and all other govern- 
ments—are ‘inherently incompetent’. This is true for the simple reason that 


3 Brooks Adams, The Theory of Social Revolutions (New York, 1918), pp. 209-210. 
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good action and good thinking in any successful and happy society cannot be 
legislated; it must be self-willed.” The American way is for management and 
labor to get together and work out solutions “under the guidance of Christian 
principles.” “The answers are in the grass roots and will not be found in 
Washington,” Johnson asserts. “The place for the solution of our difficulties is 
in our own back yard. We must do the job for ourselves—each in his own busi- 
ness and each in his own town, county, and state.” In short, the alternative to 
the welfare state is “welfare capitalism.” This is merely “the application of 
the Golden Rule to business.” 

Davenport apparently does not share Johnson’s faith that “Golden Rule” 
band-aids can cure our social and economic maladies. For the Fortune writer, 
Welfare Capitalism has more earthly rootage; it actually pays dividends. 
And, though conceding that welfare demands are justifiable, he begs business- 
men not to resign themselves to “an apparently irresistible wave.” The “way 
out is not primarily the task of politicians, or even of the people at large. It 
is primarily the task of the enterprisers, the businessmen.” ‘““The people who 
are best able to implement such economic rights in all their manifold aspects,” 
Davenport informs the business community, “are the people actually engaged 
in the economic process, namely the owners, managers, and workers... . If 
the American proposition is to be correctly interpreted, they, not the govern- 
ment, are the actual guardians of the Right to Life.” The true solution is ‘‘con- 
scious and concerted voluntary action, to transfer the primary responsibility, 
and therefore the initiative, from government to private hands.”’ 

The Johnson-Davenport substitute of Welfare Capitalism for the Welfare 
State is no isolated phenomenon. It is typical of a farflung campaign to stop 
the steady march of social democracy. Various questions suggest themselves: 
Does this represent, as its proponents imply, a new approach, or is Welfare 
Capitalism but a thinly disguised reassertion of the businessman’s beaver-like 
persistence to maintain status quo—a fresh drive, perhaps, to win “the uni- 
versalization of those saving principles of American democracy—the right of 
those who own property to control it”? Is this proposal, as its advocates insist, 
in harmony with our political heritage? And finally, could it, in the light of 
basic political principles, and of the lessons of our own experience, succeed in 
any event? 

Treating these questions in reverse order, perhaps the basic flaw in “Welfare 
Capitalism” is that it ignores the problem of power. At no point does either 
Johnson or Davenport take into account the revolutionary effect of the modern 
corporation on business practices and conventional economic concepts. ‘‘Cor- 
porate action” is still seen as “private action”; the “rights of man” are con- 
sidered “just as safe in corporate as they are in individual hands.” One would 
never know, except as their proposal is suggestive of it, that concentration of 
economic power in this country has been carried to the point where these 


4 ‘Welfare Capitalism Versus the Welfare State,” an address before the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce, Atlanta, Georgia, September 28, 1949. 
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Frankensteins can—indeed do—“‘compete on equal terms with the modern 
state.” In urging business enterprise to annex “welfare” functions, Johnson 
and Davenport do not broach the leading question of how Free Enterprise is 
to be held politically accountable for the power it wields, Ignoring the basic 
difference between government and all other forms of social and economic 
organization, they disregard the certain risk that the businessman, however 
competent in his own production, profit-seeking affairs, may not be qualified 
to undertake the delicate task of rulership.* Such narrowing experience may 
prevent him from achieving that breadth of view necessary for encompassing 
the public welfare. 

“Administration,” Brooks Adams observed in 1918, “is the capacity of co- 
ordinating many, and often conflicting, social energies in a single organism, so 
adroitly that they shall operate as a unity... . It is precisely in this pre- 
eminent requisite for success in government that I suspect the modern capitalist 
class to be weak... . The capitalist seems incapable of feeling his responsi- 
bility, as a member of the governing class.” 

Capitalist obtuseness to a more broadly conceived public interest, and to the 
inescapable role of government in promoting it, continues. ‘Without exception,” 
A. S. Cleveland wrote in a scholarly article of May, 1948, that stressed the 
period since 1937, “the measures favored by the NAM provided some sort of 
aid to business and industry. Without exception, rigid opposition was main- 
tained against similar assistance to other groups and against all regulatory 
measures pertaining to industry.’’8? (Cleveland’s italics.) 

At certain points Mr. Davenport is inclined to repudiate the businessman’s 
penchant for identifying the public welfare with his own private profit. The old 
slogan, “What helps business helps you,” he suggests, “is no longer tenable.” 
“The primary function of business,” he writes, “and therefore of capitalists, is to 
provide the goods and services needed by human beings at prices human beings 
can pay. Other factors, such as profits, are essential, but business will neither 
get them nor deserve them unless it performs this function and performs it well.” 
In the end, however, Davenport himself returns to the conventional business- 
man’s notion, interpreting his proposal as “no mere reformer’s opportunity, no 
mere dreamer’s opportunity,” but as “an economic opportunity, a profit 
opportunity.” It is hard to withhold the conclusion that the prospect Davenport 
envisages is in essence the same one the National Association of Manufacturers 
was organized in 1895 to safeguard and promote. “The voice is Jacob’s voice, 
but the hands are the hands of Esau.” 

Even assuming that this latest version of ‘‘Business in the Nation’s Service” 
worked ‘‘well,’”’ that businessmen could develop a sense of social responsibility, 
that power could be exercised beneficently, etc., etc., the results would still be 
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undemocratic, unwittingly anarchistic.*8 ‘He that is to govern a whole nation,” 
Thomas Hobbes observed in 1651, ‘‘must read in himself, not this or that par- 
ticular man, but mankind.” When “the meanest interest brazenly lays hold of 
the sacred name of ‘public good’,” Jean Jacques Rousseau commented in his 
Social Contract of 1762, “the general will becomes mute.” It is extremely doubt- 
ful whether the businessman, or any other special interest group, can rise to 
the Hobbesian standard, or that any self-appointed guardian of the public 
welfare can avoid the blighting consequences the “Citizen of Geneva” noted. 
Civil society is the guarantee that basic decisions as to what constitutes the 
public welfare and how best to promote it will be made by government, and in 
a democracy that government must be politically accountable to the people. 

Is not the Johnson-Davenport plan essentially a reversion to ill-fated NRA, 
with government excluded from the scheme, not only in creating the regulation, 
but in enforcing it? This latest version of ‘‘self-government in industry” ap- 
pears even more anarchic and reactionary. It is suggestive of John Locke’s 
original state of nature, a condition marked by the absence of a common power 
over all, a situation in which each man was his own executive. But, alas, in 
Locke’s “great and natural community,” ‘all being king,” and “the greater 
part no strict observer of equity and justice, the enjoyment of property” 
became “very unsafe, very insecure.” Each man in deciding controversies in- 
volving his own interests proved incapable of transcending the narrow bounds 
of self, so essential to the process of governing. Might, rather than right, held 
sway; men were driven to establish government—to set up a common power 
over all. 

Our own history affords telling examples in support of Locke’s hypothesis. 
During the 1920’s our modern corporation possessed a freedom of action much 
like that which Locke’s men enjoyed in the state of nature. True self-govern- 
ment, as Herbert Hoover defined it, was then an accomplished fact. Industry 
was free to do then what Johnson and Davenport insist it should do now— 
“cure its own abuses.” This theory proved altogether untenable—indeed, well- 
nigh disastrous, The year 1929 stands as a terrible warning of the ‘‘inconveni- 
ences,” to use Locke’s mild phrase, that followed in the wake of our own variant 
of the state of nature. And, in 1932, American businessmen turned as helplessly 
and imploringly to government as Locke’s men did in his mythical state of 
nature. It was then abundantly proved that free enterprise, far from having 
an eye single to the public interest, was blind even to its own interest. 

Finally, is the Johnson-Davenport alternative in accord, as claimed, with the 
American heritage? To a certain degree it undoubtedly is. The Founding Fathers 
expressly repudiated democracy, and framed a Constitution of “Free Govern- 
ment.” For them “Popular Government,” “Pure Democracy”—government, 
resting on consent of the people, on “frequency of elections,” and checked only 


38 “Concentration of power [economic] has been shown to be dangerous in a democracy, 
even though that power may be used beneficiently.”’ Testimony of L. D. Brandeis before 
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by that dependence—was unacceptable. Under such a government, Madison 
argued, ‘a common passion or interest will, in almost every case, be felt by a 
majority of the whole; ... and there is nothing to check the inducements to 
sacrifice the weaker party or an obnoxious individual.’’®® That is why, Madison 
explains, ‘democracies have ever been spectacles of turbulence and contention; 
have ever been found incompatible with personal security, or the rights of 
property.” Pure democracy could not achieve the “first object of government,” 
that is, “the protection of different and unequal faculties... from which 
the rights of property originate.’’#° So besides “a dependence on the people” 
which Madison regarded as “‘the primary control on government,” the Found- 
ing Fathers provided ‘auxiliary precautions.’’#! Various safeguards—separation 
of powers, checks and balances, federalism, judicial review—protecting men’s 
“different and unequal faculties’ against “the superior force of an interested 
and over-bearing majority,” were built into the Constitution itself. This com- 
plexus of controls makes for “Free Government.” 

The attitude of certain business men toward sovereign authority still reflects 
the precautions our Founding Fathers wrote into the Constitution of 1787. 
Authority, even that grounded in popular consent, is considered inherently dan- 
gerous. Extension of government, however necessary, is suspect, subject to 
resistance at every successive stage. The strange thing is that so many Ameri- 
cans are not equally sensitive to the enormous power of, say, General Motors 
or United States Steel. ; 

The British anthropologist, Geoffrey Gorer, sees this as a quaint American 
“fantasy,” as making for a “subtle distinction” between authority and power: 
“Control of people—authority—is always morally bad; control over things... . 
(natural resources, goods, services, money, chattels)—power—is morally 
neutral and even, within certain ill-defined limits, highly praiseworthy.’ 
Thus corporate power continues its unabated aggrandizement without rousing 
in eminent Americans any acute sense of danger to their liberty. Increase in 
government authority, on the other hand, must be justified step by step— 
even in cases, such as the Tennessee Valley Authority, where large scale govern- 
ment planning has proved highly successsful. By the same token, initiation of 

“welfare programs by government is strenuously opposed as “statism,’’ while 
implementation of the same program by Free Enterprise is seen by Russell 
Davenport as capable of awakening ‘‘everywhere new hope for the perpetua- 
tion of Freedom.” 7 

“In every extension of governmental functions,” Justice Brandeis had warned 
in 1920, “lurks a new danger to civil liberty.’ “Experience should teach us,” 
he remarked in 1928, “to be most on our guard to protect liberty when the 
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Government’s purposes are beneficent.” Brandeis’ sentiments, occasioned by 
government encroachment on freedom of speech and press, are now widely 
hymned as supplying a conclusive answer to any and all welfare programs. Yet 
the claims of ‘‘adequate security against foreign aggression” continue to enlarge 
the role of the military, while our growing economic dependence and. inter- 
dependence inevitably mean ever more government. Whether impelled from 
conditions at home or abroad, such coercion unavoidably narrows the scope of 
individual freedom. To hold doggedly to conventional limits and treat these as 
absolutes denies government the power essential to security and order; such 
resistance may also provide individuals and groups a sphere of freedom usable 
by them as a basis for erecting power systems of their own. 

The universal tendency of individuals to break off from society and form 
private power enclaves of their own, at war with the state itself, loomed so 
perilously before the eyes of the seventeenth century absolutist, Thomas 
Hobbes, that he would have none of it. Writing in an era of wars and rumors 
of wars, he denounced corporations as ‘‘worms’’ in the entrails of the body 
politic; he insisted that enduring peace demanded that they be drastically 
purged away.“ Latter-day absolutists, whether Fascists or Communists, follow 
the same ruthless policy. James Madison confronted himself with this dilemma 
in Federalist No. 10. Like Hobbes, he saw faction (especially that of a majority) 
as the evil to which popular government is peculiarly addicted. And yet he 
firmly and specifically repulsed the absolutist solution on the theory that, 
though liberty is to faction what air is to fire, it would be as foolish to destroy 
liberty because it nourishes faction as to annihilate air because it gives to fire 
its destructive quality. 

Whether we can hold to Madison’s principles of “Free Government” today is 
at least doubtful. Surely conditions in 1787 were one thing, in 1950, something 
else. “We only know,” Reinhold Niebuhr remarks tentatively, “that a com- 
pletely free market lacks the self-regulating power once ascribed to it, and that 
too inclusive [government] planning destroys the flexibility which a healthy 


4 Olmstead et al. v. U. S., 277 U. S. 488 (1928) at p. 479. 

s See "National Security and Our Individual Freedom.” Statement on National 
Policy by Research and Policy Committee of the Committee for Economic Development, 
December, 1949. 

47 See Hobbes’ Leviathan (Everyman ed., New York, 1928), Ch. 29. 

Rousseau was equally suspicious of individual and group temptation to break off from 
civil society, and for the same reason: 

“Each individual, as a man, may have a particular will contrary or dissimilar to the 
general will which he has as a citizen. His particular interest may speak to him quite dif- 
ferently from the common interest: his absolute and naturally independent existence may 
make him look upon what he owes to the common cause as a gratuitous contribution, the 
loss of which will do less harm to others than the payment of it is burdensome to him- 
self; and, regarding the moral person which constitutes the State as a persona ficta, be- 
cause not a man, he may wish to enjoy the rights of citizenship without being ready to 
fulfill the duties of a subject. The continuance of such an injustice could not but prove 
the undoing of the body politic.” The Social Contract (Everyman ed., New York, 1938), 
pp. 17-18. See also p. 91. 
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economy requires.’’48 Liberty, thus doubly imperiled, naturally stimulates 
pessimism. Professor Robert S. Lynd sees the systematic effort of big business 
to get a strangle hold on various opinion-forming groups as striking at the 
jugular vein of free government. He goes so far as to suggest that the present- 
day conflict between public power and private right may have reached the point 
where the age in which we live will go down in history as the one in which 
‘western Man at last recognized the contradiction between capitalism and 
democracy—accepted the fact that the middle way straddle called ‘liberalism’ 
is no longer possible.’’# 

Surely increasing government control and regulation, however essential and 
praiseworthy, combined with the obstinate determination of big business to 
evade or end that trend, or replace government with a power system of its 
own, raises arresting questions: How far may government safely go into areas 
formerly considered immune from such control? How much more government 
planning can society employ without losing its “free” character? The social 
experiment in Great Britain may, in time, afford clues for an answer to this 
question.” How much social power can a free society permit individuals and 
groups to annex and hold without depriving government of the authority es- 
sential for maintaining order and security? Experience in the USA may, in 
time, supply the answer to this question. 

Of one thing we may be certain: government alone can create and re-create 
the broad firmament of order under which individuals and groups, including 
so-called free enterprise, can function for the good of all. Surely, too, the vast 
extension of government power has not come about primarily as a matter of 
principle or out of mere “cussedness’”’ in That Man and his followers. It has 
arisen because of long-felt necessity, and to preserve order in the broad sense. 
To escape anarchy politics must be dominant over economics. Official, political- 
ly responsible government must insist on monopolizing coercive power, as 
against any and all private aspirants for such power. It must do this, not be- 
cause there is special virtue in established authority, or because government is 
or can be omniscient, but because this is the only way of avoiding chaos, the 
only way, as Locke’s men discovered in his state of nature, to prevent individ- 
uals and groups from taking law into their own hands. 

48 Niebuhr, op. cit., p. 28. 

49 Robert §. Lynd, “Can Liberalism Do It?” New Century, Vol. 1 (May, 1948). Pub- 
lished by the Princeton Liberal Union. See also Lynd’s article, “Who Calls the Tune?” 
Journal of Higher Education, Vol. 19 (April, 1948). 

50 For Senator Robert A. Taft the answer is ‘clear: ‘We are close to the line where gov- 
ernment expansion must stop, or our free enterprise system is lost.” See an elaboration of 


this view in “How Much Government Can Free Enterprise Stand?’’, Collier’s, Vol. 124, 
pp. 16 ff. (October 22, 1949). 
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No concept has raised so many conflicting issues and involved nineteenth- 
century jurists and political theorists in so desperate a maze as the concept 
of Sovereignty. The reason is perhaps that the original, genuine philosophical 
meaning of the concept had not been, from the very start, sufficiently examined 
and seriously tested by them. 

In the same measure as crucial practical problems dealing with international 
law developed, the controversies about State Sovereignty, considered in its 
external aspect (relations between states), grew deeper and more extended. 
The question was asked whether the international community as a whole is not 
the true holder of Sovereignty, rather than the individual states.’ And, in some 
quarters, the very notion of Sovereignty was challenged.? Such was the stand 
taken first by Triepel, then by several other international lawyers, including 
Willoughby? and Foulke.4 Yet that challenge to the concept of Sovereignty 
remained only juridical in nature, and did not go to the philosophical roots of 
the matter, 

My aim, in this essay, is to discuss Sovereignty not in terms of juridical 
theory, but in terms of political philosophy. I think that the grounds for doing 
so are all the better since “Sovereignty,” as Jellinek once observed, ‘‘in its his- 
torical origins is a political concept which later became transformed’’® in order 
to secure a juristic asset to the political power of the State. 

It is my contention that political philosophy must eliminate Sovereignty 
both as a word and as a concept—not because it is an antiquated concept,® 
or by virtue of a sociological-juridical theory of “objective law” ;’ and not be- 
cause the concept of Sovereignty creates insuperable difficulties and theoretical 
entanglements in the field of international law; but because, considered in its 
genuine meaning, and in the perspective of the proper scientific realm to which 


1 Cf. Robert Lansing, Notes on Sovereignty (Washington, 1921), Ch. 2. 

2 Cf. Hymen Ezra Cohen, Recent Theories of Sovereignty (Chicago, 1937), pp. 82 ff. 

3W. W. Willoughby, The Fundamental Concepts of Public Law (New York, 1924). 

t Roland R. Foulke, A Treatise on International Law (Philadelphia, 1920). ‘“The word 
sovereignty is ambiguous. ... We propose to waste no time in chasing shadows, and will 
therefore discard the word entirely. The word ‘independence’ sufficiently indicates every 
idea embraced in the use of sovereignty necessary to be known in the study of international 
law” (p. 69). 

56 Georg Jellinek, Recht des modernen Staates; Allgemeine Staatslehre (Berlin, 1900), 
p. 394. 

® Cf. Hugo Preuss, Gemeinde, Staat, und Reich als Gebeitskörperschaften (Berlin, 1889); 
Charles E. Merriam, History of the Theory of Sovereignty Since Rousseau (New York, 1900). 

7 Cf. Léon Duguit, Law in the Modern State (New York, 1919). I am in agreement with 
Duguit as regards the necessity of discarding both the concept of the unaccountability of 
the State and the concept of State Sovereignty, but not for the reasons upon which his 
conclusions are founded. 
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it belongs (which is political philosophy) this concept is intrinsically wrong,’ 
and bound to mislead us if we continue using it. 


I 


Just as the words wéXs or civitas are often translated by “state” (though the 
most appropriate name is “commonwealth” or “body politie,” not “state”), 
so the words principatus and suprema potestas are often translated by ‘‘sover- 
eignty” and the words xipws or princeps (“ruler”) by “sovereign.” ’ This is a 
misleading translation, which muddles the issue from the start. Principatus 
(“principality”) and suprema potestas (“supreme power”) simply mean “high- 
est ruling authority,” not “sovereignty,” as has been conceived since the mo- 
ment when this word made its first appearance in the vocabulary of political 
theory. Conversely, “sovereignty” was rendered at that moment by majestas 
in Latin and äxpa ¢overw in Greek, as was recognized at the time of Jean 
Bodin. 

Jean Bodin is rightly considered as the father of the modern theory of 
Sovereignty. For Bodin the king did not possess supra-mundane Sovereignty, a 
Sovereignty which has absolutely nothing above itself; God was above the king, 
and the supreme power of the king over his subjects was itself submitted to 
“the law of God and nature,’’! to the requirements of the moral order.” But 
the king was possessed of human Sovereignty. Let us recall Bodin’s words: 


8 From another philosophic outlook, this is also the position of Harold J. Laski. Cf- 
his Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty y (New Haven, 1917), and A Grammar of Politics 
- (New Haven, 1925). 

° Cf. Aristotle, Politics, Bk. NI, c. 15, 1286 b 31; Bk. IV, c. 4, 1290 a 32, etc.; where 
Aristotle said xipios, the Oxford translation, under the editorship of W. D. Ross, uses 
sovereign.—St. Thomas Aquinas, Sum. theolog., I-II, 90, 3, obj. 3; 96, 5, corp., obj. 3, and 
ad 3, etc. Where St. Thomas said princeps the translation edited by the English Domini- 
CANS USES sovereign. 

10 Cf, Jean Bodin, De la République (Paris, chez Jacques du Puys, 1583), Bk. I, Ch. 8. 

1 Tbid., Bk. I, Ch. 8. 

Na Max Adam Shepard in “Sovereignty at the Crossroads, A Study of Bodin,” Political 
Science Quarterly, Vol. 45, pp. 580-603 (1930) has insisted that Bodin was at the cross- 
roads between the medieval notion of the Prince—subject to the law (the human law), 
not as to its vis coactiva, but as to its vis directiva (cf. Sum. Theolog. I-II, 96, 5 ad 3)—and 
the modern (“monist”) notion of the Prince, completely free from any law on earth. It is 
true that, inevitably, Bodin remained to some extent tributary to the Middle Ages, 
and did not go the full distance of the road later traversed by Hobbes and Austin. But if 
he made the Sovereign bound to respect the jus gentium and the constitutional law of 
monarchy (leges imperii), this was because (when it came to such things as the invio- 
lability of private property, or the precepts of jus gentiwm, or the “laws of the realm” 
such as the Salic law, expressing the basic agreement in which the power of the Prince 
originates) human laws and tribunals were only enforcing Natural Law itself, so that, as a 
result, their pronouncements were valid even with regard to the Sovereign. This peculiar 
view of Bodin’s (based, moreover, on a wrong idea of Natural Law) was to be discarded 
by the further theorists of Sovereignty, and in this sense he stopped half-way. Yet the 
fact remains that Bodin’s sovereign was subject only to Natural Law, and to no human 
law whatsoever, as distinct from Natural Law, and that is the core of political absolutism. 
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“Il est icy besoin de former la définition de souveraineté, par ce qu’il wy 
a ny jurisconsulte, ny philosophe politique, qui l’ayt définie.” 

“La souveraineté est la puissance absolue et perpétuelle d'une République.” 

“Ceste puissance est perpétuelle,” c'est-à-dire ‘pour la vie de celuy qui a la 
puissance”! [par opposition à ceux qui “ne sont que dépositaires, et gardes 
de on puissance jusques & ce qu’il plaise au peuple ou au Prince la révo- 
quer.’?!6 ; 

“Si le peuple octroye sa puissance à quelcun tant qu’il vivra, en qualité 
d'oficier, ou lieutenant, ou bein pour se descharger seulement de |’exercice 
de sa puissance: en ce cas il n’est point souverain, ains simple officier, ou lieu- 
tenant ou régent, ou gouverneur, ou gardien, et bail de la puissance d'autruy.” 
Mais “Si la puissance absolue luy est donnée purement et simplement, sans qualité 
de magistrat, ny de commissaire, ny forme de précaire, il.2zst bien certain que 
cestuy-la est, et se peut dire monarque souverain: car le peuple s'est dessaisi et 
dépouillé de sa puissance souveraine, pour lensaisiner et investir: et à luy, et en 
luy transporté tout son pouvoir, auctorité, prérogatives, et sowwerainetés. 

Que veut dire maintenant puissance absolue?—“Le peuple ou les seigneurs 
d’une République peuvent donner purement et simplement la puissance souveraine 
el perpétuelle à quelcun pour disposer des biens, des personnes et de tout Vestai a 
son plaisir, et puis le laisser à qui il voudra, et tout ainsi que le propriétaire peul 
donner son bien purement et simplement, sans autre cause que de sa, libéralité, 
qui est la vraye donation: et qui ne reçoit plus de conditions, estant une fois 
parfaicte et accomplie,’’! 


2 De la République, Bk. I, Ch. 8, p. 122. “For so here it behoveth first to define what 
majestie or Soveraigntie is, which neither lawyer nor politicall philosopher hath yet de- 
fined.” (The Six Bookes of a Commonweale, written by J. Bodin, a famous Lawyer, and a 
man of great Experience in Matters of State; out of the French and Latine Copies, done 
into English, by Richard Knolles. London, Impensis G. Bishop, 1606, p. 84.) 

1 Ibid., p. 122. ‘“Majestie or Soveraigntie is the most high, absolute, and perpétuall 
power over the citisens and subjects in a Commonweale” (English translation, p. 84). 

 Tbid., p. 122. “This power ought to be perpetuall’” (p. 84). 

16 Tbid., p. 126. “For the tearme of the life of him that hath the power” (p. 87). 

6 Tbid., p. 122. “Seeing that they are but men put in trust, and keepers of this sover- 
aigne power, untill it shall please the people or the prince that gave it them to recall it” 
(p. 84). 

17 Ibid., p. 127. “Tf the people shall give all their power unto any one so long as he 
liveth, by the name of a magistrat, lieutenant, or governour, or onely to discharge them- 
selves of the exercise of their power: in this case he is not to be accounted any soveraigne, 
but a plaine officer, or lieutenant, regent, governour, or guerdon and keeper of another 
mans power” (p. 88). 

18 Tbid., p. 127. “If such absolute power bee given him purely and simply without the 
name of a magistrat, governour, or lieutenant, or other forme of deputation, it is certainc 
that such an one is, and may call himselfe a Soveraigne Monarch: for so the people hath 
voluntarily disseised and dispoyled it selfe of the soveraigne power, to sease and invest 
another therein; having on him, and uppon him transported all the power, authoritic, 
prerogatives, and soveraigneties thereof” (p. 88). 

19 Ibid., p. 128. “For the people or the lords of a Commonweale, may purely and simply 
give the soveraigne and perpetuall power to any one, to dispose of the goods and lives, 
and of all the state at his pleasure: and so afterward to leave it to whom he list: like as the 
proprietarie or owner may purely and simply give his owne goods, without any other caus2 
to be expressed, than of his owne meere bountie; which is indeed the true donation, whieh 
no more receiveth condition, being once accomplished and perfected” (pp. 88-89). 
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Ainsi “le Monarque est divisé du peuple.’’?° 

“Et le poinct principal de la majesté souveraine et puissance absolue, gist 
principalement à donner loy aux subjects en général sans leur consentement.” 2! 

“Le Prince sowerain west tenu rendre conte quad Dieu.” 

“Le Prince souverain ne doit serment qwà Dieu.” 

“La souveraineté nest limitée, ny en puissance, ny en charge, ny à certain 
temps,”*4 

“Le Prince est Vimage de Dieu.” 

“Or tout ainsi que ce grand Dieu souverain ne peut faire un Dieu pareil à luy, 
attendu qu’il est infini, et qu’il ne se peut faire qu’il y ayt deux choses infinies, 
par démonstration nécessaire: aussi pouvons nous dire que le Prince que nous 
avons posé comme limage de Dieu, ne peut faire un subject égal à luy, que sa 
puissance ne soit anéantie.” 


Thus Bodin’s position is perfectly clear. Since the people have absolutely 
deprived and divested themselves of their total power in order to transfer it to 
the Sovereign, and invest him with it, then the Sovereign is no longer a part of 
the people and the body politic: he is “divided from the people,” he has been 
made into a whole, a separate and transcendent whole, which is his sovereign 
living Person, and by which the other whole, the immament whole or the 
body politic, is ruled from above. When Jean Bodin says that the sovereign 
Prince is the image of God, this phrase must be understood in its full force, 
and means that the Sovereign—submitted to God, but accountable only to 
Him—transcends the political whole just as God transcends the cosmos. 
Either Sovereignty means nothing, or it means supreme power separate and 
transcendent—not at the peak-but above the peak (“par dessus tous les sub- 
jects”)2’—and ruling the entire body politic from above. That is why this power 
is absolute (ab-solute, that is non-bound, separate) and consequently unlimited, 
as to its extension as well as to its duration, and unaccountable to anything on 
earth. 

Let us observe at this point that there is no command without some kind of 
separation. Separatus ut imperet, “separate, in order to command,” Anaxagoras 


20 Tbid., p. 143. “The monarch is divided from the people” (p. 99). 

21 Ibid., p. 142. “So wee see the principal! point of soveraigne majestie, and absolute 
power, to consist principally in giving laws unto the subjects in generall, without their 
consent” (p. 98). 

22 Ibid., p. 125. “Whereas the prince or people themselves, in whome the Soveraigntie 
resteth, are to give account unto none, but to the immortall God alone” (p. 86). 

233 Ibid., p. 148. “A soveraign prince next under God, is not by oath bound unto any” 
(p. 99). 

*4 Ibid., p. 124. “So that Soveraigntie is not limited either in power, charge, or time 
certaine” (p. 85). ' 

25 Ibid., pp. 156, 161..“The prince is the image of God.” 

2 Ibid., Bk. I, Ch. 10, p. 215. “For as the great soveraigne God cannot make another 
God equall unto himself, considering that he is of infinit power and greatnes, and that 
there cannot bee two infinit things, as is by naturall demonstrations manifest: so also may 
wee say, that the prince whom we have set down as the image of God, cannot make a sub- 
ject equall unto himselfe, but that his owne soveraigntie must thereby be abased” (p. 155). 

27 “Car souverain (c’est à dire, celuy qui est par dessus tous les subjects) ne pourra 

convenir 4 celuy qui a faict de son subject son compagon.” Ibid., Bk. I, Ch. 10, p. 215. 
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said of the vois, the divine Intellect. After all, does not any man, once put in 
command, begin by separating himself from others in a certain measure, be it 
by means of a bigger chair or a less accessible office room? Yet it is the kind 
of separation which is the point at issue. As regards political command, separa- 
tion is truly and genuinely required only as an existential status or condition for 
the exercise of the right to govern. But with Sovereignty separation is required 
as an essential quality, one with the very possession of that right, which the 
people have supposedly given up entirely, so that the essence of power—hence- 
forth monadic, as indivisible as the very person of the Sovereign—resides in 
the Sovereign alone. It is no wonder that an essence other than common human- 
ity was finally to be ascribed to the person itself of the Sovereign. 

Here we are confronted with that which is basically wrong with the concept 
of Sovereignty and the original error of the theorists of Sovereignty. They 
knew that the right to self government is naturally possessed by the people. 
But for the consideration of this right they substituted that of the total power 
of the commonwealth. They knew that the “prince” receives from the people 
the authority with which he is invested. But they had overlooked or forgotten 
the concept of vicariousness stressed by the mediaeval authors. And they 
replaced it with the concept of physical transfer and donation. 

In other words, they discussed the matter in terms of goods (or material 
power) held either in ownership or in trusteeship, instead of discussing it in 
terms of rights possessed by essence or by participation. If a material good is 
owned by the one, it cannot be owned by the other, and it can only be a 
question of transfer of ownership or a donation. But a right can be possessed by 
the one as belonging to his nature, and by the other as participated in by him. 
God is possessed by essence of the right to command; the people are pos- 
sessed of this right both by participation in the divine right, and by essence 
in so far as it is a human right. The “vicars” of the people or deputies for the 
people are possessed (really possessed) of this right only by participation in the 
people’s right. 

In reality, then, even in the case of monarchy (but not absolute monarchy) 
it should have been maintained that since the prince is the ‘‘vicar of the multi- 
tude” or the deputy for the people, his right in this capacity is the very right 
of the people, in which he has been made a participant by the trust of the people 
and which still exists in the people, far from having been uprooted from the 
people in order to be transferred to him. Thus the Prince should have been 
considered at the peak (but not over the peak) of the political structure, as a 
part representing the whole (and not as a separate whole), or as a person com- 
missioned to exercise the highest authority in the body politic, who has vicari- 
ous possession of this authority as a maximum participation in the right natu- 
rally possessed by the people. Such a prince (whose concept never materialized 
in human history, except perhaps, to some extent, in the case of Louis IX of 
France) would have been separate from the people as to the existential status 
required by the exercise of the right to command. But he would not have been 
divided from the people as to the possession of this right. On the contrary, since 
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he possessed it in a vicarious manner and by participation, he would have 
been accountable to the people. He would have been a king, but not an absolute 
king; a prince, but not a sovereign prince. 


II 


The concept of Sovereignty took definite form at the moment when absolute 
monarchy was budding in Europe. No corresponding notion had been used in 
the Middle Ages with regard to political authority. St. Thomas treated of the 
Prince, not of the Sovereign. In feudal times the king was but the Suzerain of 
Suzerains, each one of whom was possessed of his own rights and power. The 
jurists of the mediaeval kings only prepared in a more or less remote way the 
modern notion of Sovereignty. 

Even leaving aside the theory of the divine right of kings” which was to 
flourish at the time of Louis XIV, the idea prevailed that the king as a person 
possessell a natural and inalienable right to rule his subjects from above. Once 
the people had agreed upon the fundamental law of the kingdom, and given the 
king and his descendants power over them, they were deprived of any right to 
govern themselves, and the natural right to govern the body politic resided 
henceforth in full only in the person of the king. Thus the king had a right to 
supreme power which was natural and inalienable, inalienable to such a degree 
that dethroned kings and their descendants kept this right forever, quite inde- 
pendently of any consideration of the will of the subjects. 

And since this natural and inalienable right to supreme power resided only 
in the person of the king, with regard to the body politic but independently of 
the body politic, the power of the king was supreme—not only as topmost 
power existing in the highest part of the body politic, but also as monadic and 
supernal power existing above the body politic and separately from it. So the 
king reigned over his subjects from above and took care of the common good 
from above; he was a full-dressed political image of God (a royal privilege 
which was to become rather detrimental to God in the sequel). And any re- 
striction on the supernal independence and power of the king could only come 
from a free and gracious concession granted by the king (though most often, in 
actual fact, under pressure) to such or such parts of the whole populace beneath. 

Such was the idea, and the purpose for which the word Sovereignty was 
coined.?® We cannot use the concept of Sovereignty without evoking, even 
unawares, that original connotation. 

What, therefore, is the proper and genuine meaning of Sovereignty? Sover- 


28 That is, absolute power directly conferred on the king by God, not indirectly 
through the people transferring the “absolute power of the Commonwealth” to him. 

2 I mean, in the vocabulary of political theory. The word “sovereign” (from Low 
Latin superanus, “Ex optimatum ordine, princeps”) was employed long ago in the com- 
mon language, meaning any official endowed with superior authority, for instance 

“superior judge.” Du Cange (see Summus) quotes an edict of the French King Charles 
V, made in 1367, which reads: “Voulons et ordonons que se... le Bailli ou autre leur 
Souverain. ...” , 
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eignty means two things: First, a right to supreme independence and supreme 
power which is a natural and inalienable right and, second, a right to an inde- 
pendence and a power which, in their proper sphere, are supreme absolutely or 
transcendently, not comparatively or as a topmost part in the whole. In other 
terms, it is separately from the whole which is ruled by the Sovereign that the 
independence of the Sovereign with regard to this whole and his power over it 
are supreme. His independence and power are not only supreme in relation to 
any other part of the political whole as being at the top or highest part of 
this whole; they are supreme absolutely speaking as being above the whole in 
question. Sovereignty is a property which is absolute and indivisible, which 
cannot be participated in or admit of degrees, and which belongs to the Sov- 
ereign independently of the political whole, as a right of his own. 

Such is genuine Sovereignty, that Sovereignty which the absolute kings be- 
lieved they possessed, and the notion of which was inherited from them by 
the absolute States, and the full significance of which has been brought to light 
in the Hegelian State—and, long before Hegel, in the Hobbesian Mortal God. 
Let us re-read at this point Hobbes’ unforgettable page. Whereas the agree- 
ment of irrational creatures is natural, he says, “that of men is by Covenant 
only, which is Artificiall: and therefore it is no wonder if there be somewhat else 
required (besides Covenant) to make their Agreement constant and lasting; 
which is a Common Power, to keep them in awe, and to direct their actions to 
the Common Benefit.” He goes on to say: 


The only way to erect such a Common Power, as may be able to defend 
them from the invasion of Forraigners and the injuries of one another and 
thereby to secure them in such sort, as that by their owne industrie, and by 
the fruites of the Earth, they may nourish themselves and live contentedly; 
is, to conferre all their power and strength upon one Man, or upon one Assembly 
of men, that may reduce all their Wills, by plurality of voices, unto one Will: 
which is as much to say, to appoint one M an, or Assembly of men, to beare their 
Person; and everyone to owne, and acknowledge himselfe to be Author of 
whatsoever he that so beareth their Person, shall Act, or cause to be Acted, 
in those things which concerne the Common Peace and Safetie; and therein to 
submit their Wills, everyone to his Will, and their Judgments, to his Judgment. 
This is more than Consent, or Concord; tt ts a real Unitie of them all, in one and 
the same Person, made by Covenant of every man with every man, in such man- 
ner, as if every man should say to every man, “I Authorize and give up my Right 
of Governing my selfe, to this Man, or to this Assembly of men, on this condi- 
tion, that thou give up thy Right to him, and Authorize all his actions in 
like manner.’ ’ This done, the Multitude so united in one Person, is called a 
Common-Wealth, in Latin Civitas. This is the Generation of the great LEVIA- 
THAN, or rather (to speak more reverenily) of that MORTALL Gop, to which we owe 
under the Immortal God, our peace and defence. For by this Authoritie, given 
him by every particular man in the Common-Wealth, he hath the use of so much 
Power and Strength conferred on him, that by terror thereof, he ts inabled to forme 
the wills of them all, to Peace at home, and mutuall ayd against their enernies 
abroad. And in him consisteth the Essence of the Common-Wealth; which (to 
define it) is One Person, of whose Acts a great Multitude, by naturall Covenants 
one with another, have made themselves every one the Author, to the end he 
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may use the strength and means of them all, as he shall think expedient, for 
their Peace and Common Defence. 

And he that carryeth this Person, is called sovERAIGNE, and said to have SOVER- 
AIGNE POWER: and every one besides, his SUBJECT.?? 


III 


Now what is the situation in reality, first, with regard to the body politic and 
second, with regard to the State? 

The body politic has a right to full autonomy, including, first, to full internal 
autonomy (or with respect to itself) and, second, full external autonomy (or 
with respect to thé other bodies politic). The full internal autonomy of the body 
politic means that it governs itself with comparatively supreme independence 
(or greater than that of any part of it) so that no one of its parts can, by usurp- 
ing government, substitute itself for the whole and infringe upon its freedom 
of action. The full internal autonomy of the body politic means, also, that it 
governs itself with comparatively supreme power (or greater than that of 
any part of it) so that no one of its parts can, by substituting itself for the 
whole, infringe upon the topmost power enjoyed by the agencies of government 
through which the whole governs itself. 

The full external autonomy of the body politic means that it enjoys com- 
paratively supreme independence with regard to the international community, 
that is, an independence which the international community—as long as it re- 
mains merely moral, and does not exist as political society and therefore has no 
political independence of its own—has no right and no power forcibly to make 
lesser with respect to itself. As a result, each body politic, as long as it does not 
enter a superior, larger political society, has above itself no power on earth 
which it should be forced to obey. The full external autonomy of the body 
politic means also that it can exert externally topmost power in making war on 
another body politic. 

The right of the body politic to such full autonomy derives from its nature 
as a perfect or self-sufficient society—a nature, be it observed in passing, 
which present bodies politic are losing, as a matter of fact, to a greater and 
greater extent; so that they keep their right to full autonomy only as a remnant, 
and because they are not yet integrated in a larger, really perfect and self- 
sufficient, political society. In any case, when some body. politic decides to 
become part of a larger political society, such as a federal political society, it 
gives up, by the same token, its right to full autonomy, though it keeps, in fact 
and by right, a limited autonomy, much more limited, obviously, as external 
autonomy than as internal autonomy. j 

When I say that the right of the body politic to full autonomy, which I. 
have just analyzed, is a natural right, even an inalienable right, I mean in the 
sense that nobody has a right forcibly to make it lose this right. This does 
not suggest that the full independence in question would be itself inalienable, 

_and that the body politic could not freely surrender its right to it, if it recog- 
nizes that it is no longer a perfect and self-sufficient society, and consents to 


30 R. A. Waller (ed.), Leviathan (Cambridge, 1904), Part II, Ch. 17. 
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enter a larger political society. As a result the full autonomy of the body politic 
implies the first element inherent in genuine Sovereignty, namely a natural 
and, in one sense, inalienable right to supreme independence and supreme 
power. But it does not imply the second element, for it is clear that the body 
politic does not govern itself separately from itself and from above itself. In other 
words, its supreme independence and power are only comparatively or rela- 
tively supreme (as proper to this given whole with respect to its parts, and 
also with respect to the unorganized community of the other wholes). So the 
second element inherent in genuine Sovereignty, namely the absolutely or 
transcendenily supreme character of independence and power (which in genuine 
Sovereignty are supreme separately from, and above, the whole ruled by the 
Sovereign and which, in the external sphere, make even the possibility of any 
superior larger political society repugnant in itself to the very essence of the 
Sovereign), is obviously irrelevant to the very concept of the full autonomy of 
the body politic. 

Let us consider now the State. The State is a part and an instrumental 
agency of the body politic. Therefore it has neither supreme independence with 
regard to the whole or supreme power over the whole, nor a right of its own to 
such supreme independence and supreme power. It has supreme independence 
and power only with regard to the other parts of the body politic, subject to its 
laws and administration, and it has a right only to such comparatively supreme 
independence and power as come to it from the body politic, by virtue of the 
basic structure or constitution which the body politic has determined for itself. 
And the exercise of this right by the State remains subject to the control of the 
body politic. 

As regards its external sphere of activity, furthermore, it is only as represent~ 
ing the body politic, and under its control, that the State enjoys in the interna- 
tional community a right to a supreme independence (which is only compara- 
tively and renounceably supreme) and can also exercise the topmost power in 
making war on another State. 

As a result, neither the first element inherent in genuine Sovereignty, namely 
a natural and inalienable right to supreme independence and supreme power, 
nor the second element inherent in genuine Sovereignty, namely the absolutely 
and transcendently supreme character of that independence and power (which 
in genuine Sovereignty are supreme separately from, and above, the whole ruled 
by the Sovereign and which, in the external sphere, make even the possibility 
of any superior, larger political society repugnant in itself to the very essence of 
the Sovereign) can by any means be ascribed to the State. The State is not and 
has never been genuinely sovereign. 


IV 


To sum up, let us then say that the concept of Sovereignty, taken in its 
proper and genuine meaning, does not apply to the body politic, except as 
regards the first of the two elements it implies, and that it does not apply at all 
to the State. 

No doubt it is permissible to use the term Sovereignty in an improper sense, 
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meaning simply either the natural right of the body politic to full autonomy, 
or the right which the State receives from the body politic to topmost inde- 
pendence and topmost power with regard to the other parts and power agencies 
of the political society or with regard to the external relations between States. 
Yet in doing so one runs the risk of becoming involved in the worst confusion, 
since the word Sovereignty always keeps connoting obscurely its genuine mean- 
ing. One is consequently in danger of forgetting that no human agency has by 
virtue of its own nature a right to govern men. Any right to power in political 
society is possessed by a man or a human agency in so far as he or it is in the 
body politic a part at the service of the common good, a part which has received 
this right, within certain fixed bounds, from the people exercising their funda- 
mental right to govern themselves. 

As concerns finally the people, the second element inherent in genuine Sov- 
erelgnty—-namely, the absolutely and transcendently supreme character of the 
independence and power, which in genuine Sovereignty are supreme separately 
from, and above the whole ruled by the Sovereign—is obviously not present 
in the people any more than it is in the body politic. It is therefore better to 
say of the people, as of the body politic, that they have a natural and inalien- 
able right to full autonomy, that is, to comparatively supreme independence 
and power with regard to any part of the whole itself which is composed of 
them, and in order to have this very whole brought into existence and into 
activity. It would be simply nonsensical to conceive of the people as governing 
themselves separately from themselves and from above themselves. 

Yet it is such a nonsensical notion which is at the core of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau’s Contrat Social. The Volonté Générale is in no way a simple majority 
will, but a monadic superior and indivisible will emanating from the people as 
one single unit, and which is “always right.’ This myth of the General Will 
was only a means of having the separate and transcendent power of the abso- 
lute king transferred to the people while remaining separate and transcendent, 
in such a way that by the mystical operation of the General Will the people, 
becoming one single Sovereign, would possess a separate, absolute and trans- 
cendent power—a power from above—over themselves as a-multitude of in- 
dividuals. As Rousseau put it, “le pacte social donne au corps politique un 
POUVOIR ABSOLU sur tous ses membres; et c'est ce même pouvoir qui, dirigé par 
une volonté générale, porte le nom de SOUVERAINETE.”’? “La souveraineté, n'étant 
que l'exercice de la volonté générale, ne peut jamais s’aliéner, et la souverain, qui 
nest qu'un étre collectif, NE PEUT ÊTRE REPRÉSENTÉ QUE PAR LUI-MÊME.” 


3 Jean-Jacques Rousseau, The Social Contract (Henry J. Tozer trans., London, 1920), 
Bk. II, Chs. 3 and 4. “It follows from what precedes that the general will is always 


right...” (p. 128). “Why is the general will always right, and why do all invariably 
desire the prosperity of each...” (p. 126). 
# Ibid., Bk, II, Ch. 4, p. 125. “... the social pact gives the body politic an absolute 


power over all its members; and it is this same power which, when directed by the general 
will, bears, as I said, the name of sovereignty.” 

3 Ibid., Bk. II, Ch. 1, p. 119. “I say, then, that sovereignty, being nothing but the 
exercise of the general will, can never be alienated, and that the sovereign power, which is 
only a collective being, can be represented by itself alone.” 
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“D autorité suprême ne peut pas plus se modifier que s’aliéner ; LA LIMITER C'EST 
LA DETRUIRE.’*4 “La puissance souveraine n'a nul besoin de garant envers ses 
sujets .. . Le souverain, PAR CELA SEUL QU'IL EST, EST TOUJOURS TOUT CE QU'IL 
DOIT £TrE,’’* 

Thus Rousseau, who was not a democrat, injected into nascent modern 
democracies a notion of Sovereignty which was destructive of democracy. His 
concept pointed toward the totalitarian State, because, instead of getting clear 
of the separate and transcendent power of the absolute kings, he carried, on 
the contrary, that spurious power of the absolute kings to the point of an 
unheard of absolutism, in order to make a present of it to the people. So it is 
necessary that “each citizen should be in perfect independence of the others, 
and excessively dependent on the State... . For it is only the power of the State 
which makes the freedom of its members.’’?? The Legislator, that superman 
described in the Contrat Social, offers us a preview of our modern totalitarian 
dictators, whose “great soul is the true miracle which should prove” their 
‘mission,”?? and who have to “alter man’s constitution in order to strengthen 
it.” Did not Rousseau think, moreover, that the State has a right of life and 
death over the citizen when he observed: ‘‘When the prince has said to him: 
it is expedient for the state that you should die, he must die, since it is only on 
this condition that he has safely lived up to that time, and since his life is 
no longer a nature’s boon only, but a conditional gift of the state.”* Finally 
as concerns matters of religion, he insisted that ‘‘the philosopher Hobbes is the 
only one who has clearly seen the evil and its remedy, and who has dared to 
suggest to unite in one single authority the two heads of the eagle, or to reduce 
everything to political unity, without which never state or government will be 
rightly constituted.’’*! Rousseau’s State was but the Hobbesian Leviathan, 
crowned with the General Will instead of the crown of those whom the Jacobin 
vocabulary called “‘les rois et les tyrans.” 

But let us come back to our subject-matter. As a result of the principles set 
forth by Rousseau, and because the long acknowledged notion of the transcen- 
dently-supreme independence and power of the king had been simply transferred 
to the people, thus making all individual wills lose any independence of their 
own in the indivisible General Will, it was held as a self-evident principle at the 
time of the French Revolution that the Sovereignty of the people—absolute, 
monadic, and transcendent—excluded the possibility of any particular bodies or 
organizations of citizens enjoying in the state any kind of autonomy. “It is of 
necessity that no partial society should exist in the state.” 4 


% Ibid., Bk. III, Ch. 16, p. 190. ‘‘. . . the supreme authority can no more be modified 
than alienated; to limit it is to destroy it.” 

3 Ibid., Bk. I, Ch. 7, p. 118. “... the sovereign power needs no guarantee toward its 
subjects... . The sovereign, for the simple reason that it is so, is always everything that 
it ought to be.” 

38 Tbid., Bk. III, Ch. 4, p. 160. “If there were a nation of gods, it would be governed 
democratically. So perfect a government is unsuited to men.” 

3 Tbid., Bk. H, Ch. 12. 38 Ibid., Bk. II, Ch. 7. 

3 Tbid., Bk. H, Ch. 7. 40 Ibid., Bk. II, Ch. 5. 

“ Ibid., Bk. IV, Ch. 8. 42 Ibid., Bk. II, Ch. 3. 
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Similarly, such a transferring, to the people, of the mythical idea of the 
inalienable right of the king to transcendently-supreme power resulted, in the 
early and mythical, purely Rousseauist stage of democratic (spurious demo- 
cratic) philosophy, in making the representatives of the people mere instru- 
ments deprived of any right to govern.® In truth, however, the representatives 
are possessed—vicariously, and by participation, but really—of this right, 
with the responsibility involved, since, having been put in charge, within 
certain fixed limits, by the people exercising their right to full autonomy, they 
have been, to the same extent, invested with authority, by virtue of that 
very choice of the people. First and foremost, they are possessed of this right 
by virtue of the order through which God maintains nature and societies, and 
through which alone men can be made bound in conscience to obey other men. 

There is no need to add that the will of the people is not sovereign in the 
vicious sense that whatever would please the people would have the force of law. 
The right of the people to govern themselves proceeds from Natural Law; 
consequently, the very exercise. of their right is submitted to Natural Law. If 
Natural Law is valid to give this basic right to the people, it is valid also to 
impose its unwritten precepts to the exercise of this same right. A law is not 
made just by the sole fact that it expresses the will of the people. An unjust 
law, even if it expresses the will of the people, is not law. 

Here again the vicious dialectic of Sovereignty has been at work. For al- 
though Jean Bodin had subjected the Sovereign to the law of God, the inner 
logic of the concept was destined to make Sovereignty free from every—even 
divine—limitation. From the fact alone that it existed, was not the Sovereign 
always, as Rousseau put it, all that it ought to be? In actual fact Sovereignty 
required that no decision made by the Mortal God, or law established by the 
General Will, could be possibly resisted by the individual ‘conscience in the 
name of justice. Law did not need to be just to have the force of law. Sov- 
ereignty was above moral law. The story came to its end once the Sovereignty 
of the king had been replaced by the Sovereignty of that abstract entity, the 
State, and the Sovereignty of the State had been confused with the Sovereignty 
of the Nation and the Sovereignty of the People. The Sovereignty of the 
totalitarian State is the master of good and evil as well as of life and death. 
That is just which serves the interest of the Sovereign, that is, of the People, 
that is, of the State, that is, of the Party. 


y 


It seems to me that the conclusion to be drawn from the preceding discussion 
of Sovereignty is clear. The major texts that I have quoted from such unim- 


4 Ibid., Bk. III, Ch. 15, p. 187. “Sovereignty cannot be represented for the same 
reason that it cannot be alienated; ... The deputies of the people, then, are not and cannot 
be its representatives; they are only its commissioners and can conclude nothing definitely. 
Every law which the people in person have not ratified is invalid; it is not a law. The 
English nation thinks that it is free, but is greatly mistaken, for it is only during the 
election of members of Parliament; as soon as they are elected, it is enslaved and counts 
for nothing. The use which it makes of the brief moment of freedom renders the loss of 
liberty well-deserved.” 
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peachable witnesses as Jean Bodin, Thomas Hobbes and Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau should suffice to enlighten us as to the genuine meaning of this concept. 
In order to think in a consistent manner in political philosophy, we must dis- 
card the concept of Sovereignty, which is but one with the concept of Abso- 
lutism. 

The question is not a question of words only. Of course we are free to say 
“Sovereignty” while we are thinking full autonomy or right to decide without 
appeal—just as we are free to say “omnipotency” while we are thinking limited 
power, or “drum” while we are thinking “flute.” Yet the effect upon our own 
thinking and upon intelligible communication with others would appear highly 
undesirable. Professor Quincy Wright observes with good reason that “the 
state still seems to exist different from subordinate government agencies and 
other associations and a term is needed to define it.’ The point is that the 
term needed is not Sovereignty. 

Sovereignty is a curious example of those concepts which are right in one 
order of things and wrong in another. It loses its poison when it is transplanted 
from politics to metaphysics. In the spiritual sphere there is a valid concept 
of Sovereignty. God, the separate Whole, is Sovereign over the created world. 
According to the Catholic faith, the Pope, in his capacity of vicar of Christ, is 
sovereign over the Church. Even, in a merely moral sense, it may be said that 
the wise men, and first and foremost the spiritual men, have a kind of sov- 
ereignty. They are possessed of an independence which is supreme from above 
(from the Spirit), with regard to the world of passions and the world of the 
law, to whose coercive force they are not subjected, since their will of itself 
and spontaneously is in tune with the law. They are further “separate in order 
to command,” that is, to tell the“truth. And the spiritual man “judges all 
things, yet himself is judged of no man,” % 

But with respect to the men or agencies in charge of guiding peoples toward 
their earthly destinies in the political sphere, there is no valid use of the con- 
cept of Sovereignty, because, in the last analysis, no earthly power is the image 
of God or deputy for God. God is the very source of the authority with which 
the people invest them, but they are not the vicars of God. They are the 
vicars of the people, and they cannot be divided from the people by any supe- 
rior essential property. 

Sovereignty means independence and power which are separately or trans- 
cendently supreme and which are exercised upon the body politic from above 
because they are a natural and inalienable right belonging to a whole (originally 
the person of the sovereign Prince), which is superior to the whole constituted 
by the body politic or the people, and which, consequently, either is superim- 
posed on them or absorbs them in itself. The equality thus defined does not 
belong to the State. Ascribed to it, it vitiates the State. 

Three implications of Sovereignty are especially to be considered in this 
connection. First, as regards external Sovereignty: the sovereign State—each 

“ Quincy Wright, Mandates Under the League of Nations (Chicago, 1930), pp. 281-282. 


* Cf. St. Thomas Aquinas, Sum. theolog., I-II, 96, 5. 
‘ St. Paul, I. Cor., 2, 15. 
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individual sovereign State—is by right above the community of nations and 
possessed of absolute independence with regard to this community. As a result, . 
no international law binding the States can be consistently conceived. Further- 
more, this-absolute independence is inalienable (unrenounceable), because by 
virtue of its notion the sovereign State is a monadic entity which cannot cease 
to be sovereign without ceasing to be a State. As a result, as long as the States 
behave consistently with their so-called Sovereignty, they could not possibly 
give up their supreme independence in order to enter a larger political body, 
or a world society. 

Secondly, as regards internal Sovereignty: the sovereign State is possessed 
of a power which—instead of being relatively highest, because in actual fact 
something must be at the top and decide without appeal—is a power absolutely 
supreme, as is necessary with a monadic whole superimposed on the body politic 

_or absorbing it in itself. And this absolute power of the sovereign State over the 
body politic, or the people, is all the more unquestionable as the State is mis- 
taken for the body politic itself or for the personification of the people them- 
selves. Do the people not obey only themselves, by obeying the State? As a 
result, the pluralist idea is not only disregarded but necessarily rejected. Cen- 
tralism, not pluralism, is required. It is at the price of a patent self-contradic- 
tion that the sovereign States will reluctantly accept the smallest amount of 
autonomy for particular agencies and associations born out of freedom. 
Through the inner dialectic of the notion of Sovereignty, they will tend to 
totalitarianism. 

Thirdly, the sovereign State is possessed of a supreme power which is ex- 
ercised without accountability. How could this notion of the unaccountability 
of the Sovereign be conceivable if it did not refer to something separately and. 
transcendently supreme? As Mr. Robert Lansing observed, “the power to do all 
things without accountability’ is coincident with the Sovereignty of God. 
As to human Sovereignty, it “may be defined as the power to the extent of 
human capacity to do all things on the earth without accountability.’’4? The 
attribute thus defined is all that could be wished for by the deified Potentates, 
Despots and Emperors of ancient times in their most celestial ambitions. In 
modern times it has been ascribed to the State on the fictitious ground that 
the State is the people personified, and that the people can do anything without 
accountability. Yet the real process has been a transfer of the power without 
accountability of the personal Sovereign to the so-called juristic personality of 
the State. Thus was instilled in the latter an element directly contrary to the 
principle which makes the people the final judge of the stewardship of their 
governmental officials. Accordingly, the democratic States were involved in 
serious inconsistency. At all events the State was sovereign. As a result it was 
to endeavor with perserverance, in accordance with the principle of unac- 
countability, to escape the people’s supervision and control. 

To the extent to which the sovereign State succeeds in this effort, the unac- 


47 Lansing, op. cit., p. 3. 
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countability of the supreme decisions by which the body politic is committed 
has a clear meaning: it means in actual fact that the people will pay for the 
decisions made by the State in the name of their Sovereignty. As a French say- 
ing puts it, ‘ce sont toujours les mêmes qui se font tuer,” always the same 
ones are getting killed. The woes of the people settle the accounts of the unac- 
countable supreme persons or agencies, State, ministries, committees, boards, 
staffs, rulers, lawgivers, experts, advisers—not to speak of the intelligentsia, 
writers, theorists, scientific utopians, connoisseurs, professors and newspaper- 
men, 

The intelligentsia has not been commissioned by the people; it is not account- 
able to the people, except morally, for to teach or write on the assumption that 
what one puts forth “is of no consequence” is permissible only to insane per- 
sons. But the State is indeed accountable; the State, as well as all governmental 
agencies and officials, is accountable to the people. Do not the people have a 
right to supervise and control the State? How could the State be subject to 
supervision if the power it exercises were a power without accountability? 

But if the State is accountable and subject to supervision, how can it be 
sovereign? What can possibly be the concept of a Sovereignty, liable to super- 
vision, and accountable? Clearly, the State is not sovereign. 

Nor, as we have seen, are the people. They do not exercise a power without 
accountability. Their right to self-government and full autonomy makes them 
unaccountable to any tribunal or particular agency in the body politic. But 
the power they exercise, either by mass reflexes and extra-legal means, or 
through the regular channels of a truly democratic society, is in no way a power 
without accountability, for they are sure to pay for their mistakes in their 
own sweat and blood. 

The two concepts of Sovereignty and Absolutism have been forged together 
on the same anvil. They must be scrapped together. 


GENERALISTS VERSUS SPECIALISTS IN SOCIAL 
SCIENCE: AN ECONOMIST’S VIEW! 


J. J. SPENGLER 
Duke University 


“The theorist can never foresee what the experimenter will find when his 
range is extended to include fields at present inaccessible.’ 

Man behaved economically, politically, and otherwise long before social 
scientists theorized about his behavior. In fact, present day social science is of 
comparatively recent origin, being the product of that progressive specializa- 
tion which began in the eighteenth century. 

This specialization has produced diverse problems, with one of which the 
present paper is concerned. The problem in question is suggested by the central 
thesis of this paper: that although an economist (or political scientist) must 
delimit what he studies qua economist (or political scientist), his understanding 
of economic (or political) behavior is governed by his understanding of human 
behavior as a whole. While this paper was written primarily from the point 
of view of an economist to illustrate how psychology and noneconomic social 
science may contribute to our understanding of economic behavior, it also 
suggests how political science may draw upon the disciplines treated and 
indicates how economists envisage a number of questions of fundamental sig- 
nificance to students of government. 


I. GENERALISTS VERSUS SPECIALISTS 


It is accepted (a) that each social science is superior to others in respect of 
questions falling within definable though alterable analytical and empirical 
boundaries, but not (b) that a specialist’s skill is materially conditioned by his 
knowledge of social sciences other than his own. Weisskopf even suggests that 
the segmentation of social science reflects psychological isolation: each group 
of specialists sequesters itself, hoping thereby to avoid conclusions which, 
though valid, are likely to generate anxiety in the speciality and its practi- 
tioners.’ 

Analysis of both the empirical and the theoretical content of the subject 
matter of any social science reveals it to be made up of the behavior of inter- 
acting individuals, of those forms of human behavior which are directly or in- 
directly dominated by man’s membership in groups. The subject matter of 
economics answers to this description, since it consists primarily of interper- 
sonal behavior arising out of the scarcity of the means at man’s disposal to 
satisfy the plurality of ends wherewith nature and nurture have jointly en- 


1 This paper is based upon lectures given in 1949 at Yale University and the University 
of Illinois, 

2 P. W. Bridgman, The Nature of Physical Theory (Princeton, 1936), p. 2. 

s W. A. Weisskopf, ‘Psychological Aspects of Economie Thought,” Journal of Political 
Economy, Vol. 57, p. 306 (1949). — 
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dowed him. Psychology, by contrast, being concerned with the behavior of 
individuals as such, lacks some of the characteristics distinctive of social science. 
For, whereas social science resembles the study of the behavior of gas at the 
level of kinetic theory, psychology resembles its study at the individual- 
particle level. Economists’ occasional reference to the chrematistics of Robin- 
son Crusoe does not invalidate this statement, since economically rational 
behavior may be exhibited even by an individual in isolation; it may also reflect 
the subjective emphasis of economics, an emphasis characteristic also of other 
branches of modern thought and art. 

Responsibility for the subject matter of social science is presently divided 
up among groups of specialists, each body of which is given custody of a seg- 
ment.’ Yet, since the several segments are mutually interrelated, a specialist’s 
mastery of the behavior-forms allotted to his social science is governed by his 
understanding of related behavior-forms treated by other social sciences. 

The validity of these assertions flows from the fact that man, the ultimate 
subject of social science, is not a machine-like aggregate of independent parts, 
but a psychophysically indivisible organism bound to his fellows by the diverse 
sinews of culture. This indivisibility is less subtle at the physical than at the 
psychic level; yet even there it raises problems. Students of medicine, for exam- 
ple, have divided up the therapeutic treatment of man and, for good or ill, 
parcelled out among specialists responsibility for his various parts. But, since 
man as a psychophysical totality persists, students of medicine, while remain- 
ing sensible of the advantages of medical specialization, now are paying 
increasing attention to man as a psychophysical totality. 

Man is also a social totality. “No man,” wrote John Donne, “is an Island, 
entire of itself;... any man’s death diminishes me, because I am involved in 
Mankind. ...” At one and the same time he is an economic man, a political 
man, a sociological man, an ethical man, a religious man, and a legatee of the 
forces of history. Because man is simultaneously all of these things, it is impos- 
sible to decompose him physically into his component parts and then hand each 
such part to specialists supposedly gifted in divining its composition and opera- 
tion. 

Social scientists are not, completely frustrated, however, by their inability 
directly to subdivide man as a social totality. They can, in effect, partly achieve 
this objective by indirect means. They can resort to the use of fiction and 
imagine that man as a social totality embodies an economic man, an ethical 
man, a political man, a reasonable man, and whatever other type of man is 
called for. They can do this by subdividing man’s interpersonal behavior into 
categories (within each of which a comparatively homogeneous collection of 
activities is assembled) and assigning custody of each category to the specialists 
presumably most suited to deal with it. In short, by analytical and mental 


1 Bee my “The Problem of Order in Economic Affairs,” Southern Economic Journal, 
Vol. 15, pp. 1 ff. (1948). Certain epistemological aspects of economic analysis are treated 
in this paper. But upon this subject see F. S. C. Northrop, The Logic of the Sciences and 
the Humanities (New York, 1947). 
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means social scientists can accomplish in part that which they cannot achieve 
physically by any means. This they have been doing for several centuries, an 
outcome being the differentiation and specialization so characteristic of con- 
temporary social science. 

The specialization consequent upon the analytical decomposition of man as a 
social totality has borne fruit. It has also exacted a price. (1) Important modes 
of collective behavior have escaped significant analysis because no unseen hand 
has been present to coordinate the activities of diverse specialists and insure 
analysis of all significant forms of interpersonal behavior. (2) Developments 
within fields of specialization frequently have weakened and sometimes have 
nearly destroyed interfield communication. The comparatively homogeneous 
tongue of what passed for social science in the past seemingly has given place to 
a Babel of symbol-ridden jargons. Actually, however, behind this semantic 
facade there is less heterogeneity than appears, what amounts to the same piece 
of reality often being represented by symbols that vary with social science. 
Accordingly, while the analytical system of no one social science is completely 
transformable into that of some other, it is inferable that interfield communica- 
tion can be greatly improved through attempts to clarify expression and 
simplify and translate into a common language the dissimilar symbol-structures 
of the various specialties. Simplification of language will increase the effective- 
ness of social science at legislative, administrative, and engineering levels, 
since action programs call for a simpler language than does analysis as such. 

Too highly focused specialization produces bad effects at both the private 
and the public level. The specialist's attention may be diverted from connec- 
tions that obtain between the behavior-modes which he pretends to study and 
modes for which specialists in other fields are responsible. If this happens, the 
specialist loses sight of the fundamental oneness of interpersonal behavior and 
comes to conceive of man as a divisible being, each of whose parts can be satis- 
factorily studied in complete independence of those remaining. Inadequate 
conclusions inevitably ensue, often to be incorporated in the action programs of 
private and/or public agencies and thus become a part of man’s cultural 
environment. 

The task of philosophy has been defined thus: “‘to recover the totality ob- 
scured by . . . selection.” ’ The task of a general, as distinguished from a highly 
specialized, approach to social science may be similarly defined. An approach 
that is general as well as particular in scope is indicated also when, because 
the social situation under analysis has a pluralistic interpretation, the contribu- 
tions of several specialities are required. How many social sciences may con- 
tribute is governed both by their comparative state of advancement and by 
the narrowness with which the situation under analysis is defined. While it is 
essential that, in all instances, the interpretation afforded by one social science 
be compatible with those provided by the others, it sometimes happens, when a 
situation is narrowly defined, that a single social science will provide an explana- 


5 See A. N. Whitehead, Process and Reality (New York, 1941), p. 22. 
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tion that is both adequate and superior. Given a more broadly defined situation. 
however, independent analysis by two or more social sciences may be called 
for, but under such sequential conditions as make for economy of effort. If 
social science continues to progress, the day may come when many of its indi- 
vidual branches will have been merged into one. Already theories relating to 
learning, culture, personality-formation, and selected social relationships have 
been found to dovetail nicely ;* and so do theories pertaining to political and 
economic behavior. In time yet other social theories may prove complementary. 
Even so, the vestiges of unity found to underlie various segments of social 
theory do not foreshadow realization of the Comtean dream of a social science 
that is highly general, universal, and at the same time practical. 

Though it is likely that particular social sciences will long retain much of 
their present sovereignty, it is probable that in the near future comparatively 
the greatest contributions will be made by social scientists equipped to handle 
subject matter lying along the boundaries and in the march-lands separating 
their specialties from other specialties. For these borderlands have not been 
exploited, while solution of the problems arising there calls for the collaboration 
of diverse though complementary specialists. Moreover, since each type of spe~ 
cialist brings a somewhat unique set of tools, needs, emphases, mental furniture, 
and intellectual equipment to bear upon a given borderland, collaboration is 
bound to stimulate the discovery of both varied problems and varied ways of 
resolving problems.’ 

One social science bears somewhat the same relation to another that one in- . 
dustry bears to another. The augmentation of efficiency in one industry often 
is the consequence of technological discovery in another. For example, industry 
A develops a new and more efficient type of machine which it sells to members 
of industry B and thereby imposes upon all members of B the necessity of 
adopting this invention. (The transportation industry provides examples.) In 
like manner one social science adopts a method developed by another or by a 
nonsocial science. Economics has adopted the sampling approach developed 
by statisticians; the factor analysis methods developed by psychologists; 
some of the methodology of classical mechanics and physics; and the structure- 
function approach taken from physiology by sociology and anthropology. 
Techniques developed in part by accountants made possible national-income 
accounting. The construction of high-speed calculators already has made a 
Walrasian approach practical on a limited scale (e.g., by Leontief). 

Interspecialist collaboration is not be to achieved through a shotgun-wed- 


€ On the subject of this paragraph seen W. Leontief, “Note on the Pluralistic Inter- 
pretation of History and the Problem of Interdisciplinary Cooperation,” Journal of 
Philosophy, Vol. 45, pp. 617-624 (1948); and G. P. Murdock, “The Science of Human 
Learning, Society, Culture, and Personality,” Scientific Monthly, Vol. 69, pp. 877-381 
(1949). 

7 The study of vision, issuing out of earlier gestalt-interpretations, is quite suggestive 
in this connection; it indicates that vision is selective as to its object, and that what is 
seen is significantly conditioned by past experience and expectation. 
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ding approach. Fruitful collaboration presupposes exploratory courtship. 
Conducive to such courtship is an awareness on the part of several comple- 
mentary specialists that through collaboration they may solve a common prob- 
lem. Such awareness generates effective cooperation, while the challenge pro- 
vided by a specific problem sublimates such specialty-centrism and specialty- 
imperialism as sometimes animate specialists. Opportunities for inter-discipiine 
cooperation may be discovered also through sustained discussion of questions 
to whose illumination diverse specialists may contribute. Recently considera- 
tion of the role of values has served to illustrate the contributive capacities of 
various disciplines and to indicate the extent to which adherence to common 
values can reduce tension and conflict at international and intergroup levels.’ 


II, THE ECONOMIST’S ANALYTICAL UNIVERSE? 


Economics treats of a segment of social action dominated by the means- 
ends relationship. The economist views this category of action as free of the 
trammels of time and space. For, while his objective is the apprehension of 
economic behavior at the real level, his approach is pitched largely at the 
analytical level. Accordingly, he selects from the formal world of logic and 
mathematics relational principles which give promise of representing approxi- 
mately the connections that appear to obtain in the real economic world, or in 
a sequesterable part of this world. He utilizes these principles to construct 
models of varying scope and varying complexity, and with their aid describes 
and/or seeks to discover relations obtaining in the real world. This transfer 
of generality, though serving to summarize and highlight the real world, en- 
tails a price. For the constraints and conditions of the relevant formal world are 
imposed; and these involve deviations from reality that may or may not be 
important. The resulting model may be defective, moreover, on statistical 
grounds. 

At the center of the real universe of economics, which is a part of the larger 
and all-inclusive real societal universe, is that category of behavior which flows 
from man’s desire for scarce goods and services and which generates prices, 
along with price-dominated and related quantities. This universe is represented 
at the analytical level by a system of mutually interdependent variables whose 
functional interrelations are hypothetically indicated. This analytical universe 
is part of the larger, all-inclusive analytical societal universe which embraces, 
besides the variables that the economist treats as relevant, those elements which 


3 In 1949 the Social Science Research Council sponsored a series of interdiscipline 
seminars on the content and role of values. 

*See P. A. Samuelson, Foundations of Economic Analysis (Cambridge, 1947); J. R. 
Hicks, Value and Capital (Oxford, 1948); T. Parsons, The Structure of Social Action 
(New York, 1937), Ch. 19; and Northrop, op. cit. For a review of materials relating to 
economic change see Problems in the Study of Economic Growth (New York, 1949), issued 
by the National Bureau of Economic Research. On the applicability of the concept of- 
entropy in economics see my ‘‘Aspects of the Economics of Population Growth,” Southern 
Economic Journal, Vol. 14, pp. 288-239 (1948). The notion of “novelty” has been treated 
by A. N. Whitehead in various of his works, 
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serve as data or are considered irrelevant. Economic analysis usually is con- 
ducted on the assumption that something is being maximized (e.g., profits), 
or minimized (e.g., expenditure), and that stability is attainable. Accordingly, 
the stability conditions of analytical economic systems commonly are of inter- 
est to the economist. 

The behavior of an analytical system of interdependent economic variables 
may be treated from a statical or from a dynamic point of view. In the former 
case the mutually interdependent variables are simultaneously and timelessly 
determined. In the latter case the variables are functionally related in time. The 
statical approach, which was developed in the nineteenth century, has recently 
been shown by Samuelson to be a special case of the dynamic approach. 

The economist’s definition of his analytical system governs his treatment of 
social change, of which economic change is a species. Change, as viewed by the 
economist, is of two sorts: (a) adjustive (or adaptive), which takes place in 
accordance with the economist’s definition of the behavior of his analytical 
system; (b) autonomous (and sometimes direction-modifying), which takes 
place outside the system (as defined) and imposes adjustive change on the vari- 
able elements composing the system. He may conceive of the participating 
variables as adjusting simultaneously, or he may trace the propagation of a 
change (of external origin) through the system until a new equilibrium has been 
attained. 

Change within the all-inclusive societal universe presumably is divisible into 
that involving adjustment (or adaptation) and that entailing the generation of 
something initial and novel in character, since it is not likely that the source of 
all non-adjustive change is locatable within the telluric, solar, and stellar enve- 
lopes of the societal universe. Adjustability appears to be a property of most of 
the components of the societal universe. But how diffused is the capacity for 
novelty-producing, or autonomous, change is not clear, even on the basis of 
the present scale of observation. 

Adjustive change differs fundamentally and qualitatively from autonomous 
change. Adjustive change is self-exterminating in that it ceases when the ad- 
justment process has been completed and the adjusting groups (or units) have 
attained equilibrium at the intra-group and inter-group levels within the socie- 
tal universe and vis-à-vis the relevant external universe enveloping that system. 
Autonomous change, on the contrary, terminates equilibrium, produces dise- 
quilibrium, and generates adjustive change. This disequilibrium persists, 
though in decreasing measure until, barring further autonomous change, the 
adjustive change consequent upon a given initial increment of autonomous 
change establishes a new equilibrium within the societal system and between it 
and the relevant external universe. Adjustive change is analogous, therefore, 
to an increase, and autonomous change to a decrease, in entropy within a 
societal system, with entropy remaining constant so long as the former is bal- 
ancing the latter, it being given that the net influence exerted from the external 
universe remains unchanged. 

The contribution which a noneconomist can make to an economist’s appre- 
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hension of economic behavior is conditioned by the latter’s definition of his 
analytical universe and of the model wherewith he is working. In general, it is 
the function of the noneconomist to explain the behavior through time of those 
components of the societal universe which the economist treats as data; for 
these are the elements in view of which the behavior of the economist’s system 
of interdependent variables is defined, and in the light of changes in which 
the behavior of this system undergoes adjustive change. The noneconomist’s 
function thus becomes largely that of analyzing change. He is concerned with 
the varying tenability of the economist’s usual assumption that the relevant 
constitution of the behaving individual is not affected by the economic activity 
in which he is engaging. He is concerned with the adjustive change taking place 
in the economic system, since effects of this change may be felt in the non- 
economic segments of the societal universe and there set up repercussions which 
in turn act upon the economic system until the societal universe has accom- 
modated itself to the original change. But most of all, given the economist’s 
present disposition to concentrate upon adjustive change and largely neglect 
autonomous change, the noneconomist must concern himself with all relevant 
aspects of autonomous change, the most interesting, and perhaps the most im- 
portant, of the properties of the societal universe, 


Ill. PSYCHOLOGY AND ECONOMICS 


Psychology (together with psychiatry) is not a full-bodied social science, since 
it is concerned primarily with the supra-physiological behavior-mechanisms of 
the individual and treats of his zntrapersonal (as distinguished from his inter- 
personal) activities. These mechanisms set limits and give direction to that 
portion of man’s behavior which is or may be of significance to the economic 
analyst. 

Of continuing significance are (a) the economist’s psychological postulates 
respecting the behavior of individuals inhabiting his analytical universe, and 
(b) his so-called “psychological laws,” formulated to generalize his empirical 
observations concerning relevant human behavior and accommodate them to 
his theoretical system. (a) The economist assumes, for example, that just as 
the motion of a gas particle modifies its position but not its constitution, so 
does the economic behavior of an individual modify his position but not his 
constitution; and that individuals are bound together in his analytical models 
and universes much as the components of a mechanical model are bound to- 
gether. Are these and other psychological postulates valid? Do man’s psycho- 
logical properties produce this supposed constancy? Do the psychological prop- 
erties of social cohesion transcend the analogous properties of a mechanical 
model? And so on. (b) The economist’s ‘psychological laws” purport to de- 
scribe how the representative individual responds to changes in economic vari- 
ables and data: how much, how fast, how long. Yet only one familiar with the 
properties of the psychological elements composing such ‘‘laws’’ is prepared to 
make warrantable use of them. 

Let us now turn to specific problems. (i) Current job-evaluation schemes 
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presuppose various distributions in the working population of those ‘‘aptitudes”’ 
which supposedly suit individuals to perform the tasks associated with defined 
jobs. The supposed distributions, however, appear to differ from those actually 
obtaining, with the result that many workers have to be upgraded or down- 
graded, and that an economically indefensible wage-structure is brought into 
being. Psychological analyses can be employed to discover the actual distribu- 
tion in populations of relevant aptitudes. After this information has been made 
available, jobs can be better adjusted to prevailing aptitudes, the job-structure 
can be made to correspond more closely to the aptitude-structure of the work- 
ing population, and wage-structures can be put on a basis more rational than 
the present. 

(ii) Economists commonly look upon effort-supply as under the empire of 
remuneration in societies where the threat of force is not operative. Effort- 
supply curves may, of course, be correctly drawn on this assumption. But, 
since psychologists have shown economic incentive to be intimately bound up 
with goals and tensions, it is desirable that students of effort-supply utilize 
these findings and assist the psychologist in extending our information concern- 
ing “economic” and related incentives. 

(iii) Trade cycle analysis involves psychological elements, for it has to do 
with (among other things) the manner in which both strategically situated 
and less important decision-makers initially form and subsequently modify 
their plans respecting the quantity and the quality of the economic activity 
they propose to undertake. The non-routine activity of both decision-makers 
and consumers is dominated by their expectations concerning the implications 
of an uncertain and mystery-ridden future for the ventures and plans they have 
under consideration. Accordingly, what appear to be essentially similar eco- 
nomic data may give rise at different times to quite dissimilar behavior: e.g., 
witness the path traced by prices in 1946-49. Expectations, therefore, are not 
mere epiphenomena, mere psychical correlates of non-physical phenomena. 
Instead they vary with the subjective state of the individual, and this state 
reflects in some degree the supposed subjective states of other individuals. 
It may be, therefore, that the responsivity of decision-makers and consumers to 
given objective situations will become subject to qualitative change as‘our ‘in- 
formation about the state of expectations and its causes improves. 

(iv) The economist has long been interested in the maximization of the 
“welfare” of individuals and aggregates of individuals, subject to various 


10 Most of man’s behavior, being future-facing, is dominated by expectations. But 
these expectations are diverse in nature. For example, the entrepreneur (and all others in 
so far as they resemble the entrepreneur) acts on suppositions respecting the stability of 
institutions, the integrity and responsibility of those with whom he deals, the probability 
of continuity-breaking events such as war, the course of business in general and in his 
own industry in the months ahead, and the prospects of his own firm. In the text above 
we refer principally to an entrepreneur’s suppositions respecting business in general, his 
industry, and his firm. Of especial interest in this connection are the studies of G. Katona 
and the inquiries being conducted by F. Modigliani. See also Cowles Commission, Report, 
1948-1949, pp. 6 ff. 
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conditions. Initially the economist was handicapped by the lack of a common 
denominator seemingly suited to overcome the incommensurability of the ca- 
pacities of heterogeneous goods and services to minister to man’s wants under 
varying conditions. Yet, not until the middle of the nineteenth century, did 
the economist adopt the concept of ‘‘utility’’ to serve as a common denomina- 
tor, although its supposed appropriateness to this purpose was suggested 
already by late eighteenth century writers (e.g., by AN. Isnard). For a half- 
century thereafter, however, the economist viewed as cardinally measurable 
the “utility” derived by an individual from various goods, and as susceptible 
of addition, under more circumscribed conditions, the utility aggregates en- 
joyed by discrete individuals. Upon these suppositions there was built a kind 
of “welfare economics” that held sway until after World War I. Further analy- 
sis revealed, however, that the nineteenth-century notions of measurability, 
addibility, and interpersonal and intercommodity commensurability were not 
tenable; and that formal and practical difficulties, together with arbitrary as- 
sumptions, are involved in passing from tastes and values at the individual 
level to those at the collective level. Even so, interest in welfare economics 
remains great. Welfare-maximization remains a practical objective of eco- 
nomics, to be attained through intergood substitution and interindividual com- 
pensation, subject (as a rule) to the limitation that an increase in the welfare of 
any one individual is not to be attained through the reduction of that of some 
other individual (e.g., through income-redistribution)." 

The economist’s approach to the welfare problem differs from that of the 
psychologist, being conducted at a different level, in different terms, and on 
different assumptions. Consider intergood substitution at the individual level. 
The economist (using an indifference-curve or related technique) looks upon a 
quantity of one good as a substitute for a given quantity of another good so 
long as, under the conditions given, it is a matter of indifference to the individ- 
ual concerned whether he takes one or the other quantity. The economist sup- 
poses, moreover, that consumption as such, or a change in consumption arising 
out of price or income changes, does not modify the consumer’s tastes (i.e., 
his indifference map). The economist supposes, furthermore, that welfare- 
changes are produced within the framework of an unchanged indifference map, 
thus ruling out by assumption effects which may flow from man’s being plastic 
and susceptible of modification by activities such as consumption. 

Whereas the economist looks at certain end results of the substitution process 
the psychologist looks at the intraindividual effects produced by that process. 
The psychologist emphasizes what the economist passes over, namely, the 
multi-faceted nature of many commodities. The economist views a smoked 


11 See K. J. Arrow, Social Choice and Individual Value, Cowles Commission Discussion 
Paper No. 258, Chicago, 1949; M. W. Reder, Studies in the Theory of Welfare Economics 
(New York, 1947); P. A. Samuelson, op. cit., and “Evaluation of Real National Income,” 
Oxford Economic Papers, Vol. 2, 1950, pp. 1 ff.; and the papers by I. M. D. Little appearing 
in tbid., pp. 182 ff. and Vol. 1, 1949, pp. 90 ff., 227 ff. For an appraisal of Lerner’s interest- 
ing defense of income-equality, see M. Friedman, “Lerner on the Economics of Control,” 
Journal of Political Economy, Vol. 55, pp. 409 ff. (1947). 
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mullet as an inexpensive salt-water fish suited to sate certain food wants. The 
psychologist looks upon it as capable of simultaneously satisfying diverse needs: 
appeasing hunger; supplying chemical elements required by the body; affording 
a pleasing reminder of fishing excursions, or of a youth spent along the Florida 
coast; furnishing esoteric prestige, for did not (so report Juvenal and Martial) 
the well-to-do Roman often pay a pretty penny for mullet; and so on. The 
psychologist’s emphasis thus leads him to envisage substitution in terms of 
activity. Substitute activity is defined in terms of the tension system corre- 
sponding to an original goal: action B is a substitute for action A provided that 
action B can discharge the tension system whose relaxation theretofore has 
called for action A. This approach has been adopted also by anthropologists 
who look upon a goal-object as something whose attainment reduces the ten- 
sion issuing out of the need for this goal-object, and who define a system of 
living as a more or less recurring pattern of tensions generated and in turn 
reduced.¥ 

The psychologist’s approach suggests what the economist rules out by defi- 
nition, namely, that a consumer’s welfare may be increased hy altering his in- 
difference map in such wise that he substitutes less costly for more costly means 
of want-satisfaction. Suppose that a consumer (or a community), having been 
induced to look upon soya beans (corrected for any nutrient shortcomings) 
as serving the same purpose as beef, substitutes the former for the latter. The 
difference in resource-cost which the consumer (or community) saves may be 
devoted to leisure or to other goods and thus made to add to real income. 
Substitution along these lines is limited, of course, to orders of goods whose 
components are comparatively interchangeable.” It entails more detailed 
information concerning the characteristics of commodities than does the much 
more restricted approach of the economist. 

(v) The sometime economic proposition that income equalization necessarily 
augments “aggregate welfare” raises psychological questions. (a) Does not 
evidence respecting interpersonal differences in hedonistic and other forms of 
sensitivity suggest that some persons have a greater capacity than others to 
derive satisfaction directly from particular forms of personal consumption 
and possibly imply that some persons are more efficient pleasure-machines 
than others? (Relatively few persons can distinguish select from ordinary tea 
or wine; the sky above Reading Gaol meant more to Oscar Wilde than to many 
of his fellow prisoners.) Do not some persons indirectly derive greater satisfac- 
tion or dissatisfaction than do other persons from the direct personal consump- 
tion of others? (b) Will not income equalization reduce aggregate output and 
thus partially offset such increments in aggregate welfare as are imputable to 


2 See K. Lewin, A Dynamic Theory of Personality (New York, 1935), Chs. 6, 8; C. L’ 
Hull, “Value, Valuation, and Methodology,” Philosophy of Science, Vol. 1, pp. 128 ff. 
(1944); C. Kluckhohn and H. A. Murray, Personality in Nature, Society, and Culture 
(New York, 1949), Ch. 1; S. S. Sargent and M. W. Smith, Culture and Personality (New 
York, 1949). 

1 On limitations to substitutability see C. R. Noyes, Economic Man (New York, 
1948), c. g., pp. 866-867, 884~885. 
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equalization? Propositions relating to income equalization must take into 
account empirical psychological evidence elicited by questions (a) and (b). 

(vi) It is commonly assumed that income and welfare levels are highly 
correlated and that representative inhabitants of (say) present-day high- 
income America are much happier than their forebears of a century ago or their 
contemporaries residing in low-income countries. The validity of this assump- 
tion is largely undermined by the fact that man, being highly plastic and adapt- 
able, so adjusts his responses to variations in his material and societal environ- 
ments as to counterbalance much of their supposed influence. This assumption 
also overlooks the very important fact that “happiness,” or “satisfaction,” 
is a function not only of anticipation and consummation but also of activity as 
such. Accordingly, since the variation of activity in time and space is limited, 
this limitation imposes a constraint upon the variability of happiness. For like 
reasons the validity of intercultural and interpersonal comparisons is restricted. 

(vii) It is commonly assumed that consumers should enjoy both freedom of 
choice and sovereignty respecting consumption: i.e., be free to spend their in- 
comes as they choose for goods and services whose production has been guided 
solely or almost solely by consumer demand. The doctrine of consumer sov- 
ereignty at times is vulnerable on the practical political ground that it may 
`- endanger the national safety, or, in the case of backward countries, unduly 
retard industrial progress. It appears to be vulnerable also on the psychological 
ground that, within limits at least, a restriction of the range of choice open to 
the representative individual does not or presently will not reduce his satisfac- 
tion and may even increase it. Both the doctrine of consumer sovereignty and 
that of consumer freedom of choice may be vulnerable also on other psycho- 
logical grounds.“ 


IV. SOCIOLOGY, ANTHROPOLOGY, AND ECONOMICS 


Because much of the subject matter of anthropology and sociology is shared 
in common, they may be treated together. The anthropologist is concerned 
primarily with the whole of man’s culture, with the aggregate of adaptable 
group habits that are transmitted, with more or less modification, from mem- 
bers of the community to individuals newly entering it via birth or immigra- 
tion; with intercultural similarities and differences; with the connections ob- 
taining among the elements making up given cultures; and with the generation 
and propagation of change within and between cultures. The sociologist deals, 
at both the empirical and the analytical levels, principally with those relatively 
stable social organizations called institutions; with social structure and function 
and their reciprocal relations; with static and dynamic aspects of the value- 
systems that permeate man’s culture and underlie his goals and institutions; 
‘and.with the movement of individuals in social space (e.g., with role, status, 
etc.). 

Anthropology and sociology are equipped to direct the economist’s attention 


44 On consumer sovereignty and freedom of choice and related issues, see A. Bergson’s 
essay in H. S. Ellis, A Survey of Contemporary Economics (Philadelphia, 1948), pp. 412 ff. 
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to the essential nature of human society and to its implications for economic 
analysis. The distinguishing qualities of this society have had their origin in 
the plasticity of man’s mental traits. For this plasticity has freed man of many 
of the constraints which environment and biology impose upon lower forms of 
life; it has enabled man to invent new responses and to adopt those which prove 
more suitable; and it has permitted him to cumulate culture and thereby ex- 
tend to succeeding generations the discoveries, inventions, innovations, and 
improvements made by any one generation. Anthropology and sociology are 
particularly suited to appraise the validity of the economist’s assumptions con- 
cerning interpersonal behavior and to uncover (if they are present) the non- 
economic components of problems, even of those that initially appear to be 
wholly economic in character. 

Sociological and anthropological analysis suggest that man’s economic be- 
havior is both less and more canalized than economie theory supposes. On the 
one hand, economic activity is carried on within a cultural milieu that is both 
economic and noneconomic, under the overriding influence of a somewhat inte- 
grated and stable system of ultimate and intermediate values, and with the 
assistance of institutions. These social elements operate in combination both 
to facilitate and to contain and channelize the flow of economic behavior. In 
virtue of his plasticity and adaptability, on the other hand, a man’s behavior 
patterns are susceptible of modification by the economic and noneconomic ac- 
tivities in which he engages. Some of these modifications, whether of economic 
or of noneconomic origin,-get imbedded in the personalities of the acting indi- 
viduals and/or in institutional and related components of the cultural milieu, 
whence they influence the course of subsequent economic behavior until such 
time as they in turn undergo modification. 

Sociological and anthropological analysis suggests that the empirical eco- 
nomic world is not mutually determined so completely as its conceptualization 
by economists suggests. First, since determination is exercised through time 
rather than athwart time, contemporary variables (e.g., prices) cannot be so 
mutually determinative as economic theory has them. Variables which coincide 
in time are as they are in virtue of their immediate past and of such novelty- 
creating forces as are operative; in like manner their coinciding states condition, 
but do wholly determine, their subsequently coinciding states.” Second, neither 
modern industrial cultures nor their predecessors are marked by so high a degree 
of integration as characterizes the economist’s conceptualized universe. Finally, 
components of culture may undergo modification while the integrating process 


‘5 See T. Dobzhansky and M. F. Ashley Montagu, “Natural Selection and the Mental 
Capacities of Mankind,” Science, Vol. 105, pp. 587-590 (1947), and F. H. Knight, “Free 
Society: Its Basic Nature and Problem,” Philosophical Review, Vol. 57, pp. 39-58 (1948). 

16 On the influence of historical development upon the formation of personality types 
see A. Kardiner, The Psychological Frontiers of Society (New York, 1945); also the last 
two works cited in note 12 and G. Murphy, Personality (New York, 1947). 

7 Cp. A. N. Whitchead’s argument in another connection in Adventures of Ideas 
(New York, 1938), pp. 255 ff. 
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is under way, thereby preventing attainment of a complete and persisting 
integration. 

Cultural systems are shot through with play. Since the day of Sumner,’ it 
has been supposed that the components of each culture “‘strain toward con- 
sistency.” It has correctly been assumed to be axiomatic, moreover, that a 
minimal degree of consistency is essential to the survival of any culture as a 
> going concern. It has become accepted, nonetheless, that while the ways in 
which cultural elements may be permuted and combined are always quite 
limited in number, cultures—modern industrial cultures in particular—do not 
become so integrated that a change in any one component always imposes 
upon many other components the necessity of making adaptive changes. This 
necessity arises, rather, only when the initial change has been one of critical 
magnitude, with what constitutes a critical magnitude being governed by 
(among other things) the nature of both the component initially undergoing 
change and that envisaged as the dependent variable.!* 

Several conclusions follow from the preceding analysis. First, Marxian (and 
similar) analysts assume the existence of a greater degree of connectedness 
among their defined variables than obtains in the real world. Second, societal 
analysis would be facilitated by reducing modern cultures to terms of their 
components and then classifying these components according to (a) their sus- 
ceptibility of autonomous change, (b) their capacity to impose adaptive change 
on other components, and (c) their sensitivity to autonomous change taking 
place in other components. Third, the effective functioning of economies, free- 
enterprise and otherwise, presupposes adaptability and flexibility; for then only 
can an economy be appropriately readjusted as the imperfectly foreseeable 
future approaches the more perceivable present. The uncertainty to which this 
flexibility is a counterweight issues out of both the unpredicability of autono- 
mous change and the loosely integrated state of modern cultural systems; and it 
is accentuated by the fact that action often tends to produce unanticipated 
consequences.”° Uncertainty merely tends to change its guise In response to 
efforts intended to eliminate it from an economy by completely rigidifying it. 

Sociology and anthropology are correcting the inadequate conception of 
motivation long dominant in economic literature. They have demonstrated 
that what a man wants and how he goes about getting it are culturally deter- 
mined. It is largely from his culture and his conception of his societal role and 
status that man derives his interests, his purposes, and those goals whose at- 
tainment is essential to the reduction of his tension. What constitute accept- 
able and unacceptable ways of achieving these objectives are defined, regulated, 
and controlled by this same culture. The solution of the problem of economic 


18 W, G. Sumner, Folkways (Boston, 1906), pp. 5-6. 

‘9 Integration, change, ete., in primitive cultures have been treated with precision by 
G. P. Murdock, Social Structure (New York, 1949), esp. Chs. 7-8. 

20 On this point see R. K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe, 1949), 
pp. 51, 122, 179. On unpredictability in the societal realm see also Northrop, op. cit., 
pp. 115 ff., 235 ff., and my “The Role of the State,” Journal of Economic History, Vol. 7, 
Supplement 7, pp. 139 ff. (1947). 
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motivation in the Western World thus appears to be one of fixing in each indi- 
vidual a level of aspiration to which he can hope to attain by means that are 
both legitimate and socially useful, provided that he regularly puts forth an 
amount of effort which, while appreciable, is not beyond his capacities. The 
strategic points of emphasis appear to be the level and content of the representa- 
tive individual’s aspiration and the conditions that he must observe if his pur- 
suit of the objectives comprising his aspiration-level is to remain compatible 
with law and custom. Parsons’ studies suggest, moreover, that the content of a 
given man’s aspirations, together with the means he employs to realize these 
aspirations, will be workably compatible with the aspirations and methods of 
other men, only if the ultimate value system of a society is sufficiently well- 
integrated,” 

The sociologist’s interest in the formation and content of value-systems con- 
verges nicely with the interest of the economist and. the political scientist in 
the formal aspects and the mechanics of choice. The transit from individual to 
collective welfare entails certain conditions (e.g., the similarity of attitudes 
required).? Sociological analysis may discover the extent to which stipulated 
conditions are or may be realized. 

The evolution of the free-enterprise system and the rise of other economic 
systems is precipitating essentially economic questions to the solution of which 
other disciplines, in particular sociology and political science, can contribute. 
What, for example, are the implications of the fact that the making of economi- 
cally-oriented decisions is becoming more and more collective in character, 
with the result that simple individual psychological assumptions and elemen- 
tary decision-making processes are no longer applicable? How can the institu- 
tional framework within which labor and management negotiate be redefined 
so that the outcomes of these negotiations are consistent with the optimum use 
and pricing of productive agents and conducive to a high rate of material prog- 
ress? How can adequate supplies of appropriate forms of capital, of inventors 
and innovators and individuals possessing requisite craft and professional 
skills, and of inventions and innovations be made forthcoming in the longer 
run? How can the enterprise-freezing influence of the decline in population 
growth be countered? What economic, juridic, and sociological conditions favor 
respectively, free-enterprise, mixed, and collective systems? How can the obsta- 
cles fe.g., lack of appropriate tastes, incentives, capital, and know-how) to 
industrialization in ‘‘Point-Four-Program”’ countries be liquidated most expe- 
ditiously?3 How do public differ from private bureaucracies, and how does 


2 See R. K. Merton, ibid., esp. Parts I-II; T. Parsons, The Structure of Social Action, 
op. cit., and Essays in Sociological Theory Pure and Applied (Glencoe, 1949); R. Centers, 
The Peychology of Social Classes (Princeton, 1949), and (with H. Cantril) “Income Satis- 
faction and Income Aspiration,” Journal of Abnormal and, Social, ` Psychology, Vol. 41, 
pp. 64-69 (1946). 2 See Arrow, op. cit. 

23 On the incentive problem see W. E. Moore, “Theoretical Aspects of Industrializa- 
tion,” Social Research, Vol. 15, pp. 277 ff. (1948), and papers there cited. On the use of 
various social sciences in the study of labor relations see, e.g, W. L. Warner, “Social 
Science in Business Education,” in G. V. Cox (ed.), The Challenge of Business Education, 
(Chicago, 1949), and Earl Ross, Trade Union Wage Policy (Berkeley, 1948). 
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growth of bureaucracy as such affect the character and the operations of eco- 
nomic and political systems? 

Supplementation of economic by sociological analysis frequently entails 
modification of economic conclusions. For example, the formation and the per- 
petuation of wage structures in particular industries often reflect the forces of 
institutionalization almost as much as the forces of competition and produc- 
tivity. Again, income-differentials owe their persistence in considerable meas- 
ure to the operation of the principle of hierarchy inherent in social structures. 
Because of this principle, income equality is impossible of attainment, even in a 
society in which all adults are of like ability and industry. Yet again, consider 
the accentuation of the problem of the aged occasioned by the prolongation of 
life in a society such as ours in which agriculture is becoming less and less im- 
portant, in which the household normally consists of parents and minor 
children, and in which social prestige and standing depend largely upon occu- 
pational status.” Yet in this society shortsighted persons are proposing and 
enacting that men retire at ages 55-65, in utter disregard of the consequent 
reduction in both national income and individual sociopsychic satisfaction. 
The answer, of course, is to prolong man’s occupational life to and beyond 70. 

Economists, who have been neglectful of economic change, may adapt to its 
analysis the structure-function approach of contemporary sociology. Let us 
(with Parsons) look upon a social structure as analogous to an organism and 
define it as a relatively persisting system of relationships which bind together 
individuals engaged in playing (relevant) social roles in respect to one another. 
Let us describe as functional that which on the balance makes for the per- 
sistence of such a system; as dysfunctional that which produces an opposite 
effect; and as nonfunctional that which is without relevant effect. Conditions 
and elements, accordingly, may be classified as functional, dysfunctional, or 
nonfunctional with respect to social structures of economic significance; the 
source of change may be sought in that which is dysfunctional on the balance; 
and the limits to change may be found in circumstances that counterbalance 
dysfunctional conditions or circumscribe the variability of a social structure 
as such. The economist employing this approach may utilize the principles of 
structural analysis to give form and meaning to his detailed knowledge of par- 
ticular economic structures.” He must, however, take into account the role of 
novelty-producing forces in so far as they are neglected by structural analysis. 


V. HISTORY AND ECONOMICS 


History is differently related to economics (and political science) than are 
the social sciences already considered, since it differs from them in method 
and content. It is the concern of these sciences, as Parsons has pointed out, to 


4 Eg., see Parsons, Essays, op. cil., pp. 231, 247. 

2 Jbid., pp. 22 ff., 34 ff., 44 ff.; Merton, op. cit., Ch. 1, esp. pp. 49-55, 115-119. On 
limitations to the variability of distribution and structures see G. K. Zipi, Human Be- 
havior and the Principle of Least Effort (Cambridge, 1949). A good bibliography is included. 
See also R. B. Cattell, “The Dimensions of Culture Patterns by Factorization of National 
Characters,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 44, pp. 448 ff. (1949). 
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“develop logically coherent systems of general analytical theory” respecting 
categories of behavior. The object of historical sciences in contrast, “‘is to attain 
the fullest possible understanding of a class of concrete individuals or of one of 
the class.’’26 

The historian is interested in particular events that occur in particular places 
and at particular points in time. He is extremely sensible, therefore, of the very 
time and place which economic and other social theorists usually attempt to 
squeeze out of the materials under examination. His materials thus are particu- 
larized precipitates of man’s past history-making behavior. He deals with his 
human data, be they singular or plural, as individual particles rather than as 
units of a statistical universe concerning which generalizations are possible. 

The matters with which history deals are of significance to the economist in an 
indirect rather than in a direct way. The historical deals with the time dimen- 
sion of the milieu within which economic behavior takes place, with the time 
dimension in the guise of past time. In this the economist is not greatly inter- 
ested. He is directly concerned only with those modes of time (lags, horizons, 
etc.) that define the path to equilibrium in the future, or indicate conditions of 
convergence, oscillation, or divergence. The historian’s time dimension is in- 
directly significant, however. The milieu within which men behave economi- 
cally has evolved within the womb of time and is, in effect, the residual deposit 
of past time, the influence of any particular segment of which probably varies 
inversely with some root of the time-span separating that segment from the 
present. Accordingly, if the economist would understand the restrictions im- 
posed by this milieu in the past and in the present, and if he would know the 
conditions of reciprocal interdependence that have obtained in the past between 
this milieu and economic behavior, then he must ascertain how this milieu 
evolved. And he cannot know how this milieu evolved unless he is familiar with 
the history of that part of the milieu which affects or bears upon economic 
behavior. 

The contributions of the historian to the economist’s understanding of eco- 
nomic behavior are thus at least three in number. (a) He can supply particu- 
larized information respecting the past functioning and the natural and evolu- 
tionary history of man’s culture and institutions from the point of view of their 
influence upon man’s economic behavior. (b) He can alert the economist to 
the frequent importance of those very particularities which his methods of 
analysis often cause him to gloss over or to ignore. (c) Economists frequently 
have attempted to formulate laws of growth and change. They have pre- 
tended to discover invariant cultural lags, the allegedly overwhelming in- 
fluence of technological change, interclass relations, ete. Marx and Veblen 
were but two among many. The historian is well-equipped to make the econo- 
mist aware of the empirical limitations, or factual invalidity, of the propositions 
out of which such theories of economic change tend to be constructed.?? 


6 See Parsons, Structure of Social Action, op. cit., pp. 760 ff. 
27 Cp. A. P. Usher, “The Significance of Modern Empiricism for History and Eco- 
nomics,” Journal of Economic History, Vol. 9, pp. 187-155 (1949). 
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VI. POLITICAL SCIENCE AND ECONOMICS 


The subject matter of economics is more akin to that of political science than 
to that of any other social science, certain basic features of the two sciences 
resembling each other closely. The forms of behavior of which each treats, 
while not identical, flow largely out of distinguishable but related kinds of 
scarcity. Both sciences, therefore, are much concerned with problems of alloca- 
tion and collective choice. This common concern, while occasionally recog- 
nized in the past, is rapidly being revealed in those parts of the world where 
allocation is accomplished by collective means instead of through dictatorship 
or convention. For in these parts the exercise of collective choice through the 
economic instrument of the market and the price system is being superseded 
in Increasing measure by its exercise through the political method of voting; 
and economic selection is gradually being replaced by what many consider to 
be an inferior mode of selection, namely, the political. 

Before turning to the broader connections obtaining between politics and 
economics, it should be noted that the import of political choosing for economic 
behavior has been growing. Formerly, major economic decisions usually were 
made by individuals. Today these same decisions are made in a more or less 
political manner by collective persons who purport to represent the views of 
many interests and individuals; that is, by corporate boards, by groups of trade- 
union representatives, and by organizational policy bodies, and so on. Two 
“political” questions, therefore, present themselves. How do the members of 
the higher- and top-level policy-making bodies ascertain and represent the 
desires of interested rank-and-file individuals and/or members? By what mech- 
anisms in turn are these desires merged with the individual views of the policy- 
body members and converted into a single policy presumably representative 
of both? Upon such “political” choosings rest most of the important economic 
decisions taken in the American economy; and by them “welfare” is largely 
governed. Yet our knowledge of the actual effectuation of these choices remains 
too slim to permit much generalization. Political science may illuminate the 
making of these choices and of analogous choices at the legislative level. 

Contrast of multi-seller and multi-party competition highlights the simi- 
larity of economic and political subject matter. When but two sellers are 
offering a differentiable but competing commodity, each makes his brand re- 
semble closely that offered by his rival, hoping thereby to attract his rival’s 
customers. When, however, the sellers exceed two in number, each progres- 
sively varies his product, hoping thereby, to capture and retain a fraction of the 
customers. In like manner, when there are but two overwhelmingly dominant 
political parties, each tries to make its platform resemble that of its rival 
closely enough to attract voters from the latter. But when the relatively signifi- 
cant parties exceed two in number, each differentiates its platform from those 


28 On this and related matters see Arrow, op. cit., and Duncan Black, “On the Ration- 
ale of Group Decision-making,” Journal of Political Economy, Vol. 56, pp. 23 ff. (1948), 
and “The Elasticity of Committee Decisions with an Altering Size of Majority,” Econo- 
metrica, Vol. 16, pp. 262 ff. (1948). 
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of other parties, hoping thereby to attract a comparatively homogeneous and 
sequesterable body of voters. In general, in proportion as the number of differ- 
entiable parties (or sellers) exceeds two, their competitive search for adherents 
diversifies and disperses their appeals, bringing into being arrangements that 
run from one extreme to the other.?® While the effect of the multiplication of 
sellers may be good or bad from the consumer point of view, depending upon 
circumstances, the effect of the increase of significant political parties beyond 
two is bound to be political instability, even as experience with proportional 
representation and multi-party systems has demonstrated. 

Despite the similar properties of their respective subject matter, and despite 
the interconnectedness of political and economic behavior, political science 
presently affords economics much less assistance than it might. For this, fun- 
damental scientific shortcomings of the study of government, as practiced, are 
responsible. Political science remains without an adequate frame of reference 
and a sufficiently systematic approach; it still lacks a set of consistent theorems 
suited to introduce order among its heterogeneous facets and findings. These 
shortcomings have their origin in the parentage of political science, it being the 
offspring (so it has been said) of a subterranean union between law and history, 
with philosophy serving as midwife. 

Political science may be transformed into a full-bodied social science even 
as economics was. It is essential only that political science explicitly center it- 
self about ‘power’ and power-oriented behavior just as economics has centered 
itself about scarcity and scarcity-oriented behavior. For in actuality power— 
the capacity of any person or group to induce others to do its bidding-—and 
its exercise are at the bottom of nearly all the specific subjects with which politi- 
cal scientists concern themselves, particularly those of especial interest to 
economics. The study of the formal and the empirical aspects of choosing at 
the political level is essentially a study of aspects of power. The analysis of 
political structure—the organizational apparatus established to enable the state 
to carry out for the community those functions for which the state and its 
agencies are held responsible—has much to do with aspects of power. Even 
consideration of questions of administration, which is here defined to embrace 
the processes employed by the state and its agencies to accomplish their allotted 
tasks, boils down largely to a consideration of yet other aspects of power. 
Presumably, therefore, a set of interdependent power elements somewhat simi- 
lar to a typical system of interdependent economic quantities may be con- 
ceptualized and utilized to systematize and unify the approach of political sci- 
ence to the study of man’s coercive behavior. 

Effective organization of political science around the concept of power pre- 
supposes a careful definition of “power,” a definition whose formulation re- 
quires time and experience. This definition must distinguish actions and prob- 
lems which are political from those which are non-political; it must cover inter- 
personal relations involving coercion, order, etc., at all levels; it must lend itself 


29 See E. Chamberlin, The Theory of Monopolisiic Competition (Cambridge, 1938), 
Appendix ©. Chamberlin’s thesis is an extension of H. Hotelling’s. 
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to the formulation and resolution of meaningful questions; and so on. The 
failure of political science to orient itself about the concept of power, despite 
the frequent recognition of its basic importance, presumably is traceable in 
part to the failure of students of government to give shape and content to the 
concept of “power,” 

When power is assumed to play in political science the role played in econom- 
ics by scarcity, many parallels become prominent. The problem of social choice 
is formally the same in each field. The mechanisms of choice in each field are 
subject to institutionalization and can be biased in favor of some persons or 
groups and against others. While inter-group conflicts (e.g., between political 
groups, between “labor” and “management,” ete.) have as their principal ob- 
ject changes in the rules and mechanisms of choice, they serve also to produce 
catharsis (in the Aristotelean sense) whenever they partially alleviate aggres- 
sive tendencies which, whatever their immediate causes, would otherwise give 
rise to more destructive forms of struggle. Political stability is favored by cer- 
tain political circumstances much as economic stability is favored by certain 
economic circumstances. The permutation and combination of political ele- 
ments is limited just as is the permutation and combination of economic ele- 
ments. Power relations tend to become institutionalized just as do economie 
relations, but not permanently, since institutional edifices yield to internal and 
external social pressures. The structure-function approach is as suited to the 
analysis of political change as to that of economic change. The relations rele- 
vant to games and now being found illuminative of the behavior of economic 
coalitions is equally suited to the analysis of political coalitions at various 
levels.*! And so on. 


39 While this is not the place to review the history of the political scientists’ treatment 
of “power,” it may be noted that twenty years ago H. Heller made “political power” 
the core concept of political science, yet declared it impossible for its practitioners to give it 
precise content (“Political Science,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 12, pp. 207, 
209). The role of power was variously treated in the course of a controversy that appeared 
in the American Pourrican, Science Review several years ago; W. F. Whyte, “A Chal- 
lenge to Political Scientists,” Vol. 187, pp. 692-697 (1943), calling for the study and inter- 
pretation of political behavior in terms of social structure; a reply by J. H. Hallowell, 
“Politics and Ethics,” Vol. 38, pp. 639-659 (1944), calling for a rejection of positivism and 
the making of ethical judgments; and evaluations of this view by G. A. Almond, L. A. 
Dexter, and W. F. Whyte, Vol. 40, pp. 283-312 (1946). Considerable recent literature re- 
lating to “power” is cited by these writers. Needless to say, the subject of “power” had 
received attention long before its reexamination was compelled by the appearance of 
Hobbes’s Leviathan. The nature of “power” has commanded the interest of writers on 
politics from the day of Locke to that of Mosca and Pareto and their successors. Illustra- 
tive of the diverse approach made to the subject of power in recent years are the following 
works: Parsons, Structure of Social Action, op. cit., Ch. 19; C. E. Merriam, Political Power, 
Its Composition and Incidence (New York, 1934) and Systematic Politics (Chicago, 1945); 
B. R. Russell, Power, A New Social Analysts (New York, 1938); and C. J. Friedrich, Con- 
stitutional Government and Democracy (New York, 1946). On the scope and method of 
political science, see ibid., Ch. 25. 

3t See J. von Neumann and O. Morgenstern, The Theory of Games and Economic Be- 
havior (1st ed., Princeton, 1944). Cp. L. F. Richardson, “Generalized Foreign Polities,” 
British Journal of Psychology, Monograph Supplements, Vol. 7, Suppl. 23, 1939. 
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Manifestations of coercion, like those of scarcity, vary quantitatively and 
qualitatively with time, the passage of which may be accompanied sometimes 
by an intensification and sometimes by a reversal of the manifestation under 
observation. This time dimension must be taken into account. Consider a re- 
versal. Suppose totalitarian system T replaces a free-enterprise system LE. 
Initially T takes over the physical equipment, knowledge, institutions, and cus- 
toms of E. Conceivably, therefore, if T takes over only the better components 
of E (even as post-1850 Germany took over many of the better elements of the 
British industrial system) 7’ may initially make a better showing in terms (say) 
of per capita output than did E. The short-time effect of the changeover, thus 
measured, would be favorable. Conceivably, however, in the longer run the 
knowledge, institutions, and customs taken over by T may improve less rapidly 
in the T-environment than in H-surroundings. In this event, the longer run 
effect of the change-over would be unfavorable. In other situations a manifes- 
tation may increase until it has attained a new and persisting maximum. 

Values play the same role in political as in economic analyses, for political 
like economic action is predominantly instrumental in value, while the political 
scientist (like the economist) is a divided man, at once both a presumably 
detached analyst of behavior and a bearer of values whose diffusion he favors. 
It is incumbent upon the political scientist, accordingly, to prevent any of his 
personal values and biases from denying to him an internally and externally 
consistent apprehension of the functional relations obtaining in the relevant 
world of reality. It is equally incumbent upon him to be aware of the roles of 
values and valuation in political behavior (e.g.: the presence of arbitrary ele- 
ments in valuation schemes; the interrelations among ends and between means 
and ends; the cohesion-supplying force of commonly held values; the limita- 
tions imposed upon the exercise of power by value systems; the interrelations 
between values, value systems, and political structures; the interdependence 
of values and political stability at various levels) .*? Needless to say, the success 
of a propagator of given values is conditioned, ceteris paribus, by his knowledge 
of determinants and effects of these values. 

It is because political and economic behavior are so intertwined that a thor- 
ough understanding of political behavior is essential to effective economic 
analysis, and conversely. This interconnection was seldom adequately recog- 
nized by nineteenth-century economists who usually assigned a highly re- 
stricted peace-time economic role to the state, inadequately aware that the 
functioning of any economic system is conditioned by political and moral cir- 


32 On arbitrary elements, see Arrow, op. cit. That civilization presupposes a com- 
munal unity issuing out of emotionalized ideas, and that ethical ideals and aspirations 
constitute a primary source of social change, has been well stated by A. N. Whitehead, 
Adventures, op. cit., pp. 7, 21, 299. W. Fellner’s analysis (Competition Among the Few, [New 
York, 1949] pp. 24 ff.) of the manner in which ethical beliefs restrict exploitative tendencies 
is easily extended to the field of political behavior. Some of the earlier literature is touched 
upon in my ‘Have Values a Place in Economics?” International Journal of Ethics, Vol. 44, 
pp. 3138-331 (1984). See also the works cited in note 30 and Northrop, op. cit., esp. Chs. 
17, 21, 28. 
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cumstances and that the supply of many individual-transcending services is 
amenable only to public or to public-private enterprise. The formulation and 
enforcement of overriding rules for the governance of economic conduct, being 
largely legislative and executive functions, received too little attention. In 
consequence the theory and the practice of politics were not accommodated to 
advances in technology and associated changes in the scale of organization. 
Accordingly, the state, when called upon in the present century to assume a 
much larger economic role, proved unequal, and remains unequal, to the 
tasks imposed on it.%8 

Of fundamental importance from the economic point of view is the manner 
in which political power is actually distributed, for upon this distribution de- 
pend the volume and the continuity of economic activity and the disposition of 
its fruits. In the light both of our ultimate values and of our economic require- 
ments the most desirable distribution of political power appears to be one in- 
volving wide dispersal, coupled with susceptibility of speedy assembly in times 
of emergency and crisis. In ordinary times, on this view, economic and political 
power should be widely dispersed, with concentrations of political power in 
governmental hands serving principally to counterbalance concentrations of 
economic power in private hands. In periods of war, a high concentration of 
both forms of power is indicated, and in periods of emergency only so much 
concentration as resolution of the emergency requires. 

The prevailing distribution of political power appears to be deviating in- 
creasingly from that which has been described as the optimal distribution. 
Strategically situated organized minorities have amassed considerable political 
power and through its exercise have tilted the apparatus of the state in their 
favor. In consequence political instruments of choice have come to be substi- 
tuted for economic instruments, with the result that “aggregate welfare,” 
as usually defined, has been reduced. For voting mechanisms are technically 
inferior to market mechanisms as means for registering choice; and this inferi- 
ority is reenforced by the obscurity of the objects of suffrage and the ease and 
eagerness with which the statistical significance of voting returns is misrepre- 
sented, particularly when short-purses are being courted at the expense of 
long purses. This inferiority is augmented, furthermore, by the tendency of 
the individual (especially when he is part of a large and disciplined organiza- 
tion)*4 more easily to lose moral and political than economic autonomy, and 
by the sometime disposition of ‘‘politically-minded”’ representatives of the 
executive and judicial branches of governments to favor seemingly vote-rich 
minorities. 

The political scientist may contribute to our knowledge of the relations that 
obtain between the disposition of political power and the capacity of an eco- 


3 In this country and elsewhere, for example, many actions of the state appear cal- 
culated to undermine the role and the power of the entrepreneur, the focus of dynamic 
economic force in western society. At the same time, the state refuses to take over the 
necessary role of the entrepreneur. It can only be inferred either (a) that the role of the 
entrepreneur is not understood, or (b) that practical theory regarding the economic role 
of the state excludes its performing the entrepreneurial function. 

3 See N, S. Timasheff, An Introduction to the Sociology of Law (Cambridge, 1939), 
pp. 184-187. 
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nomic system to serve specified ends. Under what circumstances can state- 
sanctioned rules (e.g., those suggested by M. Weber, Hayek, H. Simons, and 
Lerner) give appropriate form to economic conduct? Is there a continuum be- 
tween the free-enterprise type of economic system and the wholly collectivized 
type? Or does the mixed type of economy tend to be transformed into a wholly 
collectivized type when the proportion of tasks entrusted to public instead of 
to private agencies passes a so-called peril-point? 

Analysis of political structures at both the smaller-unit and the larger-unit 
level resembles that of the economic structure at comparable levels (e.g., plant, 
division of firm or plant, firm, industry, etc.). In general, that political structure 
is best which permits the accomplishment of its assigned functions at minimum 
net economic cost. The structure of a more-inclusive unit conditions the effec- 
tiveness and economy with which its components carry out assigned policies, 
be they good or bad. 

Analysis of political administration resembles that of economic administra- 
tion, nearly every public administrative process in western societies having 
its private counterpart. But there are differences. Consider, for example the 
selection, utilization, and promotion of personnel. These processes are governed, 
in the public as well as in the private domain, by both economic and political 
considerations, with the political dominant in the public realm and the eco- 
nomic ascendant in the private realm. 

While the ascendance of political considerations in the public realm is at- 
tributable in part to its political character, it is traceable also to the fact that 
there is far less scope in the public than in the private realm for the application 
of accounting analyses and the use of appropriately defined tests of profitability. 
For this reason it is more difficult to appraise political than economic processes, 
and it is harder to determine the comparative efficiency of diverse political 
structures. For this reason, too, other forms of political choice and selectivity 
tend to be inferior to their economic counterparts. Conceivably, political 
science may develop tests similar to that of profitability. Yet, judging from the 
persisting uncongeniality of responsible political electees, appointees, and em- 
ployees to improvements in political structure and administration, the develop- 
ment of any such test would not necessarily contribute greatly to their improve- 
ment. 


CONCLUSION 


This paper, written primarily from the vantage point of economics and sec- 
ondarily from that of political science, has called attention to points of con- 
vergence between these sciences and sociology, anthropology, history, and psy- 
chology. It has disclosed vestiges of unity underlying broad areas of social 
science. It has demonstrated that, since the social sciences are interdependent, 
there is great need for collaboration by diverse social-science specialists. It 
suggests that such collaboration will produce fruits of which Karl Pearson’s 
observation, made in another connection, is predictive: “Every great advance of 
science opens our eyes to facts which we had failed before to observe, and makes 
new demands on our powers of interpretation.’ 


35 The Grammar of Science (Everyman ed.), p. 17. 


DISCUSSION 


STUART A. RICE 
U. S. Bureau of the Budget 


Professor Spengler’s emphasis upon the need for “collaboration by diverse 
social science specialists” will be widely approved, and the “central thesis” 
stated in his second paragraph has this critic’s complete concurrence. I do find 
a bothersome hiatus between his title and textual exposition. Some of the ques- 
tions implied in the first but unanswered in the second seem to me important. 

Are the “generalists . . . in social science” the philosophers who “recover the 
totality obscured by .. . selection” or a new group of specialists in social 
science generalization, perhaps still to be evoked or identified? Are they per- 
chance (as has sometimes been assumed) the sociologists; or even the political 
scientists, pending their orientation about the concept of power? Generaliza- 
tion in social science has often been confused with fuzziness and political science 
seems in the author’s mind to have displaced sociology as the social science 
most lacking in “an adequate frame of reference and a sufficiently systematic 
approach.” 

The generalist, I agree, should seek the improvement of interfield communi- 
cation by “attempts to clarify expression and simplify and translate into a 
common language the dissimilar symbol-structures of the various specialties.” 
Can this be done effectively by anyone but specialists turned generalists when 
the need or occasion arises? Can inter-specialty relationships be initiated or 
facilitated fruitfully by a separate group of generalists or ‘“expediters”’ of col- 
laboration? 

In my opinion the functions of generalization cannot usefully be separated 
from the pursuit of one or another of the specialties that are brought together. 
The best generalists are the specialists themselves, whenever they have come 
to recognize their inter-dependence and have learned, possibly the hard way, 
how to collaborate. I see no evidence to indicate that Professor Spengler would 
differ with me about this, but others may. Some profess, as I cannot, to find 
“administrators” possessed of skills unrelated to knowledge of the functions 
administered; ‘educators’ in possession of a profession apart from the subjects 
they teach; and “generalists” who do not require intimate familiarity with the 
specialties generalized upon. 

The possibilities of collaboration among specialists in different fields are 
limited only by the potential combinations and permutations among their 
specialized interests. It is obvious that no generalist in social science can be 
sufficiently versatile to effectuate more than a few among these many possi- 
bilities: When particular “points of concurrence” between specialties are estab- 
lished the results may be incorporated in either or both of the parental sciences; 
alternatively, they may become the nucleus of a new specialty somewhere 
talong the boundaries” or “in the marshlands” between these sciences. ’ 

Modern research tends to focus upon fairly specific problems, and current 
developments in social science seem to me more closely related to this tendency 
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than to the schematized segments into which it is traditionally divided. I 
think this could be demonstrated by a further examination of the eight “specific 
problems” of the economist, requiring psychological assumptions, that are 
cited by the author. Every such problem presents a bewildering variety of 
facets. The number and complexity of its potential relationships with other 
problems are unlimited except by the fictional boundaries of a model or a uni- 
verse of discourse. When someone breaks through the boundaries to establish 
a relationship with data outside the universe, the “analytical decomposition 
of man as a social totality’ may have to be revised. It follows that the old 
established boundaries of the social sciences are tenuous and insecure, bringing 
nostalgic grief to some; but allowing adaptation to man’s changing interests, 
knowledge and conceptions. 

This may carry us even farther from home base than Professor Spengler 
implies. Consider the recent wartime birth of a science of cybernetics as the out- 
growth of collaboration by specialists upon certain common problems of com- 
munication control in the machine and in living tissue.' Those initially involved 
were a mathematician, a physicist, and a physician; but the area of collabora- 
tion presently included biologists, physiologists, physical chemists, engineers, 
statisticians, psychologists, and social scientists of various kinds and varieties; 
even officials of American labor organizations were ultimately consulted. 

Cybernetics is in much the same state as statistics still remains. An earnest 
fraction of those calling themselves “statisticians” contend that statistics is a 
unique scientific specialty. Others hold that there are only economists, sociolo- 
gists (and astronomers, physicists) or others who know how to obtain, or use, 
or interpret statistics. I have not yet heard of a cyberneticist. When he appears, 
as he undoubtedly will, a central core of the new science (distinct from the 
results of collaboration among specialists) must have been developed. But 
whether his generic classification may then be viewed as mathematical, physical, 
biological or social science seems to me of small consequence provided the col- 
laboration among the specialists concerned continues whenever it is useful. 
Continued collaboration will be more likely to result from the experience of 
past collaboration—self-breeding like atomic fission—than from any abstract 
belief in the need to generalize. 

Some other excursions beyond the periphery of Professor Spengler’s thesis 
may be suggested: Not only the specialist’s understanding ‘‘of human be- 
havior as a whole” but his understanding of other types of phenomena, his 
unconscious acceptance of the folkways of scientific inquiry, and everything 
connoted by the title of David Lindsay Watson’s book Scientists Are Human 
will condition his understanding and his analysis of his chosen field. 

So too will the data available for his use. The social scientist is particularly 
vulnerable to limitations of data. Those that he uses (for example, to stratify 
a sample) may be wholly objective and free of bias; yet they may have been 
collected for some other purpose. The choice of a subject about which data are 


1 Cf. Norbert Wiener, Cybernetics; or Control and Communication in the Animal and 
the Machine (New York, 1948). 
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obtained and the particular facts collected regarding it are unavoidable sources 
of possible bias whenever the resulting information has to be adapted to some 
purpose not fully foreseen and allowed for when the inquiry was undertaken. 

Decennial Censuses, for example, have usually been conducted scrupulously 
and with all possible care to obtain accuracy and avoid distortion. Yet the con- 
ceptions underlying them and the methods and procedures employed in them 
have constantly changed from decade to decade, affecting the comparability 
of seemingly identical tables. The questions asked and the definitions employed 
have been selected from thousands of candidates. Each time that a choice 
among alternatives is made, the results of innumerable future researches and 
analyses will imperceptibly and perhaps indeterminately be affected. The social 
scientist who is later on looking for data may be unaware of the choice that was 
made; or if aware of it he may wish devoutly from the standpoint of his own 
research purposes that some other decision had been made.? 

These are a few of the considerations, in addition to those so excellently 
developed by Professor Spengler, which will lead cultural determinists to wel- 
come and praise his article. 


FRANCIS G. WILSON 
University of Illinois 


Professor Spengler has written the language of “method” for those who are 
specialists. It is, let us say, the terminology of an élite in the social sciences. 
It is the manner of expression of those who have devoted themselves to this part 
of the subject-matter of the separate social sciences. But as a world of discourse 
between specialists, its language hardly ranks in precision and depth with the 
technical language of the law, of philosophy, of theology, or of mathematics. 
No doubt, when the language of the specialist is simplified at the hands of the 
journalist or the advertisement writer, the distinction between layman and 
expert ceases to be. But that distinction has been characteristic of our thought 
since the emergence of Western civilization. 

It is proper that a language of method should exist. Its function is to com- 
municate between methodologists with economy, precision, and terseness. 
The language of method in the natural sciences is a shorthand of intellectual 
understanding, and in the social sciences it should be the same. Perhaps some 
day it will be, but that language does not speak today to the social scientist in 
clarity and precision of the reality that he knows. This function of communica- 
tion between specialists should apply to those who would simply and-with 
intellectual curiosity understand the world of individual and group experience. 
It should extend to the social scientist who is in a position to make, or assist 
in making, political decisions, and it is this area with which Professor Spengler 
seems most concerned. Finally, it should be a means of communicating with the 


2 Excellent samples of changing census conceptions are contained in a recent mono- 
graph by Leon E. Truesdell, The Development -of the Urban-Rural Classification in the 
United States: 1874-1949, Bureau of the Census, Series P-23, No. 1. 
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political public, who in a democracy are called upon in some degree to give or 
withold support. 

In the end, we all wish to be rational, even in our imagination, and in our 
intuition of esthetic reality. But what is being rational? Here is the profound 
issue that divides us into schools of philosophy and into divergent appreciations 
of group experience. The nature of rationality is at the heart of all the great 
controversies of Western intellectual history. In sum, what gives distinctness to 
an idea of social science method is, first, the kind of questions that one asks 
about the social world; and, second, the kind of evidence that is admitted as 
relevant in answering acceptable questions. The discussion of method should 
throw light on these two issues. A method, therefore, is a means of saying that 
some questions are rational, and that some evidence is proper. It is customary 
to say, in effect, that the rational and the scientific are the same, but this issue is 
in itself involved in the centuries-old controversy of the nature of rationality 
in various fields of study. In the problem at hand, the issue is, of course, what 
is rational study in the social sciences? 

The artificial division of the social sciences, according to the traditional and 
budgetary behavior of university administrators, has obscured an important 
fact. That fact is that contemporary American social scientists share very large- 
ly in a common metaphysics, that is, a common theory of knowledge, and a 
common idea of the nature of social reality. Behind the often labored termi- 
nology of a social science, there is yet the common sharing of a mutual system 
of metaphysics. That philosophy is not often explored with frankness, and it 
lives in the shadows between the lines that Professor Spengler has written. 
It says that natural science method is our model, because such a method ab- 
sorbs or contains the whole of social science rationality. A respectable social 
scientist is an empiricist; he is a pragmatist or an instrumentalist; he is a willing 
heir of the tradition of positivism; in morals he is a relativist; and his definition 
of value is operational. Outside of the values included and affirmed in the formal 
and majority philosophy in the social sciences, all other values are operational; 
they are facts of politics. But it is not legitimate to ask that reason in social 
science say whether they are true or false. The social scientist, as a pragmatist 
and betimes a decision-maker, must deal with the illusory values that most of 
mankind hold, but he cannot say there is any use of reason that is capable of 
affirming or denying them. Here, then, is the great common ground of the or- 
thodox social scientists; here is the nature of rationality that Professor Speng- 
ler’s article assumes but does not in reality discuss. Yet on any large canvas, or 
in any panorama, the ultimate philosophical issues must be seen, they must be 
known, and they cannot be hidden effectively by any language of method. 

Of course, a political scientist must ask whether and how a policy can be 
put into effect. That question is the flesh on the bones of decision. The question 
must be asked within a legal, cultural or economic pattern, and here values can 
certainly be assumed as part of the data of politics. But can one ask which of 
any two historic patterns of value is preferable? Is it legitimate to ask whether 
a value is true? If we do this we are beyond a mere technical description of 
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choices. Good and evil, let us say, are beyond power. The Freudian may explore 
the motivation of his bête noir, but he must, logically, submit himself to the 
same method of evaluation. The vicious circle of judging values by some theory 
of motivation, for example Beard’s economic interpretation of the Constitution, 
can be broken only by asking if a proposition is true or false, better or worse, 
good or evil, and why. If this is so, much of the meaning of the social sciences, 
as sciences, is to be found in their emergence from the notable philosophies of 
Western thought. And if a social scientist is philosophically inept and histori- 
cally unimaginative, he can never get within the minds of those whose values 
or political judgments he may regard simply as operational data of political 
decision. And his method carries no conviction to those who may question his 
inarticulate philosophical premises. 

In one sentence Professor Spengler suggests that the task of the social sciences 
is like that of philosophy, that is, the recovery of a social totality obscured by 
selection. But the far-reaching implications of this proposition seem themselves 
obscured, This discussion is devoted, in effect, to an examination of a few of 
these implications, and to the argument that had the author noted the funda- 
mental conflicts in philosophy as to the nature of values, both his generalists 
and specialists would wear a different brand. But there are in fact many detailed 
issues that cannot be treated here. A political scientist could hardly accept 
the argument that power and scarcity are similar, either in nature or in social 
function. While there may be a limit or a scarcity in the effectiveness of coercion, 
that limit is not often reached in a democracy. And in result, the failure to 
examine values in philosophic terms signifies that political science must consist 
in a series of theorems about power. 

No modern methodologist would suggest that we take David Hume’s 
theorems about political science, which may be regarded as theorems about 
power, or the system of any other student of power, such as the Florentine 
Secretary. The new theorems of power will come in the future, when political 
study has become a science. Who can object to the study of power? Who can 
deny the hope that political science, for example, will be able to state one day 
the contours, the patterns, and even the laws of power? Let us hope that in 
time the student of politics can plot the course of power, extrapolate it with 
statistics, and analyze it with verbal prophecy. But that is not the issue at 
stake, for the issue is far more explosive and revolutionary in its meaning. 
The issue is: is this all? Can political science be anything more? Can it ask why 
it is better for A or for B to have power? This issue is what has divided us, and 
no terminology and no quantitative technique can remove the issue from phil- 
osophical or practical politics. For politics is finally the expression of a view of 
the world, and of a philosophy of being, which is to say, that in the end the issue 
of a science of politics is ontological. In another sense, if we follow this thread of 
implication, the science of politics must include, not merely an instrumental, 
an empirical, or an operational treatment of values, but also a logical, analyti- 
cal, and philosophical test of values. In implication, the result is that we can 
discover valid ethical knowledge by other than merely operational means. 
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Political science is broader than a set of theorems about power, for it includes, 
it must include, judgments as to the ends or purposes that power may serve. 
The political scientist must ask why it is better that A and not B should have 
the power that practically and operationally is present in the modern state. 

In these terms, political science is the proper social science for the integration 
of knowledge. It can use the knowledge and the terminology of other social 
sciences, and it includes in its scope the divergent philosophies of ethical truth. 
It can use the empirical data, the observational methods, and the analytical 
techniques that are available to any student of society. But it cannot be focused 
simply on power, it cannot simply be empirical, and it cannot be committed as 
an orthodoxy to any given set of theorems about the pattern of power. The issue 
at this point is one of great subtlety and complexity; it is virtually intangible, 
and it is nearly all mere implication. Can we say the issue is the limit of empiri- 
cal or instrumental methods? The methodologist does not say formally that 
“science” includes all that is rational, but he apparently means it; he does not 
say that reason may not function other than in experimental or operational 
terms, but apparently he means it. He does not often say that all ethical knowl- 
edge is relative and hypothetical, but he seems to mean it. If the methodologist 
will state either the limits of social science, or, alternatively, define his science 
so that there is no validity in speculative, logical, or analytical thought, at 
least the issue is clear. In the first case, that of limitation, he can say simply 
that science as such cannot say that, for example, a principle of social justice 
is either valid or invalid in the framework of science; but he does not deny 
the vast importance of trying rationally, and in terms of ontology, to define 
justice. He must admit that perhaps a given definition of justice is valid, and a 
true criterion for the use of power. In the second case, that of the imperialism 
of empiricism or experiment, in which speculative knowledge derived by reason 
can be of no validity, the lines of battle are drawn to the ultimate issue. 

The reality of the issue about the nature of political science is clear when we 
consider the issues that actually are debated and decided in politics. One reads 
frequently that we must use the knowledge gained by the various social 
sciences in the statements of public policy and in making decisions. It is said, 
too, that the social sciences now have enough knowledge to enable us to plan 
politically a happy and frustrationless society. But just what that knowledge 
may be is seldom, if ever, stated. Such a claim for the social sciences without 
any details is fatuous, to say the least, but in practice it would mean simply the 
espousal of one of the interpretative systems present in any one of the social 
sciences. What method must seek, finally, is answers to the questions that actu- 
ally are raised in the competition for power. For even the political philosopher 
must do his thinking and his analysis in the market place and in the forum. 
Here the search for information is real, but just as real is the search for criteria, 
for moral principles, and for a practical justice that reason can defend. Consider 
some of the questions. How can we defend our democracy against the Soviet 
application of dialetical materialism? What shall we do about Germany? 
What economic aid from the United States can be best defended and is most 
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practical? What is the relation of tax and fiscal policy to the accumulation of 
capital? Should we adopt socialized medicine? And there are a thousand others, 
but they must be answered in terms of ethical principles, historical apprecia- 
tion, and the uncertain predictability of human behavior, or, indeed, in terms 
of what we may know about the complexities of power. Much of the prudence 
of politics is taking philosophical and historical conflicts into account, in at- 
tempting a working reconciliation between ethical, theological, and philosophi- 
cal differences that extend back to the emergence of Western society. 

The science of politics, as the integrative science, is more than a formal 
terminology, a descriptive analysis, or a set of theorems about power. It is, 
as an integrative and broad study of the state, grounded in a recognition of the 
importance of ends and purposes in policy. It has matured in a knowledge of 
profound philosophical differences in intellectual history, and in the apprecia- 
tion that such differences are vitally concerned in the fragmentary issues of 
day-to-day politics. While much social science is remote from political or 
economic reality because of its implicit or explicit philosophical orthodoxy, 
such is not the case with political science. For the study of politics does not and 
cannot assume that a great and historically grounded difference in social ethics 
is merely a cultural pattern, and not an enduring spring of social existence 
itself. 

In some respects, the discussion of method has reached a crisis. It is remote 
from the citizen and the expression of what is most profound and meaningful 
to him through group behavior. Method is often such an intense verbal special- 
ization that only those who know the language can speak to each other about 
it. At best, method is often an aspiration toward a Newtonian formula, com- 
bined with a twentieth-century version of the eighteenth-century belief in the 
benevolence of science and the inevitability of moral progress. At worst, it is a 
closed circle of discussion, in which energy is exhausted in the simple attempt. 
to communicate between its votaries. It might be better if political science 
should drop the word ‘‘science”’ out of its name, since it carries with it the weak- 
ness of argument by analogy that social science is a science like the natural 
sciences. It might be better if, as at one distinguished university, we should 
organize our discipline into departments of politics. We would be no less 
scientists than we are, and the inevitable humanistic and philosophical parts 
of our’study would be faithfully recognized, as well as the appreciations of 
politics that are found in literary and artistic expression. 

The discussion of method is never unimportant, and the argument of an 
economist should be welcome to political scientists. This discussion has, per- 
haps, been too insistent on the philosophical and historical emergence of knowl- 
edge, and the attainment of knowledge by other means than those analogous 
to-the laboratory or the techniques of the mathematician. It has been con- 
cerned with denying such implication as there may be in Professor Spengler’s 
paper that for the social sciences, and in particular for the study of politics, 
it must be assumed ethical knowledge is impossible or irrelevant in a rational 
social order. l 
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THOMAS I. COOK 
The Johns Hopkins University 


I 


I find myself in complete agreement with Professor Spengler that any man, 
however disharmonious, is a single whole; that abstraction of his various 
motivations or interests, however useful, and even necessary, for study, does 
violence to that whole. I agree further that specialized social sciences devoted 
to the study of particular aspects of mankind are in danger of producing mis- 
leading generalizations when those studies are cultivated autonomously. I 
agree, too, that the development in particular social sciences of specialized 
vocabularies may lead to illusions of insight among the practitioners and to 
lack of communication between social scientists. Indeed, it is my conviction 
that specialized terminology should be developed only where, by reason of the 
inadequacies or ambiguities of existing language, it is necessary to analysis and 
exposition. I should add that, where the ambiguity or multiple meanings of 
common words are great, every effort should be made to achieve clarification 
by definition and context rather than to invent new and generally awkward 
terms. 

My disagreement with Professor Spengler! arises fundamentally from my 
conviction that a unified social science such as was dreamed of by Comte, 
though probably not one constructed along his specific lines, and certainly not 
one ending in his social organization, is necessary and possible, however diff- 
cult; only by the creation of such a science may we hope to overcome the 
dangers of specialization and the limitations of the technical specialist. Not 
only is the individual a unity: humanity is one, and knowledge is one. It is 
impossible to achieve science by the addition of specialized sciences, or of the 
partial knowledge gained from them. It is impossible to arrive at a more ade- 
quate science of society by the pooled contributions of specialists, in the ab- 
sence of an architectonic social science in which the normative and descriptive 
are properly related and unified on a philosophical basis. There are indeed 
lacunae at the borders of the present social sciences, and the gaps may be filled 
by concentration at those points of diverse specialists. While such a technique 
will probably add, through the establishment of new subjects and professions, 
to the number of social sciences, it will not solve the problem of achieving an 
adequate system of knowledge of such a kind that no area will be border and 
no other area central, and within which different problems and different insights 
will have positions of greater or less centrality as parts of a total unified pattern. 


1 A moderate sized article, compressing much learning and reflection, lends itself 
readily to misinterpretation, as it is almost certain to contain ambiguities and seeming 
contradictions. A yet briefer comment readily exaggerates differences. I have stated my 
agreements and disagreements with Professor Spengler, however, without qualification, 
for the sake of forcefulness. For the sake of fairness, and as a caveat to the reader, I 
feel it important to note my own conviction that dissents and disagreements would prob- 
ably be diminished, and in some cases dissipated, by extended debate. 
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Essentially, my argument is that science, whether natural or social, attains 
maturity and develops effectively only when general and unified. Its essence 
does not consist in techniques, in experimental or statistical methods alone. 
Nor do particular analytical and deductive theories for particular realms col- 
lectively constitute a full and sufficient scientific system. Science, when fully 
achieved, is generalized interpretation. It rests on postulates, yet explains facts 
of observation, themselves given meaning and locus within its scheme. General 
theory directs, encourages, selects the work of further exploration, the collec- 
tion of further fact. Resultant discoveries modify or offset existing theory, 
lead to reformulation or to radically wider general explanation. 

In the realm devoted to investigation and explanation of man, at once person 
and social animal, such an approach is now necessary and possible. Historically, 
early social philosophy was marked by a universalism of concept without a 
concomitant universalism of scale. When the latter was first achieved in the 
middle ages, interest was centered on ethical ends rather than on experiment 
and control of environment through development of empirical understanding. 
A later cosmopolitanism failed similarly, and even more profoundly, while the 
emergence of modern nationalism led to the perversion of generalized theory 
and its service in the promotion of particular interests. Thereafter positivism 
and a false concept of the meaning and method of science jointly produced 
specialized and increasingly isolationist social sciences, a development which 
clearly and curiously paralleled the development of integral nationalism itself. 
Yet modern technology and resultant shared problems make necessary, as well 
as possible, a genuinely generalized social science. Moreover, the mass of ma- 
terial collected by specialized social scientists makes abundantly clear the ur- 
gent need for general social theories, analogous to that partially developed in 
natural science before, and first completed by, Newton. Nor are the manifest 
limitations of particular social sciences to be corrected by any additive or com- 
plementive process. 

The preceding judgments have certain implications for teaching, as well as 
for research. I am not advocating, but opposing, merely synthetic generalized 
social science courses, as I am opposing the view that the pooling of specialized 
information and skills will in itself overcome, rather than merely complicate, 
the inadequacies of specialization. I am urging that the social scientist today 
must be a philosopher, and must refuse to contemplate his field as a series 
of compartments. I am urging that, while the great generalizing genius cannot 
be deliberately produced, the chances of his emergence, and of recognition of 
him should he emerge, are enormously decreased when specialized technical 
competences are regarded as the main highway to understanding. I urge 
further that no doctrine which, on the premise that a specialist’s skill is not 
conditioned by knowledge of other social sciences, tries to overcome the diffi- 
culties either of isolationism or of imperialism by formal cooperation between 
such specialists, has any value. It is, rather, a hindrance. The creative specialist 
himself is one who works on particular questions with an awareness of the 
relatedness of his efforts to the formulation, the testing, or the modification, 
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of a generalized science of society. Hence he views his research problem as it 
fits into a total pattern of systematic knowledge; not into the partial, and neces- 
sarily erroneous, pattern of any individual social science as at present organized. 
The specialist in this sense must be rigorously separated from the technician, 
the user of tools of inquiry and the collector of information under orders. Quite 
clearly, I note in passing, we need far more statistical and similar collections of 
evidence than we at present possess. But we also need meaningful ones: experi- 
ment and collection must alike be directed by an existing structure of philoso- 
phy of social science. That framework we must forthwith create; and any at- 
tempt to provide a substitute, however praiseworthy its intent, must be 
condemned. 


It 


Whether, once such a unified social science is established, the appropriate 
subdivisions for more specialized inquiry will remain in name and substance 
even roughly coterminous with the existing social sciences is at present un- 
predictable, though it is clear that their problems and their assumptions will 
be somewhat radically changed. In my own view, such sciences will be organized 
either around major motivations or around the fundamental institutions within 
whose ambit men live. In either event, I should argue that they will include 
questions of norms, and not simply of value facts; and that they will therefore 
not be unphilosophical or purely descriptive. Not improbably, indeed, their 
basic ethical concepts will be deductions and applications of that more funda- 
mental social ethics which constitutes part of the over-all social theory here 
envisioned. 

A somewhat analogous situation will prevail in their relation to history. Mr. 
Spengler correctly insists that history is devoted to the particular happenings 
- of times past. I wish, however, here to argue that it is not therefore something 
extraneous to analysis in the social sciences, but an integral part of all of them. 
While historians are no doubt in duty bound to record, to discover, and to, 
interpret the past, and though they cannot, by the very nature and conditions 
of their art, practice the historian’s craft on events which have not hitherto 
occurred, I should judge that they have a major concern alike with change and 
with the future, and that, where they can use statistical techniques appropri- 
ately, they should do so. 

I add, further, that the historian is properly concerned with causation; 
and, like any other student of society, with what might have happened, and 
did not, as a means to make intelligible what did. In my own view not the least 
defect of so-called analytical social sciences has been that they have either dis- 
regarded history; or have, like some modern sociologists, endeavored to fit it 
to a pattern of generalization, which, under profession of general interpretation 
of social change, has often done violence to, or led to neglect of, the very evi- 
dences which might help in the formulation of more intelligible and general 
rules. The empirical particularity of history is not the enemy, but the friend, 
and indeed the foundation, of adequate social dynamics. 
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A unified social science, and all its branches, will have to depend on history, 
no less than on philosophy, itself not to be separated from history as human 
experience; and will have to embrace not only the history of the present formal 
fields of social science, but the whole of history, precisely because that whole is 
the record of man’s adventures as a social being even when its concern is not social 
causes or consequences. I am not here urging that the social sciences may 
monopolize history. Furthermore I am not arguing for a mere cult of the past to 
the neglect of the task of social theory; quite to the contrary, I believe this task 
is to be accomplished only by recognition that the history of man is the raw 
material and the testing ground of its interpretations. 


HI 


My greater concern is, however, with the sciences on which Mr. Spengler 
comments more fully. Here I can only note that economics, whatever its 
triumphs, over what is now a considerable historical span, through logic working 
on neatly postulated assumptions concerning man and the specific field of his 
activities with which it deals, has continued to be, even with the revivification 
derived from Keynes, somewhat less than adequately broad in its treatment of 
the material basis of the good life, and has not avoided dubious ethical judg- 
ments under the guise of objective dictates. 

In his discussion of psychology, indeed, Mr. Spengler somewhat backhanded- 
ly admits some of these limitations. Yet I think his comments on wage struc- 
tures, on means to welfare, on the relation of consumption to taste, on income 
equality and satisfaction, and on work and retirement, are all indicative of the 
dangers of a postulational science of economics which is not deliberately a 
part of a total social philosophy or science. 

I would, indeed, go further. I would grant that economics, which has been 
mainly concerned with the best allocation, from the point of view of efficiency, 
of scarce means, has developed through marginal analysis some neat general 
rules covering this subject. Yet, while I accept the economist’s general disgust 
with facile talk of an age of plenty, I suggest that his proper study concerns the 
optimum utilization of available knowledge in relation to resources, in order 
to bring about maximum total satisfaction, optimumly distributed, as a com- 
bination of supply of material means to free personal activity and of effective 
leisure for its enjoyment. Ultimately I do not think the economist can avoid 
the ethical issue, the nature of the good life, and the making of the pursuit 
thereof available to all: I argue the essential impossibility of separating ethical 
judgment and technical analysis. In so far as the economist insists that his 
field is the second only, he becomes, I think, a technician, not a creative scien- 
tist. 

I myself would further argue that too often the economist reads back certain 
limits arising from technical necessities of the moment, which are properly to 
be used as criticisms of bad ethics, or bad applications of moral principle, and 
makes of those limitations general criteria, not simply of immediate alternatives 
of policy, but of social dynamics, of goods to be pursued through time. At root, 
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though the concept of scarcity, as a statement that not all human material 
wants can at present, or in any predictable future, be satisfied completely (if 
indeed they ever can) is correct, scarcity thinking has precisely led to an avoid- 
ance of the proper task of a sane and serviceable economics, which is to dis- 
cover answers to questions of how to satisfy wants to the maximum and to 
minimize scarcity. That false emphasis itself flows from specific concepts, 
not radically examined, of property and of motivations supposedly funda- 
mental and without effective substitutes. It is not unrelated to the predisposi- 
tion, partly religious in origin, to regard the curse of Adam as the blessing of 
man. Not the least of the limitations of such contemporary economic science 
is that a theory of full employment is regarded as a triumphant solution, or at 
least a road to such a solution, of man’s demand for security; whereas the root 
problem at least of industrial society is how to accomplish maximum production 
with minimum labor, maximum income with maximum leisure. The proper 
issue of economics is to find ways by which men may use their knowledge and 
control of their environment so as to have the widest variety and amplitude of 
material means to diverse satisfaction with the least possible labor. Our al- 
ternatives not improbably are maximum absence of all save a minimum of 
compulsory work in a free society or maximum employment in an unfree 
society where security means servitude. The object of technological develop- 
ment is surely to have as few people work for merely instrumental reasons as 
little time as possible, consonantly with a sufficiently high and widespread 
standard of living to allow all men means to cultivate their tastes, to develop 
their personalities, to perform from interest functions which usually profit 
society indirectly, and often directly. 


IV 


I add that political scientists have been guilty of equally technical and 
specialized analysis without reference to overall aims; and they have heen so 
particularly in the so-called science of public administration. If they have failed 
to achieve quite the degree of misguidedness of the economists, it has been 
largely because they have not achieved an equally clear set of postulates, and 
certainly have not worked with them for so long. In my own judgment, again, 
they are in danger of following the same road of false and abstracted precision, 
which has marred economic analysis, precisely by reason of their development 
of, and attachment to, the concept of politics as power, and their treatment of 
it as a scarce commodity. I do not question the value of analyzing the ways in 
which men get, exercise, and maintain power; and the ways in which they are 
subject to it. Ido very much question whether the elimination of ethical value 
judgments in political thinking would be desirable, even were it possible. Nor 
do I think power analysis can be rendered adequate simply by inclusion of 
value-facts as factors in the creation and use of power. 

In this context I question especially some of the generalizations Mr. Spengler 
himself makes, as that the presence of more than two political parties neces- 
sarily leads to instability. I question again his judgments as to the reduction of 
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welfare by the substitution of political for economic choice, and that the politi- 
cal structure is best which accomplishes its assigned (my italics) functions at 
minimum net economic costs. For the problems of politics would seem to me to 
involve again, in so far as power is at all its proper province, questions of how 
to maximize the amount of power available, to maximize its spread, to maximize 
its use as a means to promote the sorts of ends already indicated in discussing 
the economic problem, and to minimize its application in such ways as to 
frustrate the fulfillment of the diverse personalities of men harmoniously. I 
should deny that market and government are opposed, though they may be 
often alternative, institutional techniques. I should insist that delimited postu- 
lational sciences about these institutions are inadequate, lead to false antitheses 
and erroneous moral judgments. I should argue that these institutions are 
properly instrumentalities to a larger purpose, transcending both; and that 
no scientific study-of either is capable of achieving effective results save when 
conceived and developed in that wider context. 
V À 

Space does not permit me to discuss psychology and sociology at all, though 
I would remark that Mr. Spengler’s statement that psychology is concerned 
with the individual, with intra- and not inter-personal issues, is ambiguous and 
misleading. I question, further, many of his judgments on institutionalization 
and conditioning, as well as his statement on the nature of hierarchy and the 
impossibility of income equalization. I question even more his concepts of 
choice; of the formal as against the real; of means-ends as against final goods; 
and of the adjustive and the autonomous, and their relationship. Intending no 
discourtesy, in short, 1 find myself driven to a judgment that the dichotomy and 
divisions of his whole analysis, and the concepts on which it rests, are artificial. 
They precisely illustrate the evils of separatism followed by artificial joining in 
the development, first of individual social sciences, and then of an overall social 
theory. 

I insist that the consequence of this whole approach is in each and every 
field to regard the task of its so-called science too narrowly, and so never to 
reach the goal of a science of society, by reason, not of the impossibilities of the 
task, but of the unsuitability and even irrelevance of attitude and approach. 
I think at bottom the failure is not one either of conscious sympathy or of logic. 
It arises from the unexamined, and, as I believe, erroneous assumption that 
that which avowedly serves the moral ends of man and is inspired by moral 
purpose is not scientific. Quite manifestly, to let wishes enter into observations 
is unscientific. But the only reason for eliminating them is to serve human 
purposes more effectively. I am not here supporting the short-sighted cult of 
practicality, which I deplore. I am arguing that recently the influence, and the 
misunderstanding, of the natural sciences has produced in the social sciences 
quite erroneous concepts of objectivity, and a quite false identification of scien- _ 
tific method with certain, useful, instrumental, subordinate techniques. Devo- 
tion to these in turn, though it has led to humility and awareness of difficulty 
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in our fields as compared with, say, physics or chemistry, has also led to a 
misguided fear, of which the consequence has been avoidance of bold proclama- 
tion of the special nature of our subject matter. That material not only includes 
value facts: it must include a science of values. Our self-imposed exclusions have 
in turn made it impossible to conceive and bring to birth a true social science. 
They have led us precisely to the cultivation of ill-begotten substitutes, which 
have grown and have achieved vested interests, and so have become themselves 
barriers to a radically new, and urgently necessary, concept. 

Essentially, pure science is a system, imaginative, theoretical, measured by 
adequacy in unified explanation of phenomena. So, too, must be a sufficient 
social science; and to be so it must include, and rest on, the peculiarity of man, 
his purposiveness, on the logical and empirical necessity of his nature, and 
on ethical principle as condition of effective formulation and pursuit of purpose. 


THE SEMANTICS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


CHARNER PERRY 
University of Chicago 


That an animal, presumably a cousin of the simians and certainly very similar 
to them, has developed societies in which millions and even hundreds of mil- 
lions of individuals live and act together in orderly relation to each other is one 
of the astounding facts of history; and an impartial observer would hardly be 
surprised if the incredibly intricate network of cooperation, overstrained, should 
suddenly tear apart. 

The aggregation of men into huge organized groups is, of course, relatively 
recent. For a million years or longer men or near-men lived an animal-like 
existence, scattered in small groups. It was not until fifteen or twenty thousand 
years ago that men, perhaps as a consequence of unprecedented pressure from 
the environment,! organized groups of any considerable size; it is only within 
the last three or four thousand years that large-scale societies have existed; 
and it is only in the last three or four hundred years that complex orderly inter- 
play and interaction among individuals and subgroups in societies have been 
developed. l 

It is clear that modern mass society, with its complex and delicate organiza- 
tion, was not consciously contrived by man, was not planned, blueprinted, and 
then constructed according to specifications. Many of its features are the 
unintended consequences of the actions of men who neither foresaw nor desired 
the consequences. There was trial and error; and one thing led to another, 
frequently in very surprising fashion. Sometimes men learned a little from their 
mistakes and sometimes they saw a few steps ahead. At any rate, we now find 
ourselves in the middle of, and dependent on, vast, intertwined mechanisms of 
whose principles and internal structure we know very little. It is the case that 
“History reveals no society which has gained a consciousness of the mechanics 
and dynamics of its institutions sufficient to prevent their operation to ends 
quite different from those for which they were devised and quite alien to any 
comprehensible purpose.’” 

Itis equally clear that the construction of advanced societies has involved 
considerable foresight, inventiveness, and understanding, and that in the later 
stages of social development more and more understanding of the functioning 
of institutions is needed. As individuals, groups, and the factors of existence 
become more and more interdependent and delicately organized, there is in- 
creasing danger that the malfunctioning of some part, or the operation of some 
factor not considered, or a lack of proper adjustment among institutions will 
produce a serious or even disastrous breakdown. 

Whether or not systematic knowledge of the workings of social institutions 
does or will match the need for such knowledge (it may be that the owls of 


1 Cf. Rushton Coulborn, “Survival of the Fittest in the Atomic Age,” Ethics, Vol. 57, 
pp. 235-258 (July, 1947). 
2 Frank D. Graham, Social Goals and Economic Institutions (Princeton, 1942), p. 5. 
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Minerva take wing only when the shades of night are falling), the development 
of complex societies has involved a concomitant development in man of a 
considerable body of social lore, compounded of techniques, skills, myths, 
attitudes, habits of mind, and some foresight and understanding. Institutions, 
despite figures of speech, are not mechanisms; they are resultants of human 
behavior; and the existence and operation of institutions are dependent on 
something which individuals have learned or acquired. Corresponding, then, 
to the large and complex societies which man has developed there is a body 
of social lore, perhaps equally complex. 

What needs emphasis is the newness and the highly artificial character of this 
social equipment. Though some of it doubtless has very ancient roots, most of 
it must have been invented or created just when it was first used, developed in 
action to meet problems that arose. It is highly artificial, not merely because 
it is made up of artifacts but also because in the cumulative process of invention 
and creation later inventions were so based on earlier ones that the relation of 
the result to nature or to human nature became extremely tenuous. Double 
entry bookkeeping, for instance, is the result of artifice piled upon artifice. 

The relation between human behavior and the social lore by which it is 
guided is, of course, not an external one. Social techniques are not tools which 
one picks up and lays down as one might a hammer. They are integral with the 
behavior in which they function. It is true that civilized man, like his savage 
ancestors, is born, eats, sleeps, has children, and dies; but the social roles and 
the behavior that correspond to social institutions and organizations are in- 
vented along with the institutions. 

If society is a recent and relatively sudden creation, then it would seem that 
a question fundamental to any social science would be whether there is any 
invention or creation or group of them which is central to the development of 
complex societies and upon which other social inventions directly or indirectly 
depend. There would, I think, be little doubt nowadays as to the answer. 
Language, and various systems of symbols more or less directly dependent on 
language, are not merely the basic technique but even today the framework up- 
on which the superstructure of society is supported. 

Politics is obviously mostly a matter of talk, and so is the law, whether 
considered in terms of the compelling utterances of judges or the binding 
words inscribed in the books. Accounting, money (which is a system of sym- 
bols), contracts (oral or written), and other linguistic phenomena are the essence 
of business and the market. Production and engineering are dependent on 
calendars, maps, timetables, blue prints, computations, and specifications. 
In these forms of social behavior, and in others, language is not merely a tool 
or instrument, external to the behavior, but is rather the essential stuff or 
structure of the behavior. 

Language, of course, is not merely chatter. Monkeys chatter a great deal; 
but their chatter is functional only in a simple and immediate way. The dis- 
tinctive fact about language is that man has made chatter functional in a far- 
reaching and complex fashion so that all of his behavior is guided by and built 
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upon systems of language and symbols. Language is, one might say, what 
language does, the functions it performs or supports. The functional existence 
of language is found in the inventions or constructs the development of which 
constitutes the development of language. These, in conventional terms, are 
social institutions, art, technology, and science, or, collectively, civilization. 
Civilization is the functioning of language; and, of course, it is the functioning 
of language which is interesting and important—considered merely as chatter, 
language is unimportant and interesting only to specialists in phonetics. 

We have arrived now at a double fact which has baffled many social scientists 
and semanticists. If one sets out to study civilization, or any part of it, such as 
science or social institutions, one is confronted with the fact that the objects to 
be studied are artificial and that their existence and modes of operation are 
radically conditioned by systems of language and symbols. If, on the other hand, 
one turns attention to language, as many people have done from the time of the 
Greeks, one finds that language is not a self-contained or independent system 
of natural entities but rather a system of functions coincident with the opera- 
tion of the various parts of civilization. The frustrated semanticists who hope 
to discover an isolable system of denotable objects exhaust themselves in 
constructing a barbarous terminology for talking about some of the accidental 
and superficial aspects of language. 

It is certainly the case, as previously suggested, that the development of 
civilization has involved the creation and conservation of a considerable body 
of lore. This body of lore, compounded of techniques, habits of mind, attitudes, 
‘gets of distinctions, and, if one may use the term, knowledge, may aptly be 
called “commonsense,” not that it is common in the sense of being a native 
endowment of man or in the sense of being evenly distributed among men, but 
because it is the common stock of artifices which men in varying degrees 
assimilate by learning language and by learning to par opare in the institutions 
which make up civilization. 

Two important facts about commonsense are here ene The first is that 
commonsense contains a great deal of what, for want of a better word, may be 
called “‘knowledge.’’ Despite the difficulties of semanticists, ordinary men 
know language in that they can use it; and the use of language (meaning, of 
course, not merely gossip or polite conversation but also arithmetic, accounting, 
political discussion, and the talk of the courts, the market, the factory, and the 
pulpit) involves a large mass of distinctions, information, and other material 
which may be transmitted by education, which may be exhibited or described 
in meaningful sentences, and which may be critically judged in various ways 
as being more or less reasonable, adequate, clear, or correct. Similarly, ordinary 
men know a good bit about social institutions in that they act in such institu- 
tions; and, at least in advanced societies, social action requires, especially on 
the part of the more prominent members of society, a great deal of knowledge, 
much of which is explicitly formulated and transmitted by formal or informal 
education, of the structure of society and an immense amount of information 
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about the specific facts relating to a society’s actual composition and day-to-day 
operations. 

Thus, it is clear that the amount of social knowledge contained in common- 
sense is not negligible in quantity. Until very recent times such commonsense 
knowledge of human behavior and the working of social institutions made up 
the major part of human knowledge. As to its quality there is at least the prag- 
matic test that it sufficed to mediate the transition in a relatively short time 
from simple simian life to the complex civilization of modern mass societies. 

The second relevant fact about commonsense is that commonsense was 
formed in relation to and for the guidance of practice. Its distinctions and terms 
reflect the purposes, needs and exigencies of action—not crude physical action, 
to be sure, but the subtle actions and complex kinds of behavior that were 
created by language and which proliferated in the social exploitation of lan- 
guage. Commonsense is anthropocentric and anthropomorphic. It apprehends 
and portrays the environment as opportunities and obstacles to human action, 
as relevant to and providing material for various activities of man. Accounting, 
for instance, that elegant discipline which is rapidly becoming a basic part of 
commonsense, is so correlated with highly artificial kinds of activity and com- 
plex institutions that any attempt to translate it into a non-teleological, valuc- 
free, naturalistic or scientific version would be fantastic. 

The teleological, anthropomorphic character of commonsense, though long 
ago noticed, has been obscured by lack of an effective contrast. In recent years, 
however, the natural sciences have succeeded to an amazing degree in freeing 
themselves from teleology and in avoiding the projection into the description of 
the nature of the peculiarities of the human point of view. Science as a social 
institution and as practice is, to be sure, rooted in commonsense; but in its 
explicit theory it uses terms and distinctions which are detached from reference 
to human desires, needs, or activities. Science uses language, and its use thereof 
is subject to the criteria of language and to the norms of the artificial behavior 
of which scientific language is a correlate; but the subjectmatiter of the natural 
sciences does not include language or behavior built on language. Simian chat- 
ter does seem to have been transformed into an impersonal, objective descrip- 
tion of nature. 

Suggestions may indeed be found, in the pragmatists, operationalists, 
Marxians, and sociologists of knowledge that the popular account of natural 
science is incorrect or at least in need of some qualification or interpretation. 
However that may be, the success of natural science, whether real or apparent, 
furnishes a contrast by which the anthropomorphic and teleological character 
of commonsense is emphasized. This contrast between science and common- 
sense, though not the source of the central problems in social science, has cer- 
tainly influenced the shape such problems have taken in recent years. Social 
science has its foundations and most of its substance in commonsense; but 
commonsense, though it has been useful, is not regarded as science. 

The impressive accomplishments of the physical sciences suggested to many 
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brilliant minds that a like application of scientific method to the study of man 
would furnish a new and solid basis for the construction of a rational society 
and rational institutions, including political institutions. Such an attempt has 
been under way for two hundred years or more. The subtitle of Hume’s Treatise, 
in 1739, proclaimed that work to be ‘an attempt to introduce the experimental 
method of reasoning into moral subjects.” It is more than a hundred years 
since Comte asserted that the customary bases of Euopean civilization were 
fast crumbling and that civilization would soon fall unless new and firm founda- 
tions were provided by a science of society. 

Social knowledge has indeed been greatly extended and improved in the last 
two hundred years; but so far as I know there have been no important contribu- 
tions in the field resulting from the application of scientific method. The zeal 
for science has probably been quite important as a motivating force but as a 
guide to investigation it has been almost, if not completely, sterile. 

Economics, which has had the most impressive development of any of the 
social sciences and has come nearest to the construction of a substantial struc- 
ture of theory, has certainly developed along lines quite different from those 
projected by the proponents of scientific method. Such, of course, is the ground 
of the criticism directed at classical economic theory by Veblen and other Insti- 
tutionalists. “It may be taken as the consensus of those men who are doing the 
serious work of modern anthropology, ethnology, and psychology, as well as 
of those in the biological sciences proper, that economics is helplessly behind 
the times, and unable to handle its subject-matter in a way to entitle it to 
standing as a modern science. .. . In the general body of knowledge in modern 
times the facts are apprehended in terms of causal sequence. This is especially 
true of that knowledge of brute facts which is shaped by the exigencies of the 
modern mechanical industry. To men thoroughly imbued with this matter- 
of-fact habit of mind the laws and theorems of economics, and of the other 
sciences that treat of the normal course of things, have a character of ‘unreality’ 
and futility that bars out any serious interest in their discussion. The laws 
and theorems are ‘unreal’ to them because they are not to be apprehended in 
the terms which these men make use of in handling the facts with which they 
are perforce habitually occupied.” 

As Veblen’s remarks suggest, the desired transformation of the study of 
man into a science involves much more than the superficial application of 
scientific method to a given subjectmatter. It involves a transformation of the 
subjectmatter, a substitution of one point of view and set of terms for another. 
To put the matter briefly, for the commonsense universe of discourse (what 
Veblen calls the archaic, teleological point of view), there must be substituted 
a system of terms, concepts or categories which abstract from human purposes, 
needs, and ideals, in Veblen’s terms, concepts which disclose a “colorless im- 
personal sequence of cause and effect.” 

Veblen is perhaps no longer regarded as a great man; but he was a PE 


3 T. Veblen, “Why Is Economics not an Evolutionary Science?” , The Quarterly Journal 
of Economies, Vol. 12, pp. 373, 396 (July, 1898). 
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mind and sensitive to the currents of thought of his day. His criticisms ot eco- 
nomic theory would apply with equal or greater force to political science. His 
dissatisfaction with economics and his fumbling attempts to delineate an 
“evolutionary science” reflect a problem which has disturbed the social sciences 
for generations and is still unresolved. As he says, “The intellectual attitude 
and the method of correlation enforced upon us in the apprehension and assimi- 
lation of facts in the more elementary ranges of knowledge that have to do with 
brute facts assert themselves also when the attention is directed to those 
phenomena of the life process with which economics has to do; and the range 
of facts which are habitually handled by other methods than that in traditional 
vogue in economics has now become so large and so insistently present at every 
turn that we are left restless, if the new body of facts cannot be handled accord- 
ing to the method of mental procedure which is in this way becoming habitual.” 

That Veblen was correct in his insight that there is a radical discrepancy be- 
tween the terms and distinctions functioning in natural science and those func- 
tioning in economics (and, we may add, in the other social sciences) can hardly 
be doubted. There is little reason for doubting, either, that existing social lore 
is something less than adequate for dealing with present problems and that 
improvement is badly needed. Veblen, nevertheless, was quite unable to con- 
struct a substitute for economic theory. The classical theory, despite its limita- 
tions, is useful and in some sense true. 

The teleological, normative, or even moralistic terms in which economics 
and political theory are stated seem, however, to the modern mind to belong 
to a subjective or fictitious universe of discourse quite inappropriate to a gen- 
uine science of society. There is wide acceptance of Veblen’s ideal of apprehend- 
ing human behavior in non-teleological terms, in terms of ‘‘colorless impersonal 
sequence of cause and effect.” We do not, however, as a matter of fact have any 
such apprehension. We know the terms used in physics and chemistry as applied 
to natural phenomena but when applied to social phenomena such terms 
furnish only feeble and opaqué analogies. There have been many attempts, 
notable among them in recent years the efforts of the behaviorists, to describe 
behavior in terms appropriate to natural science; but such attempts have been 
abortive because the distinctions and preconceptions of commonsense have 
quickly reimposed themselves even when mutilated by a strained terminology. 
There is a deep gulf between the actual social sciences and the ideals or canons 
through which a real social science is prescribed. 

The outstanding fact, then, in the present situation is that political science, 
along with the other social sciences, is suffering from a bad case of schizophrenia. 
As a body of theory and facts political science is developed and stated in com- 
monsense terms, in the “archaic” system of teleological concepts. Aristotle, if 
brought back to earth and given a good corps of research assistants, coulc. 
begin immediately grinding out research monographs, treatises and textbooks. 
On the other hand, to many people who have become habituated to science, 
the propositions of political theory ‘‘have a character of ‘unreality’ and futility 
that bars out any serious interest in their discussion.” 
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This dilemma or neurosis has an influence that spreads far beyond the people 
who explicitly discuss method. It inhibits the systematic exploitation of the 
commonsense conceptual scheme, it leads to extensive and sometimes fantastic 
exploration of possible new approaches, and, perhaps, most important, it 
produces considerable confusion in the selection, utilization, and organization 
of the vast amount of information that is now available. It has had a part in the 
unfortunate divorce of the social sciences and the humanities; and it has com- 
pounded confusion in the confused ideal of a value-free social science. 

Though the dilemma of social science is not easily resolved, certain considera- 
tions are clear. First and foremost, the universe of discourse of language and 
commonsense, however subjective and fictitious its teleological categories may 
seem, is certainly real, since it is the counterpart of society and civilization, 
which are certainly actual. Any projected study of society which disregards the 
intricate ways in which behavior is structured by linguistic functions will 
surely be vain and empty. The way to social science must be through and not 
around the teleological categories of commonsense. 

Second, it is absurd to think that there is no knowledge except that which 
runs in terms of the concepts of natural science, in non-teleological categories, 
in terms of ‘colorless impersonal sequence of cause and effect.” That there is a 
considerable body of other knowledge is attested by the existence of modern 
civilization, the development and continued operation of which surely depend 
on the effective utilization of large amounts of knowledge constructed in other 
terms. Moreover, knowledge about science, of scientific method, and of logic is 
not stated and cannot be stated in the concepts which are used in explicit scien- 
tific theory. Consequently, social knowledge does not lie unborn, awaiting the 
midwifery of a new conceptual system. It may be too weak for its present tasks 
and badly in need of therapeutic treatment; but it has been doing a man’s work 
in the world for a, long time. My own belief is that it is suffering from a typical 
modern malaise, a psychic disorder resulting from the strain, frustration, and 
insecurity of contemporary civilization, and that the indicated therapy is 
not an operation but rather.expert psychiatric ministrations. However that may 
be, it is obvious that the services of an obstetrician are not needed. l 

Further considerations depend on some elucidation of method. and on refer- 
ence to some of the most obvious ways in which social behavior is structured 
by the operation of language. Method, in general, consists in clear posing of 
problems, the selection of data relevant to the problems posed, and the organi- 
zation of the data to constitute significant and warranted solutions. Possible 
problems are usually classified into three main types and mixtures of these. 
One may ask what happened or what is the case; one may attempt to estab- 
lish what is always or generally true of events or objects of a certain kind; or 
one may consider what is a prudent or reasonable line of action. Thus, Hume 
asserts that “after the dissolution of the commonwealth, the Roman yoke 
became easier upon the provinces, as Tacitus informs us; and it may be ob- 
served that many of the worst emperors, Domitian, for instance, were careful 
to prevent all oppression of the provinces.” He then goes on to say: ‘The prov- 
inces of absolute monarchies are always better treated than those of a free 
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state.” And somewhat later he remarks that “Here, then, is a sufficient in- 
ducement to maintain with the utmost zeal in every free state those forms and 
institutions by which liberty is secured, the public good consulted, and the 
avarice or ambition of particular men restrained and punished.” 

The three broad lines of inquiry indicated by the questions and illustrated by 
Hume’s statements may be identified as history, science, and ethics, each of 
these terms being used in a very wide sense. Political science at the present 
time is, of course, mostly history and ethics (including under history a great 
mass of information about the current organization, constitutions, laws, per- 
sonnel, and actions of governments and other public or semi-public organiza- 
tions), and, to a considerable extent, a mixture of the two. It is no deprecia- 
tion, however, of this entirely proper state of affairs to suspect that inquiry 
directed to generalizations is in some sense crucial, not merely because some 
modicum of this component seems required to justify the “science” in “‘polit- 
ical science,” but, more importantly, because some generalized theoretical 
structure seems needed to furnish terms and articulation to history and to 
provide rationale and cogency to formulations of policy. 

We do not nowadays share Hume’s confidence that generalizations may 
rather easily be established; and so far as I know the general proposition 
quoted has not been carried forward into contemporary political science. In- 
deed, enough is known now about science and scientific method to warrant 
the assertion that no important generalization has been or will be established 
in any science by crude correlation of unanalyzed phenomena. General state- 
ments as to what is always or usually true about kinds or types of objects or 
events depend upon the establishment or isolation of kinds or types. Further- 
more, the specification of a subject matter about which generalizations can be 
fruitfully made seems to involve a system of interrelated distinctions. Pareto 
stated very well the general form of a social science, though he failed miserably 
in his attempt to bring social phenomena under the scheme he projected. 

The proper procedure for making scientific generalizations, according to 
Pareto, is to abstract from concrete reality a system of events which can be 
described by equations. The equations contain factors or variables, and “ties” 
or types of change or variation appropriate to the system, and should state 
conditions of equilibrium for the system. The term “equation” may, perhaps, 
be construed loosely; and the ideal of stating conditions of equilibrium might 
be relaxed to the requirement that the kind or direction of change introduced 
into the system by change in one of the variables or factors must be determi- 
nable. We may grant also Pareto’s contention that such a generalized descriptive 
system may be very useful in picking out factors relevant to a specified kind 
of change and in seeing how such factors interact even though it is not pos- 
sible to give exact or numerical values to the variables.’ 


‘ All three sentences are from the essay, “That Politics may be reduced to a Science,” 
Essays, Moral and Political, Part I, Essay IIT. f 

5 Vilfredo Pareto, The Mind and Society [Trattato di sociologia generale] (New York, 
1935). An excellent brief account of Pareto’s methodology is given by Lawrence J. 
Henderson, Pareto’s General Sociology (Cambridge, 1935). 
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If we accept Pareto’s schematism as having some heuristic value, and turn 
to the phenomena of political science, we must at the very beginning take 
account of the fact that most of the objects and processes pertaining to govern- 
ment are artifacts or artificial objects. As Merriam has emphasized, the organs, 
devices, and techniques of government are not fixed or frozen but are in `a proc- 
ess of change and development, occasioned by new needs, new problems, and 
new instruments, and limited only by human ingenuity and imagination.® 
There can be, strictly speaking, no science about artificial objects though vari- 
ous sciences may be relevant to the arts by which they are constructed and 
operated. The scientific generalizations of political science must refer to proc- 
esses more fundamental than the concrete organs and operations of actual 
governments. 

That an abstract, generalized scheme of action is possible is suggested by 
the example of economic theory. The means-end and exchange framework ex- 
ploited by economics seems a necessary condition of any action intelligently 
directed toward the accomplishment of results; and the analysis of action in 
terms of the allocation of resources among alternative means for attaining ends 
is of wide applicability. It is true that such analysis must be supplemented by 
various assumptions regarding the conditions of action and even by consider- 
able factual or historical material before it has much content; but it neverthe- 
less furnishes a powerful guide for the selection of factors relevant to the or- 
ganization of behavior through markets and for the determination of the kind 
and direction of change occasioned by changes in the relevant factors. Economic 
analysis has, however, only a limited application to political processes. 

When one turns to a consideration of the functioning of language in social 
behavior, one notices, first, that language has been used to construct patterns 
of cooperation and social action. These patterns of cooperation are analogous 
to games and dramas in that they prescribe roles or differentiated types of 
actions for the participants and also provide the rules of the game and the 
plot whereby the various roles are integrated. At a very simple and low level 
social patterns involve, perhaps, merely the coordination of behavior which 
might occur separately. Above this simple level, however, the social roles or 
types of action and the pattern of the action are constructed on the basis of 
language and significant symbols. Courts, for instance, with their apparatus 
of judges, clerks, lawyers, bailiffs, and litigants, seem to perform actions and 
to provide diverse social roles which are created by, and are specifiable only in 
terms of, a structure of significant symbols. The courts, one may presume, 
administer justice; and the administration of justice is not a simian activity 
merely more efficiently performed through division of labor mediated by 
language. 

Language not only orients men to each other but also orients behavior to 
the environment. By means of words and other symbols, such as maps and 
calendars, men are able to refer to and locate objects and events absent in space 


€ Charles E. Merriam, Systematic Politics (Chicago, 1945), pp. v, ix, 325 and passim. 
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or time, and to attach appropriate information to such objects and events. 
This means that the behavior of advanced societies is formally, and to some 
extent effectively, oriented, to events in space extending at least over the sur- 
face of the earth and events spread an indefinite distance in the past and future. 
Language also enables men to apprehend and to put into communicable form 
interpretations and generalizations directed to important similarities and 
relationships lying beneath the superficial appearances of facts. Current ac- 
counts of the environment and of the problems and opportunities which it 
presents are in process of constant change; and they, of course, interact with 
social behavior. The control and exploitation of the environment, mediated 
by social institutions as well as by technology, tools, and inventions, seem a 
cumulative process, each new technical advance occasioning a series of un- 
planned social changes, creating new problems, and requiring additional in- 
ventions, techniques, regulations, and social adaptations. 

Language, also, to abbreviate what might be a long story, orients men to 
what, for want of a better term, may be called “values.” The patterns of social 
cooperation and the various types of action which occur in society are not 
mechanical combinations or aggregations of fixed elements. They are, rather, 
shifting combinations of changing components given unity by organizing prin- 
ciples and given stability and persistence by conventicns, customs and disci- 
plines which are shaped by the accidents of social history but are oriented to 
the organizing principles. Such organizing principles are not objects of desire 
or concrete objectives but norms or criteria of success or failure. Social behavior 
is not a colorless sequence of cause and effect; it has a sense of direction and a 
series of polarities—good-bad, right-wrong, true-false, appropriate-inappro- 
priate, correct-incorrect, rational-irrational, and many others. In technology 
the norm of efficiency is conspicuous; and economic activity is characterized 
by the norm of economy or economic rationality. Courts are directed, one might 
say, though certainly this does not tell the whole story, to the administration of 
justice. 

Norms may be talked about at a high level of abstraction; but in actual 
social behavior they are usually mixed with more concrete material and com- 
bined into groups or constellations. Norms in this form, such as liberty, equal- 
ity, democracy, justice, science, progress, power, education, furnish the major 
themes of human history and make possible the dramatic oppositions, the sus- 
pense, and the sense of movement toward a climax and a resolution which 
are so characteristic of, and apparently essential to, human history. 

Even this birdseye view of linguistically conditioned behavior suggests the 
main factors or conditions in the problem of finding isolable systems of change 
and determining the general ideas or conceptual schemes in terms of which 
they are described. 

The description of what is happening in some specified society or group i3 
radically limited by the fact that the institutions and actions of any society 
are conditioned by what has happened or is happening in other groups and b; 
the even more important fact that, under modern conditions, what is hap- 
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pening elsewhere may, through communication, enter directly into the calcu- 
lations and socially effective processes of the specified society. Nevertheless, 
we do describe what is going on in New York, or Russia, or Middletown, even 
though such social groups or regions hardly constitute isolable systems in any 
scientific sense. The important fact, however, is that the specification of a 
limited group or society or area of social changes does not provide the terms or 
general ideas in which the description is constructed. It indicates what we are 
going to describe but not how or in what terms we construct the description. 

Though the processes of civilization interact factually and also have a tend- 
ency to fusion or integration by reason of the fact that one process is related 
to others in discussion and speculation, one may, within narrow limits describe 
or even analyze systematically selected segments. Thus, one may take tech- 
nology as given, and attempt to see how technology has influenced various- 
social institutions; or one may take certain social institutions for granted and 
attempt to see how they have conditioned or guided (or misguided) technology. 
Such descriptions, though useful, are severely limited and do not give us iso- 
lable systems; but this is not the important fact about them. What is important 
is that no such partial description gives us the terms which are necessary for 
describing even the limited segment of social behavior to which the partial 
description is directed. Technology and institutions must each be described in 
terms which include reference to both. 

The various functions of language are all necessary components in any in- 
stance of social behavior. They are, so to speak, the framework in which action 
occurs and through which it must be described. Any behavior involves knowl- 
edge of the environment, a conventional or institutional component through 
which the behavior is patterned, norms or systems of norms through which the 
behavior is guided, and an agent (whether an individual or a group) with capac- 
ities for action (needs, abilities, resources).’ These components or dimensions 
of behavior are interdependent, they are definable only in terms of each other, 
they are known concretely only through acquaintance with or participation in 
social behavior in which they function, and they furnish the conceptual schema 
in which behavior must be described. 

It would follow, of course, that the indicated schematism of action would 
furnish the fundamental principles through which specific problems are formu- 
lated, in terms of which data are selected as relevant, and against the back- 
ground of which empirical generalizations would be interpreted and evaluated. 
It may be that within this general framework certain lines of inquiry appro- 
priate to special social sciences can be discriminated, as the example of eco- 
nomics suggests. Though the separation of economics from the other social 
sciences is easily overestimated and is largely illusory, nevertheless other dis- 


7 No exact or complete analysis of the components of action is here intended; for de- 
tailed presentation of a view having important similarities to the one suggested see 
Talcott Parsons, The Siructure of Social Action (New York, 1937), especially Ch. 19; for 
another view, similar in a quite different way, see John R. Commons, Institutional Eco- 
nomics (New York, 1934). 
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ciplines might be differentiated in a similar way, that is, by taking certain 
aspects of components of action as given, as facts, and concentrating on changes 
or the manner of change in those aspects selected for attention. Talcott Par- 
sons in the work cited, argues that sociology, political science, and psychology 
(in so far as it is a social science) may, as well as economics, be differentiated. 
I am inclined to believe, however, that political science is, in some sense, an 
architectonic science, or, at least, an eclectic discipline having something of the 
same relation to the social sciences as medicine has to the biological sciences.’ 
The differentiation of political science from social science in general is not im- 
portant in regard to the issues here examined, since the discussion both applies 
to all the social sciences and also suggests that any distinctions made would not 
cut very deep. 

Though the preceding discussion has indicated the general terms or con- 
ceptual system utilized in the social sciences, namely the components or 
dimensions of action which are related to, and indeed equivalent with, the func- 
tions of language, a basic problem remains. The schema of action seems sub- 
jective, the way action appears to an agent, and perhaps also to an observer, but 
appearance nevertheless. Behavior, however, is not merely appearance. It 
occurs in or upon or in some relation to the real world; it makes use of physical 
instrumentalities; and it involves a physical component. What, then, is the re- 
lation of appearance to reality? How do the terms of social science have objec- 
tive reference? 

It would seem that the answer to such questions must be given by reference 
to norms or normative principles. Though norms cannot be defined except in 
relation to the other dimensions of action, or exhibited except in the behavior 
which they organize, they seem to be the central factor in the schema of action 
and the aspect of behavior by which it is at once distinguished from and re- 
lated to physical change. Consider, for instance, the simple case of a two- 
dimensional map of North America made, say, in 1718. The map is a physical 
object and considered as such it has some slight resemblance to the area 
mapped. If, however, we consider the map and the making of it as items of 
social behavior, the points we consider are the accuracy and scope of the 
maker’s knowledge of the area mapped, his more or less appropriate selection 
of means for representing a large curved surface on a small plane surface, and 
his more or less correct utilization of such means for presenting the knowledge 
he had in relation to the purposes for which the map might be used. If we ask, 


8 Political science seems to be concerned with whatever social actions, techniques, 
and institutions are used by a society or civilization to bring order into, or to maintain 
equilibrium among, the lesser institutions and groups. Though similar disorders anc 
sources of instability occur and recur in societies and more or less standard procedures for 
dealing with some of these disorders have been developed, the sources of disequilibrium, 
the kinds of disequilibrium occurring, and the possible means for dealing therewith vary 
widely as the institutions and historical circumstances of society change. Political sci- 
entists, like their fellow specialists, the military experts, should be on their guard againsi 
assuming that the next war or political crisis will be just like the last one. 
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now, what is the relation of the mapmaker’s behavior to reality, the answer 
must be given in terms of the component activities, viewed in terms of, and 
in relation to, appropriate norms. Our description of the mapmaking is related 
to reality in the same terms, with the added complexity that our apprehension 
of the mapmaker’s activities may be more or less correct and more or less 
adequate. In other words, to describe behavior is to relate it to reality in terms 
of the purposive activity involved; and to relate behavior to reality is to de- 
scribe its purpose in terms of the component activities as guided by appropriate 
norms, 

To say that behavior is apprehended and related to reality in terms of norms 
is not to assert that norms are the explicit objects of knowledge but to assert, 
rather, that they are the preconceptions or principles by which factual material 
is selected as relevant, organized, and interpreted. This, of course, was Veblen’s 
indictment of economics; and it seems that his view is correct (though not his 
conviction that the case should be different) for economics and for the other 
social sciences as well. This is the basic fact in the semantics of the social 
sciences, that is, the manner in which their terms are related to reality. 

One would like to find some easier, simpler, and more direct way of under- 
standing political phenomena than is here indicated; and when one attempts 
to describe the action of a court ruling on a fair rate of return for a public 
utility and is faced with the intricacies of accounting, money, the enterprise 
system, and legal rules one is tempted to make a short cut through the tangle 
of words, intentions, abstractions, assumptions and rationalizations which 
seem to have such tenuous relations to any tangible facts. Civilization, however, 
is built on words, uncounted billions of them; and any one who fails to follow 
words through their proper logic to the purposes and activities they reflect must 
pay the penalty of being himself entangled in words, beguiled by logodaedaly 
and in danger of becoming a logomaniac. 


DISCUSSION 


HERBERT A. SIMON 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


In Mr. Perry’s paper, he develops a distinction, which he considers basic, 
between the natural and the social sciences. This distinction he rests upon the 
unique role of language in social behavior, and upon what he describes as the 
“artificiality” of social institutions (as distinguished, presumably, from the 
“naturalness” of nature). From his consideration of this basic distinction, Mr. 
Perry concludes (1) that the methods of the natural sciences are not applicable 
to the social sciences, and (2) that the social sciences must make use of a par- 
ticular conceptual scheme—the scheme of action. In the action scheme, lan- 
guage functions to orient behavior to the environment, to social institutions, 
and to values. 

In this comment, I shall argue that Mr. Perry’s first conclusion is incorrect, 
and that his second conclusion is correct—but not for the reasons he gives. 
Instead of developing my argument as a criticism of Mr. Perry’s criticism of 
naturalism in the social sciences, I shall attempt to state it in a positive fashion. 

The “frustrated semanticists’” of whom Mr. Perry speaks discovered one 
very important principle which, if consistently applied, clears up much of the 
confusion about natural versus social science. This principle is that one must 
not speak of “language” but of “languages.’” When I say: “It is snowing,” I 
am speaking in a language that refers to events in the external environment. 
But when I say: “ ‘Snow’ is an English word,” I am speaking in a language 
that refers to events in language—that is, to social events. For many purposes, 
various languages can be mixed in a single discourse without confusion, but a 
discussion of scientific methodology is not one of these purposes. In discussing 
the methodology of social science, we must be careful to distinguish between 
sentences in the scientist’s language (i.e., sentences in social science), and sen- 
tences in the language of the society he is observing. 

To postulate a language of social science is to assume the existence of a 
scientist, employing this language, who is not (and whose statements are not) 
a part of the system of behavior to which this language refers. The necessity 
for this assumption is easily seen from the following example of a self-confirm- 
ing prediction. If I say, “There will be a depression in 1950,” I am making a 
prediction, in the language of social science, about social events. But if my 
prediction is communicated to many other people, and if I have a reputation of 
infallibility, then there almost certainly will be a depression in 1950—brought 
about by the panic induced by the communication of my prediction. But the 
sentence I have just written is not in the same language as my prediction—it 
is in the language of a social scientist who is observing a larger social system 
that contains my prediction as a part. 

As Mr. Perry shows, language is an integral part of social institutions, and 
the language employed by a society embodies a mass of “commonsense” that 
affects and directs behavior. But a science of society must explain the phe- 
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nomena of society, including the phenomena of language and the common- 
sense imbedded in language. Therefore, commonsense, far from providing the 
basis for social science, is not even expressed in the same language as social 
science. Rather, it is a part of the data with which social science must deal. 
' Systematic ambiguity between these two languages—the common practice. of 
using for social science the same vocabulary and rules of grammar as are used 
in the society we are studying—should never conceal from us the fact that two 
distinct languages really are involved. 

Hence, in methodological discussions we are in great danger of confusion 
unless we assume that our social scientist is a man from Mars (or from a flying 
saucer), who does not communicate with the people whose behavior he is ob- 
serving and predicting, or alternatively, that he is a man to whose predictions 
other people do not pay any particular attention. In either case, we may ex- 
clude statements in the language of social science from the system of behavior 
to which these statements refer. This is an exclusion we cannot avoid, regardless 
of whether we accept or reject the natural science framework. 

Let us, for simplicity, adopt the Martian alternative. Then we must dis- 
tinguish statements in Martian from statements in English. The former are 
propositions of social science that refer to social phenomena, including English 
language phenomena. Our Martian, being incurably addicted to the methodol- 
ogy of the natural sciences, wishes to make generalizations and predictions 
about the behavior of the curious people who speak English. 

If our Martian is wise, he will begin his investigations not with the whole 
society of English-speaking people, but with a particular individual. He will 
discover, first of all, that this individual does not really distinguish in his own 
language between statements about the natural environment and statements 
about “artificial” society. To the individual, the society in which he lives is just 
as much a part of his environment as are stones and trees. When he touches a 
bare wire, he receives a shock; when he tickles the hind leg of a mule, he receives 
a kick; when he raids the cookie jar, he receives a slap (commonsense regarding 
child psychology being quite primitive in the society our Martian is studying). 
Through such experiences, he learns “appropriate” ways of behaving in rela- 
tion to wires, mules, and parents. His ways of behaving may include ‘‘appro- 
priate” language behaviors (in English). He swears at the wire, says ‘‘Whoa!”’ 
to the mule, and lies to the parent. “Role playing” is one of the adjustments 
he makes in order to get the responses he desires from his environment, in- 
cluding among these responses the approval of other people. This process of 
socialization, as analyzed by Cooley, Meade, and others, involves nothing 
“unnatural” or “artificial.” 


II 


You will notice that our Martian scientist is already using the action scheme 
—and in particular, the notion of purpose or value—in his analysis of the 
behavior of his subject. This does not, in itself, imply any peculiar role for 
language. If he were observing rats instead of men he’might:still find it useful 
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to describe their behavior in terms of the purpose of obtaining cheese, the desire 
to avoid a shock, or the desire for the approval of a lady rat. 

To say that it is often convenient to use the term “purpose” in social science 
means no more and no less than to say that it is often convenient to use the 
term “force” in physics. A physical force is no more directly observable than a 
social purpose (and indeed, physical laws are generally capable of being trans- 
lated into fully teleological terms—e.g., the principles of least action and of 
conservation of energy). To bar from natural or social science all terms that do 
not refer to directly observable events is to confuse deduction with induction. 
All that we require of the language of a science is that its propositions, whether 
directly observable or not, permit us to deduce other propositions that are 
directly observable, and hence testable. Propositions about “purposes” and 
“desires”? do permit such predictions and tests, and hence are not different from 
propositions in the natural sciences. It is very easy to test whether a rat has a 
desire for cheese, and even how strong this desire is in comparison with other 
desires. 

Suppose, to borrow Mr. Perry’s example, our Martian wished to test whether 
a particular document is a “map” of a certain area. He would first examine the 
geometry of the design on the paper in relation to the geometry of the area, 
and discover certain rules of isomorphism between them. He would then con- 
tract with the Martian Survey Research Center to conduct an opinion survey 
in order to determine on what occasions English-speaking people utter the 
sentence, “The paper, A, is a map of the area, B.” He may discover that this 
statement is uttered whenever A reveals the same isomorphism to B that he 
discovered in the relation of his piece of paper to the geographical area. He then 
concludes that the paper was indeed intended to be a “map.” He can even 
discover to what extent it is an accurate ‘‘map’”’—.e., to what extent the map- 
maker correctly interpreted the meaning of the word “map.” Through all this 
procedure, our Martian is operating exactly like a natural scientist. When he 
says: “The map-maker made these marks because he was trying to make a 
map,” this is much the same as if he said: “This apple fell because it was acted 
on by the force of gravity.” Both propositions are tested in about the same way.! 

Thus far I have set forth (although not demonstrated in any rigorous fashion) 
three propositions: 

1. The action scheme is very likely a useful scheme—perhaps the most 
useful—for the framework of a theory of human behavior (and indeed, of rat 
behavior). 

2. The use of this scheme neither requires nor permits any deviation from the 
methodology of the natural sciences. The task of the scientist is still that of 
framing and testing propositions about observable events, including behavioral 
events and language events. The techniques of social, as of natural, science are 
those of model-construction, deduction, and observation. 


‘It should be noted that throughout this discussion the word “map” is a word in 
English, not in Martian. 
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3. The action scheme may be very useful for describing systems of behavior 
(e.g., animal behavior) where language is not involved. 


III 


If these propositions are correct, Mr. Perry is wrong in arguing that it is be- 
cause of language the action scheme is required in the social sciences, and that 
the action scheme implies some “‘artificiality” of social phenomena. But per- 
haps the artificiality of social phenomena is implied by language alone, apart 
from the matter of teleology. Let us examine this question next. 

With Mr. Perry’s acute observations about the intertwining of language and 
institutions one cannot quarrel. It must likewise be admitted that in some 
sense both language and institutions are conventional—they certainly are not 
uniquely determined by physical or biological circumstances, except possibly 
in some long-term developmental sense. Yet we have seen that for a particular 
individual in our English speaking society, social institutions have the same 
reality as natural laws. 

Mr. Perry argues that: “There can be, strictly speaking, no science about 
artificial objects.” Yet our Martian has been able to test propositions of the 
following kind: “Given a child who has had certain experiences in a society 
with certain mores, and given a particular situation in which the child is 
placed, he will behave in such and such a fashion.” This is a proposition of 
exactly the same kind as: “Given a planetary system with particles having 
certain positions and masses, and given a comet having a certain position and 
velocity, the comet will move along such and such a path.”. To be sure, in the 
first case we do not explain how the mores of society got to be what they are; 
but in the second we do not explain how the planetary system got where it is. 
In each case we fail to explain why the play is what it is, but we do explain why 
the actor acts as he does. 

As a matter of fact, our predictions in social science can go much farther than 
the above illustration indicates. Just as in natural science we can predict for 
a whole system from a given (unexplained) situation to later situations, so in 
social science we can predict from an initial (unexplained) social state to a later 
state. And I would submit that the construction of such predictions, rather 
than the construction of generalizations which are independent of initial condi- 
tions, is the task of the social, as of the natural, sciences. The institutions of 
society appear “‘artificial’’ only when we impose on social science the meaning- 
less task of explaining why they are as they are without any assumptions as to 
what they have been in the past. Nature would appear equally artificial if we 
attempted to impose the same task on astronomy or geology. 

Mr. Perry may be quite right in asserting that the application of natural 
science methods to social phenomena has not yet produced much of a science. 
Some of us would be a little more sanguine than he about progress to date, 
but this is not the essential point. The real question is whether acceptance of 
the action scheme’ requires a departure from the methods of natural science, 
and this it does not. 
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IV 


One can find many things to complain about in political science. Excessive 
emphasis on natural science methodology is not one of them. On the other hand, 
we must agree with Mr. Perry that a fruitful application of any scientific 
methodology to political science requires us, as political scientists, to be much 
more sophisticated than we have ever been about the semantic underpinning 
of our work. From a semantic standpoint two basic methodological reforms are 
needed: 

1. We must learn to distinguish the various languages with which we are 
concerned. We must separate the commonsense that is part of our data from 
the propositions of our science. In particular, it is time that we maintained 
consistent distinctions between political theory (.e., scientific statements 
about the phenomena of politics) and the history of political thought (ie., 
statements about what people have said about political theory and political 
ethics). 

2. We must develop more explicitly the action scheme as a basic framework 
of analysis of behavior. We must clarify the status of such concepts as ‘‘pur- 
pose” in our scientific scheme by specifying the kinds of observations that will 
test the correctness of scientific propositions containing these concepts. 
Through such clarification we will in time recognize that, while social phe- 
nomena are teleological, social science (statements about such phenomena) is 
not. 

In conclusion I should like to add my enthusiastic endorsement to Mr. 
Perry’s comments about the unfortunate consequences of the excessive speciali- 
zation of the several social sciences. Political science has probably suffered more 
than any other from its separation from its sister sciences, for it has inherited 
from its origins in history, law, and ethics an antiquated methodology that is 
in need of drastic reconstruction. A fuller communication with psychology and 
sociology in particular would save political scientists the task of rediscovering 
the important methodological advances that have taken place in these fields 
in the last generation. In those areas of political science where there has already 
been some effective communication—notably in the field of political behavior 
and public opinion—the impact of newer methods upon our field is noticeable 
and encouraging. Political theory, public law, and public administration need 
and deserve similar assistance. 


MAX RADIN 
Institute of Advanced Study 


Mr. Perry’s study seems to be based on two key-words, “commonsense” — 
written as a single word and not as a hyphenated compound—and “language.” 
Evidently these words must be examined rather than defined. It is—or should 
be—a semantic axiom that definition in the sense of precise delimitation, per 
genus et speciem, is quite impossible for any words except symbolic references to 
individual concrete objects. 
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But since I regard both these terms as good and useful, it is highly desirable 
to see where they direct our thoughts and analysis. 

Although Mr. Perry rejects the notion that commonsense is something which 
gets its name from the fact that it is the common possession of most persons, 
this must after all be a part of what he has in mind. I take commonsense to be 
the conscious reaction of ordinary people to the world they know, above all to 
the presence in it of other persons, who form a group to which they themselves 
belong, as well as to the physical surroundings in which and with which they 
all work. And I exclude from the class of “ordinary” people in this situation 
those who are especially gifted or exceptionally unendowed, as well as those 
who ex professo have made social relations their object of interest. Common- 
sense is therefore the means by which ordinary persons mentally adjust them- 
selves to their human and non-human environment. í 

The danger in the use of such a term is that once it is established, it tends to 
get invested with a precision and unified character which it can possess only 
to a limited degree, since the ‘‘ordinary man” is as much a fiction as the 
economic or the rational man, and the commonsense will vary with the individ- 
ual in its penumbra of connotations and indeed in a great many aspects that 
any particular individual will treat as important. But there will be, after all, a 
common core which most persons will expect to find when they think of the 
commonsense of others as well as of their own, that is to say, there will be a 
substantial group of aspects in which the social and physical world will seem 
alike to the people to whom commonsense may be attributed. 

To pragmatists, this kind of commonsense is not only knowledge but it is 
the only kind of knowledge, since it is as Mr. Perry says, concerned with 
“practice, and what is not so concerned, pragmatists do not regard as knowl- 
edge at all. But we must take care to enlarge “practice” to include much more 
than bodily activity and the satisfaction of bodily needs. Commonsense takes 
a great many moral valuations into account and in a large number of situations 
will pronounce acts and results of acts to be “good” or “bad,” “right” or 
“wrong,” “desirable” or “undesirable.” Polities are built on such valuations 
and no social group has continuity or a qualified permanence until valuations 
are made and become a part of commonsense. That the penumbra of individual 
variations will be larger and more diverse in political matters than in other 
commonsense aspects of the social environment is undoubtedly true but does 
not change the basic character of just these value-terms. And since we are deal- 
ing with the “semantics of polities,” they must not be disregarded because they 
are difficult. 

That commonsense operates through language and can operate through 
nothing else is undoubted. Mr. Perry is quite right in making “language” his 
second key-word and calling attention to the fact that there are other groups 
of symbols besides the ordinary verbal ones which make up language. There 
is in speaking of language, however, a danger somewhat akin to that which 
attends the word “commonsense.” The impression might be created that 
language is a force by itself, something that operates independently. Mr. Perry 
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certainly intends no such thing. Language is not something independent, but 
merely the externalizing of commonsense. 

This results from the fact that commonsense is the adjustment of a person 
to an environment in which other persons are far the most important elements, 
elements which are essential to his living, since man as man is a social and not 
a solitary animal. The specific difference between man and other animals— 
Mr. Perry speaks of “simian” creatures—is the fact that in order to live, man 
must put himself in communication with his human environment and this 
communication is language, i.e., a system of conventional symbols, chiefly but 
not exclusively, verbal ones. 

It becomes at once apparent that we can know the character, and even the 
existence, of commonsense only in its external form. Persons use language not 
only in a commonsense effort to induce other persons to act in a certain way 
but also to express valuations and, if they are generally accepted, to construct 
institutions by means of them. But what form commonsense takes in the minds 
of the persons who possess it, only each individual can know for himself and 
only if he has skill in introspection, which is a rare skill. 

And it is here that we discover logic, an operational method necessary for 
sciences of all kinds including the science of politics. That commonsense unex- 
pressed—let us say, ‘‘thinking’’—uses logic is very doubtful. We may forego the 
attempt to apply any particular psychological theory or to create a new one. 
But it is scarcely open to question that thousands of the things of which we are 
ourselves conscious and which we call mental facts are presented, when they 
occur or before they are arranged for communication, in a form that certainly 
cannot be called logical. 

But when commonsense is externalized, that is to say, when we try to com- 
municate with other persons, this form must be given to it. The commonsense, 
as it then appears, must be rationalized. Nothing is communicable unless it 
“makes sense,” i.e., unless it is capable of being put in “logical” form. 

This does not mean that it takes the form of “logic” as logic is studied by 
logicians and mathematicians. They use logic as an operational device of great 
value for their purposes which are only in a small degree the purposes of lan- 
guage. But to that small degree logic is quite necessary. Communication, I 
have said, must ‘‘make sense.” There must be no obvious contradictions. The 
premises under which, after the event, the justifications for action are sub- 
sumed, must have some general acceptance, although they might frequently 
fail to sustain themselves on factual examination. 

Whether with all this we can have a “‘science” of politics, depends on what 
we want a science for. If we wish merely to describe the situations under which 
groups of men have managed to organize themselves for internal order and 
external defense—the bare bones of government—it is perfectly good English 
and in accord with commonsense, to call the result a science. And if government 
assumes welfare functions within a polity and seeks by combination to create 
the basis for what may be a world polity, this expansion merely makes the 
materials to be scientifically put together more diverse and more complicated. 
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` But if the purpose for which we want a science of politics is to relate political 
facts in some way to other complexes of social data like economics and sociology 
or to such specialized sciences as psychology, so far as the human environment 
is concerned, or geography or technology for the non-human part of the en- 
vironment, if this is the purpose of our science, we have a more difficult but by 
no means an insuperable task. We cannot find precise quantitative relations 
between sequences of human behavior, even if the non-human conditions re- 
main constant, as they do not remain. But in spite of all the variables for which 
we must allow, we can make valid statements about many sequences of be- 
havior and these statements can be expressed in commonsense terms. We can 
say that certain situations “generally” produce certain political results. That is 
different from saying that when we apply heat to pure distilled water at the 
pressure of one atmosphere at sea-level, the water will boil when the heat 
reaches 212 degrees, Fahrenheit. I suppose no one will doubt that the latter is 
a scientific statement. Our political statement may even be different in kind 
from our statement about water. But is is nonetheless a scientific statement and 
its scientific character can be denied only by begging the question. 

In dealing with politics as a science, all that is necessary is to avoid the 
always present danger of assuming that words exist independently of the 
phrases of which they are parts, or that all the suggestions and directions in- 
volved in word-groups are either invariant or precise. There is, likewise, the 
almost equal danger in assuming that there is no persistence whatever in se- 
mantic symbols, either as single words or as larger or smaller word~groups. 
Commonsense, both as inferred in the minds of men and as externalized in 
language, is not quite so chaotic ‘as that. 

In these comments on Mr. Perry’s paper, I have, as is apparent, attempted no’ 
detailed criticism. What I have presented here has, however, it seems to me, 
relevance to the problem he attacks, I offer it as a group of suggestions which do 
not involve any change in the results he reaches. 


GEORGE A. LUNDBERG 
University of Washington 


I use the title, “The Semantics of Charner Perry,” for these remarks not be- 
cause I want to be unduly personal, but because I think the title describes what 
is in fact the subject of my paper and, also, I think, of Professor Perry’s essay. 
I find his discussion very much more revealing as an example of his own seman- 
tic difficulties than as an analysis of the actual semantic problems frustrating 
the development of a science of political behavior. Accordingly, my remarks 
will be directed mainly at this particular presentation rather than at political 
science or political scientists generally. 

Professor Perry declares categorically that ‘institutions, despite figures of 
speech, are not mechanisms.” The statement betrays one of the most funda- 
mental of semantic fallacies, namely, that words have intrinsic meanings which 
make it unpermissible for us to classify together, as similar in some ways and 
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for some purposes of understanding phenomena, things that are in other re- 
spects vastly different from each other. Since Professor Perry’s difficulty with 
this phase of semantics recurs at many other points in his paper, and since it is 
an illustration of the kind of crippling semantic confusion which has unneces- 
sarily retarded the development of the social sciences and especially political 
science, let us consider the above obiter dictum from a semantic viewpoint. 

In science it is not a question of what institutions (or anything else) are in 
a metaphysical sense by a priori declaration. The question is how it is scientifi- 
cally profitable to regard them. It is a matter of deciding experimentally in 
what category to classify a phenomenon in order to advance most efficiently 
our scientific understanding of it. What institutions (or man, society, mind, 
culture, invention, artifact, ete., etc.) are, is therefore to the scientist a practical 
question of what assumpitons regarding them most effectively advance our scien- 
tific understanding of them. We decide on this basis whether to call them (whether 
they “are” l) mechanisms or not. Scientific utility is subject to demonstration 
because the criteria of scientific understanding reduce to certain practical tests 
of corroboration, predictability, or control. Until this attitude in science to- 
ward the adoption or rejection of categories like “mechanism” is thoroughly 
grasped by social scientists, they will never rid themselves of pre-scientific 
preconceptions regarding social phenomena, which today frustrate the devel- 
opment of social science. 

It is precisely on this basis that the word “mechanism” has been adopted 
both in physiology and in sociology to describe segments of behavior and se- 
quences of events. Professor Perry’s declaration that institutions are not mech- 
anisms is almost a paraphrase of one of the most pious clichés in philosophy, 
namely, that “after all, [sic] man is not a machine.” When pronounced in the 
right tone of voice and preferably with a rolling of the eyes heavenward, it is 
almost impossible to resist this fine phrase or to doubt that it partakes of the 
nature of eternal and self-evident truth. Yet, if we turn to any respectable re- 
cent treatise on physiology, we find numerous references to mechanisms of the 
human body without apology or implication that this is a “figurative” usage. 
Physiologists have adopted the word mechanism to describe specific sequences 
of events because they recognize that the success of the physical and the chemi- 
cal sciences has consisted precisely of this: the designation of important phe- 


1 Note on this subject the title as well as the content of the recent text by A. J. Carlson 
and V. Johnson, The Machinery of the Body (8rd ed., Chicago, 1948). See especially the 
section on mechanisms, pp. 4 and 5. The authors’ illustrations of the fallacy of confusing 
(a) the evolution and utility of a system for (b) the machinery for bringing it ‘about is 
wholly applicable to much writing in the social sciences. The appearance of such chapter 
headings as “The Decline of the Mechanistic View” (A. Einstein and L. Infeld, Evolution 
of Physics [New York, 1988], Ch. 2) in respectable physics books has misled many to the 
conclusion that we are returning to an orientation (e.g., vitalism) in vogue before the mech- 
anistic view developed. A little further reading will soon convince anyone of the error of 
that assumption. The point is that field theory and relativity instead represent much more 
sophisticated ‘‘mechanical” views. The same may be said for the unwarranted glee with 
which some theologians greet Heisenberg’s principle of indeterminism. 
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nomena by a careful description of the observable sequences of events, rather 
than by words purporting to designate utility, purpose, motive, property, being 
or other vitalistic terms of no determinable reference, which are imputed to the 
behavior by the speaker instead of being observable and subject to corrobora- 
tion by rigorously specified methods. f 

In short, to call something a mechanism suggests the permissibility and, in- 
deed, the necessity, of further inquiry and corroboration. To ascribe the be- 
havior to a “purpose” or a “property” leaves nothing to investigate. It is not 
all “merely” a question of words but of what the words in accepted usage stand 
for, in terms of the concrete operations through which science tests its under- 
standing, in corroboration, prediction; and control. It is not true that a rose by 
any other name smells as sweet, as the psychologists have shown. The charac- 
ter of man’s activities in a situation depends largely upon the kind of words and 
sentences in terms of which he appraises that situation—whether he attempts, 
for example, to influence it (a) by magical incantations or (b) by scientific 
methods. The only scientific importance of whether or not to call institutions 
mechanisms, or e.g., “group instincts,” lies in the effect of one or the other usages 
on the scientist’s further inquiry. If he regards institutions as mechanisms, 
many questions call for inquiry and answers—inquiries of the sort that have 
advanced science in every field. If he regards institutions as instincts or 
“properties” of human groups, scientific inquiry tends to stop at that point. 

What has been said above regarding the physiologists’ use of the word ‘“mech- 
anism” to explain human behavior applies with equal force to the desirability of 
regarding social institutions as mechanisms.? For that matter, the dictionary 
defines mechanism as “the arrangement or relation of parts of anything as 
adapted to produce an effect.” Doubtless this describes the various gadgets 
which, in a technological culture, we most frequently think of as mechanisms. 
But does not this definition also describe the phenomenon social scientists aim 
to designate by the word institution? 

Further illustration of how the projection of Professor Perry’s language 
structure upon the nature of phenomena affects his methods of inquiry in the 
social sciences may be found throughout his whole paper. For example, he elects 
to regard social phenomena as “artificial” as compared with the other phenom- 
ena of nature. He quotes Merriam to the effect that “the organs, devices, and 
techniques of government are not fixed or frozen but are in a process of change 
and development occasioned by new needs, new problems, and new instru- 
ments,” etc. The clear implication is that the organs, devices, and techniques 
of “nature” are, in contrast, fixed and frozen! Having thus erected an 
entirely unwarranted (in the sense of blocking scientific understanding) dichot- 
omy in the phenomena of nature, he follows it with another obiter dictum to the 


2? For a full statement of this position see my Foundations of Sociology (New York, 
1939), Chs. 5 and 6. For a briefer and more recent statement see my paper before the 
AAAS, December 28, 1947, “Human Social Problems as a Type of Disequilibrium in a 
Biological Integration,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 13, pp. 689-699 (December, 
1948). 
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effect that “there can be, strictly speaking, no science about artificial objects.” 
Such are the real semantic muddles that have handicapped and are handi- 
capping the social sciences. 

In spite of the inhibitions mentioned, the word “mechanism” and other terms 
designating behavior subject to observation and corroboration are coming 
increasingly into usage in reference to social behavior. Thus, perhaps no one 
but a pedant would challenge the increasing tendency to refer, for example, to 
a committee as a mechanism for achieving certain ends. Doubtless the lore- 
Janguage which is so highly valued in some quarters, originated in the same way 
except that in first selecting his terminology man drew on anthropomorphic, 
anthropocentric, and metaphysical sources instead of on terms drawn from a 
technological culture and from science. His subsequent attitude and approaches 
to the phenomena designated was largely influenced by the kind of terms with 
which he happened first to designate them, and subsequent liberation from the 
preconceptions created by anthropomorphic concepts has been a major problem 
in the history of every science. 

Scientists, realizing these facts regarding the nature of all language, proceed 
quite cavalierly either to invent entirely new terms or to select colorful ones 
from the folk lore (such as horsepower, candlepower, etc.), but defining them 
operationally in specific ways that may or may not have the slightest relation 
to the traditional meanings. Like Humpty Dumpty, they make their words 
mean what they want them to mean-—neither more nor less. Thus they cir- 
cumvent the whole dreadful morass of traditional philosophizing simply by 
observing what results they get with the terms they select, as defined and used, 
and adapting both their words and their methods accordingly. It is a practice 
social scientists could profitably adopt instead of arguing whether man 7s a 
machine, whether institutions are mechanisms, whether culture and inventions 
are artificial, etc., etc. In so doing, it is highly likely that a great many terms 
drawn from the physical sciences will be adopted and, even with their present 
definitions, will be found applicable to social phenomena. The principle of 
parsimony and the constant striving of scientists for greater generality in their 
concepts is likely to result in bringing human social behavior and the behavior 
of “nature” increasingly under common concepts and laws.’ Professor Perry, 
however, apparently believes that only the terminology ordained by folk lore 
to designate social behavior is suitable or useful for this purpose, because 
“the distinctions and preconceptions of common sense have quickly reim- 


3 See in this connection the opinion of a physicist, Lancelot Law Whyte, ‘Scientific 
Thought in the Coming Ages,” Harper’s Magazine, Vol, 197 (November, 1948). “It is not 
possible to set out the evidence here, but there are many signs that the coming period 
may see the establishment of a single unified science covering the inorganic and organic 
realms and also providing the valid scientific approach to the subject matter of psychology 
and possibly also of sociology.” For illustrations, see §. C. Dodd, Dimensions of Society 
(New York, 1942), pp. 742-743 and J. Q. Stewart, “Empirical Mathematical Rules Con- 
cerning the Distribution and Equilibrium of Population,” The Geographical Review, Vol. 
37, pp. 461-485 (1947); also, G. K. Zipf, Human Behavior and the Principle of Least 
Effort (Boston, 1949), esp. Part 2. 
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posed themselves even when mutilated by a strained terminology.” Doubt- 
less the physicists had the same trouble with terms, such as horsepower and 
candlepower, to begin with. But it may be noted that today the preconcep- 
tions of common sense have been supplanted even in folk lore by the scientific 
meaning of these terms. 

Except for the fact that the whole burden of Professor Perry’s paper is that 
the phenomenon of language behavior is not only unique but that it apparently 
precludes the application of the methods of natural science to the study of social 
phenomena I should not, of course, devote so much space to his mere statement 
that institutions are not mechanisms. [ refer to that statement at length only 
because it seems to me to typify the fallacy and the confusion that underlies 
his whole paper. For other examples, consider the following: “Institutions are ` 
not mechanisms; they are resultants of human behavior.” Are not the mechan- 
isms of the solar system or of digestion also “resultants” of behavior? (Actually, 
of course, the behavior, viewed in a certain sequential way is, in science, the 
referent of the word “mechanism.”’) Another illustration: “Politics is obviously 
mostly a matter of talk.” The implication is that therefore it is not subject to 
scientific study. And again: “Justice is not a simian activity merely more 
efficiently performed through a division of labor mediated by language.” This 
appears to be important only because it has previously been decreed by Pro- 
fessor Perry that simian chatter is subject to scientific study as a natural phe- 
nomenon, whereas sophisticated language behavior apparently is not. 

The basic difficulty in Professor Perry’s analysis is that he commits the se- 
mantic fallacy of assuming that the barriers erected by his language represent, 
in fact, barriers in nature; that, as a result, the phenomena of nature are divided 
into compartments corresponding to the language structure in which much 
current philosophy and social science happens to be carried on; and that we 
must behave toward nature according to this language structure rather than 
by modifying our language and our abstractions to serve the ends we seek. 
This attitude is widespread in the social sciences in spite of the plain fact of 
history that scientific triumphs have come largely through the abandonment 
of traditional barriers erected by folk language. Instead, scientists have pros- 
pered by recognizing that the unique data of different fields are subsumable 
under more and more general abstractions and linguistic structures. As 
Whitehead has said, “A civilization which cannot burst through its current 
abstractions is doomed to sterility after a very limited period of progress.” 
It would be impossible to find a better illustration of the principle than in most - 
philosophy and social science. 

Professor Perry- finds language and cultural phenomena “artificial,” the 
result of “invention,” with the latter ones so based on the earlier ones that the 
relation of the result to “nature” or to “human nature” is extremely tenuous. 
To be sure, all this is “learned,” “acquired,” “external,” etc. But except for 
the language forms in terms of which we are accustomed to dichotomize and 
discuss these phenomena, how are they any less natural processes evolving, 
changing, developing, growing in environment than the mechanisms of breath- 
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ing, digestion, etc? Do these mechanisms and functions have a determinable 
natural history (and, for that matter, a probable future course of development) 
or are they still mysterious “instincts,” “properties,” or “essences” not to be 
further inquired into? 

In short, does not the word “invention” stand for a social process or develop- 
ment as observable, and describable as osmosis, digestion, or maturation? 
“Social techniques,” says Professor Perry, “are not tools which one picks up 
and lays down as one might a hammer.” I don’t know what he means by a social 
technique, how literally he wants his figure to be taken, and, in any case, the 
significance of his illustration. The difference, he implies, is that social tech- 
niques are “integral with the behavior in which they function.” In what sense 
is a hammer not integral with the behavior in which it functions (i.e., in a ham- 
mering situation)? How is the hammer “external” to this situation? Why is it 
not part of the “essential stuff or structure of the behavior situation about which 
we are talking’’? Is it a social technique for me to communicate to a student 
that the square root of 300 is 17.3205081? If so, is the table of squares which 
I pick up and lay down and by means of which I accomplish the communica- 
tion sufficiently “like a hammer” for purposes of the present discussion? 

Professor Perry concludes quite correctly that language “and the various 
systems of symbols more or less distinctly dependent on language are not only 
the basic technique but even today the framework upon which the super- 
structure of society is supported.” My question is, what of it? Is not this 
language behavior and its results and residues in all forms of culture, material 
and “spiritual,” a wholly natural phenomenon subject to study by the same 
general methods as the rest of the natural universe of which it is surely a part? 

Having erected an unnecessary linguistic barrier between civilization and 
nature by calling the former artificial, the difficulties with which Professor 
Perry labors throughout the rest of his paper doubtless follow. He has correctly 
recognized that while both the chatter of monkeys and the discussion of social 
scientists are doubtless functional, the latter is far more complex and far-reach- 
ing in its cultural ramifications, as represented by our institutions and culture 
generally. In this connection, also, he correctly finds that culture (such as sci- 
ence and social institutions) is “radically conditioned by systems of language 
and symbols” and that language, in turn, is “a system of functions, coincident 
with the operation of various parts of civilization.” This “double fact,” he says, 
“has baffled many social scientists and semanticists.” Alas, yes; but why? 
What is more common in scientific thinking than the fact of interaction in the 
parts of a situation? I leave to the semanticists the pleasure of further comment 
on Professor Perry’s remark that in their alleged attempt to “construct an 
isolable system of denotable objects semanticists exhaust themselves in con- 
structing a barbarous terminology for talking about some of the accidental [?] 
and superficial[?] aspects of language” (brackets mine). I suppose he refers to 
symbolic logic and new mathematical systems. The very least that the semanti- 
cists can retort is that, if we accept the dictionary’s definition of “barbarous” 
as meaning pertaining to or like a barbarian, then an objective examination of 
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the case will probably reveal that it is Professor Perry’s terminology rather 
than that of the semanticists that most closely resembles the language of bar- 
barians. 

Professor Perry is aeiy right when he emphasizes the vast quantity and 
importance of common sense knowledge couched in common sense language. 
It is true, as he says, that “commonsense was formed in relation to and for the 
guidance of practice. Its distinctions and terms reflect the purpose, needs, and 
exigencies of action.” Social scientists should remember that the advancement 
of the other sciences has been characterized by the abandonment of the primi- 
tive method of explaining their phenomena in terms of needs and purposes. 
Having established that a great deal of the social sciences has to do with lan- 
guage behavior, Professor Perry notes that “the subject matter of the natural 
sciences does not include language or behavior built on language.” I suppose 
that conclusion inevitably follows as long as he has arbitrarily excluded social 
behavior as a proper subject matter for natural science. This superstitious atti- 
tude toward language which has inhibited social scientists from dealing with 
it as merely another phenomenon of nature has been a vast detriment to the 
development of social science. 

Regarding Professor Perry’s statement that “so far as I know there have 
been no important contributions in the field [social science] resulting from the 
application of scientific method,” there is no disputing his privilege to so ap- 
praise the situation. Nevertheless, this is an amazing statement even as quali- 
fied by the phrase “as far as I know.” I do not know what are Professor Perry’s 
criteria of important contributions or to what extent his statement is a con- 
sidered one based on familiarity with what has in fact occurred in the social 
sciences in the last thirty years. He is entitled to his judgment. I shall, therefore, 
merely register my disagreement, and in support thereof mention only one 
recent survey of the subject in fairly popular form, which is by no means the 
full story nor does it include many of the choicest exhibits. I refer to Stuart 
Chase’s recent volume, The Proper Study of Mankind.* Again, I do not know 
what Professor Perry's notion of scientific work may be. But at least it may be 
said that physical scientists of unquestioned repute have recently stated that 
on the basis of actual performance, there appears to be no reason or barrier to 
the achievement of strictly scientific results through the proper study of the 
subject matter which Professor Perry finds beyond the reach of such methods.® 
Finally, it may be pointed out that, if it is a test of science to be able to predict 
with reliability the important political behavior of millions of people, then such 
social science has indubitably appeared in the last fifteen years. Nor is that fact 
altered by the journalistic comments of political scientists and others about 
other shortcomings of the new methods. 

With Professor Perry’s designation of the present situation in political science 
as well as in the other social sciences as a bad case of schizophrenia, I am in- 
clined to agree. It corresponds in fact with the diagnosis which I have elabo- 


$ (New York, 1948). 5 See Science, Vol. 111, p. 500 (May 5, 1950). 
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rated in Can Science Save Us?’ The remedy, however, I have argued, seems to me 
to be to go over to the scientific orientation in our approach to the social as 
well as to physical problems. Professor Perry deplores this. He says “it inhibits 
the systematic exploitation of the common sense conceptual scheme.” But is it 
not the continued exploitation of this common sense conceptual scheme in the 
social field while and after the physical sciences have abandoned it, which is 
responsible for the schizophrenia he correctly diagnoses? 

The psychiatrist may agree with Professor Perry that contemporary culture, 
of which science is a major component, being incompatible with the infantile 
and fantastic orientation of many a common sense conceptualization is, in fact, 
the cause of his patient’s schizophrenia. But the practical situation is such that 
the treatment, nevertheless, consists of an attempt to reorient the patient to 
this culture with which he must come to grips, rather than to attempt to re- 
furbish the culture to conform to the patient’s primitive and pre-scientific 
orientation, As Professor Perry correctly says, “to many people who have be- 
come habituated to science, the propositions of political theory have a char- 
acter of unreality and futility that bars out any serious interest in their dis- 
cussion.” The fact that scientists “bar out serious interest” in the ‘unreality”’ 
of current political theory, indicates that they have either been cured from (or 
have never suffered) the schizophrenia which Professor Perry correctly detects 
in those who try to operate according to (a) the orientations of modern science 
in their adjustment to the physical world and according to (b) the orientation 
of Plato and Aristotle in relation to their social world. , 

Unless we contemplate the abandonment of the whole structure of modern 
science and a return to Aristotle also in physical science, the only cure for 
Professor Perry’s schizophrenics is to adopt the orientation of modern natural 
science also for the social world. The first step in the therapy is to find out what 
the methods of natural science are. For such has been the result of our absurd 
reliance on the “humanities,” and especially on the definition of the humanities 
which excludes modern science from them, that the overwhelming majority of 
college graduates have no adequate grasp whatever of what natural science and 
scientific methods are. The unfortunate divorce of the social sciences and the 
humanities which Professor Perry mentions is only a byproduct of a far more 
unfortunate divorce, namely, that between humanities and science. As a result, 
people apparently think that Hume represents modern science. Herein lies 
the main source of the schizophrenia correctly discerned by Professor Perry. 
He obviously does not share my idea as to the remedy, however. He speaks 
vaguely of “the confused ideal of a value-free social science.’’? 

I certainly agree with Professor Perry that “any projected study of society 
which disregards the intricate ways in which behavior is structured by linguistic 


* (New York, 1947). See especially, Ch. 1. 

T I have dealt with that subject in a separate paper, “Alleged Obstacles to Social 
Science,” Scientific Monthly, Vol. 70, pp. 299-305 (May, 1950). See also “Human Values— 
A Research Program,” forthcoming in Research Studies of the State College of Washington 
(September, 1950). (Mimeographed copies available from author.) 
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functions will surely be vain and empty.”: But his further statement on this 
subject seems to me most dubious: “First and foremost the universe of dis- 
course of language and common sense, however subjective and fictitious its 
teleological categories may seem, is certainly real, since it is a counterpart of 
society and civilization, which are certainly actual.” If I understand this state- 
ment, it seems to assert the grossly fallacious notion that because there are 
words in folk language, there must be referents in nature for these words. It 
is a widespread but a thoroughly mischievous semantic error. J have no objec- 
tion to his further statement objecting to the idea that “there is no knowledge 
except that which runs in terms of concepts of natural science in non-teleologi- 
cal categories in terms of ‘colorless, impersonal sequences of cause and effect’.”’ 
I would merely distinguish scientific knowledge which, as a matter of definition, 
has this character, from other knowledge which falls short of these character- 
istics. 

There are many things in Professor Perry’s paper which I have not com- 
mented upon and to which I have no objection. His suggestion that perhaps 
political science should devote itself to the art of public administration, 
analogously to the medical profession, engineering, or social work, rather than 
strive for independent status as a science, is an idea which I also advocated in 
a paper at the annual meeting of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion in 1948. Even in this role political scientists need to be on their guard 
against the kind of semantic fallacies I have discussed elsewhere.* In any event, 
the importance of the semantic aspect of the social sciences at present cannot 
be overestimated. I am not sure I understand exactly what Professor Perry 
. means when he says, “social knowledge does not lie unborn, awaiting the mid- 
wifery of a new conceptual system.” But I would call his attention to the follow- 
ing views on the subject by a person who speaks with some authority regarding 
the role of concepts in science: “The only justification for our concepts and 
system of concepts is that they serve to represent the complex of our experi- 
ences; beyond this they have no legitimacy. I am convinced that the philoso- 
phers have had a harmful effect upon the progress of scientific thinking in re- 
moving certain fundamental concepts from the domain of empiricism, where 
they are under our control, to the intangible heights of the a priort.’”® 


HAROLD D. LASSWELL 
Yale University 


No useful purpose is served by trying to establish uniformity of usage for a 
word of such importance in modern civilization as “science.” Not long ago it 
was common to regard as science any systematic body of descriptive rather 
than “intuitive” or “supernatural” knowledge. In this sense “political science”? 
continues to be a well-chosen name for the empirical study of power and its 
institutions. More recently many specialized and narrowed definitions of science 
have been proposed, usually modelled upon some of the more complex and suc- 
cessful branches of physical science. Science comes to mean a body of deserip- 


3 “Some Views on Semantics in International Relations,” American Perspective, Vol. 
2 (June, 1948), reprinted in Ete.: A Review of General Semantics, Vol. 6 (Summer, 1949). 
* A. Einstein, The Meaning of Relativity (Princeton, 1945), p. 2. 
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tive propositions which are not at once obvious to commonsense, and which 
depend upon rigorously constructed theoretical models which are verified by 
the data assembled by special procedures of observation. A “perfectionist” 
definition can be used to assert roundly that some of the physical or social 
sciences which are often called sciences are not “really” sciences. The restric- 
tions that can be made to qualify nuclear physics as a science may exclude plant 
and animal ecology. And what of it? Is the implication that they cannot become 
more scientific, even in the “perfectionist” sense? I doubt whether the history 
of past guessing about the future of knowledge gives us much confidence in 
contemporary prophets, or that much energy can usefully be expended on per- 
fectionist definitions. 

So far as political science is concerned Mr. Perry, for instance, apparently 
has some doubts because Aristotle would not be startled by present results in 
the field. Although I do not accept the idea that shocking Aristotle is a valid 
criterion of attainment in political science, I think a Rip van Aristotle would 
look with warm approval at many of the methods and findings of modern re- 
search into political personality and perspective. His broad experience in em- 
pirical inquiry would probably render him peculiarly alert to advances in proce- 
dures of observation, no less than findings. 

The following additional remarks are numbered solely for convenience of 
reference. 

1. It needs to be more generally recognized that the most important generali- 
zations of political science relate to contexts which are rather circumscribed in 
time and place. 

We can dispense with the truistic statements that sometimes pass for the 
“universal laws” (or hypotheses) of all cultures, classes, crises and forms of 
personality. It is more important to know the interdependencies which charac- 
terize voting responses, for example, in contemporary American civilization. 

2. Many if not all of our generalizations need to be “kept up to date” by 
appropriate institutions for the self-observation of society. 

As the context changes, personal strategies connected with decision change. 
Hence the relations which have been found to hold true in the past between 
income and voting may be modified in the future. Our modes of self-observation 
must be on the alert for such significant shifts of context. 

3. In the immediate future it is probable that political scientists can improve 
their results by paying more attention to the construction of theoretical models. 

We now know that there are examples of “oligarchical” and of anti-oligarchi- 
cal tendencies in mass parties. Further advance depends upon improving the 
theoretical models provided by Roberto Michels, perhaps transforming them 
into “cycle” models in which the significant factors working for and against 
concentration of power are revised. 

Many other cyclical models would be valuable aids to the unifying of scat- 
tered observations on political behavior. One example is the “‘expansion-purge- 
expansion” cycle of single party systems. Another is the “reform-relapse- 
reform” cycle so often noted in American municipal affairs. 

It is not a question of a spurious “law of the pendulum,” but of discovering 
by research the component factors sufficient to account for deviations from 
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and restorations of a given pattern of political equilibrium. Cycle models are 
especially helpful in revealing structural changes, and in contributing to im- 
proved “trend models.” (This has been convincingly shown in modern work 
on business fluctuations, as reviewed in the volumes of Wesley C. Mitchell 
or Joseph A. Schumpeter.) l 

4. Among the theoretical models which look promising for political science 
is the “impact model.” 

An impact model would be the equivalent in political science of the “input- 
output”? models which Leontief and associates have worked out for American 
industry. Each industry is considered as receiving economic inputs from other 
industries and sending economic outputs to other industries. When these 
connections are understood, it is possible to trace the effect of a specific innova- 
tion—such as increased use of oil by the railroad industry—through the entire 
economy. 

An agency of government, or a group, is always making political impacts 
upon other agencies or groups, and receiving impacts in turn. During a given 
period agency A may reduce the influence of B by cutting appropriations, by 
curtailing authority, by rejecting policy proposals, by criticizing in public; 
meanwhile agency A may be suffering similar treatment from C. It is possible 
to supplement the picture of our economy with a detailed and verified model 
of the polity. 

5. Attention needs to be given to newly developed models of the decision 
making process. 

The mathematician von Neumann and the economist Morgenstern collabo- 
rated in 1944 in applying game theory to the study of choice. This is the first 
mathematically well-developed theory of rational judgment and confronts the 
political scientist with the problem of determining whether the terms used in 
the mathematical notation can be given operational meaning in the situations 
relevant to political science. l 

The von Neumann—Morgenstern theory can be modified in order to “‘ex- 
plain” choices as well as to advise on “rational” decisions. The votes of elector- 
ates, legislators, administrative bodies and courts may be accounted for by 
allowing for various degrees of true, false and doubtful information; by permit- 
ting several values to be demanded; and by allowing some demands to be 
rather vaguely formulated under postulated conditions of expectation. 

6. From the point of view of theory and data-gathering political science can 
be improved by the more skillful employment of teams in the conduct of 
research. 

The modern tools of theory building and observation are so complicated 
that scholarly Robinson Crusoes are often actual drags on the growth of knowl- 
edge. We need more, rather than fewer, experiments in joint investigation be- 
tween mathematicians, economists, sociologists, geographers, psychologists, 
anthropologists and political scientists. 

Consider how field interviews cah be more effectively handled by joint effort. 
It is unnecessary for the field interviewer to be a trained psychiatrist or test 
psychologist if he has the benefit of advice and aid from these specialists while 
his work js planned and executed. By “interviewing the interviewer” it is pos- 
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sible to sensitize the field worker to many items of behavior that he would other- 
wise ignore. A trusted field worker can often obtain the consent of his subjects 
to take a test, provided that he administers it. 

It has often been pointed out that the work now done in scattered fashion at 
many colleges and universities by political scientists could be more effectively 
performed if some of it, at least, were voluntarily fitted into a common program. 
This could be done through a national office, such as the REvirw. Many surveys 
of opinion, personnel and impact relations—whether cyclical or not—could be 
made more meaningful for science and policy in this way. 

It is often inexpedient for local scholars to study and make public major 
facts about local politics. This difficulty can be largely overcome by agreements 
which enable a political scientist based on Chicago to study Los Angeles, and a 
political scientist based on Los Angeles to study Chicago. (The same point 
applies across frontiers, like Mexico City and Washington.) 

7. In the selection of research problems, it is important to take the major 
policy issues of our epoch into consideration. 

Several sciences of politics are possible, including a science of democracy, 
and a science of pacific relations. No problem of objectivity need arise, since 
scientific objectivity refers to the use of the tools and not to the preferences of 
the observer about choice of topic. 

Among the urgent questions are: How can the prospects of peace be improved 
in a bipolar pattern of world politics? How can the likelihood of cooperation 
be increased under such conditions? Under crisis conditions how can the influ- 
ence of civilian agencies and policies be sustained? How can the influence of 
political police be kept at a minimum in such a continuing crisis? What dis- 
closures endanger national security, and how can secrecy be restricted to such 
matters? 

8. As theory and procedures are improved many of our predictions will 
become more trustworthy. 

Already we do rather well in predicting many kinds of political phenomena; 
so well, in fact, that failure brings consternation. 

9. But the ideal aim of scientific work in political affairs is not prediction 
but freedom. 

The ultimate aim of scientific generalizations about politics is to increase the 
indeterminacy of important political judgments. Consider the following: 
Assume that research on personnel selection reveals a tendency on the part of 
top administrators to choose as assistants and successors persons who are 
calm, conciliatory, but uninterested in substantive policy. If this is not brought 
to general notice, the tendency may continue. But if the findings are adver- 
tised, the resulting insight may modify future selection policy. The policy may 
thus be evaluated (and rejected) as inconsistent with the goal values of a 
democratic society. 

Ideally our generalizations increase freedom of choice by revealing compul- 
sive rigidities which have determined choices in the past, and which may now 
be modified through insight. Hence, the ultimate aim of discovering past deter- 
minacies is to increase the indeterminacy of the future among all who have 
access to the findings. 
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A POSTWAR DEVELOPMENT IN FRENCH REGIONAL 
GOVERNMENT: THE “SUPER PREFET” 


ROGER 8. ABBOTT 
University of Michigan 
AND 


ROGER SICARD 
Sous-Préfet, La Haute-Garonne, France* 


French government traditionally has been characterized as a highly central- 
ized system in which local officials are made generally dependent on decisions— 
even of a very minor character—from Paris. Emphasis has also been placed on 
the préfet, the national career administrator-politician operating at the loval 
level of the département. In supervising the locally elected officials as well as 
applying Paris-made decisions at the local level, the préfet assumes an important 
centralizing administrative (and sometimes political) role. 

Accompanying this recognition of the centralization of government and of 
the vital role of the préfet is the realization of many years’ standing that the 
organization of French local administration on the basis of many départements 
(now ninety) is highly artificial and inefficient. Upon occasion, this arrange- 
ment may even hamper seriously the maintenance of internal order. Such was 
the case during the serious social-economic disturbances in France, especially 
in the coal mining region, in the autumn of 1947.1 Paradoxically, French govern- 
ment, while highly centralized, was not equipped to deal expeditiously with 
crucial regional situations inevitably spreading over many départements. Nor 
was this structure well devised for promoting economic and other coordination 
within and among regions of France—a matter of especially great importance 
in this postwar period. 

Discussion concerning the possible interposition of institutions of regional 
administration between the level of the département and of Paris antedated 
the last war by many years but led to no changes. During the early war period 
this subject was not ignored by the Vichy regime, which instituted a system of 


* M. Sicard is also serving as Directeur du Cabinet of the Préfet (Haute-Garonne), 
who is also the Inspecteur Général de Į Administration en Mission Extraordinaire in the 
region of Toulouse (Fifth), or “Super Préfet.” 

1 It is not suggested that the structure of local administration was a causative factor 
in these disturbances, which grew out of the harsh difficulties of the postwar inflation, 
exploited by Communists. Cf. Fred W. Riggs, “France: The Fourth Republic on Trial,” 
Foreign Policy Reports, Vol. 24, p. 207 (Jan. 15, 1949), The lack of regional officials at a 
higher level than that of the département, however, presented a serious problem to the 
Government in ita efforts to take swift and well-coordinated aceon to preserve order and 
prevent destruction in the mines. 
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six regional préfets.2 Upon Liberation, this institution was replaced by that of 
the Commissaires de la République, an innovation which had been projected 
several months earlier. With the possibility in mind of a long and difficult mili- 
tary operation, it was decided to grant these regional officials rather extensive 
legislative and administrative powers to be exercised during the period of de- 
stroyed and inadequate communication facilities. Although a few of these 
officials were the instruments of unprecedented decentralization during the 
limited period of disturbed communication following the unexpectedly short 
military action,’ this new organ was abolished in March, 1946, after having 
been reduced in scope in October, 1945. 

It then appeared that this brief experience of regional administration was to 
be succeeded by a complete return to the prewar system. The dropping of the 
war-time innovations was due in part to their association with the name of 
Vichy and to the fact that certain administrative abuses had developed in the 
institution of the Commissaire as a result of the unusual circumstances under 
which it existed. Why, then, did the Government introduce a projet de lot in 
late 1947,5 providing for the establishment of a system of Inspecteurs Généraux 
del’ Administration en Mission Extraordinaire, whose title was understandably 
(although not entirely accurately) telescoped by the press to the term “Super 
Préfets?”’ 

Before examining briefly the nature of the functions of the new Inspecteurs 
Générauz,® the thinking underlying their creation may be noted. When the 
previously cited large-scale disorders occurred in October, 1947, attention was 
focused on the atomization of civil authority at the local level among ninety 
départements and on the contrast between this and the more practicable struc- 
ture (at least for policing needs) of the existing eight military regions (for army 
administration). In his explanation of the projet, the Minister of the Interior, 


2 Space limitations do not permit an analysis of this development. Suffice it to men- 
tion that a Décret of April 19, 1941, created in the southern unoccupied zone six prefectoral 
regions: Lyon, Marseille, Montpellier, Clermont-Ferrand, Limoges, and Toulouse. Not- 
withstanding a reference to the need for institutions of regional administration and co- 
ordination, the regional préfels were merely endowed with special police and economic 
powers (rule-making power relating to production, rationing, and price control). 

3 Ordonnance of January 10, 1944. Their powers related generally to maintenance of 
public order, economic affairs, legislative elimination of Vichy laws and regulations, and 
certain emergency matters. Their number was not fixed. 

1 This was especially true in the region of Toulouse, which had practically no effective 
communications with Paris for a few months. The statement regarding unprecedented 
decentralization is based partly on observations of one of the authors (Abbott) during his 
service as economic analyst in southern France for the Auxiliary Foreign Service. The in- 
creased scope of local initiative in decision-making, however, proved” toč be very 
ephemeral. 

5 Enacted March 21, 1948. 

€ Although the term “super préfet? appears in the title of this article and has been em- 
ployed rather widely by the French press, it was decided to use the more exact term 
Inspecteur Général during the course of this analysis. An evaluation of the validity of 
the former term may be inferred from this article. 
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Jules Moch, particularly stressed the disparity between the civil and military 
units of local administration; it is apparent that the problems of dealing with 
possible future strike violence were uppermost in his mind.” While this attitude 
is comprehensible, in terms of the Minister’s preoccupations of the period, it 
resulted in the creation of regions whose geographical limits were conceived 
primarily in terms of military expediency, that is, the preservation of internal 
order. Economic and other civil criteria were thus ignored, or given secondary 
consideration, in t The delineation of the eight administrative areas. Largely by 
chance, three of the areas were well constituted in terms of non-military consid- 
erations, while five were poorly defined.* This institution, however, is not rigidly 
set up—either in terms of its area or functions. Its flexibility may enable it to 
eliminate or minimize this handicap. In other respects, to be indicated later, 
this quality may prove to be an important asset. 

Established in March, 1948, the institution of Inspecteur Général en Mission 
Extraordinaire was assigned the following general functions: (1) to coordinate 
on a regional basis measures of public security; (2) to carry on specific functions 
delegated by the Minister of the Interior or other Ministers (delegated by means 
of lettres de service); and (8) to provide information and coordination when re- 
quested by national Ministers.” 

At first glance, this grant would seem to imply the creation of a new adminis- 
trative layer in local government largely supplanting the historic préfet. Such, 
however, is not the case. Unlike the Vichy Préfet Régional and the post-Libera~- 
tion Commissaire de la République who had general rule-making power in the 
police and economic fields, the present Inspecteur Général does not have a regu- 
latory jurisdiction. He has not been delegated specific powers by national 
Ministers (although this is possible). The préfet, generally, has kept his prewar 
functions. 

The significant feature, however, of the new institution is that a very useful 
mechanism for coordination is provided. There is a tendency toward coordina- 
tion not only among the préfets and départements in a region but also among the 
national ministries carrying out activities affecting the region. 


1 Indirectly, this was given emphasis by Moch in that he sought to assure the préfets 
(members of a special career service directed by the Minister of the Interior) that they 
would continue to exercise the existing functions. The only change would be that the 
Inspecteurs Généraux would receive from the Minister of the Interior certain of his own 
powers. Rather than a decrease in the functions of the préfets, this would amount to a 
certain decentralization from Paris, This assurance reflected, in part, the Minister’s de- 
sire to maintain the esprit de corps of the préfets and, in part, the influence and political 
pressure of these officials. 

8 The former category includes the regions of Toulouse, Rennes, ud Dijon. For civil 
administration the headquarters cities are poorly located in the regions of Bordeaux, 
Marseille, Metz, and Lille. The region of Lyon is so constituted that communication be- 
tween distant points is quite difficult. The number of départements within a region varies 
from eight to thirteen. 

° Décret of March 4, 1948. In addition to the Inspecteurs Générauz, there are several 
assistant grades of inspecteurs and adjoints à l’inspection. 
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More and more the new Inspecteurs Généraux appear to be developing into 
veritable general secretaries of the national government in the provinces. They 
are increasingly assuming a role never fully discharged by the préfets. Although 
the préfets are supposedly the agents of Paris and the focal point of the central 
government in the départements, in practice the central ministries developed 
the habit in many instances of ignoring the Ministry of the Interior and its 
agents—the préfets—insofar as the ministerial functions relating to the départe- 
ments were concerned. Certain local representatives of the Paris ministries 
(chefs de service départementaux), in carrying out their technical functions, had 
sought to deal independently and directly with local officials (conseils départe- 
mentaux and maires, etc.). This resulted upon occasion in confusing and costly 
duplication and overlapping of ministerial activities in the locality. It sometimes 
had the further effect of reducing the prestige and usefulness of the préfet. 

The new institution of Inspecteur Général has been able to check this unde- 
sirable trend and to enhance the value of the préfet. At the national level this 
change has been due in considerable measure to the stimulus of the Minister of 
the Interior. M. Moch, in speaking to an assemblage of préfets on May 18, 1949, 
pointed out that the Inspecteurs Généraux had not only carried out successfully 
the task for which they had been especially created (the preservation of internal 
order)!® but also had rendered service to various ministries, in particular, 
Finance, National Economy, Agriculture, Labor, Toeniatty, md the president 
of the Conseil National. 

M. Moch reminded the préfets that most of them had reacted unfavorably to 
the creation of the Inspecteurs Généraux, fearing that they represented a resur- 
rection of the Vichy hierarchy and a serious blow to their prerogatives. These 
apprehensions, however, were unfounded. Furthermore, continued Moch, the 
new officials were helping to bring together the various préfets in a region into 
closer contact, and thus to enhance the effectiveness of their operations. 

This coordination of the préfets as well as of the representatives of the 
ministries has been facilitated by the technique of assigning some Inspecteurs 
Généraux the second and simultaneous role of préfet in the headquarters départe- 
ment of their region. Four préfets—in Rennes, Toulouse, Lyon, and Metz— 
were given this double job. The other four, curiously, were instructed to operate 
out of Paris." The stated reason for employing the two contrasting methods is 
that a useful experimentation would result. Residence in Paris, supplemented 
by occasional visits to the region, would assure a closeness of contact between 


10 M. Moch had reference to the second wave of strikes during October and November, 
1948, succeeding the first in October, 1947, which had inspired the creation of the new in- 
stitution. The 1948 disorders were more easily suppressed. He suggested to the préfets in 
his audience that they—like himself—had felt more secure this later time due to the 
sureness of decision and rapidity of execution resulting from the effective decentraliza- 
tion of authority to these new civil officials in the regions concerned. 

n In July, 1949, the ratio was altered to five resident in the regions and three in Paris. 
One of those resident in Paris, M. Jouany, interestingly, was appointed to the Conseil 
d'Etat, where his administrative knowledge is put to another use. His successor, M. 
Haas-Pieard, is also Préfet of la Céte-d’Or, 
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the new institution and the Ministry of the Interior and the central govern- 
ment. On the other hand, residence in the region would give the new official a 
close familiarity with the daily problems of the region. This knowledge, in 
addition to his frequent association with local officials, would bolster his local 
standing. 

While it is too early to conclude which of the two methods is preferable, 
there appear to be certain advantages in a residence in the region. With the 
emphasis on his role as a coordinator, rather than a commander, the Inspecteur 
Général is particularly aided in his rapport with the préfets of his region by the 
fact of his service in the same work. 

The case of M. Emile Pelletier, Inspecteur Général of the region of Toulouse 
(Fifth) and Préfet of la Haute-Garonne, is illustrative of this point and also 
well indicates the types of contributions which this new post has made. To take 
an expression of the famous poet, Charles Peguy, Pelletier is among the new 
officials who have “le plus empli leur mission.’ “ 

In part, he is aided by the fact that he has had the longest service of the 
préfets of his region. Moreover, he is the préfet of the most important départe- 
ment of the region. However, the significant fact is that his authority is sug- 
gested, rather than imposed. He has no veto power over the decisions of the 
préfets. Such negative means, however, would not be effective in seeking the 
attainment of cooperation, particularly in the important area of economic 
affairs. 

In this field, unanimity is essential to success. For example, the fixing of meat 
prices is effected by prefectoral regulation in the individual départements. To 
achieve cooperation and to avoid the possibility of speculators taking advan- 
tage of a break in the administrative front, the Inspecteur Général assembles 
the various préfets in order to work out a common program. Thus, regional 
coordination is achieved without sacrificing local autonomy. 

Other instances of cooperative activity under the auspices of this official 
have been the creation of an interdepartmental sanatorium; the development 
of a program to stimulate more tourism in this region of the Pyrenees; the 
handling of the problem of clandestine immigration from Spain; and the work- 
ing out of coordinated departmental budgets. 

The advantage of flexibility achieved by means of informal coordination 
appears in that some subjects have not required the attention of all twelve of 
the départements in the region. For example, the tourist program interests only 
seven, the sanatorium only six, a certain water project only three, etc. Regard- 
ing these, as well as other economic and administrative matters, the Inspecteur 
Général has the additional task of keeping the central government informed. 
The consolidating of this operation in the hands of eight, rather than ninety, 
officials has simplified and aided the work of Paris officials. 

The new institution of Inspecteur Général has not impinged basically on the 
functions of the purely local governmental agencies, the assemblies or councils 
of the départements and the communes. In fact, as previously noted, the juris- 
diction of the préfets remains substantially unaltered, with the result that there 
are no official relationships between the Inspecteur Général and the local organs. 
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The préfet continues to be the point of contact between the national and local 
governments.” Moreover, he is still the adviser (tuteur) of the local assemblies, 
a role which has been his since long before this century.“ The Constitution of 
1946 implied a certain increase in the local functions of the councils vts-d-vis 
the préfets,4 and a legislative proposal has been advanced along this line. 
However, parliament has not approved this change (as of December, 1949). 
Even if such a modification were to be made, its effect would be largely illusory 
in view of the decreasing importance of the département in real economic and 
administrative terms.’ 

In conclusion, while the expression “super préfet’”? may give an exaggerated 
impression of the powers and position of the new regional officials, it is clear 
that practical necessity and influential governmental thinking have recently 
led to the creation and implementation of a significant device for regional 
coordination. The new agents have not supplanted the historic officers of local 
government, nor are they the instruments of any appreciable decentralization. 
However, it is quite probable that they will become increasingly effective in 
stimulating, coordinating, and improving the relations between the national 
ministries, the préfets, and the local units of government and in enabling Paris 
to handle better the many difficult problems of regional and national scope. 
The new institution has the advantage of not operating under rigid textual 
provisions. It may therefore develop empirically and adapt itself to the neces- 
sities of the hour—a factor essential to its utility and durability. 


2 Informally, the Inspecteur Général may make suggestions (e.g., regarding the budget 
of the département or commune), which he can ask the appropriate préfet to pass on to the 
assembly. 

13 The relationships between the préfet and the département are still governed by thc 
law of August 10, 1871, and those between the former and the commune by law of Apri: 
5, 1884. 

4 Article 87: “Les collectivités territoriales s’administrent librement par des Conseil: 
élus au suffrage universel. L’exécution des décisions de ces Conseils est assurée par leu“ 
Maire ou leur Président.” 

18 This proposal would make the president of the departmental council the chief oi 
departmental administration. The role of the préfet would be concentrated mainly in the 
area of coordinating the national officials in the area and representing national interests. 

16 For example, jurisdiction over roads has been increasingly transferred from tho 
départements to the national government. Prefectoral personnel ’are now under ‘national 
control, Departmental property has been turned over partially to national direction, etc. 
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The Amzrican Pourricar SctencE Review in November, 1925, contained a 
brief report* of a study and survey made in Delaware, Ohio, in connection with 
the 1924 presidential elections. This report was based on data sheets secured by 
interviewing over 4,000 individual residents of the community who were quali- 
fied voters. After the completion of these individual personal data the voters 
were separated from the non-voters by consulting the official poll books of 
the presidential election of November 4, 1924. The results were tabulated under 
the following heads: nativity, parentage, length of residence in the community, 
sex, age, race, family relationship, marital status, type of neighborhood, type 
of dwelling, education, religious affiliation and occupation. 

The percentage of voters and non-voters in each category made many inter- 
esting comparisons possible. The favorable attention given to the report by 
political scientists in many parts of the country seemed to bear out the belief 
of the author that the ‘microscopic study of political units has value.” 

In the fall of 1948, it was decided to repeat the study using the same proce- 
dures and exactly the same data sheets for the same community examined 
twenty-four years before. The purpose of the 1948 survey was two fold: (1) 
to make comparisons again between the various categories of voters, and (2) 
to make comparisons between the voting habits of voters in the same commu- 
nity now and twenty-four years ago. 

As in 1924 the personal solicitation in 1948 was done almost entirely by under- 
graduate students in political science at Ohio Wesleyan University. A group of 
advanced students under the supervision of members of the faculty was placed 
in charge of interviews in each precinct. Students were organized into canvass- 
ing teams for each precinct with a specially trained advanced student acting as 
captain. As in the earlier survey the student solicitors were cautioned not to 
be unduly aggressive in asking for information. Over 4,000 persons, eligible to 
vote, were interviewed. Since the estimated population of Delaware is about 
9,500, the data sheets represent a fairly complete record of the voters of the 
community. Every precinct of the city was canvassed with equal thoroughness, 
although very naturally a number of voters could not be reached because of 
absence from home and for other reasons, and a very small number refused to 
give the requested information. The data sheets of the voters were separated 
from those of the non-voters by using the official poll books for the 1948 presi- 
dential election. 

It would be unfair, of course, to generalize from such a limited study. On 
the basis of this local survey, however, the most satisfactory voting records were 
found among (1) voters in their fifties and sixties (although those in the sixties 


* Ben A. Arneson, “Non-Voting in a Typical Ohio Community,” AMERICAN POLITICAL 
Screncs Review, Vol. 19, pp. 816-825 (1925). 
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did not do as well as in 1924), (2) those living in the best neighborhoods, (8) 
persons who had been in college, (4) those engaged in banking, insurance or 
real estate, (5) those engaged in public service, including public officials, (6) 
professional men, including teachers, and (7) persons engaged in clerical occu- 
pations. Very poor voting records were found among (1) voters who had resided 
in the city less than two years, (2) voters in the twenty to thirty year age group, 
(3) those living in the poorest neighborhoods, (4) those with no religious 
affiliation, and (5) retired persons. 

In general the percentage of voters in the various categories followed much 
the same pattern in 1948 as in 1924. For example, the five religious denomina- 
tions which showed the best voting records in 1924 (Episcopalian, Presbyte- 
rian, Catholic, Reformed and Methodist) were also the leaders twenty-four 
years later—not in exactly the same order, to be sure. With one exception, 
however, the voting percentages of the five were slightly lower in 1948 than in 
1924. This is not surprising because the average participation of all voters 
dropped from 64.3 per cent in 1924 to 62.2 per cent in 1948. 

An interesting change took placè in the percentage of women voting (from 
57.1 per cent in 1924 to 61.5 per cent in 1948). Other instances of improvement 
in the voting participation included: (1) voters of foreign parentage (from 37.4 
per cent in 1924 to 62.6 per cent in 1948), (2) persons over seventy years of 
age (from 56.5 to 63.3 per cent), (3) colored voters (from 50.4 to 57.1 per cent), 
(4) public school teachers (from 72.5 to 77.5 per cent), and (5) those living in 
the best neighborhoods (from 74.0 to 80.0 per cent). 

At the same time certain categories showed decreases in voting participation. 
Among these were: (1) voters in their twenties (from 59.1 per cent in 1924 to 
49.7 per cent in 1948), (2) voters in the sixty year age group (from 81.2 to 69.9 
per cent), and (8) Those whose formal education terminated sometime during 
the high school level (from 69.6 to 60.2 per cent). Both business executives as 
well as members of the skilled and unskilled labor groups showed decreases. In 
some categories the total number of voters interviewed was so small as to make 
any generalizations of little or no value. Hence, no comparisons or comments 
are made. At any rate these are the results of two “microscopic” studies of the 
voting habits of the same community made twenty-four years apart, but with 
the use of exactly the same techniques and procedure. 


PERCENTAGES VOTING, 1924 AND 1948 


1924 1948 1924 1948 

WOER sne orea e oe akes 64.3 62.2 Sex 
PARENTAGE Male... ... cece eee eee 72.9 63.1 
NOLIVOs055 45553 9s 405Rs 64.8 60.8 * POWMAIE Lic siege bd dane eee ae 57.1 61.5 

NRO oo barn be ...+. 69.1 69.1 AGE 
FORCIED, oceans ees 37.4 62.6 Dead hens Wis cae po Rie ws 59.1 49.7 
TERM OF RESIDENCE IN Crry 30~39. ee cee eee 64.0 61.4 
Over two years.......... 65.9 62.4 ROAD; hin sa aerate 64.9 65.5 


Two years or less........ 48.6 44.6 yd i eee eee ee 69.8 69.9 


1924 
OOOO irae ce erste as 81.2 
GOs: atc Baawa neers 56.5 
RACE 
Whitassesseresnssa ridt > 65.0 
Colored.........0ceceees 50.4 
FaMILy RELATIONSHIP 
| 2 01: (6 (Pa aoe 71.7 
Whee eraa reino Eeen 57.2 
S AEE A EET, 67.9 
Daughter.............5- 66.3 
Parent. fet cars tates -43.0 
Boarder......-..eceseees 43.9 
Miscellaneous........... 63.9 
MARITAL CONDITION 
MATE? Miscd anes een ses 65.7 
Binge ites eens 60.7 
TYPE or NEIGHBORHOOD 
Very good...........0000. 74.0 
Góöd oe tiee Se O54 ees 67.6 
WO od ES EE E E 60.8 
POOR EA EEEE 44.5 
TYPE or DWELLING 
HOUSO. sy aoa tuana 64.9 
Apartment.............. 61.6 
Flati sa sale ieee ins Ae 65.8 
Sto Ons aana es exe we ate ts 66.7 
OWNERSHIP OF HOME 
Wie E E 68.9 
NOs enea e wen amrnes 57.8 
EDUCATION 
NOl isss ec cece cere eres 34.9 
Elementary............. 57.2 
High School............. 69.6 
College......... Baits dak ate 78.1 
RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION 
Methodist............05- 66.0 
Presbyterian... 22.60.00. 76.2 
Catholi¢ 2.560.809 caacnes 73.7 
Protestant. ..........40. 61.6 
Reformed............0-- 69.7 
Lutheran... 2... eee 65.7 
Baptiste srecan eae ees 56.1 


1948 
69.9 
63.3 


57.3 
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Episcopalian. ........... 
United Brethren......... 
Congregational.......... 
Seventh Day Adventist... 
Miscellaneous........... 


OCCUPATIONS 
Agriculture. .... TEE 
Manufacturing and 
Mechanical Industries— 
Business executives incl. 
contractors.......... 
Carpenters and painters. 
Laborers............6- 


WCB. cece en nw ere rn enne 


Transportation— 
- Railroad and traction 
employees........... 
Trade— 
Banking, insurance, and 
‘real estate........... 


Public service incl. public 
Officials’. icas eve ess 
Professional service— 
Professions, including 
doctors, lawyers, min- 


College teachers....... 
Public school teachers.. 


EE EE var aed ax 
Clerical occupations...... 
Housekeepers............ 
BtUdentes ai. dodo w chee as 


RONPOG 654 isis an Ore eaiws f 


54.5 
50.4 
46.8 


71.2 
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NEWS AND NOTES 
PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES AND INSTITUTES 


The International Political Science Association will hold its first Conference 
in Zurich, Switzerland, from September 4-9, 1950. Several joint sessions will 
be held with the International Sociological Association, which will meet during 
the same period, to discuss the “Role of Minorities in International Relations.” 
The following topics will be included on the agenda of the International Po- 
litical Science Association: 


a. Comparative electoral systems, with particular reference to their influence 
upon political parties, public opinion, and the nature of the political 
regime. 

b. The role of the citizen in a planned society, political and sociological 
aspects. 

c. What are the minimum conditions for an effective and permanent Union 
of States, with special reference to powers, jurisdiction, and finance? 


Information regarding the activities and program of the Association and 
the Conference can be obtained from its Executive Secretary-Treasurer, 
M. Jean Meynaud, 27, rue Saint-Guillaume, Paris 7e. Applications for indi- 
vidual membership may also be made to the Secretary-Treasurer. The dues 
are $2.00 per year for members of the American Political Science Association. 
Members receive the International Social Science Bulletin, published quarterly 
by UNESCO. 

The Provisional Executive Committee, of which Professor Quincy Wright is 
President, will meet during the Conference and will include in its discussions a 
consideration of teaching methods and the status of political science in univer- 
sities, the question of preparing a monograph on methodology and the publica- 
tion of an International Political Science Review. 

James K. Pollock, President of the American Political Science Association, 
has made tentative plans to represent the Association at the Zurich meeting. 


The International Committee for Comparative Law, organized under the 
auspices of UNESCO in March, 1949, will hold its first meeting for general 
discussion in London on Thursday, July 20, 1950. The meeting, which will be 
in association with the International Bar Association meeting to be held at the 
same time, will be devoted to the subject of the teaching of comparative law. 
Morning and afternoon sessions will be divided between two problems of pri- 
mary concern to teachers and students of comparative law, namely (1) the 
teaching of common law by schools of common law to persons trained in other 
systems, and (2) comparative law as a means of education in culture patterns. 
The common law discussion will be led by C. J. Hamson, reader in comparative 
law at the University of Cambridge, and will draw upon that University’s 
extensive experience, particularly with French jurists. The discussion of com- 
parative law in culture patterns will be led by René David, professor of com- 
parative civil law in the Faculty of Law of Paris. Chairmen of the two sessions 
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will be Dean Leon Julliot de la Morandiére of Paris and Professor H. C. Gut- 
teridge of Cambridge. 

The London sessions are but a part of the extensive program inaugurated 
by UNESCO in the field of law. A contract has been signed with the University 
of Paris to prepare the first of a series of volumes to be devoted to tensions 
caused by differences in the French and English legal systems. This work is 
part of the “tensions project” inaugurated three years ago by UNESCO and 
furthered by Otto Klineberg of Columbia University. 

The International Committee for Comparative Law brings together national 
organizations concerned with comparative law. For national groups having 
no fully representative national organizations it has endeavored to bring about 
the formation of such organizations. Especially has this been the case in Eng- 
land and the United States. In all probability the American Foreign Law 
Association will make application to represent the comparative lawyers of the 
United States on the International Committee. It is expected that groups from 
all continents will ultimately be represented. Meanwhile a provisional execu- 
tive committee, selected by UNESCO, continues to function under the chair-. 
manship of Dean de la Morandiére. Election of a new executive committee 
is expected to occur in 1951. Under present plans the comparative lawyers of 
the United States through their association would have a permanent seat on the 
executive committee. . 

Reports having to do with the work of the International Committee appear 
in the semi-annual bi-lingual International Social Science Bulletin, published 
by UNESCO and distributed in the United States by the Columbia University 
Press.—Joun N. HAZARD. 


The American Society for Public Administration held its annual conference 
in Washington, D.C., March 10-12, with a registration of 651 persons. Featured 
on the program of the conference were addresses by Gordon R. Clapp, chairman 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority and of the recent United Nations Survey 
Mission for the Middle East, and Thomas A. Morgan, chairman of the Board .. 
of Speary Corporation and of the President’s Advisory Committee on Manage- 
ment Improvement. The former spoke on administrative frontiers in the Middle 
East, while the latter described the purposes and activities of the Advisory 
Committee on Management Improvement. A summary of the conference 
sessions appears in the spring issue of the Public Administration Review. 

In addition to its annual conference, the Society held several regional meet- 
ings during the academic year 1949-50. These included a meeting for the Pacific 
Northwest area held in Seattle on September 30, a meeting for the Pacific 
Southwest area held in Los Angeles on November 10, and a meeting for the 
Southern area held in Knoxville on November 12. The Society now has 47 
local chapters which bring together public officials and teachers and students of 
public administration, as well as other interested persons. 


The Citizenship Clearing House of New York University held a series of 
conferences during the academic year 1949-50. These conferences were attended 
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by representatives of departments of political science and of institutions of 
higher learning, men engaged in active political life, and representatives of 
non-partisan political organizations. A conference for the New England area 
was held in Boston, November 18-19, with Lashley G. Harvey of Boston Uni- 
versity cooperating in planning the program. Chief Justice Arthur T. Vander- 
bilt of New Jersey, former Governor Joseph B. Ely of Massachusetts, and John 
C. Atkinson, city manager of Cambridge, addressed this meeting. At the invita- 
tion of President Harold W. Dodds of Princeton University, a conference was 
held on December 3 at Princeton for all the institutions of higher learning in 
New Jersey, and, at the invitation of President Arthur Fleming of the Ohio 
Wesleyan University, a conference for the institutions of higher learning in 
Ohio was held in Columbus December 9-10. The latter conference was ad- 
dressed by Charles P. Taft of Cincinnati. Ben A. Arneson, director of the In- 
stitute of Practical Politics of Ohio Wesleyan University, assisted the staff 
of the Citizenship Clearing House in making arrangements for this conference. 


The California Institute of World Affairs held its twenty-sixth annual ses- 
sion at Riverside, California, December 11-14, 1949, under the chancellorship 
of Rufus B. von Kleinsmid of the University of Southern California, and the 
directorship of Charles E. Martin of the department of political science of the 
University of Washington. Representatives of colleges and universities of the 
Pacific Coast area as well as government officials participated in the presenta- 
tion of the program, which was devoted to the general theme, “Prospects for 
World Stability.” Professor J. William Robinson, chairman of the department 
of political science of Whittier College, was elected director of the Institute for 
its twenty-seventh session, to be held in December, 1950. 


The seventh annual meeting of the Institute of Public Affairs of the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire was held December 14, 1949. Members of the New 
Hampshire Reorganization Commission participated in the program, which 
was devoted to state government reorganization. The meeting was addressed 
by Governor Sherman Adams of New Hampshire. 


A conference on modern France was held at Princeton, New Jersey, February 
i-4, under the joint sponsorship of the Institute for Advanced Study and 
Columbia, Harvard, Princeton and Yale Universities. Participants in the con- 
ference included representatives from sixteen American universities, the United 
States Department of State, and the Economic Cooperation Administration. 
A special feature of the program was a public lecture on ‘Approaches to an 
Understanding of Modern France” by André Robert Siegfried, French political 
scientist and economic geographer. 


A symposium on the topic, “The Soviet Union: Background, Ideology, 
Reality,” was presented at the University of Notre Dame February 7-8, 1950. 
Included in this symposium were papers by Waldemar Gurian, professor of 
political science at the University of Notre Dame and editor. of the Review of 
Politics; Michael Karpovich, professor of history and chairman of the Slavic 
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department of Harvard University; Stephen Kertesy, former Hungarian 
minister to Italy and now visiting professor at Yale Law School; Philip E. 
Mosely, professor of history and international relations and member of the 
Russian Institute at Columbia University; Valadimir Petrov, instructor at 
Yale University; Naum Jasny, economist and member of the Food Research 
‘Institute at Stanford University; N. S. Timasheff, professor of sociology at 
Fordham University; and Francis Dvornik, professor at the Dumbarton Oaks 
Research Center of Harvard University. The symposium was sponsored by a 
committee on international relations which is financed in part by a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. The committee was organized by the University 
of Notre Dame in October, 1949. 


The Minnesota World Affairs Center sponsored a Far East Institute Febru- 
ary 17-19, in cooperation with the University of Minnesota. The Institute was 
addressed by A. T. Steele, American newsman who has covered China for the 
New York Times and the Chicago Daily News; U So Nyun, Burmese ambassa- 
dor to the United States; and Livingston T. Merchant, deputy assistant secre- 
tary for Far Eastern affairs, United States Department of State. Other partici- 
pants on the program included: Colonel Roland S. Henderson, former military 
government officer for Nara Prefecture, Japan; Herman S$. Reisig, international 
relations secretary, Council for Social Action of the Congregational Christian 
Churches of America; Mrs. Theodore D. Walser, field representative, Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom; and Jan O. M. Broek, George 
P. Conger, Richard B. Mather, Harold S. Quigley, Robert F. Spencer, Roland 

. S. Vaile, and George B. Vold, all of the University of Minnesota. 


Two Institutes will be conducted by the University of Denver during the 
period June 19 to July 21. An Institute on International Administration will 
have as lecturers officials of the United States Department of State and the 
‘United Nations and its specialized agencies. The course of study will be devoted 
in part to the following subjects: “Concepts of International Administration,” 
“Administrative Problems in the Development of the United Nations,”. “Ad- 
ministrative Problems in the Operation of the United Nations Specialized 
Agencies,” “Administrative Problems in the Conduct of United States Activi- 
ties Abroad,” and “International Administration and United States Foreign 
Policy.” The Institute will be under the direction of Albert H. Rosenthal, of 
the University of Denver. . 

An Institute.for the Study of the Soviet Union will feature a series of lectures 
by four members of the faculty of Harvard University: Merle Fainsod, professor 
of government; Alexander Gerschenkron, associate professor of economics 
and director of the Economic Project at the Russian Research Center; Alex 
Inkeles, lecturer on social relations and research associate of the Russian Re- 
search Center; and Michael Karpovich, professor of Russian history. C. Dale 

, Fuller of the department of international relations of the University of Denver 
will serve as coordinator for this Institute. 
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The third session of the Mount Holyoke Institute on the United Nations will 
be held in South Hadley, Massachusetts, from June 25 to July 22, 1950. The 
theme for this session is: “Toward a World Community.” The weekly program 
topics are: “Building the Foundations: Technical Assistance and Point Four,” 
“Extending the Community of Nations: Germany and Japan,” “Developing 
Regional Groupings: Intermediate or Final Step,” and “Prospects for a World 
Community: A Five Year Appraisal of the United Nations.” Weekly trips to 
Lake Success will be a special feature of the session. 


The 1950 Institute for Annual Review of United Nations Affairs will be held 
June 26-30 under the joint auspices of the Program of Studies in United Nations 
and World Affairs of New York University and the Department of Public 
Information of the United Nations. The program of the Institute will include 
a review by United Nations officials of the activities of the United Nations 
during the past year. Day sessions will be held at Lake Success, and evening 
sessions will be held at New York University. 


The second annual Colgate University conference on American foreign 
policy will be held at Hamilton, New York, July 7-13, 1950, with Charles R. 
Wilson as director. The conference will feature a series of panels, symposia and 
round-tables on the general theme, “American Foreign Policy: An Offensive 
for Freedom.” The round tables will be devoted to the following topics: ‘‘Round- 
up on Point Four,” “Business and Foreign Policy,” ‘The United Nations: 
Economic and Social Activities,” “Latin America,” “The Far East,” “Russia, 
Central Europe and the Near East,” and “Strategic Considerations and Foreign 
Policy.” The program for the conference was developed in consultation with 
the Division of Public Liaison of the United States Department of State, the 
United States Mission to the United Nations, the United States Nationa! 
Commission of UNESCO, the Foreign Policy Association, the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, the New York Citizens’ Council, and the Adult Education 
Bureau of the New York State Education Department. 


The Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan will hold its 
third Institute in Survey Research Techniques July 24 to August 18, 1950. 
In connection with this Institute, courses will be offered for university instruc- 
tors, graduate students, and persons employed in business and governmentel 
research. 


A special summer session in Latin American studies, emphasizing political 
science in Hispanic America, will be conducted at the University of North 
Carolina in the summer of 1950. The faculty for the session will include repre- 
sentatives from the modern language, political science, history, geography ard 
anthropology departments of the University. In addition, the faculty will in- 
clude J. Lloyd Mecham of the University of Texas, as well as several distin- 
guished Latin American historians and political scientists. Collaborating wi-h 
the University of North Carolina in sponsoring the session will be the Institute 
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of Latin American Studies at Chapel Hill. The session will be the third of a 
series of cooperative summer schools conducted by the University of North 
Carolina, the University of Texas, and Tulane and Vanderbilt Universities. 
These four universities are participating in a broad program of Latin-American 
studies under the provision of a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


A program for visiting German experts on the subject of American legislation 
and legislative processes was recently inaugurated at the University of Michi- 
gan, in cooperation with the Commission on Occupied Areas. The department 
of political science of the University of Michigan has had major responsibility 
for conducting this program. The program was planned with a view toward 
providing opportunities for observation and study at the federal, state and local 
levels, as well as with a view toward emphasizing democratic influences in the 
total legislative process and in legislative-administrative relationships. The 
first group of German experts, some of them members of German legislative 
bodies, arrived in the United States early in March. 


Responding to a suggestion originating with the Washington chapter of the 
American Political Science Association, the United States Office of Education 
has made arrangements to assist persons visiting Washington, D.C., for con- 
ducting research in political science. It will assist visiting political scientists in 
finding persons in various government and private agencies in the Washington 
area, who know the nature and location of their agencies’ documents, who are 
able to explain the agencies’ programs, organization, and operations, who are 
acquainted with those of the agencies’ displays and exhibits which may be use- 
ful in explaining to interested visitors the agencies’ activities, or who may be 
available to talk with visiting groups about the agencies’ work. Claude E. 
Hawley, chief for social science in the Office of Education, will attempt to 
facilitate the arrangement of interviews and conferences between government 
officials and the visiting scholars. The Office is working with the committee on 
the advancement of political science teaching and the research committee of 
the American Political Science Association in conducting studies of current 
teaching practices and research projects in political science. 


The University of Denver recently observed significant anniversaries in the 
history of Czechoslovakia with a view toward emphasizing the influence which 
the Czechoslovakian tragedy may have in strengthening American concepts 
of democracy and freedom. The program for the celebration of the anniversaries 
included a panel of three authorities in foreign affairs: Josef Korbel, former 
Czechoslovak ambassador to Yugoslavia; Richard Brown of the United States 
Department of State; and 8. Harrison Thomsen, professor of history of the 
University of Colorado and editor of the Journal of Ceniral European Affairs. 


The American University, Washington, D.C., announces the award of four- 
teen Dunham-Devor fellowships in public management to federal employees. 
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Selectees for the eleventh administrative intern program are: Cumbie Bowen 
and Arthur M. Martin, Department of Agriculture; Richard B. Belknap and 
Aubrey A. Gunnels, Department of the Army; Eugene G. Brame and John 
M. Williams, Civil Service Commission; Charles T. Dye, Federal Security 
Agency; Milton J. Friedman and Donald L. Goodwin, General Services Ad- 
ministration; Richard L, Saintsing, United States Maritime Commission; 
Carl W. Easton and Laurin A. Knutson, Department of the Navy; and Edward 
J. Bush and Harry V. Elkner, Veterans Administration. Selection of the interns 
is based on a screening process, which includes review of experience and aca- 
demic records, recommendations of employing agencies, written examinations, 
and personal interviews. 


A school of Public Administration was recently created at Florida State 
University as successor to the department of public administration which was 
organized at the University in 1947. The staff of the School includes Wilson 
K. Doyle, dean; Michael P. Balwan, E. Maxwell Benton and Edward Eikman, 
associate professors; Lewis J. Lapham, assistant professor; Juanita Gibson, 
instructor; and Angus Laird, supervisor of the Florida state merit system, and 
D. P. Wolfe, city manager of Albany, Georgia, visiting professors. The School 
has inaugurated a research and instructional program and is rendering consulta- 
tion services to public officials. It sponsored more than thirty lectures by state 
and federal officials during the academic year 1949-50. 


The bureau of municipal research of the University of Texas became the 
Institute of Public Affairs with an expanded program of research, training and 
consultation services, on February 1, 1950. The staff of the bureau forms the 
nucleus for the staff of the Institute, while additional personnel is to be em- 
ployed as the new program develops. Stuart A. MacCorkle, professor of govern- 
ment at the University of Texas and director of the bureau of municipal re- 
search since 1937, has been named director of the Institute. 


Ralph J. Bunche, United Nations mediator in Palestine, is the recipient of 
the first annual Yale Political Union award for distinguished public service. 
The award was presented on the occasion of the Gardner White Memorial 
debate meeting in January. 


John M. Gaus of Harvard University was guest lecturer at Emory University 
during the week of January 16, 1950. His engagements for the week included an 
address before the Georgia Academy of Social Sciences on the topic, “The 
Place of the States in the Federal System.” In addition, he delivered a series 
of lectures before classes in political science and conducted a seminar on the 
topic, “The Role of Administration in the Process of Government.” Participants 
in the seminar included members of the faculties of Emory and neighboring 
universities as well as representatives of civic organizations and local, state and 
federal offices in Atlanta. 


The University of Minnesota and its department of political science were 
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hosts on March 6 to a Japanese Diet delegation consisting of fourteen persons 
and including ten members of the Diet. 


Professor Andrew Nuquist has recently been given leave with salary by the 
trustees of the University of Vermont in order to permit him to spend the 
summer in the field surveys which are being made by the Committee on the 
Advancement of Teaching under the chairmanship of Professor Marshall 
Dimock. The Committee on the Advancement of Teaching has received an 
additional grant of $10,000 from the Carnegie Corporation in order to complete 
further studies in preparation for a final report. 


Professors Herman Beyle of Syracuse University and R. C. Spencer of Coe 
College have been appointed to represent the American Political Science Associ- 
ation on a committee on Mathematical Training of Social Scientists estab- 
lished by the Mathematical Association of America. 


Professor Joseph Ray of the University of Maryland will represent the 
American Political Science Association on the National Committee for the 
Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth. 


Fulbright Act Opportunities for Political Scientists. The Fulbright Act provides 
for a program of educational exchange with the following countries: United 
Kingdom and British Colonial Dependencies, Australia, Egypt, Iran, Belgium 
and Luxembourg, France, Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, Burma, the Philip- 
pines, New Zealand, India, and Norway. Programs for Austria, Turkey, Korea, 
Pakistan, and Thailand are in the process of formulation. The senior members 
of the American Political Science Association will be interested in the oppor- 
tunities for obtaining visiting lectureships or for pursuing advanced research, 
while student members will be interested in the assistance offered for further 
graduate study. Heads of departments and university and college administra- 
tors will be interested in the facilities provided by the program to bring foreign 
scholars to their institutions as lecturers or staff members on research projects. 
Since the funds which support the program are in foreign currencies, it should 
be borne in mind that foreigners receive only travel grants to the United States 
and that they therefore must have other means of financial support for living 
and travel while in this country. The maximum expenditure which any country 
can spend on the program in any one year is the equivalent in its foreign cur- 
rency of one million dollars. 

The general supervision of the program, including the approval of policies and 
projects and the selection of all candidates and institutions participating in the 
program, both in the United States and abroad, is the responsibility of the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships, consisting of ten members appointed by the president 
and serving without compensation. The responsibility for the general adminis- 
tration of the program rests with the Division of International Exchange of 
Persons of the Department of State. At the request of the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships, four agencies in the United States have been designated to assist 
in the selection of candidates and in performing related services: The Commit- 
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tee on International Exchange of Persons of the Conference Board of Associated 
Research Councils, for lecturing and advanced research awards; the Institute 
of International Education, for applications for graduate and predoctoral 
research awards; the United States Office of Education, for elementary and 
secondary-school teaching awards; and the American Council on Education, 
for awards to teach in American schools abroad. 

The Board of Foreign Scholarships carries out its responsibilities in each 
participating country through an American educational commission or founda- 
tion. This commission or foundation usually consists of an equal number of 
nationals of the respective country and of American citizens resident in the 
country. Its responsibility includes the formulation and general administration 
of the annual program for the country, the preliminary selection and recom- 
mendation of candidates for travel grants to the United States, and assistance 
in the institutional placement of United States candidates. 

The Conference Board Committee is assisted in the selection of candidates 
for advanced awards by advisory selection committees set up on a subject- 
matter basis. There were sixty such committees this year. Although interna- 
tional relations and political science are regarded as distinct fields, for the past 
two years the same advisory committee has functioned for both. This commit- 
tee has set very high standards in making recommendations to the Conference 
Board Committee. It considers it of utmost importance that awards be given 
in the initial years only to those representatives of the United States who show 
unquestioned promise of being able to contribute to the success of the program. 
This standard, however, permits considerable variations in fields of specializa- 
tion, method of approach, and level of lecturing and research. In reviewing 
applications, weight is also given to the suitability of the applicants’ projects 
to the respective countries to which the applicants wish to go. 

Recommendation by an advisory selection committee is only the first step 
in the process of selection. Since the total number of candidates recommended 
without reservation by advisory selection committees in all fields far exceeds 
the total number of openings, the Conference Board Committee is faced with 
the difficult task of selecting candidates from the lists recommended by the 
advisory committees. Among the factors determining selection are the specific 
requests for scholars in certain designated fields made by the- United States 
educational foundations in response to particular current needs of the respec- 
tive countries. These openings vary from year to year. This means that for 
most of the country programs even well qualified and outstanding candidates 
often cannot be accommodated. 

The usual length of time for which a grant is made is the academic year, al- 
though, in exceptional cases, an award may be granted for six months. The 
amount of the award, payable entirely in foreign currency, is ordinarily suff- 
cient to cover the costs of living and travel within the foreign country and 
provides an additional allowance for dependents to accompany the grantee. 
Transportation to and from the United States is provided if payable in the 
currency of the foreign country. Modest supplementary grants-in-aid for ad- 
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vanced research projects are also available on the basis of demonstrated need. 

Awards to political scientists for the academic year 1949-50 were made as 
follows: to Wilfred E. Binkley, professor of political science at Ohio Northern 
University, to serve as visiting lecturer in political science at Oxford University, 
England; to Guy H. Dodge, associate professor of political science at Brown 
University, for research in political science at the University of Paris; to Robert 
K. Gooch, professor of political science at the University of Virginia, for re- 
search in political science at the University of Paris; to Selden Gale Lowrie, 
professor of political science at the University of Cincinnati, to serve as visiting 
lecturer in political science at the University of New Zealand; to John T. 
Salter, associate professor of political science at the University of Wisconsin, 
to lecture at the University of the Philippines; and to Foster H. Sherwood, 
assistant professor of political science at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, for research in political science at Oxford University, England. 

The programs for 1951-52 will be announced in the late summer or early 
autumn. Those interested in applying for lecturing or advanced research a- 
wards, or in requesting the services of a visiting foreign scholar, should address 
their inquiries to the executive secretary of the Conference Board of Associ- 
ated Research Councils, Committee on International Exchange of Persons, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. Inquiries concerning awards 
for graduate study or pre-doctoral research should be addressed to the secretary 
of the Fulbright Program at the college or university in which the student is 
enrolled or to the director of the Fulbright Division, The Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, 2 ‘West 54th Street, New York 19, New York.—Ernest §. 
GRIFFITH. 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Spencer Albright of the department of political science at the University of 
Richmond is a visiting member of the faculty of Emory University for the sum- 
mer quarter of 1950. 


Richard N. Baisden has been appointed assistant professor and director of 
the curriculum in applied politics and economics at Occidental College. 


Paul Beckett has been promoted to an associate professorship in public ad- 
ministration at the State College of Washington. 


George I. Blanksten will be on leave from Northwestern University for the 
academic year 1950-51 for study and research in Latin America under a grant 
from the Social Science Research Council. He will be a visiting professor at 
the Universidad Mayor de San Andrés, La Paz, Bolivia, for a six weeks term 
beginning on July 5. 


Henry §. Block has been appointed acting director of the Fiscal Division of 
the Department of Economic Affairs of the United Nations. 


Royden Dangerfield, now professor of political science at the University of 


w 
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Wisconsin, will become professor of political science and director of the Insti- 
tute of Government and Public Affairs of the University of Illinois on August 1. 


Herman Finer of the department of political science at the University of 
Chicago is a visiting member of the faculty of the University of Miami (Florida) 
for the first summer session of 1950. 


Dayton E. Heckman has been promoted to an associate professorship at 
Ohio State University. 


Frederick W. Heimberger recently became dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences of Ohio State University. 


Russell O. Hess has resigned his position in the department of government 
at the University of Miami (Florida) to accept a position in Washington, D. C. 


Lane W. Lancaster, chairman of the department of political science of the 
University of Nebraska, is visiting professor of political science at the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii for the summer session of 1950. 


Albert Lepawsky, on leave from the University of Alabama for the period 
April 15 to October 1, 1950, is serving as a member of the United Nations 
Mission of Technical Assistance to Bolivia. 


Harvey C. Mansfield was on part-time leave from Ohio State University 
during the winter quarter of 1950 to assist in the drafting of the report of the 
Connecticut Commission on State Government Organization. 


Edward W. Mill, formerly chief of the political section of the American 
Embassy in Manila, has been assigned to Surabaya, Indonesia, as principal 
officer and consul. 


Louis Nemzer has been promoted to an associate professorship at Ohio 
State University. 


Frank W. Prescott, chairman of the department of political science at the 
University of Chattanooga, is a visiting member of the faculty of Emory 
University for the summer quarter of 1950. 


Coleman B. Ransone has been promoted to an assistant professorship in 
political science at the University of Alabama. 


J. E. Reeves is serving as acting head of the department of political science 
at the University of Kentucky during the absence of Amry Vandenbosch, head 
of the department. 


Robert L. Sommerville, formerly chief sub-editor of the London News Chroni- 
cle, was visiting lecturer in political science at the University of Alabama for 
the spring quarter of 1950. 


Henry R. Spencer, professor emeritus of political science at Ohio Statc 
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University, was visiting professor of political science at Tulane University, 
New Orleans, for the second semester of the academic year 1949-50. 


David Spitz has been promoted to an assistant professorship at Ohio State 
University. 


J. Ben Stalvey of the department of government of the University of Miami 
(Florida) is visiting professor of political science at West. Virginia University 
for the summer of 1950. l 


Willem J. Thorbecke recently resigned from his position as visiting professor 
of political science at Emory University to accept a position in Washington, 
D.C. | 


Amry Vandenbosch is on a six months’ leave of absence from the University 
of Kentucky for study in Southeast Asia. 


D. D. Wallace, professor emeritus of Wofford College, was a visiting member 
of the political science faculty of Emory University for the spring quarter of 
1950. 


£ 


Robert E. Ward, instructor in political science at the University of Michigan, 
left the United States in February for a year of research at the University of 
Michigan Center for Japanese Studies at Okayama City. 


James Watson, formerly assistant professor of political science at the 
University of Oklahoma, has joined the staff of the department of government 
at the University of Miami (Florida) as instructor. 


Howard White of the department of government at Miami University (Ohio) 
was recently named chairman of a committee created by the Ohio Program 


Commission to study the advisability of calling a constitutional convention in 
Ohio. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE NUREMBERG TRIALS AS SOURCES OF RECENT 
GERMAN POLITICAL AND HISTORICAL MATERIALS 


From July, 1945, until July, 1949, the Palace of Justice in Nuremberg 
housed the world’s greatest research institute of European foreign relations and 
history, and of German government, military and business administration. 
This organization, known officially as the United States Office of Chief of Coun- 
sel for War Crimes, was the agency in charge of prosecuting 199 major German 
war criminals in thirteen trials for crimes against the peace, war crimes, crimes 
against humanity and membership in criminal organizations.! 

Out of the 199 defendants 38 were aquitted. Their names are marked in this 
article with an asterisk. Thirty-six defendants were sentenced to death and 
eighteen of them executed. Twenty-three persons were sentenced to life im- 
prisonment and 102 to prison terms ranging from one and one-half to twenty- 
five years. 

The tremendous amount of documentary and testimonial evidence brought to 
light in the course of the trials covers political, historical, legal, sociological, 
and economic events for the period from 1918 to 1948. Expressed in figures, the 
Nuremberg material amounts to about 2,500 pages of judgments running to 
one million words. The Court transcripts total 134,765 mimeographed pages 
averaging 250 words in addition to 10,000 printed pages of the record of the 
International Military Tribunal. 

A very important part of the Nuremberg research material consists of 42,000 
Court exhibits of various sizes, mainly of German origin, all of them numbered 
individually. Two-fifths of them were introduced by the prosecution, three- 
fifths by the defense. In addition, tens of thousands of documents have been 
screened for possible use and partly incorporated into so-called document books. 
The total of documents reproduced for the trials amounts to more than 750,000 
mimeographed pages.? Most of the documents were captured by the United 
States Armed Forces after the defeat of the Third Reich in May, 1945. They 
consist of German Foreign Office files, the files of other German departments 
such as the Reich Chancellery,’ the Reich Central Security Office (RSHA), 


1 During the trial before the International Military Tribunal (IMT) against Hermann 
Goering, Rudolf Hess, et al., Justice Robert H. Jackson of the United States Supreme 
Court, Washington, D. C., was the United States Chief of Counsel for War Crimes; 
during the twelve subsequent trials, Brigadier General Telford Taylor was the Chief of 
Counsel. 

i 3 Brief survey of the records of the Nuremberg War Crime Trials. By Fred Niebergall, 
Chief of the Document Division. (Nuremberg: mimeographed as press release. 1949.) 

3 These files are now located in England; microfilms are kept by the United States 
Department of State and the British Foreign Office which, with the French Foreign Min- 
istry, are publishing parts of the material. These volumes are already published: Documents 
on German Foreign Policy; Volume I: From Neurath to Ribbentrop, September 1937-Sep- 
tember 1938; Volume II: Germany and Czechoslovakia, 1937-1988. (Washington, D. C.: 
United States Government Printing Office. 1949. Pp. cv, 1220 and pp. lxxxv, 1070.); 
Nazi-Soviet Relations 1939-1941. (Washington, D. C.: Department of State. 1948. Pp. 
xxxiii, 362.) 
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the Ministry for Occupied Eastern Areas, also known as the Alfred Rosenberg 
files, and the military files of the various German armies.‘ Besides the tons of 
captured official documents, confiscated correspondence records of the Fried- 
rich Flick, I. G. Farben and Alfred Krupp industrial empires became part of 
the Nuremberg collection. 

The research on the foreign language material for the use of the prosecuting 
attorneys and the tribunals was a difficult and responsible assignment. For- 
tunately, the prosecution had on its staff highly qualified multi-lingual Ameri- 
can and British research associates, familiar with German government, military 
and business administration. Defense counsel had at their disposal hundreds of 
Nazi diplomats, and military, government, and business associates of the 
defendants, who worked untiringly for their former superiors, the 199 of the 
Nuremberg dock. Since most of these researchers had worked as Hitler’s officials 
for twelve years, they were fully familiar with the sources of the documentary 
evidence, the German office routine, the ways of governmental control, the 
analysis of signatures, and other factors of importance for the evaluation of the 
material. l 

In connection with the trials, the Office of Chief of Counsel investigated 
thousands of suspects, and prosecution and defense counsel interviewed nu- 
merous witnesses from many European countries who testified or gave deposi- 
tions. Among them were almost all former German diplomats and generals of 
the armed forces and élite guard formations. Non-German witnesses included 
such key figures as Lords Robert Vansittart and Edward W. Halifax of Eng- 
land, Premier Paul Reynaud of France, Regent Nicolaus von Horthy of 
Hungary, and the Commissioner for Danzig, Carl Burckhardt of Switzerland. 

Usually, research institutions publish their findings in book or pamphlet 
form, either printed or mimeographed. In substance, the Office of Chief of 
Counsel and the defense have done the same. But since the research work served — 
the conduct of international trials, the results were prepared as trial briefs and 
document books of prosecution and defense, as pre-trial interrogation records, 
and as Court transcripts. In thirteen judgments, the tribunals laid down their 
findings. Since the conduct of the trials was quadrilingual before the IMT, 
and bilingual in the other cases, nearly all material is available in English 
and German. 

No scholar and student can analyze the recent past and the contemporary 
scene without looking into the Nuremberg records and document collections.® 
Only a small part of the material has been published as yet, namely the 41 
volumes of records and original documents of the trial before the International 
Military Tribunal,® and the nine volumes of prosecution briefs and English 


4 A great part of the military documents used in Nuremberg were provided from the 
valuable collection of the Department of the Army, Washington, D. C. 

5Thie paper is not concerned with other German material kept in the various 
governmental departments and the Library of Congress in Washington, D. C. 

6 Trial of the Major War Criminals before the International Military Tribunal. (Nurem- 
berg, Germany. 1949. 41 volumes.) The excellent chronological, subject, and name in- 
dices are of great value not only for research on the IMT case but also as providing 
leads for research work on the subsequent twelve cases. (Blue series.) 
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translations of the IMT documents.’ Fortunately, a fifteen volume publication 
of the indictments, judgments, and other important portions of the records of 
the twelve subsequent cases is in preparation and the first volumes have already 
been published.® Even after these fifteen volumes have appeared, about ninety 
per cent of the Nuremberg material will still be available only in mimeographed 
form. 

In view of this situation, the scholar engaged in research on the Nuremberg 
material must, first of all, find out which Nuremberg defendant has been con- 
nected with his particular field of interest.” For instance, if he is working in 
German foreign relations, he has to consult the files concerning the former 
German foreign ministers Constantin von Neurath and Joachim von Ribben- 
trop, and state secretaries Ernst von Weizsaecker or Gustav Adolf Steengracht 
von Moyland. The next step would be the consultation of the trial briefs written 
on these four persons. They contain the references to the testimonial and docu- 
mentary evidence on the particular subject. 

In order to show how the trial briefs of prosecution and defense are organized, 
a representative sample will be given from the Wilhelmstrasse case. The State 
Secretary of the Foreign Office, Ernst von Weizsaecker, and his Under Secre- 
tary, Ernst Woermann, were on trial for crimes against the peace, war crimes, 
crimes against humanity and membership in a criminal organization. For the 
convenience of the Tribunal, final trial briefs were written by the prosecution 
and defense on Weizsaecker’s and Woermann’s participation in the aggression 
against Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Low Countries, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, the Balkans and the United States. Another brief—of about 300 mimeo- 
graphed pages—concerned their participation in the annihilation program 
against six million European Jews. A further brief dealt with Weizsaecker’s 
alleged resistance activities. 

The briefs contain the references to the Court transcript and to the various 
documents assembled in document books. After the documents had been col- 
lected, verified, analyzed, translated and mimeographed, they were divided 
up according to defendants and subdivided according to topics or vice versa. 
Therefore, document books exist on nearly all phases of activities of the leading 
officials of the German Reich, e.g. on von Ribbentrop’s or von Weizsaecker’s 
connection with the invasion against Poland, or with the deportation of Catho- 
lic priests and Jews to extermination camps. 

In a similar manner, the defense counsel prepared their document books, 
assembling for instance affidavits of character witnesses or documents of his- 
torical significance in order to prove that their clients had signed some of the 


7 Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression. (Washington, D. C.: United States Government 
Printing Office. 1946. 8 volumes.) See also International Conference on Military Trials, 
London 1946. By Robert H. Jackson. (Washington, D. C.: Department of State.“ Publica- 
tion 8080, 1949. Pp. xx, 441.) (Red series.) 

8 Trials of War Criminals; The Medical Case. (Washington, D. C.: United State; 
Government Printing Office. 1949. 2 volumes.) An excellent selection from the available 
material. (Green series.) 

? About one hundred scholars and students in the United States and Germany are 
already doing research work on the Nuremberg material, 
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prosecution documents for certain political reasons or could be credited with 
“inner resistance” against the Hitler regime.'° 

The majority of documents in these books became Court exhibits. Others, 
often not less important for research work, were not admitted in evidence by 
the Court because-of prosecution or defense objections against their technical 
admissibility. 

These samples show that the names and positions of the defendants are 
important keys for the researcher. Therefore, an index of the names of the de- 
fendants and their positions will be given together with a survey of the main 
subjects investigated and analyzed in the thirteen trials." 

The IMT Case. The defendants in this case were Hermann Goering (Reich 
Marshal, Plenipotentiary of the Four Year Plan, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Luftwaffe); Rudolf Hess (Deputy of the Fuehrer); Joachim von Ribbentrop 
(Reich Foreign Minister); Wilhelm Keitel (Chief of the High Command of the 
Armed Forces); Ernst Kaltenbrunner (Chief of the Reich Security Office 
RSHA); Alfred Rosenberg (Reich Leader for Spiritual Indoctrination and 
Minister for Occupied Eastern Territories); Hans Frank (Governor General of 
Poland); Wilhelm Frick (Reich Minister of the Interior and Reich Protector 
of Bohemia and Moravia); Julius Streicher (Gauleader of Frankonia, Editor 
of Der Stuermer); Walter Funk (Reich Bank President and Minister of Eco- 
nomics); Hjalmar Schacht* (Reich Bank President and Minister of Economics); 
Karl Doenitz (Commander-in-Chief of the German Navy); Erich Raeder 
(Commander-in-Chief of the German Navy); Baldur von Schirach (Reich 
Youth Leader, Gauleader of Vienna); Fritz Sauckel (Plenipotentiary for Labor 
Allocation); Alfred Jodl (Chief of Operations, High Command of Armed 
Forces); Franz von Papen* (Vice Chancellor, Special Plenipotentiary to Aus- 
tria, Ambassador to Turkey); Arthur Seyss-Inquart (Reich Governor of Aus- 
tria, Deputy Governor of Poland, Reich Commissioner of the Netherlands); 
Albert Speer (Reich Minister for Armament and War Production); Constantin 
von Neurath (Reich Foreign Minister, Reich Protector of Bohemia and 


10 The following German-language publications, written by Gisevius of the Police 
Administration, von Hassel of the Foreign Service, the author Pechel, the lawyer and 
officer von Schlabrendorff and the poet Rainer Hildebrandt of the Action Group against 
Inhumanity, are important contributions to the history of the German resistance move- 
ment: Bis zum bittern Ende. By Hans Bernd Gisevius. (Zuerich: Fretz & Wasmuth 
Verlag. 1946. Vol. I, pp. 469; Vol. II, pp. 462.); Vom andern Deutschland. By Ulrich von 
Hassel. (Zuerich: Atlantic Verlag. 1946. Pp. 416.); Deutscher Widerstand. By Rudolf 
Pechel. (Zuerich: Eugen Rentsch Verlag. 1949. Pp. 348.); Offiziere gegen Hitler. By F. von 
Schlabrendorff and Gero von S. Gaevernitz. (Zuerich: Europa Verlag. Pp. 203.); Wir sind 
die Letzten; Aus dem Leben des Widerstandskaempfers Albrecht Haushofer und seiner 
Freunde. By Rainer Hildebrandt. (Neuwied-Berlin: Michael Verlag. 1949. Pp. 207.) 

1 For further details see: Nuremberg Trials, War Crimes and International Law. By 
Telford Taylor. (New York: Carnegie Foundation for International Peace. 1949. Pp. i, 
128.) A German translation of this excellent study is in preparation. A French edition has 
already been published. See also Final Report to The Secretary of War on the Nuremberg 
War Crimes Trials under Control Council Law No. 10. By Telford Taylor. (Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office. 1949. Pp. vii, 345.) 
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Moravia); Hans Fritzsche* (Ministerial Director in the Propaganda Ministry, 
in charge of German Radio); Martin Bormann (Chief of the Nazi Party Chan- 
cellery). 

The defendants were charged with conspiracy to commit crimes against the 
peace, war crimes and crimes against humanity. The trial briefs submitted to 
the IMT cover the organization of the Nazi Party and State, the means used 
by the Nazi conspirators in gaining totalitarian control in the political, mili- 
tary, administrative, educational, cultural, spiritual and labor fields; the eco- 
nomic aspects of the conspiracy; the launching of wars of aggression from the 
early plotting to December, 1941; the slave labor program and the concentra- 
tion camps; the persecution of Jews, Germanization and spoliation and the 
plunder of art treasures. Additional trial briefs submitted to the Tribunal 
contained a catalog of the sins of the individual defendants and the indicted 
organizations such as the Nazi Party Leadership Corps, the Reich Cabinet*, 
the SA Storm Troopers*, the SS Elite Guard Schutzstaffeln, the Gestapo with 
the SD Security Service and the General Staff of the High Command of the 
Armed Forces*. The complete records of this trial are printed in English, 
French, and German. However, the documents are published in the original 
language, that is generally in German.” The trial briefs of the prosecution 
and the prosecution documents have been printed in eight English language 
volumes.” Recently published German, French and British source books are of 
additional value. 


12 Trial of the Major War Criminals before the International Military Tribunal. Op. cit. 

13 Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression. Op. cit. 

14 Portraet eines Menschheitsverbrechers; Alfred Rosenberg. By Serge Lang and Ernst von 
Schenck. (St. Gallen: Verlag Zollikofer and Co. 1947. Pp. xii, 356.) An analysis of defense 
material written by Alfred Rosenberg in the Nuremberg prison for the use of his defense 
counsel; Aus Alfred Rosenbergs Gehetmakten. By Robert M. W. Kempner. (Berlin: Der 
Monat. Jahrgang 1. Heft 10. 1949. Pp. 26-38.) The plans of Hitler’s advisor on Church 
affairs for the liquidation of the Christian Churches in Germany after a victorious con- 
clusion of the war; Dokumente aus dem Kampf der Katholischen Kirche im Bistum Berlin 
gegen den Nationalsozialismus. By Bischoefliches Ordinariat. (Berlin: Morus Verlag. 
1946. Pp. 118. )Numerous official documents on the persecution of the Catholic Church in 
Berlin; Kreuz und Hakenkreuz. By Johann Neuhaeusler. (Muenchen: Verlag Katholische 
Kirche Bayerns. 1946. Pp. x, 464.) This book by the Catholic Bishop of Munich with 
a foreword by Cardinal Michael von Faulhaber is the best documented account of the 
persecution of the Catholic Church by the government of the Third Reich; Der Bayerische 
Klerus in der Zeit dreier Revolutionen 1918-1983-1948; 25 Jahre Klerusverband 1920-19465. 
By Alois Natterer. (Muenchen: Verlag der Katholischen Kirche Bayerns. 1946. Pp. xii, 
427.) A valuable description of the persecution of the Catholic Church in Bavaria; Ab- 
rechnung mit Hitler. By Hjalmar Schacht. (Hamburg: Rowohlt Verlag. 1946. Pp. 47.) 
A report by Hitler’s much overrated financial wizard on his alleged opposition to the Third 
Reich’s regime; Hier spricht Hans Fritzsche. By Hans Fritzsche. (Zuerich: Interverlag. 
1948. Pp. 308.) A whitewash report of psychological interest; Goebbels Tagebuccher. 
Edited by Louis P. Lochner. (Zuerich: Atlantic Verlag. 1948. Pp. xi, 528.) The diaries of the 
the former German Propaganda Minister are among the most valuable historical docu- 
ments of the history of the Third Reich; Joseph Goebbels, Daemon einer Diktatur. By 
Werner Stephan. (Stuttgart: Union Deutsche Verlangsanstalt. 1949. Pp. x, 311.) A 
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The Wilhelmstrasse Case. This case, also known as the Ministries case, was 
the eleventh case subsequent to the IMT trial but the one most similar to the 
Goering case. ‘The evidence of this case presents a factual story of practically 
every phase of activity of the Nazi Party and of the Third Reich whether 
political, economic, industrial, financial or military.’ 

The defendants were charged with crimes against the peace, war crimes, and 
crimes against humanity. They were as follows: Ernst yon Weizsaecker (State 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs and later Nazi Ambassador to the Vatican); 
Gustav Adolf Steengracht von Moyland (State Secretary of Foreign Affairs) ; 
Wilhelm Keppler (Special Secretary for Foreign Affairs); Ernst Wilhelm Bohle 
(Special Secretary for Foreign Affairs and Chief of the Foreign Organization 
of the Nazi Party); Ernst Woermann (Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs); 
Karl Ritter (Ambassador, Liaison between Foreign Office and High Command); 
Otto von Erdmannsdorf* (Ministerialdirigent in the Foreign Office); Edmund 
Veesenmayer (Reich Plenipotentiary for Hungary); Hans Heinrich Lammers 
(Reich Minister and Chief of the Reich Chancellery); Wilhelm Stuckart 
(State Secretary of the Interior); Walther Darré (Reich Minister of Agri- 
culture); Otto Leberecht Meissner* (State Minister and Chief of the Presidial 
Chancellery); Otto Dietrich (State Secretary of the Press); Gottlob Berger 
(General of the SS, Chief of the SS Central Office); Walter Schellenberg (Chief 
of the Combined Civil and Military Intelligence); Lutz Schwerin von Krosigk 


former councillor of the Propaganda Ministry gives a sincere account of Goebbels’s per- 
‘sonal life and his propaganda machine; The Belsen Trial. Edited by Raymond Philipps 
with a foreword by Lord Jowitt. (London: William Hodge. 1949. Pp. 1, 479.) Josef 
‘Kramer, the Camp Commandant of the Bergen-Belsen concentration camp, and 44 
other guards were tried by a British Military Court at Lueneburg to answer for their 
deeds at Belsen and Auschwitz. The book contains a masterly and exact summary of the 
facts and the law. It is the second volume 'of the British War Crime Trials Series under the 
general editorship of Sir David Maxwell Fyfe which includes: Vol. I: The “Peleus” Trial; 
Vol. ITI, The Gozawa Trial; Vol. IV; The Hadamar Trial; Vol. V: The Natzweiler Trial; 
Vol. VI; Trial of von Falkenhorst. Other volumes are forthcoming; La persécution des 
Juifs en France et dans les autres pays de l'Ouest, preseniée par la France à Nuremberg. 
Edited by Henry Monneray with a preface by René Cassin and introduction by Edgar 
Faure. (Paris: Editions du Centre: 1947. Pp. 426.); La persécution des Juifs dan les pays 
de V Est presentée à Nuremberg. Edited by Henry Monneray with a preface by General 
Telford Taylor and introduction by René Cassin. (Paris: Editions du Centre. 1949. 
Pp. 358.) German documents concerning the persecution of Jews in France and the West- 
ern countries are reprinted and analyzed in these books which are part of a French series 
on the Jewish persecution by German government agencies; La Condition des Juifs en 
France sous Occupation Italienne. By L. Poliakow. (Paris: Editions du Centre de Docu- 
mentation Juive Contemporaine. 1946. Pp. 1741.) German Gestapo and Foreign Office 
documents.on the persecution of Jews in the Italian occupied region of Southern France; 
Le pillage par les Allemands des oeuvres d'art et des bibliotheques, By Jean Cassou. (Paris: 
Editions du Centre de Documentation Juive Contemporaine. 1947. Pp. 267.) German 
documents on the spoliation of art objects in France by Hermann Goering, Alfred Rosen- 
berg, Otto Abetz and others; Das Organisationsverbrechen. By Carl Haensel. (Muenchen: 
Biederstein Verlag. 1947. Pp. 61.) One of the most prominent of the Nuremberg defense 
counsel discusses the legal aspects of crime by organization in a scholarly manner. 
% Judgment Case XI, p. 5. 
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(Reich Minister of Finance); Emil Puhl (Vice President of the Reich Bank’ 
Paul Koerner ‘State Secretary of the Four Year Plan); Paul Pleiger (Manasivs 
Direstor of the Reich Werke Hermann Goering); Hans Kehri (Chieti of ihe 
Planning Office of the Central Planning Board); Karl Rasche (President of itn 
Dresdner Bank). 

The trial briefs against eight Foreign Office defendants and Lammers cove: 
the political and diplomatic preparations for the initiation of s ggressive wars 
the ibrieation of pretexts for the justification of wars, the making and breakins 
of international treaties and conventions, the diplomatic implementation ot 
the genocidal program for the annihilation of six million Jews in Europe, and 
the persecution of the Catholic Church. 

Various books recently published in Germany and Austria offer additiona! 
source material in these fields," 

Tke trial briefs against Lammers, Stuckart, Meissner, Dietrich and Sek werin 


î ils Bolschofter in Berlin 1931-1988. By André Francois Poncet. (Mainz: Florian 
Kupferberg Verlag. 1941. Pp. xvi, 366.) An important contribution to the histoni of 
Eurovcan foreign relations by the former French Ambassador to Germany; Jos a. 
Tokio London; Erinnerungen und Betrachtungen zu 20 Jahren deutscher Ausscn poiitil 
141:4- 1939, By Herbert von Dirksen. (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer Verlag. 1949. Pp. viii. 
279.) A realistic and sincere contribution to the history of German foreign relations hy » 
iong- ine German carecr diplomat. The chapters concerning the period beore the Geruuin 
attack against Poland are of great interest; Ruheloses Leben; Aufzeichnungen und Esin- 
aerengen eines deutschen Diplomaten. By Rudolf Rahn. (Duesseldorf: Verlag Died vichs, 
1949. Pp. 298.) A valuable contribution by the former German Ambassador to Itah 
The chapters on the last days of Mussolini are of special interest; Wahn und Wirklichkeit, 
By Lrieh Kordt. (Stuttgart: Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft. 1949, Pp. sii, 130. A 
veluable report on German foreign relations under Hitler written by Joachim von R bben~ 
irop's Bureau chief. The otherwise accurate report omits an account of the eriminal +c- 
tivities of the Foreign Office in the field of genocide and murder by government; Was nock- 
lich g:achah; Die diplomatischen Hintergruende der deutschen Kriegspolitik, By Heuz 
Holldack. (Muenchen: Nymphenburger Verlag. 1949. Pp. ix, 547.) A valuable attempt to 
present documentary evidence on Hitler’s plans for aggressive wars. Its value is reduced 
by fecquont quotations of unreliable testimony of defendants; Statist auf diplomutixenr: 
Bebar. By Dr. Paul (Otto) Schmidt. (Bonn: Athenaeum Verlag. 1949. Pp. 604.) Hitlers 
iueirer chief interpreter gives a vivid eyewitness account of important diplomatic eon- 
fovere-s, unfortunately suppressing the darkest chapters of his experience in the Gerais 
Foreign Office; Der Hochverrats prozess gegen Dr. Guido Schmidt vor dem Wiener Volts- 
ge.ich? Wien: Oc-torreichische Staatsdruckerei. 1947. Pp. viii, 698.) The official transcrip: 
of the war crimes trial against the former Austrian Foreign Minister, conte ning impcrty:1 
taatosal on the Anschluss; Die Beziehungen zwischen Deutschland und der Sowjet Union 
1934-1411; Dol-uaente des Auswaertigen Amtes. By Dr. Alfred Seidl. (Tuebingen: IH. 
Luupp sche Buchhandlung. 1949. Pp. xxxix, 414.) A German edition of Nazi-Soriet Kr- 
latiore 1931-1941 (see note 3) by one of the German defense counsel, containing a tolul 
of 251 documents: Canaris, Patriot und Weltbuerger. By Karl Heinz Abshagen. (Stutt gait: 
Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft. 1949. Pp. xii, 408.) A glorification of the chief of tue 
military German intelligence, the Admiral Wilhelm Canaris, who sabotaged the pe: ceru! 
efforts of the Weimar Republic after World War I, sacrificed thousands of German +o diers 
ia sie dal missions during World War II, ordered German sabotagein the United Stutes, 
und was executed as a resistance fighter against Hitler; Der Diplomat vor Gericht. By Mar- 
giret Boveri. (Berlin: Minerva Verlag, 1949. Pp. 88.) A whitewash report for von Weiz- 
oeker published by a personal friend before judgment was passed. 
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von Krosigk contain a large amount of material on the Nazi administration of 
personnel, police and internal affairs, pardon and parole, press and propaganda, 
and finances. The documents concerning Berger and Schellenberg are sources 
for research in the field of intelligence and police state methods, The material 
on the economic affairs defendants concerns mainly governmental slave labor 
practices and spoliation in German occupied territories. In this case and in the 
IMT case only, the tribunals convicted a number of defendants for crimes 
against the peace. Therefore, scholars interested in the development of inter- 
national law will find important material in the records of these two cases. 

The Medical Case.This case was listed as No. 1 because it was the first in the 
series of proceedings after the IMT trial. The defendants were as follows: 
Karl Brandt; Siegfried Handloser; Paul Rostock*; Oskar Schroeder; Karl 
Genzken; Karl Gebhardt; Kurt Blohme*; Joachim Mrugrowsky; Rudolf 
Brandt; Helmut Poppendick; Wolfram Sievers; Gerhard Rose; Siegfried Ruff*; 
Viktor Brack; Hans-Wolfgang Romberg*; Hermann Becker-Freysing; August 
Weltz*; Konrad Schaefer*; Waldemar Hoven; Wilhelm Beigelboeck; Adolf 
Pokorny*; Herta Oberheuser; Fritz Fischer. 

These defendants, among them one woman, were high officers in the medical 
service of the German Air Force, of the Elite Guards and of the Police. They 
were charged with crimes against humanity and war crimes. The material 
is of great interest to medical science. It covers such topics as experiments in 
high altitude, freezing, typhus and malaria. It also deals with mass steriliza- 
tion, mass murder of “useless eaters”, and the medical “ethics” of the Third 
Reich. Important material in this case has already been printed in two volumes 
published on the subsequent proceedings. A number of recent German publica- 
tions deal with this particular case.” 

The Mitch Case. Case No. 2, against Erhard Milch, State Secretary in Goer- 
ing’s Air Ministry, provides additional evidence of government supervised 
medical experiments and material on the German slave labor program. 

The Justice Case. The defendants were as follows: Josef Altstoetter; Wilhelm 
von Ammon; Paul Barnickel*; Hermann Cuhorst*; Guenther Joel; Herbert 
Klemm; Ernst Lautz; Wolfgang Mettgenberg; Guenther Nebelung*; Rudolf 
Oeschey; Hans Petersen*; Oswald Rothaug; Curt Rothenberger; Franz 
Schlegelberger. l i 

The case involved leading judges and public prosecutors of the People’s 
Courts and special Courts, the acting Minister of Justice, and other high offi- 
cials of the Department of Justice under the Hitler regime charged with war 


17 Das Diktat der Menschenverachtung; Der Nuernberger Aerzteprozess und seine Quellen. 
By Alexander Mitscherlich and Fred Mielke. (Heidelberg: Verlag Lambert Schneider. 
1947, Pp. ii, 176.) An analysis of documents presented in the medical case; Um die Men- 
schenrechte der Geisteskranken. By Werner Leibbrand. (Nuremberg: Verlag Die Egge. 1946. 
Pp. 117.) Contains material on the systematic killing of the insane; Wissenschaft ohne 
Menschlichkeit; Medizinische und eugenische Irrwege unter Diktatur, Buerokratie und 
Krieg. By Alexander Mitscherlich and Fred Mielke. (Heidelberg: Verlag Lambert 
Schneider, 1949. Pp. viii, 307.) A scholarly analysis of the Nuremberg material on medical 
experiments, 
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crimes and crimes against humanity. The record gives a detailed picture of 
the “justice” administered by the Nazis towards German citizens and citizens 
of occupied countries. 

The SS and Concentration Camp Case. Case No. 4 defendants were as follows: 
Hans Baier; Hans Bobermin; Franz Eirenschmalz; Heinz Fanslau; August 
Frank; Hans Hohberg; Max Kiefer; Horst Klein*; Georg Loerner; Hans Loer- 
ner; Karl Mummenthey; Oswald Pohl; Hermann Pook; Rudolf Scheide*; 
Karl Sommer; Erwin Tschentscher; Joseph Vogt*; Leo Volk. 

The defendants, charged with war crimes and crimes against humanity, were 
SS generals and other high SS officers of the central administration of concentra- 
tion camps. Records and documents picture the administration of concentration 
camps, the economic enterprises of the SS run with concentration camp labor, 
death rates and important aspects of the genocidal program of the Third 
Reich. The publication, The SS State, by the eminent German author Eugen 
Kogon and other recent German publications offer additional source material 
on genocide,}8 

The Race and Settlement Case. The defendants in Case No. 8 were as follows: 
Ulrich Greifelt; Rudolf Creutz; Konrad Meyer-Hetling; Otto Schwarzenberger; 
Herbert Huebner; Werner Lorenz; Heinz Brueckner; Otto Hofmann; Richard 
Hildenbrandt; Fritz Schwalm; Max Sollmann; Gregor Ebner; Guenther Tesch; 
Inge Viermetz*. 

The defendants, including one woman, were high officials of the Race and 
Settlement Office of the SS Elite Guard and the “Lebensborn” organization. 
They were charged with war crimes and crimes against humanity. This record 
offers evidence on the Nazi organizations in charge of increasing the Teutonic 
population and decreasing other populations and races, biologically as well as 
intellectually. Programs and methods of this enterprise are explained in detail. 

Extermination Squads Case. The defendants in Case No. 9 were as follows: 
Otto Ohlendorf; Erich Naumann; Erwin Schulz; Franz Six; Paul Blobel; 
Walter Blume; Martin Sandberger; Willy Seibert; Eugen Steimle; Ernst Biber- 
stein; Werner Braune; Walter Haensch; Gustav Nosske; Adolf Ott; Edward 
Strauch; Waldemar Klingelhoefer; Lothar Fendler; Waldemar von Radetzky; 
Felix Ruehl; Heinz Schubert; Mathias Graf; Heinz Jost. 

The defendants were charged with war crimes and crimes against humanity. 
They were generals, colonels, and majors of the SS Elite Guards who were in 
charge of special SS extermination squads (Einsatzgruppen) in German occu- 
pied areas in the East. Their progress reports are unique research material for 


18 Der SS-Staat. By Eugen Kogon. (Muenchen: Verlag Karl Alber. 1949. Pp. xxiii, 
339.) The outstanding study on the mechanics of annihilation in a totalitarian state; 
Reise durch den letzten Akt. By Isa Vermehren. (Hamburg: Christian Wegner Verlag. 
1948. Pp. 233.) A vivid eyewitness account of genocidal methods in concentration camps; 
Lucifer ante Portas; Zwischen Severing und Heydrich. By:Rudolf Diels. (Zuerich: Inter- 
verlag, Genferstr. 25. 1949. Pp. 326.) The first chief of the Gestapo tells the story of that 
agency in its first beginnings when the groundwork was laid for the abolition of all civil 
liberties. The author is forthright enough to present his experiences without too much 
caution about his own role. 
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the student of psychology and perversion of the human mind in a totalitarian 
system. 

The Flick Case. Defendants in Case No. 5 were as follows: Friedrick Flick; 
Otto Steinbrink; Konrad Kaletsch*; Bernhard Weiss; Hermann Terberger*; 
Odilio Burkhard“, 

The I. G. Farben Case. Defendants in Case No. 6 were as follows: Carl 
Krauch; Hermann Schmitz; Georg von Schnitzler; Fritz Gajewski*; Heinrich 
Hoerlein*; August von Knieriem*; Fritz Ter Meer; Christian Schneider*; 
Otto Ambros; Ernst Buergin; Heinrich Buetefisch; Paul Haefliger; Max Ilgner; 
Friedrich Jaehne; Hans Kuehne*; Carl Lautenschlaeger*; Wilhelm Mann*; 
Heinrich Oster; Karl Wurster*; Walter Duerrfeld; Heinrich Gattineau*; Erich 
von der Heyde*; Hans Kugler. 

The Krupp Case. Defendants in Case No. 10 were as follows: Alfred Krupp 
von Bohlen und Halbach; Ewald Loeser; Eduard Houdremont; Erich Mueller; 
Friedrich Jansen; Karl Pfirsch*; Max Ihn; Karl Eberhardt; Heinrich Korschan; 
Friedrich von Buelow; Heinrich Lehmann; Hans Kupke. 

The defendants in these cases were the highest officers of the Flick, the I. G. 
Farben, and the Krupp industrial empires. The records, trial briefs and docu- 
ments contain a tremendous amount of material on the connection of the de- 
fendants with the Hitler government, on their participation in the German re- 
armament program between the two world wars in the steel, chemical, and re- 
lated fields, and on the use of slave labor and spoliation for the aggrandizement, 
of the Flick, I. G. Farben and Krupp combines. The re-armament activities of 
Krupp during the period of the Weimar Republic and the connection of I. G. 
Farben with medical experiments are of special interest. 

The Hostages Case. Defendants in-Case No. 7 were as follows: Ernst Dehner; 
Helmut Felmy; Hermann Foertsch*; Kurt von Geitner*; Walter Kuntze; Hu- 
bert Lanz; Ernst von Leyser; Wilhelm List; Lothar Rendulic; Wilhelm Speidel. 

The defendants, charged with war crimes and crimes against humanity, were 
generals in the German Army, assigned to Southeast Europe. The record con- 
cerns the conduct of war, especially the treatment of hostages, partisans, and 
civilians under the laws and customs of war. The student of the record and of 
the army diaries presented in this case will gather many suggestions for the 
development of the law of warfare. 

The High Command Case. Defendants in Case No. 12 were as follows: Wil- 
helm von Leeb; Hugo Sperrle*; Georg von Kuechler; Herman Hoth; Hans 
Georg Reinhardi ; Hans von Salmuth; Karl Hollidt; Otto Schniewind*; Karl 
von Roques; Hermann Reinecke; Walter Warlimont; Otto Woehler; Rudolf 
Lehmann. 

This case against German field marshals and other high ranking military 
men, both in the field and in the central office in Berlin, dealt with the personal 
responsibility of military chiefs for the preparation of aggressive wars and the 
various invasions launched by Germany. It also concerns the dividing line be- 
tween the permissible and non-permissible conduct of war, especially the killing 
and mistreatment of prisoners of war and civilians in occupied areas. For stu- 
dents of military science, both military cases offer a wealth of research material, 
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including the diaries of the German Generals Franz Halder, Alfred Jodi and 
Georg Thomas. Recently published German books on the conduct of Work! 
War II offer additional information.” 

Finally, it must be mentioned that in addition to the 199 war criminals who 
were tried, ten additional men were indicted but not tried because of illness or 
suicide after the indictment: Gustav Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach; jurist 
Karl Engert; Farben official Max Brueggemann; general Max von Weichs; 
Flick official Otto Rasch (illness); and Reich Leader Robert Ley; jurist Carl 
Westphal; generals Franz Boehme and Johannes Blaskowitz; Flick official 
Emil Hausmann (suicide). 

This case survey enables the scholar and student of a specific subject to focus 
his attention upon one or more of the thirteen records or document collections. 
The researcher on aggressive warfare, European foreign affairs, and diplomacy 
may concentrate his efforts on the IMT, the Wilhelmstrasse case, and the 
Krupp and High Command trials. Problems of the conduct of war are mainly 
discussed in the records of the IMT, and the Hostage, High Command, and 
Wilhelmstrasse cases. The subject of slave labor, plunder and spoliation is ex- 
haustively treated in briefs of the Flick, I. G. Farben, Krupp, IMT, and Wil- 
helmstrasse cases. Evidence on racial policy can be found in the IMT and the 
Race and Settlement case records. The best sources on genocide are the IMT, 
Wilhelmstrasse, Extermination Squads and SS-Central Office case records, and 
also the files of the I. G. Farben, Medical, and Justice cases. Material on Nazi 
ideology can be found particularly in the cases against Alfred Rosenberg, Julius 


19 Invasion 1944. By Hans Speidel. (Tuebingen: Rainer Wunderlich Verlag. 1949. 
Pp. 203.) An historical account of the Allied invasion of France in 1944 and the liquidation 
of Field Marshal Erwin Rommel written by his able former Chief of Staff; Afrikanische 
Schicksalsjahre; Das Deutsche Afrikakorps unter Rommel. By H. G. von Esebeck. (Wies- 
baden: Limes Verlag. 1949. Pp. 278.) A real contribution to the history of the German 
Africa Corps under Rommel; Hin General kaempft gegen den Krieg; Aus nachgelassenenen 
Papieren des Generalstabschefs Ludwig Beck. By Wolfgang Foerster. (Muenchen: Dom 
Verlag, 1949. Pp. iii, 189.) Important notes of historical value written by one of the few 
German generals who really were opposed to Hitler; Der Fritsch-Prozess 1938; Ablauf und 
Hintergruende. By Graf Kielmansegg. (Hamburg: Hoffmann und Campe Verlag. 1949. 
Pp. xiv, 152.) A contribution to the problem of the relationship between Hitler and his 
generals during the spring crisis of 1988; Hitler als Feldherr. By Franz Halder. (Muenchen: 
Dom Verlag, 1949. Pp. 64.) An apologia for the German generals who could have done 
things better. The contents are in crass contradiction to Halder’s own war-diaries from 
the Nazi time; Der letzte Monat. By Karl Koller. (Mannheim: Norbert Wohlgemuth 
Verlag. 1949. Pp. ix, 188.) The former Chief of the General Staff of the German Luft- 
waffe lodges the accusation against Hitler that he had, through the attack on Russia, 
brought on a “situation far transcending Germany’s armed capacities”; Die letzten Tage. By 
Gerhard Boldt. (Hamburg: Rowohlt Verlag. 1947. Pp. 91.) An accurate account of a 
sincere officer on the last days of the Reich Chancellery; Es begann an der Weichsel. 
By Juergen Thorwald. (Stuttgart: Steingruber Verlag. 1950. Pp. ix, 350.) A valuable con- 
tribution to the history of the Russian invasion of Silesia during the last months of World 
War II; Zwischen Wehrmacht und Hitler, 1984-1938. By Friedrich Hossbach. (Wolfen- 
buettel: Wolfenbuetteler Verlagsanstalt. 1949. Pp. 224.) An important contribution to the 
knowledge of Hitler’s war plans with a rather naive approach towards the obligations of 
an officer. 
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Streicher, Hans Fritzsche and Otto Dietrich. Students of international law, 
penal procedures, sociology, psychiatry, criminology, and totalitarianism 
should consult the material of all thirteen trials. 

The knowledge of the location and availability of the Nuremberg collections 
is important for the research worker. l 

The original trial record of the IMT, the document books and documents 
are kept by the International Court of Justice in The Hague. The original rec- 
ords of the twelve subsequent proceedings with document books and docu- 
ments are in the United States Archives, Washington, D.C. 

While the published trial records and documents of the IMT are available 
in most of the large libraries, the material on subsequent proceedings is dis- 
tributed among various institutions.?® 

Complete sets of the Court transcripts of subsequent proceedings in the 
English language are available at the following Universities: California, 
Michigan, Chicago, North Dakota, Wisconsin, Washington, Duke, Harvard, 
and Northwestern; also at the Hoover Institute, the New York Public Library, 
the United States Military Academy, and the United Nations at Lake Success. 

In addition to the motions and briefs which are part of the trial record, one 
set of motions, briefs and trial records is available at the Harvard Law School. 

The voice recordings of all trials are at the Library of Congress. 

Complete sets of prosecution documents, consisting of either a photostatic or 
a mimeographed copy of the German original document, the translation and 
staff evidence analysis, are available with photostats at the New York Public 
Library, Hoover Institute, Harvard Law School and the University of Chicago; 
and with mimeographed copy at Princeton, Lake Success, West Point and the 
University of Washington Law School at Seattle. Defense documents can be 
obtained only from defense counsel, aside from their availability in the United 
States Archives at Washington, D.C. 

Sets of prosecution document books in English are located at the Library of 
Congress and the Harvard Law School. Sets of defense document books in English 
are at the New York Public Library and the Harvard Law School. 

Sets of interrogations are available in the United States Archives, the New 
York Public Library, and the Harvard Law School. In addition, interrogation 
summaries are to be found in the United States Archives, Harvard Law School, 
New York Public Library, Columbia Law Library and Hoover Institute. The 
defense counsels did not distribute copies of defense interrogations or sum- 
maries. 

In Europe, English transcripts of the trials and document books are kept by 
the British, French, Dutch and Norwegian foreign offices, by the Wiener Lib- 
rary in London, the Institute for Social Research in Zuerich, and the Jewish 
Documentation Center in Paris. 

German transcripts with sets of document books and documents are available 


20 According to the Final Report of the Document Disposal Division by Fred Nieber- 
gall, Director, July 10, 1949, submitted to the Department of the Army. 
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at the Bavarian State Archives in Nuremberg, and the Universities of Frank- 
furt, Goettingen, and Heidelberg. Furthermore, sets of documents are at the 
State Chancellery in Munich, and the Universities of Bonn, Cologne, Erlangen 
and Freiburg, Breisgau. Unfortunately, the twelve Judgments of the sub- 
sequent trials have never been printed in the German language, thus leaving 
the general German public completely ignorant of their important historical 
and political contents, and creating a myth about Nuremberg detrimental to 
the United States policy in Germany.” English or German copies of the trans- 
scripts, document books and documents were also distributed to the judges, 
to the prosecuting and defense attorneys of the various cases, and to the press. 
They have been kept for research in private libraries or turned over to univer- 
sities or other institutions. 

Thus, from this unique research laboratory, the Nuremberg trials, there is 
now available to scholars and students a wealth of source material covering 
such fields as European foreign affairs, governmental administration, inter- 
national law and penal procedure, cross examinations of German diplomats and 
generals, and the military, economic, industrial, medical, legal, psychological 
and sociological aspects of totalitarianism. The study of the material both in 
the United States and Germany will provide one of the most important weapons 
in the fight against totalitarianism. 

Rosert M. W. KEMPNER.* 

Lansdowne, Pa. 


The Pre-Election Polls of 1948. By FREDERICK MOSTELLER, HERBERT Hyman, 
Partie J. McCarruy, Eur 8. Marxs, Davin B. Truman. (New York: 
Social Science Research Council. 1949. Pp. xx, 391. $2.50.) 


The Polls and Public Opinion. EDITED By NORMAN C. MEIER anp HAROLD W. 
SAUNDERS. (New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1949. Pp. x, 346. $2.75.) 


The Social Science Research Council for many years has taken an active 
interest in opinion and attitude research. When, therefore, the major polling 
agencies failed to pick the winner in the 1948 presidential election, it was logical 
for the 8.8.R.C. to appoint a committee to investigate. Hence, a Committee 
on Analysis of Pre-Election Polls and Forecasts was appointed on November 
10, 1948, just eight days after the election. The members of the Committee were 
not only distinguished experts in opinion research and analysis—they were 
men of unimpeachable integrity as scientists and citizens. With S. S. Wilks of 


21 The detrimental effect of the failure to publish the Court decision in German is aug- 
mented by the fact that the German nationalistic circles provided publications of white- 
wash material suppressing incriminating evidence or distorting facts. See: Warum wurde 
Krupp verurteilt? By Tilo von Wilmowski. (Stuttgart: Friedrich Vorwerk Verlag. 1950. 
Pp. 224.); Zur Frage einer Revision der Kriegsverbrecher Prozesse. By Dr. Rudolf Aschen- 
auer, (Muenchen: Hoefling Verlag. 1950.) 

* The author of this article was formerly United States Deputy Chief of Counsel for 
War Crimes in Nuremberg and United States Representative at the Institute of Public 
Affairs, Frankfurt, Germany, 
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Princeton as chairman, the Committee included James Phinney Baxter, 3rd, 
President of Williams College; Philip M. Hauser, of the University of Chicago 
and more recently Acting Director of the U. S. Census; Carl Hovland, of Yale; 
Vy. O. Key, then of Johns Hopkins and now Chairman of the Political Science 
Department at Yale; Isador Lubin, former Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics; Frank Stanton, President of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem; and Samuel A. Stouffer, Professor of Sociology and Director of the Labora- 
tory of Social Relations at Harvard. 

With funds from the Carnegie Corporation and the Rockefeller Foundation, 
the Committee recruited a technical staff, and the present volume is a report 
of this group to the larger Committee. Working with Frederick Mosteller, of 
Harvard, as chief of staff, were Herbert Hyman, of the National Opinion Re- 
search Center; Philip J. McCarthy, of Cornell; Eli Marks, of the U. S. Census 
Bureau; and David B. Truman, of Williams College. 

I have enumerated the names of the members of the Committee and the 
technical staff to dispose at the outset of the charge that the report is a ‘“‘white- 
wash” of the public opinion polls. No committee and no staff composed of men 
of the caliber represented here could conceivably write a “whitewash” report. 
Even if some of them had wished to do so, they were surrounded by enough 
skeptics to neutralize any natural bias they might have had. 

The American Association for Public Opinion Research “pledged support 
to the inquiry, and urged other organizations to cooperate.” The major polling 
organizations opened their files for examination and ‘‘made their staffs avail- 
able to the committee for interrogation and discussion.” And these included 
not only nationally known organizations like Gallup, Roper and Crossley, but 
most of the state and local polls as well. The §.8.R.C. and the Committee de- 
sérve vast credit for this impressive mobilization of scientific talent to deal with 
an emergency in an important and crucial area of the social sciences. 

For it was an emergency. Attitude-opinion measurement and analysis had 
come to represent one of the outstanding achievements of social science re- 
search. Applying scientific methods of sampling, interviewing, coding, and 
analysis to complex problems of human behavior, the “pollsters” have made 
an invaluable contribution to the advancement of the social sciences. By insist- 
ing upon objective standards of observation, classification and analysis in the 
handling of data and in support of generalizations they have helped to shift 
the basis of social science research (as August Comte would have said) from 
imagination to objective observation. Moreover, they have been willing, in the 
best scientific tradition, to “stick their necks out” as forecasters by basing their 
forecasts on their data and not on revelation or intuition. 

Hence it was that when their predictions went awry in 1948, the pollsters 
became the butt of an avalanche of criticism, ridicule, and hostility. They were 
accused of incompetence, and even dishonesty. Laughs were mingled with 
sneers at ‘so-called social scientists with their I.B.M. equipment and their 
naive efforts to ape the natural scientists.” Those who have always resisted the 
application of intelligence to social and political problems were jubilant at the 
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“exposure” of those to whom they referred contemptuously as “social science 
fakers.” 

Although no one to my knowledge accused the pollsters of being agents of 
Moscow, it was suggested that they were subversive of representative democ- 
racy and the American Way of Life. As a political scientist, I blush for some 
of my own colleagues who joined in this hue and cry. Cartoonists, columnists, 
and commentators had a field day. The failure of the polls in 1948, said Marquis 
Childs, who should have known better, “undermined the tyranny of the poll 
taker and the arrogant expert prone to use the most revolting of all phrases ‘the 
little people’.”’ Their sampling techniques, he wrote, are based on the theory 
that there “is a mass man—a mass mind at the dead level of mediocrity.” 
This refrain was taken up by others, including Morris Ernst who wrote that 
“books, movies, the radio are being enslaved by the so-called science of the 
polls. The public opinion survey becomes a substitute for the publishers’ judg- 
ment...for the producers’ selectivity ...for the radio executives’ intelli- 
gence. The result is a deplorable leveling off of cultural expression.” 

It was not enough for the polling organizations to answer these charges by 
donning sack cloth and ashes, promising to eat crow, or even by asserting, what 
was obviously true, that most of the critics didn’t know what they were talking 
about. The fact is that the pollsters themselves were not blameless. Few of them 
had been conspicuous for the humility that characterizes the true scientist. 
To describe their work as a reading of the “pulse of democracy” was, to say 
the least, immodest. To say that the polls made possible direct democracy on a 
continental basis was to give aid and comfort to those who attacked them as 
subversive of representative democracy. To say that the polls might even be 
better devices than elections for recording the general will on public issues was 
easily construed to imply a lack of faith in the American Way. To go beyond 
all this and say that “the most significant use of surveying in the post-war 
world would be to serve the United Nations as a barometer of international 
security ... to measure political pressures that threaten another storm,” was 
to be starry-eyed to say the least. 

Many of the pollsters had also taken refuge, not in hyperbole of this kind, 
but rather behind a barrier of polysyllabic statistical and often pseudo-scien-~ 
tific gobbledygook. Their talk of quota versus area sampling, of coding, strati- 
fication, regression equations, modes, quindimensional analysis, and so forth, 
was incomprehensible to the layman. He was mystified by it all and more than 
a trifle suspicious of what he did not understand. Instead of trying to explain, 
there was a disposition in some polling circles to take pride in this atmosphere 
of mystery and to imply that the average man and even his own colleagues in 
other fields were too damn dumb to understand anyway. Some of the pollsters, 
moreover, were less than humble about their own ability to analyze and predict 
human behavior. With their neat mathematical formulas, they often forgot 
that quantitative methods, applicable to the behavior of billiard balls, buck- 
shot, or Beta and Gamma rays, may not be equally applicable to human beings. 

Many, not unfriendly critics, had long resented what appeared to be a Jeho- 
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vah complex among the pollsters and were therefore not sorry to see them dis- 
comfited by the election of 1948. “We have never claimed infallibility,” said 
George Gallup just before the election, “but next Tuesday the whole world 
will be able to see down to the last percentage point how good we are.” This 
statement, made in all modesty, was interpreted as sheer boasting, and the 
rejoinder after the election was inevitable. People did see, or at least thought 
they saw, that the polls were most decidedly fallible. And, as often happens in 
such cases, what proved to be fallible might easily be dismissed as worthless 
or worse. 

The emergency, then, which confronted the 8.8.R.C. and its Committee was 
the danger that a crude but immensely promising instrument of the social 
sciences—i.e., the sampling survey——might suffer a serious set-back, if not 
irreparable damage. It was to forestall, or at least to mitigate, this through a 
searching and critical analysis of polling methods and procedures, that the 
S.8.R.C. set up its Committee on Analysis of Pre-Election Polls and Forecasts. 

No adequate summary of this report of the technical staff can be presented 
in this review. By the same token, no social scientist, whatever his particular 
discipline may be, can afford to neglect this volume. Although the study was 
made under a sense of great urgency and under considerable pressure, it repre- 
sents a notable contribution to social science. Moreover, it stands as a tribute 
to the basic integrity, not of the Committee alone, but of the much maligned 
pollsters, too. : 

The reader will find here a summary of the development of election forecast- 
ing by polling methods; the actual election predictions made in 1948 by all 
major polling organizations; and critical analyses of (1) the manner in which 
polling results were presented to the public, (2) methods of measuring the error 
in predictions, (8) The cross-sections used in predicting the 1948 elections, 
(4) the interviewing and questionnaire design, (5) the processing, estimating 
and adjustment of survey data, (6) the problem of the undecided voter, and (7) 
the last-minute swing to Truman. There are over forty tables and charts sum- 
marizing the basic data used in writing the report. In addition, there are eight 
appendices containing other valuable information used by various polls in 
making their predictions. 

To meet the public clamor for some explanation of the 1948 denouement, 
the $.8.R.C. Committee had issued a preliminary report, as early ás December 
27, 1948. This volume by the technical staff furnishes a detailed analysis of the 
conclusions set forth in the preliminary report, which were in summary: 


1. The pollsters overreached the capabilities of the public opinion poll as a predicting 
device in attempting to pick, without qualification, the winner of the 1948 presidential 
election. They had been led by false assumptions into believing their methods were much 
more accurate than in fact they are... 

2. The pollsters could have foreseen the possibility of a close contest had they looked 
more carefully at their data and past errors. They acted in good faith but showed poor 
judgment in failing to apply in 1948 what they knew about their past errors, and failing 
to ascertain late campaign shifts. 

3. The over all operation of making election predictions from pre-election polls is a 
complex one involving eight major steps at each of which error may enter... . The evi- 
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dence indicates that there were two major causes of errors: (a) errors of sampling and inter- 
viewing, and (b) errors of forecasting, involving failure to assess the future behavior of 
undecided voters and to detect shifts of voting intention near the end of the campaign. 

4. These sources of error were not new. ... Hence, it is possible that their errors in 
1948 were due to much the same causes as those that produced the earlier forecast errors, 
but if so, these causes operated more strongly. ... 

5. To improve the accuracy of pre-election poll predictions satisfactorily it is neces- 
sary to reduce the error at every step in the over-all polling process. The error at some of 
the steps, notably sampling and interviewing, could be reduced by using methods now 
available. But reduction at other steps depends on further basic research in psychological 
and political behavior, ° 

6. The manner in which the pre-election polls were analyzed, presented and pub- 
lished for public consumption contributed materially to the widespread misinterpretation 
of the results of the polls and to the great public reaction to their failure to pick the winner. 
This led to a poor understanding of the lack of accuracy of the polls and of the nature of 
the errors residing in the polls, with the result that the public placed too much confidence 
in polls before the 1948 election and too much distrust in them afterwards. 


The report of the $.8.R.C. Committee has apparently stemmed the tide of 
hostile criticism of the pollsters, and it is reassuring to see that most of them 
are still on the job. One can only express the hope that the 1948 fiasco will 
teach them some humility and induce in social scientists in academic and com- 
mercial fields alike greater zeal in mending their ways and learning better ones. 
In taking themselves too seriously, the pollsters have done themselves and the 
social sciences a disservice. Why should they aspire to be more than one other 
channel of communication through which the “phantom public’”’—that brood- 
ing omnipresence in the sky—expresses itself? Isn’t it time to stop talking 
nonsense about the polls as the “pulse of democracy” or suggesting that they 
might supplant the general election as a means for determining the general 
will? Isn’t it also time for the pollsters to cease confusing the verbal reactions of 
a selected sample of people to hypothetical questions with the voice of God and 
themselves as the high priests through whom Vox Populi is heard? 

I heartily commend this volume, and particularly the chapter by David 
Truman on “Political Behavior,” to all pollsters and their critics alike. For Mr. 
Truman (David, not Harry) emphasizes what should have been obvious all 
along—that political behavior is molar, not molecular; that it is a group ex- 
perience, not an individual reaction; and that until the basic assumptions upon 
which analysis rests are made explicit, “adequate description and prediction of 
political behavior are not possible.” 

It is only fair to those who labor in the vineyard of opinion research to note 
that in no other field is there more searching self-criticism or critical stocktak- 
ing. This is evidenced by the numerous conferences on Attitude and Opinion 
Research that have been held in recent years. The Meier-Saunders volume on 
The Polls and Public Opinion, listed above, is a report of such a conference, held 
at Iowa City, February 10-12, 1949. At most such conferences or conventions, 
depth is sacrificed to breadth, and the Iowa conferences were no exception. 
Many of the best people in the business participated—-Sam Stouffer, Clyde 
Hart, Arch Crossley, Bernard Berelson, Ralph Nafziger, Ralph Casey, Paul 
Lazarsfeld, George Gallup, and Had Cantril, to mention a few—but no one 
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really had a chance to get his teeth into the subject assigned to him. Moreover, 
there is repetition, overlapping, duplication, and the usual quota of sociological 
gobbledygook. The report itself shows inexpert editing and is needlessly verbose 
and diffuse. Nevertheless, it should be on the shelf of every student of public 
opinion. For the reader who is willing to forage far and dig deep for nuggets, 
there are plenty here to be found. 

At the Fourth Annual Conference on Public Opinion Research in Ithaca, 
New York, last June, Stuart Rice posed a question which can most appropri- 
ately conclude this review, since it is a question I have myself posed many 
times. “One thing I wonder,” said Mr. Rice, “is whether the quantitative meth- 
ods developed two decades ago have not been too quickly seized upon and 
used for utilitarian purposes at the expense of basic social science. I am ques- © 
tioning whether there is not a cumulative deficiency in our basic knowledge 
of the nature and characteristics of public opinion and social attitudes, relative 
to the superstructure erected upon it.” 

PETER ODEGARD. ` 

University of California, Berkeley. 


British War Economy. By W. K. Hancock anp M. M. Gowine. (London: 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 1949. Pp. xvii, 583. 21 s. or $4.75 from Bri- 
tish Information Services, New York.) 


This is the first of a series of United Kingdom “civil histories” authorized 
by the War Cabinet in 1942, The authors of British War Economy are painting 
on a broad canvas, as will also Professor M. M. Postan in British War Produc- 
tion and Mr. R. M. Titmuss in Problems of Social Policy. These synoptic vol- 
umes are to be supplemented by ten books in a “General Series,” each on one 
of the following topics: food, economic blockade, shipping, agriculture, the 
social services, fuel and power, manpower, civil industry and commerce, edu- 
cation, and civil defense. Finally, a “War Production Series,” directed by Pro- 
fessor Postan, is expected to result in volumes on raw materials, labor in muni- 
tion industries, factories and machinery, design and development of weapons, 
munition contracts and finance, the royal ordnance factories, and administra- 
tion of war production. There is the possibility of ten additional volumes in the 
total program. 

W. K. Hancock, formerly Chichele Professor of Economic History at Oxford 
University and now Director of the Institute of Colonial Studies, is editor of 
the whole series of civil histories. He and his staff of professional historians and 
economists were located centrally through attachment to the Cabinet Secre- 
tariat. Access to official documents, conferences with the officials active in war 
administration, and submission of early drafts for criticism by administrators 
and government experts are the unique advantages of the official historian and 
played an important part in the British approach. Official historians, however, 
must overcome a suspicion that their product is simply an apologia for the 
government or agency within which it is prepared. Professor Hancock takes a 
position on this that is no less uncompromising than that of the American official 
war historians. “The aims of the research were... ‘to fund experience for 
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Government use.’ This meant that the histories must be critical. To have told 
a ‘success story’... would have been futile and dangerous; the main processes 
of trial and error had to be revealed.” 

The present volume is concerned principally with problems of imports, ship- 
ping, inland transport, manpower, civilian supplies, inflation, rationing, and 
coal. Although individual chapters are devoted to each of them, these are not 
treated as discrete subjects. Each is regarded asa phase of an integrated strat- 
egy of economic mobilization. The book is well organized, with over half of 
its pages appropriately devoted to the period before Pearl Harbor. The analysis 
has both perception and perspective. The style of writing, a challenging problem 
in a book of this character, is admirable. 

The most nearly comparable book in this country is the Bureau of the 
Budgets The United States at War. Three contrasts stand out. British War 
Economy is far more complete and masterly in its treatment of economic policy. 
But it omits the whole area of war production proper, and it gives far less at- 
tention to wartime governmental organization than does the American volume. 
The omission of war production gives the book something of the tone of a 
study of how all the supporting players adjust to an undelineated Hamlet. It 
is true, of course, that Professor Postan’s volume will tell us all about Hamlet. 
The brevity of the treatment of governmental organization will leave political 
scientists somewhat dissatisfied. References to the leadership of the Prime 
Minister, the collective responsibility of the Cabinet, the shaping of the War 
Cabinet, and the succession of interagency committees do not fully meet our 
need to understand how conflicting ideas, ambitious individuals, and segmental 
pressures are brought into harmony in British administration. A peculiar handi- 
cap in achieving such understanding is the authors’ scrupulous respect for 
“those conventions of government that are an essential part of the constitution 
—for example, the impersonality of the civil service and the collective respon- 
sibility of the Cabinet.” Accordingly, British Cabinet members are almost 
always referred to by title rather than by name, though the excellent index 
straightens out any confusion; British civil servants, however highly placed, 
are veiled in anonymity; and virtually no estimate of individual contributions 
by such political and permanent officials to the war effort is undertaken (with 
the exception of Sir John Anderson and Lord Keynes). A curious result is that 
French and Canadian citizens serving as British officials (e.g., Jean Monnet and 
Arthur B. Purvis) do not fall under the ban on naming names and are warmly 
praised, and Herbert Hoover and President Truman are each accorded an un- 
charitable reference. 

The authors’ review of government organization problems, brief though it is, 
permits several generalizations of interest to political scientists. Committees, 
far from being the bane of government, proved to be major instruments in the 
development of policy and the adjustment of interdepartmental frictions. 
British government did not achieve definitive form for war purposes on the 
outbreak of war. Instead, even the central coordinative machinery remained 
substantially in flux into early 1942. At the end of 1940, over a year after the 
declaration of war and a half-year after the fall of France, “it was clear that 
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no answer had as yet been found to the complaints about the lack of unified and 
comprehensive direction in the sphere of economic policy.” A major reorganiza- 
tion was effected by the Prime Minister in January, 1941, but “during the next 
twelve months it did not altogether work out according to expectations.” The 
performance of the two key executive committees, one for production and one 
for imports, ‘proved disappointing”; the former “never took charge of the 
main production plans,” and the latter was “only a little more successful.” 
Major committees rose and fell in power and effectiveness during this period, 
as did particular members of the Cabinet. For example, Sir John Anderson, 
Lord President of the Council and later Chancellor of the Exchequer, grew into 
a role not unlike that of James F. Byrnes i in the United States. At the same time, 
the Lord President’s Council, by gradually displacing all other major commit- 
tees in the civil sphere, became “the most important focus of civil government 
under the War Cabinet, handling and settling a great deal of the business which 
the War Cabinet itself would otherwise have had to carry as an additional 
burden.” Interdepartmental collaboration in important areas, such as man- 
power, did not fully mature until late 1941. Until that time the “supply de- 
partments... were apt neither to know, think nor care about any other part 
of the programme than their own.” They “were persistently reluctant to de- 
centralise responsibility to local officials or to provide them with adequate 
knowledge of programmes and priorities.” But, say the authors, “By the time 
of Pearl Harbour, the supply departments had learnt enlightenment and the 
administrative techniques for distributing scarce resources had been mastered. 
No other war-making country acquired the same skill in co-ordination. The 
United States, with their colossal reserves of productive power, could achieve a 
mighty war effort in spite of the jurisdictional quarrels that persisted in the 
administration right up to the end of the war. In Germany, the shortcomings 
of planning and co-ordination were much greater.” 

On the substantive side, “The year 1941 was certainly a watershed in the 
conduct of the war, producing firm policies of taxation, of free and forced sav- 
ing, of price control, of rationing and control of civilian supplies, together with 
exhaustive discussions of wages policy.” In the important area of manpower, 
however, effective programming of requirements was not achieved until the 
Fall of 1942, and pending this development it appears that there was lacking 
an integrated control of the war economy. “Manpower budgeting,” we read, 
‘was, in fact, the only method the War Cabinet ever possessed of determining 
the balance of the whole war economy by a central and direct allocation of 
physical resources among the various sectors. During the first two or three 
years of war, physical and financial controls had been dispersed among many 
departments and committees. When manpower became the decisive shortage, 
the situation was transformed; every economic enterprise needed manpower, 
and to control its distribution from the centre signified direct central planning 
of the whole economy.’’. 

The United States does not come off too well in the authors” treatment of 
“Cash and Carry,’ Lend-Lease, combined British-American economic activi- 
ties after Pearl Harbor, and the post-war adjustment of British-American 
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finances and trade relations. The authors are puzzled over the political and 
psychological conditions that occasioned the American neutrality policy and the 
American Government’s fertility of “suggestions to the British for stripping 
themselves bare.” With an apparent misconception of appropriate chrono- 
logical analogies, they contrast American aid in 1917, when the United States 
was at war, with that of 1939 and 1940, when the nation was not at war. Britain, 
the authors point out, spent her blood, stinted her civilians, and cast economic 
prudence to the winds; on all these counts the United States did less. America 
appears to have been a hard bargainer in Anglo-American negotiations, never 
fully contributing to that complete pooling of economic and financial resources 
that commanded so much lip-service; against this must be put the magna- 
nimity of the final settlement of Lend-Lease accounts and other occasions on 
which the Americans accepted the British position, to which full tribute is 
paid. The United States” assumption of the senior partner’s chair in the British- 
American partnership was a bit awkward for the British, and the authors 
bridle at the Americans’ insistence on detailed justification of British estimates 
of requirements, although Russian estimates were subjected to no such search- 
ing scrutiny. Britain’s disinvestment abroad, her loss of foreign trade, and 
her disdain of economic prudence resulted in the emergence of the United 
States in the role occupied by Britain at the end of the Napoleonic wars. 

The time is ripe for capitalizing on the “great volume of precise data which 
could be used for the comparative study of the British and American war econ- 
omies.” With the British and American series of volumes on war economy 
management might be linked the U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey’s reports on 
the German and Japanese war economies, and such useful non-official works as 
Jerome B. Cohen’s Japan’s Economy in War and Reconstruction. In the re- 
viewer’s judgment, comparative study would demonstrate that the manage- 
ment of the American war economy involved much less bungling than is popu- 
larly assumed. In Great Britain, according to the present study, the period 
from the declaration of war in September, 1939, to December, 1941 (and late 
1942 for manpower programming), was required for the shakedown cruise of 
both government machinery and policy clarification. If our declaration of war 
in December, 1941, is accepted as the base date for a comparable analysis of 
American mobilization (though this base date is debatable), the comparable 
maturity point would be in early 1944. In fact, it can be argued that war or- 
ganization and policies were stabilized during 1943. Perhaps more significant 
in a comparative study, to which British War Economy would contribute so 
substantially, are the numerous exact or approximate parallels in bungling— 
a parallelism that lends tolerance to the critical study of any one war economy. 
Until 1932, it was official British doctrine that no war, or at least no great war, 
need be anticipated during the succeeding ten years; until March, 1938, it 
was assumed a war could be fought under a “business as usual” policy; “a 
bare six months before the war” planning was based on the assumption of “a 
war of limited liability,” involving no such expansion of the Army and military 
supply as occurred in World War I; a three-year war was the basis of planning 
in September, 1939; and as late as March, 1940, the Prime Minister regarded 
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economic blockade and economic warfare as ‘‘the main weapon.” As for control 
of the civilian economy, even after the nation was at war, and well into 1940, 
control of shipping, imports, and exports was so weak as to occasion bizarre 
extravagances and to tolerate “departmental boggling at the extent of the 
economies and efforts insistently demanded by the facts of the shipping situa- 
tion” ; there was no government authority willing to execute the War Cabinet’s 
policy of dilution of skilled labor; and the Ministry of Supply’s orders were 
going mostly to larger firms and it was building factories in areas of labor 
scarcity. An efficient system of licensing iron and steel was not working prop- 
erly until the end of 1940; licensing of civilian construction did not become 
effective until October, 1940; not until the Spring of 1941 did the government 
establish effective control over the railways, which had displayed, the Ministry 
of Food said, “a purely commercial outlook wholly inappropriate in war time.” 
Despite its judicious criticism of missed opportunities and lags in institutional 
adjustments to war needs, British War Economy is primarily a record of how 
Great Britain mastered the incredibly complex and challenging task of manag- 
ing her war economy. As such the book is indispensable for American political 
scientists who have an interest in crisis government, who are students of the 
British scene, and who acknowledge the concern of political science with govern- 
ment planning and control of a modern economy. 
JAMES W. FESLER. 
University of North Carolina, 


Congress Makes A Law; The Story Behind the Employment Act of 1946. By 
STEPHEN Kemp Barrer. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1950. Pp. 
282. $3.75.) 


Congress Makes A Law is a penetrating study of the living techniques and 
processes in the making of public policy. Professor Bailey analyzes step by 
step the Employment Act of 1946 (S.380—79th Congress) from its origin with 
the background of popular fears of postwar unemployment and the impact of 
the Keynesian economic philosophy through complex and frustrating incidents 
to final passage of the bill. Even political scientists will find some of these inter- 
mediate steps revealing. 

The skillful and decisive work of the staff in Room 15A (particularly Bertram 
Gross) at every stage of the bill is one of the outstanding contributions of the 
volume. “At the beginning, most of these men limited their activities to re- 
search, analysis, and report writing. But as the war years progressed, some of 
them—perhaps inevitably—became more and more engrossed in the legislative 
implications of their research and the various strategic factors in the legislative 
process. The increasing importance of these staff assistants in the whole field 
of policy formulation is one of the most significant developments in Congress in 
recent years and deserves careful study and analysis.” 

The contribution of pressure groups to the enactment of the Employment 
Act reveals their varied role. Particular attention is paid on the liberal side to 
the National Farmers Union, which authored the proposal, and the ‘‘Lib-Lab” 
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lobby under the leadership of the Continuations Group, composed of progres- 
sive and labor organizations which worked diligently for a strong bill. On the 
conservative side, the Committee on Economic Development, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Machinery and Allied Products Institute 
were of great importance in shaping the substance of the final bill. 

In the absence of a sustained and widespread public interest in 8.380, many 
congressmen identified pressure group activity as the “public opinion” of their 
home constituencies. In most cases this was ideologically receptive to their 
own ideas. Of very special significance to students of government is the two-way 
relationship between Congress and pressure groups through which, in the 
case of 8.380, the liberal organizations “willingly cooperated with political 
strategists on Capitol Hill playing the game as the sponsors and the staff wanted 
it played.” 

In addition, the study of the Employment Act offers a*very interesting anal- 
ysis of the different forces and personalties at work in the two houses. On the 
Senate side, liberal sponsorship of the bill under experienced leaders and its 
referral to a sympathetic committee were reflected in the nature of the hearings 
and the form in which the bill passed the Senate. These factors are vividly con- 
trasted in the House with the referral of the bill to the conservatively manned 
Committee on Expenditures, the lack of adequate staff assistance for the House 
sponsors, inexperienced leadership, and the drafting of the House substitute 
with the aid of conservative business economists and the cooperation of the 
Rules Committee. 

At a critical point in the pre-conference stage, the role of the administration 
in support of a strongly endorsed substitute bill was dissipated by a feud. be- 
tween two of the President’s most powerful subordinates, Vinson, Secretary of 
the Treasury, and Snyder, Chief of the OWMR. In fact, the maneuvering of 
the negotiators in the conference committee makes a fascinating behind-the- 
scenes story in which Senator Alben Barkley played the ‘‘master broker,” 
pointing up the areas of agreement and relieving at appropriate moments the 
tension of ideological and personality conflicts by humorous touches. 

Closely associating the draftsmen of bills with the policy formulators is an 
essential part of bill making. Representatives of the Senate and House Offices 
of the Legislative Counsel sat with the conferees during the negotiations, and 
kept track of the various agreements and disagreements. In this way working 
drafts were ready for each conference session. 

In the chapter on ‘Personalties: Interpretations and Influences,” Bailey 
attempts to establish the subtle and overt influences, presuppositions and 
value judgments of the twelve members of the conference committee to whom 
the Senate and House bills were submitted. Making brief field trips to the home 
towns and states of these conferees was just one way in which Bailey tried to 
establish the social philosophy that led them to view the Full Employment bill 
as they did. This provocative chapter also illustrates the desperate need for 
understanding the motivation and behavior patterns of political leaders from 
a fully rounded point of view which invites the insights and techniques of the 
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psychologists and sociologists. In fact, an outstanding feature of Bailey’s 
study is the skill with which he weaves the psychological and social factors with 
the political and economic in his analysis. 

A penetrating final chapter summarizes the factors in congressional policy- 
making that make the process “unbelievably complex.” The author concludes 
on a familiar note that one of the most important ingredients for the survival 
of the American system is a responsible political system in which presidential 
leadership and party cohesion are strengthened. “Until we move in that direc- 
tion, national economic policies will continue to be formulated by a kaleido- 
scopic and largely irresponsible interplay of ideas, interests, institutions, and 
individuals.” : , 

The Appendix is rich in its varied tool and source materials. The list of 
“major” interviews includes only part of the 400 held which added so much to 
the dynamic quality of this study. The bibliography shows careful selection. 

Professor Bailey has made a scholarly and valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of public policy formulation that deservedly won for him the Toppan 
Prize at Harvard for the most distinguished thesis in political science in 1948. 
To political scientists its value does not lie merely in the fact that the author 
has given us a provocative case study. What is more important, perhaps, is that 
he has drawn attention to problems and issues in the interrelated social sciences 
that call for serious investigation. 

BELLE ZELLER. 

Brooklyn College. 


A Communist Party in Action; An Account of the Organization and Operations 
in France. By ANGELO Rossi. TRANSLATED AND EDITED, WITH AN INTRO- 
DUCTION, BY WILLMOORE Kenpauy. (Yale University Press. 1949. Pp. xxiv, 
301. $4.00.) 


M. Rossi’s study of the French Communist Party during the years 1939 
to 1942—that is, to be more exact, from roughly the outbreak of World War 
II in Europe to some time after the entrance of the Soviet Union into the 
War—is an exemplary work in political science, a rebuke to those who waste 
time and research money on fiddling with trivialities from the outside and 
a tonic to those who believe that political science should concern itself with 
major phenomena from the inside. 

It looks at the operations of the French Communist Party at a time when 
souls were tested with the penetrating concentration of X-rays. It is powerful 
in description, incisive and sagacious in philosophy. Students may remember 
how this same author illuminated the rise of Fascism in Italy in a book pub- 
lished before the War, and they will therefore appreciate the length of his ex- 
perience in contemplating the slice of history to which he has given his atten- 
tion, and his practical immersion in the stream of European and especially 
French history which gives reality to his findings. 

Mr. Kendall sets the background for M. Rossi’s observations in a brilliant 
introduction, in which he deprecates many common Pollyanna judgments 
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about the vincibility of the USSR, its good intentions, and the possibilities of 
a kindly domestication of Communists everywhere. 

It is not the purpose of this review to give a summary of M. Rossi’s analysis, 
but to commend it and say a word on its general character. 

The most tragic question raised in a very tragic book is this: Is international 
peace, or domestic peace, likely to be furthered by the truth about the Com- 
munist movement? Shall we be driven by our fuller knowledge to arm our- 
selves and repress liberty within the democracies in order to prevent the entire 
subversion of democracy? This question has been raised already by the memoirs 
of the men having dealings with the Soviet Union, whether in its outward 
formal guise of a national state or in the cloak and dagger mantle of the 
Comintern. It has recently been raised more painfully by the periodical 
publications which translate and reproduce précis and articles in extenso from 
the Soviet Press. Now M. Rossi reveals in all the naked detail the principles, the 
ends, and the tactics of this blend of political party and ekklesia which is a 
Communist Party, a way of life which has severed itself by the scalpel of hatred 
from the society in which it dwells, from which it sucks the life, and which it 
intends to enslave in the name of its own peculiar form of freedom, glory 
and salvation. For here is the thoroughly authenticated story of a Party cap- 
able of any transformation of theory and practice so long as the Utopia 
which the Soviet Union is supposed to represent needs support at home and 
abroad. 

Coolly, and in a sense regretfully, M. Rossi demonstrates that this pretended 
international Party is nothing but a nationalist party in the interests of the 
USSR. He does not affirm this; he demonstrates it. And, in so doing, he is led 
back to consider the value of nationalism in France, as a potential safeguard 
against the process of grinding France to pieces, a disintegration which might 
afford the Party its opportunity to come into power. One cannot help reflecting, 
especially in the light of the reactions of Tito and Nehru, that there is a blessing 
in nationalism, insofar as it is an obstacle to the unmitigated rule of the Krem- 
lin, with all the severities and indecencies that seem inevitable when Karl 
Marx’s errors of history, psychology, and philosophy constitute the main drives 
of an irresponsible sovereign. 

Those who open this book will be especially interested in the chapters on the 
mobilization of the intellectuals, organization, personnel, the role of doctrine, 
the psychology of party membership, the building of community, and the Com- 
munist Party and democracy. These constitute less than one-fifth of the entire 
work, but they constitute four-fifths of its special interest because they treat 
largely of the Communist Party mentality. 

It is far from a digression to draw particular attention to the attraction of the 
Party for the intellectuals.-M. Rossi thinks the Communist Party attracts the 
French intellectual because it takes off his mind the responsibility of not taking 
sides on the big problems of modern society. It will be remembered that in the 
late ’twenties Julien Benda found that one of the most dangerous tendencies 
of our time was the unwillingness, and perhaps incapacity, of intellectuals 
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to hold fast the function and obligation of remaining above the battle, of se- 
clusion in the laboratory of the natural or the social sciences, so that some few 
men, at least, should be able to offer to society accounts of the truth in their 
fields that were not wishful from the very beginning. It is the hardest thing in 
the world for a man of character and intellectual energy to stand outside the 
fray on avowal of the truth that he will, thereby, help humanity in the long run. 
For he is then under a double set of fetters, putting off his own hopes and even 
his immediate bread and butter to years beyond his own lifetime, and preferring 
anonymous humanity to himself and the personalities that impinge immedi- 
ately upon him from whom he might draw many needed gratifications. The easy 
escape is into the Party which, as M. Rossi puts it (p. 226), “gives him a wel- 
come taste of certainty.” Yes! What a release and feeling of freedom there is in 
accepting somebody else’s certainty! And then too, public applause is loud for 
the man who, as Max Weber warned, is ready to desert the arid land of scien- 
_ tific a-moral discovery, for the cheers that await him at meetings of the 
Party, for the joy of being a person. 

Two things leave me puzzled in M. Rossi’s book. The first is his discussion of 
what to do with the Communist Party, which sets about to subvert democracy 
by the use of democracy’s freedoms, just as Hitler and Goebbels did; the 
second is what he means by a “national” revolution in France. 

It appears (pp. 253 ff.) that, heinous as M. Rossi regards the Party’s doctrines 
and its practices of lying, force, fraud, betrayal and subversion, he would have 
the state do nothing more than exclude Communists from the army, the police 
and the courts. I see nothing about the schools, for example. He leaves the 
trade unions to fight their own fight. For the rest, he would apparently have 
nothing done by the state as such, but would leave the combatting of Com- 
munism to its private citizens. And then, at once, he admits that private citi- | 
zens (of course, we assume grouped in parties and other associations, as well as 
individuals) would prefer not to assume the responsibilities, for they are oner- 
ous, but to have them fulfilled for them by somebody else. No! He will have 
them confront the Communists in the factories, the streets, the villages. But 
then he says: “The state should step in only when the Communist action takes 
a form that private citizens simply cannot cope with” (p. 259). We can all 
imagine such circumstances. But suppose it is reasonably guessed that the only 
way to put down some Communist activities is by the formation of counter- 
organizations, forced into measures and ideas as extreme as those of the Com- 
munists, since the power and drive would need to be at least equal and opposite? 
What would prevent the state going up in the flame of assassinations, secret 
societies, the stealing of official documents, and conspiracies with foreign 
enemies of the potential Communist state of France? 

Moreover, why should the millions of ordinary indifferent citizens be forced 
to come under Communist rule unless they come out of their pacifism? Why, 
in other words; should it be tacitly assumed (M. Rossi does not commit this 
enormity) that the Communist is by his very possession better than the unpos- 
sessed? It may be that the only way in which to deal with the possessed—if 
they are wrong about human nature and destiny—is for the leaders on the 
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non-Communist side, ‘the camp” as the USSR always calls it, to marshal 
all their forces and put them down. 

I cannot see the absolute tenability of Rossi’s conclusion that “the fight for 
freedom cannot, in the very nature of the case, be won by adopting the 
methods of the enemy.” This is a fallacy which would have left the kingdom of 
Hitler to rule for ever and ever, and Iam sure that M. Rossi was militarist when 
it came to the liberation of France and Italy, not to speak of Germany. The 
fallacy is, that in the means both sides use, Communist and non-Communist, 
the latter includes the tempering and the merely temporizing of the means with 
the purpose of arriving again at freedom as the end. This makes all the differ- 
ence, and I deny the common escape from civic burdens which consists of a 
chastity about the use of force, and which resides in the argument that those 
who use it cannot purge themselves of it when it is no longer needed. But I 
respect also the arguments which M. Rossi puts forward to explain why France 
has been favorable ground for the growth of Communism, arguments relating 
to the blindness and obstinacy of the French upper classes. 

What, finally, M. Rossi does not fully instruct us about is the set of principles 
(which he believes that the democratic Socialists might provide) for ‘creating 
a people where, strictly speaking, today there is no people.” ‘‘It is impossible 
to point to any group which did not, in the course of the events leading up to 
the defeat, fail to measure up to even minimum standards of civie virtue” 
(p. 266). Hh bien! A social revolution will not suffice. “That means, first of all, 
attacking that sickness in the minds and hearts of its sons, who must relearn 
the human values that are France’s most precious possession—and the gage 
of its greatness.” Where is the doctrine, and whose is the tongue? 

HERMAN FINER. 

University of Chicago. 


Cases and Readings on Law and Society. By SipNEY Post Simpson AND JULIUS 
STONE, WITH THE COLLABORATION OF M. MAGDALENA Scuocg. Vol. I, Law 
and Society in Evolution; Vol. II, Law in Modern Democratic Society; Vol. III, 
Law, Totalitarianism and Democracy. (St. Paul, Minn.: West Publishing Co. 
1948-1949. Pp. xlvii, xliii, xlii, 2389. $7, $8, $7.) 


Any political scientist who has been hankering to teach a course on “Law 
and Society,” or “Introduction to Law,” or “Law and the Social Sciences,” 
will find this tremendous collection of cases and materials the answer to his 
prayers. In fact, any political scientist who would like to have three large vol- 
umes of interesting reading-matter at his elbow, if only for an occasional dip, 
will find pleasure and instruction in almost any section of this work to which 
his fancy may lead him. In many ways this is a pioneering job, and we are told 
by the editors that it was fourteen years in the making. Nothing quite like it is 
presently available. 

It is difficult to describe adequately a work of this magnitude in a brief space. 
It should be pointed out, first of all, that this treatise is a product of careful 
scholarship and impeccable workmanship. The book is properly put together: 
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it is edited with painstaking care, and the proof-reading is up to the highest 
standards of book-making. It is well organized, conveniently blocked out in 
well-marked divisions and subdivisions, and properly equipped with tables, 
indices and other devices essential for a book of this nature. The editors use a 
variety of methods to integrate the materials, including introductory essays 
for each section, numerous footnotes, and valuable bibliographical references. 
The contributions made by the editors, in terms of original writing and com- 
pilation, are very considerable. 

The materials are drawn from an impressively wide range of sources: law 
cases, statutes, constitutions, codes, government reports, historical and anthro- 
pological treatises, and various political science, economic and other social 
science writings. Over one-third of the materials used are, strictly speaking, 
non-legal in character. The range of these materials is briefly described in the 
preface as follows: “The outline of the work is historical and the method is 
comparative. It includes materials drawn from 4000 years of legal history from 
the Code of Hammurabi of 2090 B. C. to the 1948 proceedings of the United 
Nations Commission on Atomic Energy. These materials come from legal sys- 
tems as diverse as those of Ifugao of Northern Luzon, the Ashanti of the Gold 
Coast, the Cheyenne and Comanche Indians, and the natives of Melanesia; 
from civilizations as far apart in time and space as the Greece of Homer and 
Pericles, the Rome of the: Republic and Empire, the regime of the first Princes 
of Kiev in medieval Russia, and the league of the Hansa towns; and from legal 
sources as divergent as the European codes of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
century, the modern common and civil law as variously applied from England, 
France and the Netherlands to New Zealand, India and the United States, and 
the legislation and judicial decisions of Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany and the 
USSR. The emphasis throughout is on law in action rather than on the law in 
the books. Philosophic speculation about law is dealt with only in so far as it 
has had demonstrable effects on the social, economic and legal order.” 

The law cases are drawn from all sorts of courts in the United States, state 
and federal, with some emphasis on United States Supreme Court decisions. 
Many cases are taken from English and continental European courts, includ- 
ing Russian courts. Some writers are represented by many selections, others 
by only one or two. There are in the first two volumes, according to a quick 
computation, no less than forty-two selections from the writings of Sir Henry 
Maine, sixteen selections from Hartland’s Primitive Law, fifteen selections 
from the writings of Roscoe Pound, nine from Maitland, ten from Dicey, 
eleven from Vinogradoff’s Historical Jurisprudence, eight from Malinowski, 
eight from Blackstone, and six each from Bentham, Holmes and the Berle 
and Means treatise on property and the corporation. 

Perhaps the most useful service of a reviewer of such a work as this is to 
summarize its coverage. The first volume, Law and Society in Evolution, 
is divided into four parts. Part I deals with law in a kin-organized society, 
spelling out its basis of social cohesion, and describing the nature, role and 
machinery of social control in such a society. Most of the selections are taken 
from the writings of anthropologists and historians and from ancient codes of 
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law. Part II deals with law in an emergent political society. Here the transition 
from kin to political institutions is examined, with special reference to status 
as the product of the transition. The early development of law as a specialized 
branch of social control is then set out, with the rise of secular interpreters of 
law, and the growth of remedies, formalism and fictions, and the evolution of 
machinery for securing interests. Part III describes the relationship between 
law and the rise of commerce, showing in what various ways law was adjusted 
to new conditions, both as regards changes in interests secured, in substance 
and personality, and changes in the machinery of the law. Part IV examines 
the impact of an expanding industrialism upon law. Here are considered the 
rise of legislation and codification as the means of legal growth, and the impact 
of industrialism upon the substantive law, with particular attention to the 
theory and practice of laissez faire. The closing chapter of the first volume con- 
siders the effect of industrialism upon the judicial process. 

The second volume is concerned with “law in modern democratic society,” 
and will probably be most suitable as a textbook for a single political science 
course on “Law and Society” for those who would shrink from imposing three 
large volumes upon the students. The over-all purpose of this volume is to 
study law in a complex economically organized society. Most of the case mate- 
rial in this work will be found in this volume. After a brief consideration of social 
and ideological changes affecting the law, the bulk of this volume is devoted to 
an examination of interests “pressing and secured.” These interests include: 
public safety, health and comfort; protection of investors and bank depositors; 
conflicts between business enterprise and organized labor; business cycle prob- 
lems; and political, religious, cultural and social institutions. A great deal of 
space is devoted to the conservation of social resources, both natural and human. 
Interests of personality and of substance are then examined, with special 
reference to freedom of economic activity and restrictions imposed upon each 
activity. The next chapter of this volume deals with the machinery of social 
control through law. There are excellent readings on the rise of the administra- 
tive process, administrative procedure, and the administrative process and the 
courts. The judicial process is then studied from the points of view of judicial 
law-making, judicial administration, and preventive justice. The remaining 
sections touch upon the legislative process, the personnel factor in government, 
and the means of law enforcement. The last chapter of the second volume con- 
tains a great deal of suggestive material on the intriguing subject of limitations 
on social control through law. 

The third volume is devoted to “law, totalitarianism and democracy.” 
Five of the six chapters of this volume deal with the three totalitarian systems 
of Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy and Communist Russia. The Fascist and Com- 
munist brands of totalitarianism are, for the most part, handled separately. 
The first chapter describes the rise of totalitarian politics and ideologies. The 
next two chapters are concerned with law under Fascist and Communist totali- 
tarianism. The fourth chapter examines in great detail the changes in interests 
secured under totalitarian politics, such as those relating to business enterprise, 
labor, agriculture, political, domestic, religious and cultural institutions, the 
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utilization of human resources, and the submergence of private rights.. The 
next chapter examines the changes in the machinery of social control under 
totalitarianism: the unification of governmental powers, the rise of executive 
legislation, the dominance of the administrative process, the decline of the judi- 
cial process, the growth of new methods of enforcing social control, and the 
party as an instrument of social control. The long chapter which brings the 
third volume to a close focusses attention upon law and democratic politics in 
a time of change. The trend toward collectivism, and its impact upon the main- 
tenance of freedom, are examined. The last sections of the chapter, appropri- 
ately enough, are concerned with the implications of atomic energy and the 
internationalization of positive law. 

This is what Law and Society is all about. It seeks to explain law in terms of 
change and growth. Its approach is historical and sociological. It ranges far 
and wide over the vast panorama of history, drawing attention to the role of 
law in the life of man. It introduces to the readers the thinking of a large assort- 
ment of judges, lawyers, scholars, historians, sociologists, officials, political 
scientists, anthropologists, and legislators. Its purpose is to instruct, to stimu- 
late thought, to raise problems. Everyone—student and teacher, and even the 
casual reader—will find something here which will ferment the juices of imagi- 
nation and reflective intelligence. 

. Davip FELLMAN. 

University of Wisconsin. 


Western Political Heritage. By Wrtt1am Y. ELLIOTT AND NEIL A. MCDONALD. 
(New York: Prentice-Hall. 1949. Pp. 1027. $6.75.) 


This work began with a collection of readings used in Government I at 
Harvard University. While stating that they have departed from the original 
list of these readings by additions and subtractions of their own, the authors 
acknowledge their indebtedness to the staff instructors and the senior members 
of the Government Department at Harvard who have participated in planning 
and offering Government I for the past two decades. The authors have, in 
addition to making changes in the selection of readings, added their own com- 
mentary, which is sufficiently extensive to occupy approximately one-third of 
the space in the completed volume. This commentary includes a general intro- 
duction and an interpretative essay for each of the fifteen chapters into which 
the readings have been grouped. It also includes separate statements intro- 
ducing the readings of the various chapters, and briefer notes emphasizing the 
significance of each of the readings included. Professor Elliott is the author of 
the general introduction and of twelve of the interpretative essays, while Pro- 
fessor McDonald, formerly chief of sections for Government I at Harvard, 
has had the major responsibility for the remainder of the material which makes 
up the commentary. 

The book is meant to emphasize the development of constitutional democracy 
through the study of the writings of great thinkers of the past. In view of this, 
the authors have given little attention to the East and Middle East but have 
concentrated their attention on the political heritage of the West, which they 
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believe to be the area of the world in which the idea of constitutional govern- 
ment has achieved mature form in highly developed civilizations (p. 18). 
Except for several readings that have been drawn from the Bible, the litcrature 
and experience of the East and Middle East have not been drawn upon. The read- 
ings selected from western political thought, however, cover a wide range and 
include selections from most of the great classics of political thought that are 
known to the West. Among them are extensive selections from the dialogues of 
Plato, the Nichomachean Ethics and the Politics of Aristotle, the Prince and 
the Discourses of Machiavelli, Hobbes’ Leviathan, Locke’s Second Treatise of 
Civil Government, and Rousseau’s Social Contract. The shorter selections, which 
number more than fifty, include further excerpts from the ancients, as well as 
selections from the church writers of the Middle Ages, the early Protestant 
Reformers, and numerous British and American tracts and documents of the 
seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Modern totalitarianism is 
illustrated by selections drawn from Fichte, Marx and Engels, Mussolini and 
Hitler. What has been done, in fact, has been to bring together materials which 
illustrate, not only the development of the idea of constitutional democracy, 
but also the ideologies which have impeded this development. The result is a 
collection of writings and documents through which most of the main currents 
in the political thought of the West may be traced. 

In the commentary the authors attempt to relate the important develop- 
ments in political ideas to the principal movements and events of history, and 
to focus attention on the more significant ideas of the writers discussed, with- 
out going into detailed analysis. They place special emphasis on ideas which 
they believe to have contributed to totalitarianism and on those which they 
believe to have contributed to constitutional democracy. Basic to these two 
systems of ideologies, according to the introduction and the interpretative 
essays by Professor Elliott, are two widely different views of human nature. 
One of these views he attributes to the Sophists of ancient Greece, and he states 
that the other one of the two views is generally attributed to the Stoics in 
Greece and Rome, and later to the fusing of Hebraic and Stoic thought that 
went into the making of Christianity (pp. 11, 13). According to the first of the 
two views, man is no more than an animal, whose obedience to government is 
very largely a matter of convenience or necessity. This view is held to be 
reflected in the writings of Machiavelli and Hobbes (pp. 480, 436), both of 
whom supported authoritarian regimes, and it is also held to be the basis of the 
fascist theory of Mussolini and Hitler (p. 12). The same view of human nature 
is held to be reflected in Marx’s analysis of capitalist society, while it is pointed 
out that true human nature, according to Marxian theory, is to be achieved 
after the proletarian dictatorship has purified human nature of all self-interest 
(pp. 12, 771). According to the second view, man possesses a character different 
from that of animals and partakes in some measure of an eternal soul. This 
view has been appealed to by democratic thinkers, who have asserted the 
ultimate rights of the individual as a moral person. It is this view which is re- 
flected in the philosophy of John Locke, which supports human rights and limi- 
ted government, created by the natural consent of free men (pp. 447, 542). 
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While it is not difficult to see that the Stoic-Christian tradition, with its 
emphasis on human equality and world brotherhood, has played a highly sig- 
nificant role in the development of western democracy, Professor Elliott’s 
thesis is not altogether satisfactory. At least it must be said that all views of 
human nature on which totalitarianism and constitutional democracy depend 
do not fit easily into two categories. Many writers who have been well within 
the Christian tradition have been sufficiently pessimistic about the ability of 
the masses to govern themselves to support authoritarian regimes. Luther and 
Calvin would hardly be said to have thought of human beings as possessing 
only animal natures, but both of these writers taught passive obedience to 
political authority, and the latter set up in Geneva one of the most authoritarian 
and dictatorial regimes of all times. In discussing certain writers, Professor 
Elliott does not really follow through with his general thesis. He recognizes, 
for example, that Plato’s conception of human nature was different both from 
that of the Sophists and from that of the Stoics. Yet, he states that the authori- 
tarian doctrines which developed alongside and in opposition to notions of 
democracy and constitutional morality stemmed at the outset from Plato’s 
low estimate of the wisdom of the people and his élitist conception of the role 
of a ruling class (p. 768). He apparently sees a marked similarity between 
Plato’s view of human nature and that of the Stoics, but he notes the important 
fact that the Stoics accepted the universality of human reason while Plato did 
not (pp. 18, 100). 

Inadequacies in the authors’ interpretations, however, do not appear serious 
when one keeps in mind the several excellent features of the volume. The au- 
thors have shown that most of the great political questions of the present day 
are not new, and that there is a certain continuity in attempts by political 
thinkers to answer them. The volume should fulfill the authors’ desire to assist 
the reader to achieve a truer perspective on the present-day conflict, between 
constitutional democracy and totalitarianism. Moreover, the carefully selected 
and arranged readings will make the volume extremely useful in general | 
courses in the history of political ideas. 

WALTER H. BENNETT. 

University of Alabama. 


The Ramparts We Guard. By R. M. MacIver. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1950. Pp. 152. $3.00.) 


The Design of Democracy. By LAURENCE STAPLETON. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1949. Pp. 301. $4.00.) 


Despite the voluminous literature on democracy, there is no lack of mis- 
understanding as to its meaning and implications. We need not only to docu- 
ment the obvious but also to illuminate the unclear. It is the merit of these 
books that they recognize, and effectively meet, this twofold need. 

Maclver’s book is in part an extension of the ideas on democracy set forth 
in his earlier works, Leviathan and the People and The Web of Government. 
He re-emphasizes that democracy is a form of state characterized by the right 
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of the people constitutionally to make and to unmake government, with no 
deprivation of civil liberties for those who oppose its policies; that it is rooted 
in consent based on common interest; and that it requires equality—conceived 
not as identity of treatment or the absence of distinctions but as equality of 
citizenship and of opportunity—and freedom. He views freedom as social, 
and therefore relative, particularly in the economic sphere where the concen- 
tration of economic power may create great inequalities of opportunity. He 
argues, on the other hand, for maximum, if not absolute, freedom of the mind. 
It is not only the one area where “the liberties of some are not intrinsically 
hampered by the liberties . . . of others” (p. 20); since democracy has no fixed 
system of values, it is the necessary condition of democratically determining 
which values are to prevail. 

These largely familiar details are presented with insight and lucidity, and in 
themselves constitute a model handbook for the student of democratic theory. 
But this book’s more important contribution is the author’s searching analysis 
of the challenges to democracy both from within and without. MacIver is 
concerned, as all of us are, with the threat of Soviet Communism. But he under- 
stands too that there is an equal peril from the proponents of uniformity, from 
the cleavages—economic, racial, and the like—that dissipate the sense of com- 
mon interest, and from anomy, that socially disruptive malady which divorces 
man from his moral roots and leaves him with only a philosophy of denial. 
Throughout, in line with his sociological approach to politics, MacIver seeks a 
basis of unity, but it is a unity to be achieved through the integration rather 
than the elimination of difference. 

Miss Stapleton, who is Professor of English and Political Theory at Bryn 
Mawr, makes no reference to MacIver (or to any number of contemporary 
writers on democracy). However, the first part of her book affirms with equal 
understanding, if not equal brevity and felicity of style, a generally similar 
position. In this respect her work, with MacIver’s, commends itself to teachers 
in need of a manageable and effective supplementary reading on the meaning 
of democracy. 

But the larger part of her book is an attempt to relate democracy to the 
economic and cultural conditions in which it is likely to flourish or decline. 
Her observations on education, literature, and religion are stimulating, though 
controversial. However, one questions the necessary relationship of these ideas 
to democracy. Miss Stapleton, for example, says: “This .. . democracy asks of 
the writer— to do his best; and of the citizen—to make room for the life of art” 
(p. 198). But why is this not equally true of literature in the non-democratic 
state? Her refusal (with MacIver) to identify democracy with a particular 
economic system is convincing. On the other hand, her immediate proposals 
for the achievement of world government are much more open to debate than 
her analysis of its ultimate desirability. 

Miss Stapleton’s theories of political obligation are likely to provoke con- 
siderable disagreement. She would justify disobedience where (a) the citizen 
cannot participate in the political process; (b) the citizen does not participate 
in the making of standards or otherwise voluntarily accept them; or (c) the 
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law would cause a grave injustice to the citizen or another (pp. 78, 95-97, 
280-281). There is a difference between cannot and does not which apparently 
escapes Miss Stapleton; but more important, her third and basie ground for 
disobedience depends not only on the definition of injustice but on who is to 
define it. If it is the citizen, then it is questionable that Miss Stapleton’s posi- 
tion differs materially from that pursued by the early Laski, which Miss Staple- 
ton rejects. 

Whatever one’s reservations as to detail, it must nevertheless be said that 
here are two defenses of democracy which are far more than uncritical expres- 
sions of affection. They are searching and illuminating works that contribute 
significantly to our understanding of democracy and the dangers that beset 
it. 

Davip SPITZ. 

Ohio Stale University. 


Authoritarianism and the Individual. By Harotp Merz AND C. A. H. THOMP- 
son. (Washington: The-Brookings Institution. 1950. Pp. xi, 371. $3.50.) 


The Individual and Society. By Evan L. Lewis. (New York: Exposition Press. 
1949. Pp. ii, 111. $3.00.) 


Twentieth century expansion of state authority continues to attract the 
efforts of American writers of all stripes, from those who deplore the march of 
“statism” altogether, on the one hand, to those who fear, on the other, that 
comprehensive political integration in the right direction will not be achieved 
soon enough. These two books add their thoughts to the swelling literature 
of the subject, although they address quite distinct aspects; and neither can 
be said to fall within either extreme. 

To the professional student of government, the first of these will undoubtedly 
prove more interesting. Metz and Thompson strive with considerable success 
to assay the costs in human freedom inflicted by authoritarian regimes upon 
their subjects. They posit as their perhaps inescapable criterion the sum of the 
personal, political, economic, social, and intellectual rights and liberties of 
individuals which constitutes the substance of orthodox western liberalism 
and, more precisely, of American constitutionalism; and they apply it with 
deliberate care to the theory and practice of selected authoritarian societies, 
medieval, early modern absolutist, Russian Communist, Fascist, Nazi, and 
finally American Utopian. Their examination produces excellent bills of par- 
ticulars that cumulate into an impressive indictment of all absolutisms, how- 
ever rationalized for the greater glory of God, country, race, social class, salva- 
tion of the soul, or other ideological ends. The conclusion seems to be inevitable 
that no significant freedom for the individual can survive in societies con- 
sciously dedicated to authoritarian pursuit of transcendent objectives. 

Metz and Thompson find that modern absolute regimes, whether Fascist, 
Nazi, or Russian Communist, clearly attain the greatest efficiency in absolu- 
tism, because: (1) they have devised a marvelous instrument for power in the 
one-party state that not only tolerates no opposition, but also “atomizes”’ 
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the social organization to weld it anew to the monolithic structure; (2) they 
reach new heights of human skill in the systematic use of violence against dis- 
sent; (3) they exploit the increasing dependency of individuals exacted by 
modern industrialism; (4) they utilize modern advance in public administra- 
tion, education, and communication fully to achieve wonders in the arts of 
“thought control”; (5) most portentous of all, they persistently risk war by 
design, offering foreign “devils” as the psychological solvent of domestic frus- 
trations and as further justification of monolithic controls. Despite a certain 
repetitiveness and excessive organization in their treatment, the authors make 
a strong and persuasive case for their thesis. Exception might be taken to a few 
fugitive points, as, e.g., the statement that feudalism recognized no theoretical 
limits upon its control over individuals, and another ascribing a fixed quantity 
theory of economic production to early modern mercantilism. But on the whole 
their performance renders a signal service. 

This work may prove of great value in bringing doctrinaire thinking “down 
to earth.” To those who in pursuit of distributive justice would fritter away 
traditional political and civil freedoms, the authors give warning that the price 
would not be trivial. The study might also expose the false idea that the sub- 
stance of human freedom is the reputed economic democracy of socialism, no 
matter how achieved, for it appears clear that labor has lost its liberty under 
Communism just as surely as under Fascism or Nazism. In fact, despite Rus- 
sian propaganda to the contrary, Communism and Nazism are shown to be, on 
all important points, essentially the same. Possibly the greatest service in this 
effort is espousing the understanding that political liberalism of the western 
constitutional type alone makes individual liberty its central principle; that its 
attainment to a substantial degree anywhere has been relatively very recent; 
and that it should be neither taken for granted nor discounted through famil- 
iarity, but appreciated, even celebrated, for the rare blessing it is. 

The second book is obviously aimed at the general reader, for Lewis attempts 
within its brief compass to summarize the whole of human experience in 
“thought, feeling, and action” from prehistoric origins down to the present, 
admittedly relying upon the works of numerous other writers in economics, 
politics, religion, philosophy, the arts and sciences, and to point up in the proc- 
ess significant truths regarding human personality, society, and societal evolu- 
tion. The cognoscenti may find little new save in panoramic perspective. The 
author reveals collectivist and internationalist predilections in examining the 
prospect for the future and certainly illustrates aptly several times the danger 
inherent in wide ranging of other fields by the specialist, as e.g., when he asserts 
that the Constitution of the United States embraced the political philosophy 
of Rousseau. 

Concerning the individual in relation to society, Lewis succeeds in doing little 
more than restating the problem. Further maturation of society will require 
increasing recognition of the worth and dignity of the individual and continuous 
development of broader opportunities for self-realization by steadily growing 
numbers of human beings, even though doing so will, paradoxically enough, 
involve the exercise of new authority by the state, at least where its grasp has 
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not already become total. In terms of human personality, the ultimate solution 
of our moré serious difficulties depends upon progressively greater identifica- 
tion of self with the group, of smaller groups with the larger, and finally of the 
individual with all mankind—and with Deity in the hereafter. This is a task 
of moral and spiritual growth that involves all the functions of society. In 
fine, the state must provide the individual with greater freedom to grow into 
the kind of sympathetic, cooperative, and sharing being that the welfare of 
society requires him to be. 
Avueust O. SPAIN. 
Texas Christian University. 


American Democracy and Natural Law. By CORNELIA G. Le BOUTILLIER 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1950. Pp. vi, 204. $3.00.) 


In 1948 Jacques Maritain’s The Rights of Man and Natural Law sought to 
identify democracy and idealist ethics, as expressed in natural law. The foun- 
dation of Maritain’s work was the apparent certainty found in the idealist 
ethics of Aquinas. To Cornelia G. Le Boutillier, Professor of Philosophy at 
Hunter College, these attempts do violence to the American democratic tradi- 
tion, to the modern scientific spirit, and to what she regards as the proper 
philosophic foundation for investigation in the social sciences. Starting with the 
idealist system of Plato, she shows that continuing on through the Stoics, 
Cicero, Aquinas, Grotius, Richard Hooker, and then through the idealist con- 
ception of the state in Germanic thought as presented by Hegel, Fichte, and the 
neo-Kantians, idealist ethics, whether Catholic or Protestant, is more com- 
patible with absolute systems of government, especially fascism, than with 
democracy. Even Marx, she believes, although professing a materialist ap- 
proach, actually endorses an idealist absolute and can be considered an illus- 
tration of the non-harmony between any system of philosophic absolutes and 
the democratic process. Modern writers of the natural law school, William E. 
Hocking, Stammler, Del Vecchio and Lord Wright are also condemned. 

The philosophic schools compatible with the democratic. process are based 
on either the modified conception of nature as in Aristotle, Spinoza, Jefferson 
and Hamilton; or more properly on the work of David Hume and then the 
Utilitarians, Bentham, Mill, Thomas Cooper (in his later period), and the 
pragmatists and empiricists, William James, Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
and others. The American conception of rights is thus based in part on natural 
law (and even then a modified type), but colonial charters and the common 
law are more important. 

The endorsement of a system of utilitarianism, pragmatism, and empiricism 
does not mean rejection of ethical values. Nor does it mean a system of no 
political values. It does mean that such values are relative, and are settled by 
application of the principle: ‘The greatest good for the greatest number.” This 
permits proper discussion of values in accord with the democratic process, 
whereas the system of absolutes is based on conclusions that can hardly be 
tested. 

Professor Le Boutillier is best in the fields of philosophy, political thought, 
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and legal theory. Some of her discussion of United States Supreme Court cases 
is excellent. On the other hand, her treatment of purely political matters 
leaves something to be desired. The Articles of Confederation are confused 
with the American Constitution at one point. Walter Lippmann’s The Good 
Society does not provide a final answer to all current political problems. The 
inclusion of the American system of judicial review in the model democratic 
system is startling in view of the practice of other democratic systems, past 
and present. But such points are minor in judging this work as a whole. If 
some of the suggestions are not worked out fully, such completeness is hardly 
to be expected of a work covering so large a scope. This book provides a provoc- 
ative answer to such writers as Maritain and Hallowell. It is well written. 
The materials are presented incisively and clearly. An important issue is joined, 
one of great contemporary significance both to students of politics and to others 
who are concerned with the basis of our approach to the contemporary problems 
before us, and with the attempt to formulate an ideology. 
Mannine J. DAUER. 
University of Florida. 


The Study of Comparative Government; An Appraisal of Contemporary Trends. 
EDITED BY JASPER SHANNON. (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
1949. Pp. viii, 338. $4.00.) 


Frederick Austin Ogg has the satisfaction of knowing that he has probably 
taught American and comparative government to more students than anyone 
else in history. “Oggenray” is as accepted a liaison in political science as 
“damnyankee” is in Georgia—although the former bears happier connotations. 

The Study of Comparative Government, edited by Jasper Shannon, is composed 
of a series of essays written in Ogg’s honor. The sub-title, An Appraisal of 
Contemporary Trends, gives a more adequate indication of the book’s scope 
and design than the title itself. For this is no systematic conventional treat- 
ment of comparative government. Rather it is a happy collection of insights 
into largely unexplored areas of our discipline, with examples and illustrations 
drawn from the diverse political laboratories of the entire world. 

A hasty glance at the table of contents is disconcerting: “American Democ- 
racy—After War;” ‘World Federation;” “The British Labor Party;” ‘“Pros- 
pects of Democracy in Germany;” “Japanese Government Under the 1946 
Constitution;”’ ‘Latin America Comes of Age; An Interpretation;” ‘Dual 
Federalism in Canada, Australia, and the United States;” “Some New Forms 
of Democratic Participation in American Government;’ “Regional Govern- 
ment and Administration;” “Trends in Rural Local Government;” “Trends 
in City Government;”’ “The Executive;’ “Training for Public Service;”’ 
“Political Parties in Transition;” “News Communication and World Affairs;” 
and a concluding essay by the editor, “The Study of Political Leadership.” 

But an inner logic shines through these disparate titles. Again and again 
the same fundamental questions appear: How can we understand political 
structures unless we understand the basic sociology of political power? How 
can we understand the sociology of political power unless we understand the 
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anatomy of culture? How can we understand the anatomy of culture unless 
we understand the psychological unities and diversities of humankind? Or 
again, how can democracies make an ethical and practical reality of the 
nebulous but indispensable concept: the public interest? In a world of specialties, 
how can citizen non-specialists retain even a fiction of participation in and 
control over their own political destinies? In a world of dramatic political 
alternatives, how can the complex processes of democracy compete for the 
hearts of men with the siren call of charismatic leadership? And finally, what 
skills of method and insight can the political scientist bring to bear on these 
tremendous issues so that human destiny can be shaped rather than suffered? 

Here is a political science agenda for the last half of the 20th century. We 
who correct exams, sign scholarship forms, attend curriculum committee meet- 
ings, teach classes, worry about tenure, and despair of keeping up with our 
field, must occasionally stop to ponder our deepest obligations to our society. 
We are in the business of human freedom—for ourselves, and for the world 
market. This volume of essays, written in honor of a distinguished colleague, 
is a reminder that unless the pace of analysis and social invention quickens, 
liberty may well become a term simply of historical description. 


“For what avail the plow, or sail, 
“Or land, or life—if freedom fail.” 
STEPHEN K. BAILEY. 
Wesleyan University. 


.My Three Years in Moscow. By Lr. Gen. WALTER BEDELL Smita. (Philadel- 
phia: Lippincott Publishing Company. 1950. Pp. 376, $3.75.) 


The announcement that a professional soldier was about to publish memoirs 
covering a tour of diplomatic duty in Moscow probably raised no high expec- 
tations in most of us who have not the good fortune to know General Smith. 
It is an understatement to say that the book betters its promise. From the first 
chapter the author displays a discriminating intelligence, a lucidity and 
cogency of argument, and a breadth of knowledge of Russian history and insti- 
tutions, that give his work high rank among the best studies of Soviet policy. 

General Smith is clearly blessed with a native talent for getting to the heart 
of complexities. Starting with this advantage, he had at his disposal the archives 
and the elaborate fact-finding machinery of the Embassy. Best of all, the Soviet 
scene was illuminated for him by a first-rate staff of experienced and devoted 
experts. The author has generous praise for his assistants; but the best tribute 
he pays them is the full use that he made of their exceptional abilities. 

Clearly this Ambassador went to Moscow with the established conviction, 
unshaken by military life, that democracy is infinitely superior to totalitari- 
anism—that the latter, indeed, is thoroughly bad business. But he did not go 
with a chip on his shoulder. His innate friendliness shines out from these pages. 
As Chief of Staff in occupied Germany, he had already witnessed at first hand 
the widening rifts in the wartime alliance. Yet he went on his new mission hope- 
fully, believing that firm frankness, coupled with a constant effort to under- 
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stand the opposing position, might still evoke a spirit of cooperation on the 
Russian side. It was only the long-drawn-out and baffling obstruction of suc- 
cessive overtures that made him finally despair of checking by appeal to any 
consideration but power the fixed policy of Soviet expansion. From that mo- 
ment on he would have been more than human if his tone had not sharpened 
into general condemnation of the Politburo’s objectives and methods. How 
often we have seen this reaction in men who have gone to the USSR with a 
doctrinal sympathy for the régime which General Smith never had. But this 
book does not descend to mere denunciation. Its judgments continue to be 
reasoned and documented. It would be a heartening thing to be able to refute 
some of its negative conclusions. But nothing in my reading of Soviet history, 
ideology or politics provides the material for refutation. 

In 1946, when the author first went to Moscow, many of us who have no 
use for police states, red, black or brown, were still fighting off the evidence of 
Soviet imperialism. We felt it still possible to argue that the motive of energetic 
interference in surrounding States was genuinely, if needlessly, defensive. We 
were not yet ready to concede that the only plausible interpretation of the line 
being taken by the Kremlin demonstrated a fixed determination to expand by 
every expedient means the boundaries of Soviet power. Unhappily the evidence 
has meanwhile grown to overwhelming volume and strength. The fantastic 
misrepresentation and obstruction of the Marshall Plan, the establishment of 
the Cominform, the coup d’état in Czechoslovakia, the Berlin blockade, the 
struggle with Tito, the purges and trials in Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary, 
the Communist conquest of China and threat to Southeast Asia—such a chain 
of development makes it naive to assign quantitative or qualitative limits to 
the Stalinist appetite. 

Much of this story is told in My Three Years in Moscow. The scope of the book 
is greater than its title suggests. It is a chronicle of the world-conflict from 1945 
to 1949. The chapters on the Berlin blockade and on the battle to overthrow 
Tito are as much worth studying as those which portray life in Moscow and the 
personnel and machinery of Soviet government. 

There are, inevitably, some slips and some passages where conclusions outrun 
the evidence presented. How, for example, did Malenkov come to be described 
as “native of Georgia?” He is, I believe, usually credited to Orenburg in the 
Urals. Having three Georgians in the upper level of the Politburo is overdoing 
it. Again, one may doubt whether it is really or mainly the unpaid labor of the 
concentration camps ‘which enables the Soviet system to concentrate on the 
expansion of its heavy industry without providing the consumers’ goods in- 
centive necessary to the use of free labor.” And why, after persuading the 
reader that Stalin is a dictator, sharing his powers at most with the Politburo, 
assert that policy is completely controlled by the Bolshevik party? To make 
this small élite co-extensive with the party is at least misleading. Finally, one 
element in particular seems to me to be lacking in the picture of Soviet national 
life. Despite his frank confession of the impossibility of friendly contact with 
Soviet citizens, General Smith might have made a fuller attempt to diagnose 
the attitude of the Russian people. The subject is too briefly touched in the 
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chapter headed ‘Mechanics of a Police State.” Many of the diplomatic staff 
had traveled far and wide in the USSR. Innumerable small incidents witnessed; 
talk heard on trains, in theatres, shops, streets; fleeting encounters with less 
inhibited individuals living far from capital cities—all these fragments pieced 
together must add up to some plausible estimates. Is there not, f or example, 
some spontaneous enthusiasm for the material achievements of the régime, at 
least among the young? It is difficult to imagine that the great advances in 
industry and in education which the author fully acknowledges, to say nothing 
of a colossal victory in war, could have been gained by a people spiritually 
passive and politically indifferent. Here is one of the darkest enigmas of the 
Soviet society, on which General Smith might perhaps have lifted a corner for 
us. 

What is the upshot of this painstaking survey? The chapter, “War or Peace?” 
is a fine piece of balanced analysis. General Smith is no counsellor of preventive 
war. He does not believe that the Soviet government will directly precipitate a 
war, at least not “before they are confident that the strength controlled by the 
Soviet Union has far surpassed that of the United States’”—a contingency 
which he does not foresee in any nearby future. But the risk is always there, 
and we must be strong to avert it. Material and moral strength, firmly devoted 
to the free way of life, and organized in unity with our democratic allies under 
the Atlantic Treaty, may indefinitely check any temptation in the Soviet Union 
to invite a trial by battle. It is a hard and irritating road that the General 
charts—one that calls for vast quantities of patience, a virtue which with us is 
for most purposes in short supply. But can there be much doubt that it is the 
wise road? 

P. E. CORBETT. 

Yale University. 


Roosevelt and the Russians; the Yalta Conference. By Epwarp R. STETTINIUS, JR. 
AND EDITED BY WALTER JoHNSON. (Garden City, New York: Doubleday & 
Company, Inc. 1949. Pp. xvi, 367. $4.00.) 


One of the most controversial and at the same time misunderstood questions 
which has been perplexing both politicians and publicists for the past five years 
on the subject of Soviet-American relations has been the agreements made at 
Yalta. It is most fortunate that Mr. Stettinius was able to finish his account 
of the Conference before his untimely death. The author was aided in present- 
ing his fascinating and revealing story by the able editorship of Professor Walter 
Johnson. To those critics who have been shouting that President Roosevelt 
was “taken in” by Stalin and “sold us down the river,” the former Secretary 
of State replies in a very cogent manner, “It is not Yalta that is the trouble 
with the world today, but subsequent failures to adhere to the policies Yalta 
stood for and to carry out agreements that were reached there. Difficulties 
have developed, not from the agreements reached at Yalta, but from the 
failure of the Soviet Union to honor those agreements.” The book is divided 
into three parts: the first part consists of an effort to explain the background 
of the Conference, the second part deals with the Conference itself and the third 
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part gives an appraisal of the Conference in the light of what has happened 
subsequently. An appendix includes a “Summary of the Major Diplomatic 
Meetings at the Yalta Conference,” the formal “Report of the Crimea Confer- 
ence,” the ‘‘Protocol of the Proceedings of the Crimea Conference” and the 
“Agreement on Terms for Entry of the Soviet Union into the War against 
Japan.” 

There are many choice items for both the general reader as well as the serious 
student of American foreign policy. For the former, there is the hilarious inci- 
dent of the NK VD losing Stalin when he went to the washroom and the furor 
in the corridors until he re-emerged, and the account of Stalin surreptitiously 
pouring water into his vodka glass at a very alcoholic banquet. 

The real value of the book to those interested in our diplomacy lies in the 
very detailed reporting of the negotiations between the Big Three and their 
Foreign Ministers. This account is based on the notes made by the author at 
the Conference as well as on the official documents covering the period. One 
of the regrettable aspects of Yalta was the fact that, in the discussions of one 
of the most controversial matters considered in the Conference, the Foreign 
Ministers did not participate. This was the question of the Far East. The 
Foreign Ministers were only told what their Chief Executives cared to tell 
them during and after the Conference. The question of why President Roose- 
velt “gave in’? to Marshal Stalin’s demands for the Kurile Islands and former 
Russian possessions and rights in the Far Hast is not fully covered by Mr. 
Stettinius. Mr. Stettinius attempts to justify the wisdom of President Roose- 
velt’s action. “What, too, with the possible exception of the Kuriles did the 
Soviet Union receive at Yalta which she might not have taken without any 
agreement??? Then he goes on to say, “If there had been no agreement, the 
Soviet Union could have swept into North China, and the United States and 
the Chinese would have been in no real position to prevent it.” 

It occurs to the reviewer that the evaluation of the Yalta Conference has 
to be made in the frame of reference of a military situation. In other words, 
Yalta was still primarily a war conference. Its purpose was to bring the war to 
as speedy an end as possible. Yalta was also a parley among the Big Three, 
who in matters of Far Eastern diplomacy consisted really of two—Stalin and 
Roosevelt, with Churchill deferring to the latter’s position. 

Roosevelt must have believed that it was necessary to make a “deal” with 
Stalin in order to have the support of the USSR against Japan. This course was 
the one he was advised by the American military to follow. To be sure, we 
know now that it was not necessary to have the USSR with us in the war against 
Japan because of the rapid deterioration of Japan through our air and sub- 
marine actions, to say nothing of the coup de grace of the atom bomb. 

We also know now that the Soviets never really intended to continue the 
cooperative spirit of Yalta which Mr. Stettinius extols, because in the very 
same month as the Conference, the Soviet Union unilaterally took action in 
Rumania to make Groza prime minister. A few weeks later she started the war 
of nerves against Turkey, subsequently brought pressure on the Polish Govern- 
ment, and ultimately carried through the Sovietization of Bulgaria, Hungary 
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and Czechoslovakia. This is all a far cry from the spirit of the negotiations at 
Yalta, particularly the “Declaration on Liberated Europe,” which came out 
of this Conference. 

In spite of the sordid and unsavory record of the Soviets in the last five years, 
the fact still remains that what President Roosevelt tried to do at Yalta was 
done on the assumption that the Russians wanted to take the path of interna- 
tional cooperation rather than the road to world domination. To accuse Presi- 
dent Roosevelt of being a party to what the Russians have been doing in the 
post-Yalta period is in the opinion of the reviewer reading more into the record. 
than the record at the time manifests. The reviewer is inclined to agree with 
Mr. Stettinius who wrote, “President Roosevelt did not ‘surrender’ anything 
significant at Yalta which was in his power to withhold.” 

Witiiam B. BALLIS. 

University of Washington. 


National Transportation Policy. By CHARLES L. DEARING AND WILFRED 
Owen. (Washington, D. C.: The Brookings Institution. 1949. Pp. xiv, 
459. $4.00.) 


Issues Involved in a Unified and Coordinated Federal Program for Transportation. 
A REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT FROM THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE. ( Wash- 
ington, D. ©.: United States Government Printing Office. 1949. Pp. 49. 
$.20.) 


Within the 448 pages of their book Dearing and Owen have set down an 
immense amount of useful data on American transportation and its regulation 
by the national government. (In particular, see the twenty-one charts incor- 
porated in the Appendix.) They have listed major problems being encountered 
by the federal government in its regulation of transportation by rail, highway, 
air, and water and have posed solutions to these problems. The authors have 
made no attempt to hide their basic assumptions or the special brand of eco- 
nomic conservatism that guided their conclusions. This is a volume of worth, a 
worth largely in exposition and description. 

Specialists would have found the book of greater use had the authors not 
become special pleaders for railroads, which they view as a potential area of 
free enterprise that has been injured by inept federal bureaucratic interference 
with management on the one hand and by public openhandedness to the com- 
petitors of the railroads on the other. The authors’ deep and often repeated an- 
noyance withthe extensive use of federal subsidies to certain forms of trans- 
portation has impaired the force of their judgments with regard to the wisdom 
of making such grants. Even their bias in favor of states’ rights must be con- 
sidered in appraising several of their conclusions. 

These faults (if faults they are) are not hidden, nor, in fact, do they material- 
ly curtail the greater usefulness of the study. A more serious criticism, however, 
is found in the fact that much of the work falls outside the context of a develop- 
ing economy and a changing nation. This criticism, incidentally, cannot be 
leveled with the same force at the report the Secretary of Commerce recently 
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published on a unified program for regulating and promoting transportation. 
Surely public interference with the operation of national transportation need 
not be justified on a short-run basis. It is probably late to regard the rights of 
shareholders in public carriers as of first importance. Too, with the authors of 
the Brookings study determined to preserve and improve a competitive econo- 
my, they might have been mindful of the effects of their proposed reforms on 
agriculture and industry as well as on transportation companies. Nevertheless, 
this work does highlight the difficulties such concerns have faced due directly 
to identifiable bureaucratic shortcomings and to inconsistencies in national 
transportation policy. 

The Brookings volume is of particular interest to political scientists in its 
proposed reorganization of federal promotional and regulatory agencies that 
effectuate—and at times formulate—transportation policy. Their proposal is, 
first, for the ‘‘consolidation of government programming and operating func- 
tions into a single executive agency,” and, second, for “the creation of a nation- 
al Transport Regulatory Commission” that ‘would be required to administer 
a revised program of public regulation applicable to all forms of transporta- 
tion.” More briefly stated, the proposal calls for the creation of a department 
of transportation headed by a secretary of cabinet rank and for a single regula- 
tory commission under some undefined congressional control. 

Unfortunately, the strides taken here toward a solution of the old problem 
of adjusting federal regulatory activities with those of promotion, manage- 
ment, research, and planning are not great. The authors assume that the regula- 
tory process should be left “free of functional and operating encumbrances.” 
They insist that there is a fundamental difference between regulation and other 
forms of administration and that each—in all but exceptional situations—can 
function best apart from the other. They do not doubt but that regulatory 
power will be abused if it falls within the President’s “line of command,” 
and as “the need for retaining the independence of action of the regulatory 
body has never been seriously questioned,” they do not propose to question 
it now. In this connection it needs to be indicated that the handling of this 
problem in the report of the Department of Commerce is hardly more satis- 
factory than that found in the Brookings study. 

The brief Commerce Department pamphlet covers much the same ground 
traversed by Dearing and Owen. It does not pretend to be an exhaustive survey. 
Rather, it frankly spells out many problems that can be solved only after more 
extended research has been completed. This report suggests the “grouping of 
all major promotional activities under unified direction and control,’ but 
doubts the need of a similar unification of regulatory activities. In their sug- 
gested organizational changes, Secretary Sawyer’s experts followed closely 
basic recommendations of the Hoover Commission. 

Both studies here under consideration, and the reports of the Hoover Com- 
mission as well, agree that the non-regulatory governmental functions in the 
field of transportation should be organized into a single department—whether 
in a wholly new department or in the existing Department of Commerce. 
This unanimity of opinion raises a strong inference in support of the adminis- 
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trative soundness of this point. And the theoretical defense for such action 
is strong indeed. Nevertheless, the case for unification might have been made 
stronger if the experts had made an appraisal of the administrative obstacles 
to effective and meaningful unification that would remain after consolidation: 
the subtle deceptions hidden behind a redrawing of lines on an organizational 
chart. As the problems of unification are practical ones, the experts might well 
have considered the difficulties that must be faced in the accomplishment of 
such a consolidation. 

The Brookings study wisely stressed the importance of fully equipping the 
office of the department head with adequate research and planning staffs, 
The importance of research was stressed in the report of the Department of 
Commerce as well. The authors of that report felt that even though a unified 
transportation agency was not established immediately, much could be gained 
by “the establishment of a permanent centralized research staff with a clear 
mandate to evaluate and appraise all of the government’s various promotional 
activities.” Even the Hoover Commission departed somewhat from its stub- 
born dislike of administrative planning. In its Department of Commerce 
report it agreed that the Commerce Department, reorganized to include trans- 
portation functions, should carry on wide research into transportation needs 
and into how best these needs could be met. 

The tentative conclusions of the Brookings group were made available to 
the Hoover Commission late in 1948 and were considered by that body before 
it reported to Congress. Thus the fact that their study was not published until 
a later time gave Dearing and Owen an opportunity to comment on the judg- 
ments of the Commission. Secretary Sawyer’s experts spoke last. Partly because 
of that fact their report may serve as the logical starting point for a review of 
these common problems. In the long run it may exercise as great an influence 
on the course of legislative and administrative development as will the sug- 
gestion of the Hoover group. Its other values are enhanced by the fact that it is 
concise, generally informative, and—unlike the long study—non-repetitive. 

CHARLES AIKIN. 

University of California, Berkeley. 


Wartime Economic Planning in Agriculture; A Study in the Allocation of Re- 
sources. By Bata Gorp. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1949. 
Pp. 594. $6.75.) : 


Government direction of the economy during wartime is generally taken for 
granted. And planning of some sort would seem to be indispensable to the 
effective allocation of resources and selection of production objectives incident 
to such governmental intervention in the economic life of the nation. 

This study by Mr. Bela Gold is a critical analysis of governmental planning 
in a major sector of the wartime economy. Reviewing the record of agricultural 
mobilization against the background of needs and potential, Mr. Gold finds 
that it was seriously deficient. 

To those who have felt that national planning would be an antidote to some 
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of the illogical and non-rational tendencies in our society, this study should 
prove sobering, for it illustrates the fact that planners, even when servants of 
“big government,” are also subject to pressures and interests which lead them 
to conclusions often in conflict with objective public interest. Far from dis- 
crediting planning, however, this analysis offers constructive recommendations 
on how planning, in the perspective of the entire governmental process, might 
be improved and strengthened. 

The author stresses the point that most nationally planned undertakings 
“involve taking disproportionately from some regions, groups and individuals 
and giving disproportionately to others; or disadvantaging some... and 
advantaging others. ...’’ Hence planning is necessarily intermingled with the 
political process and requires political choices which rest upon subjective 
judgments as well as upon objective facts. For this reason, he would insist 
upon “continuous democratic criticism from the major interest groups af- 
fected.” i 

In this view, planning is not to be regarded as a “fourth branch of govern- 
ment” protected from executive and legislative interference and administered 
by experts who coldly determine public as against private objectives. The 
author suggests, rather, that planning is properly a tool of the Executive, 
essential to the effective discharge of his responsibilities. But the Executive, 
at the same time, must possess the knowledge of how to use this tool. He must 
be ready to fight for the policies and programs which planning studies indicate 
to be desirable and sound. ‘‘Our form of government,” Mr. Gold states, “would 
never have been characterized as a system of checks and balances if failure to 
resolve disagreements between the Executive and the Congress through direct 
negotiation had automatically required the former to abandon its demands. . . . 
It is incumbent on the Executive to pursue the struggle on into the political 
arena, with each of the contenders having to seek effective popular support 
for its views.” 

It was largely the failure of the Executive to exercise “forthright and vigor- 
ous” leadership that crippled agricultural mobilization. Thus the author is 
forced to conclude that “behind the consistent array of shortcomings in results 
may be observed common tendencies to underestimate the scale of mobiliza- 
tion requirements, to establish unduly limited adjustment goals, to rely on 
policies barely edging beyond the limits of past practice, to tolerate patent 
ineffectiveness in the execution of newly adopted programs, and to exhibit a 
singular readiness to retreat from even urgent goals when these failed to elicit 
prompt adjustments of the magnitude recommended.” 

Mr. Gold’s volume is divided into five parts. In the first part the strategic 
tasks of agricultural mobilization are examined and the food needs of the United 
Nations indicated. Against this background of need the author, in the second 
part, analyzes agricultural production in the United States, comparing the 
reasonable technical potential with administrative goals and with actual results. 
The comparison is not encouraging for it reveals an indefensible timidity in 
setting goals and a gross failure to realize potential in every area of agricultural 
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mobilization. Agricultural output and the utilization of land, livestock, man- 
power, farm machinery and fertilizer resources—all reveal the same dishearten- 
ing failures. 

The third section of the study reviews the distribution of United States 
food supplies, and the fourth appraises the consequences of the failures in 
mobilization in terms of the food crises of 1945 and 1946. Here the author shows 
how we fell grievously short of meeting our world commitments, while per 
capita food consumption in our own country increased. The record is shameful. 
In the last section, which will probably be of most direct interest to political 
scientists, the author seeks an explanation for these depressing failures, and 
develops his ideas with respect to government planning. 

Because it is a thorough and convincing analysis of a concrete planning 
situation, Mr. Gold’s treatise represents a significant contribution to a field 
that has largely been characterized by theoretical treatment. It is unfortunate, 
however, that the literary style is not more lucid and direct, for long and 
complex sentences frequently keep the reader from gaining the full force of 
the argument. 


NORMAN WENGERT. 
City College, New York. 


Relations Between the Federal and State Courts. By Mircuett WENDELL. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1949. Pp. 298. $4.00.) 


It is generally recognized that a federal government has numerous adminis- 
trative and political problems not present in a unitary one. The difficulties 
which federalism produces in the administration of justice, however, have been 
given much less attention. The United States, with its dual system of courts 
(federal and state) furnishes an especially fruitful field for the study of these 
problems, particularly as they arise at the lower judicial echelons. The friction 
. between the state and the federal courts may be either legal (e.g., conflicts of 
jurisdiction) or administrative (e.g., between jury commissioners). It is the 
first of these fields of friction that Dr. Wendell has chosen for his useful study. 

Some areas of federal jurisdiction have caused but little difficulty as far as 
the state courts are concerned. There have been few conflicts with respect to 
the enforcement of the national criminal statutes in the federal courts. Nor 
has the trial of civil cases involving the federal government in its own courts 
been generally criticized. The chief frictions between the two judicial systems 
have arisen in the trial of suits between private parties under the diversity of 
citizenship clause—i.e., between citizens of different states involving more 
than $3000—cases in which both the federal and the state courts may have 
jurisdiction. These cases make up a very large part of the work of the federal 
district courts, comprising some forty per cent of the cases filed and more than 
half of the civil cases. When two trial courts function side by side, conflicts are 
bound to arise, and when the parties are given a choice of the tribunal in which 
to bring their suits, the result will often depend more on the skill of an attorney 
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in getting his case into the more favorable court than on the merits of the con- 
troversy. 

There are two principal reasons for permitting certain large litigants to bring 
their cases in the federal courts if they wish to do so. When the federal courts 
apply a national common law—a law more uniform than that of the various 
states—the growth of large enterprises engaged in interstate commerce is 
facilitated. At the same time the decisions of federal judges would tend to bind 
the states together, reducing separatism and promoting nationalism. Thesc 
considerations furnished the economic and political justification of the rule ex- 
pounded by Justice Story in Swift». Tyson, 16 Pet. 1 (1842), that a decision of 
a state court is not binding on the federal courts, “‘if it differs from the principles 
established in the general commercial law.” Attractive as such a rule was to a 
Massachusetts nationalist in the era before the Civil War, neither the frontier 
conditions which Story faced nor the need for promoting national unity which 
he felt are present today. Furthermore, as Dr. Wendell points out, the uniform 
national commercial law which Story sought failed to develop and this case 
served but to produce a melee by adding a different federal rule to the wide 
variety of state rules. The Tyson rule was given a thorough test, lasting nearly 
a century, before it was overruled in Erie Railroad Company v. Tompkins, 
304 U.S. 64 (1988). As a result of this about-face, much of the economic and 
political basis for opening the federal courts to private litigants has ceased to 
exist. 

The remaining reason for giving the federal courts private suit jurisdiction 
rests on the assumption that local tribunals are prejudiced against litigants 
from other states, particularly if they are corporations. Dr. Wendell has not 
attempted to measure either the extent of this fear or its validity. His study 
would have been strengthened at this point if he had made empirical use of 
statistical data like that gathered by the Administrative Office of United States 
Courts. But his review of the literature on the subject shows that the fear of 
local prejudice has been widespread throughout our history and that opposition 
to federal jurisdiction has been equally strong. To meet the growing criticism 
that the $3000 monetary minimum is at best an arbitrary device for screening 
the kind of cases which should be brought into the federal courts, Dr. Wendell 
suggests the possibility of “a broad statutory definition of local prejudice” 
which the litigant would have to demonstrate. The difficulties of drafting such 
a statute, as well as of applying it, may lead some to prefer the use of appellate 
review to correct injustices in local tribunals, a practice now followed in cases 
under the federal employers’ liability acts. 

Dr. Wendell’s study is not limited to a summary of the problems raised by 
Swift v. Tyson. He has brought a wealth of legal, historical, political, and social 
data to bear on the wide range of problems arising from our dual judiciary. 
The description of the conflict between state and federal courts in the railroad 
bond cases (1850-1890) is particularly interesting and would provide effective 
case material for instructional purposes. The book is well written and its bal- 
anced discussion of controversial issues inspires confidence. Political scientists 
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should be grateful for such an intelligent and lucid introduction to a phase of our 
federal relationships which they have generally ignored. 
Ropney L. Morr. 
Colgate University. 


On Understanding the Supreme Court. By PauL A. Freunp. (Boston: Little, . 
Brown & Company. 1949. Pp. 180. $3.00.) 


This slender volume of less than thirty thousand words comprises three 
Rosenthal Foundation lectures, given at the Law School of Northwestern Uni- 
versity in 1949. For so slight a work, the comprehensive title is quite mislead- 
ing. The series has neither a unifying theme nor logical sequence. 

In the first chapter, “Concord and Discord,” Professor Freund undertakes 
to shed light on recent Supreme Court turmoil. There is nothing new in this, 
he tells us, playing down the significance of recent explorations in this field by 
Charles Curtis, Wesley McCune and Herman Pritchett. Professor Freund 
reminds us that discord marked the work of the Justices immediately preceding 
the Roosevelt Court, and the discussion it then stimulated provoked Chief 
Justice Hughes to say that he was at a loss to understand why we should expect 
‘Sey certainty” among judges while accepting without question the sharpest 
division of opinion among theologians, philosophers and scientists. The author 
runs the gamut of the usual bones of judicial contention—civil liberties, human 
rights versus property rights, etc.—but he does not add much, if anything, to 
more exhaustive studies by the writers previously mentioned. 

In his second chapter, “Portrait of a Liberal Judge: Mr. Justice Brandeis,” 
Professor Freund discovers that the Bostonian, though often denounced by 
critics as a radical, was in fact a liberal, and that his liberalism lay primarily 
in “an essential morality of mind.” One wonders whether this is more than a 
glib phrase or whether, in any event, the author is justified in suggesting that 
this peculiar quality sets Brandeis apart from, say, Mr. Justice Sutherland. 
Certain prejudices, certain ingrained preferences, form a picture of an ideal 
society and predetermine the stands most humans take. Cardozo, while a 
member of the New York Court of Appeals, made no exceptions whatsoever 
when he observed: “Deep below consciousness are... the likes and the dis- 
likes, the predilections and the prejudices, the complex of instincts and emo- 
tions and habits and convictions, which make the man, whether he be litigant 
or judge... . The great tides and currents which engulf the rest of men, do 
not turn aside in their course and pass the judges by.” Under this head Mr. 
Freund claims for Brandeis a degree of intellectual chastity that the Justice 
himself disavowed. On one occasion he acknowledged that his reasons for sup- 
porting a particular measure were “partly legal, partly sentimental, and partly 
a recognition of economic rights and a sound social policy.” 

What really distinguishes Brandeis is not so much integrity of mind (he 
had no monopoly of that) as a profound sense of urgency, born of precise knowl- 
edge, and stirring him to constructive social endeavor. His uniqueness lay in 
the uncanny knowledge that failure of any generation to grapple promptly 
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and effectively with existing wrongs complicates the future, narrows the range 
within which men are and can be self-governing. 

In his last chapter, Professor Freund, building on his experience as law- 
clerk to Mr. Justice Brandeis and as counsel in the Solicitor General’s office, 
deals in a fresh and original way with the lawyer’s strategy and tactics in argu- 
ing cases before the Supreme Court. One ventures the suggestion that if the 
lecturer had devoted the entire series to this subject, the effort might have 
been a greater contribution for lawyers and political scientists alike. 

ALPHEUS T. Mason. 

Princeton University. 


Discontent at the Polls. By MURRAY S. STEDMAN, JR., AND Susan W. STEDMAN. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1950. Pp. x, 190. $2.75.) 


This reasonably thin volume represents an attempt to measure the farmer- 
labor protest vote in American national elections since 1827. The approach is 
not unique. Three chapters are given over to an historical account of third 
parties. In the less than fifty pages, nothing is added to our knowledge of that 
sector of American politics. Numerous errors of fact, apparently largely the 
result of downright carelessness, are present in the discussion, For instance, 
congressional elections are alleged to have been held in 1897 and 1937 (p. 42); 
and, on page 51, General James B. Weaver is twice declared to have been the 
Greenback candidate in 1884. 

The discussion of third-party platforms (Ch. 2) is entirely too cursory to be 
of value. There is sufficient attention given neither to paternity of ideas nor 
to their continuity through the protest channel from the Grangers to the Henry 
Wallace Progressives. Here would have been an excellent opportunity to moti- 
vate the protesting farmers and workers, to give something of the persistent 
ideology of American progressivism, and to distinguish it especially from the 
splinters which have represented Marxist and neo-Marxist ideas of the prole- 
tarian revolution. ` 

The meat of the study comes in the attempt to correlate political protest 
with economie malaise. Two very informative graphs are given in Chapter 5. 
Protest vote percentages are overlaid on a wholesale-price-index graph. The 
pattern is fairly noticeable; when prices are down, political protest is ascendant. 
Another graph shows successful protest congressional elections imposed on 
wholesale farm prices. The same general pattern prevails, though there are some 
areas of obscurity. We shall hardly be able to regard such correlations as defini- 
tive unless they are constructed on a more scientific basis. The persistent 
skepticism which prevails among the members of agricultural and of labor 
organizations is not mere ethereal fancy. Their economic interests are by no 
means identical. For instance, it would be useless to expect agricultural dis- 
content to increase proportionately with an increase in unemployment, unless 
such latter phenomenon was accompanied by a proportionate decrease in 
prices. For the same reason, there would scarcely occur wholesale political 
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desertions in the ranks of a prosperous labor community merely because the 
price of food-stuffs declined. 

For these reasons, farmer protest votes in North Dakota cannot be adequate- 
ly explained by means of a national price index, as that state depends so sub- 
stantially upon wheat and cattle. There will have to be a separate economic 
index for each state. And where states present widely diversified economic 
bases, indices properly representing those diversities will have to be scientifically 
constructed and applied. 

The latter part of the study is given over to an script to analyze the com- 
ponents of economic. and political protest. Some data from the Fortune and 
other polls are presented for consideration. They reveal the same old truisms 
which everyone, except Republican leaders, have been reading in Monday- 
morning newspapers since the thirties—the relations between economic status 
and support for increased governmental intervention. Similar figures for politi- 
cal affiliation from 1940 to 1946 are included, though they would certainly not 
have explained Mr. Dewey’s loss of Iowa and Minnesota in 1948. The October 
drop in grain prices and the Republican lack of enthusiasm for high parity 
prices appear to have been more important to Iowans than was the fact of 
ownership or non-ownership of their farms. 

Though it has solid and valuable features, the essential weakness of this 
study is the failure to understand the true character of American political: 
parties. They are coalitions of group interests and where a party in control, 
by its official actions, creates in any group the “sense of thwarted justice,” 
the leaders of the dissatisfied group are open for bargaining with the minority 
party. If both of the great parties turn deaf ears to the pleas, the situation is 
ripe for the establishment of a third party. Of course, there are political compli- 
cations, such as fear of reprisal, unipartism, legal barriers, and traditional 
mores which enter into every group decision. To keep mutually antagonistic 
groups in full-throated support of a party is proof of immaculate leadership. 
The late Franklin Delano Roosevelt will remain for years to come the epitome 
of the successful political leader. 

Cortez A. M. EWING. 

University of Oklahoma. 


This I Remember. By EuxzaANoR RoosEvett. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1949. Pp. x, 387. $4.50.) 


In this frank and revealing book, Mrs. Roosevelt describes with modesty 
the role that she and her husband played in American public life from 1928 
to 1945. She describes party conventions, election campaigns, legislative battles, 
tours of inspection, White House social affairs, the White House advisory staff, 
her own press conferences, and some of the administrative problems of the 
Chief Executive in time of depression and in time of war. 

While she discounts the political influence that she had with her husband, 
one can infer that he did not ignore her reports regarding her trips of inspection 
in this country, her tours abroad, and her many contacts with individuals and 
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various groups. She relates how Harry Hopkins asked her to present to her 
husband the case for a National Youth Administration. The result belongs to 
history. The President regarded her first trip abroad during the war so success- 
ful that he asked her to make two more. 

The book throws light upon how Mrs. Roosevelt acquired her interest in 
publie life. Following her husband’s illness, she served as his eyes and ears in 
places where it was hard for him to go. She took an active part in the affairs of 
the Democratic Party since she saw that this would keep alive his interest in 
politics. Once he re-entered public life and became so absorbed that he had 
little time for family affairs, she looked for recognition to the underprivileged 
whom he was trying to help by governmental action. 

The importance of Louis Howe as a president maker and as a close adviser 
is clearly revealed in these pages. Mrs. Roosevelt indicates that if Mr. Howe 
had not come back to work for her husband when he was taken ill in 1921, it 
would have been much harder for FDR to have returned to politics. She 
admits that Mr. Howe played a large part in her own political education. She 
attributes to him the strategy of the preconvention campaign of 1932. She 
also points out what a great loss Mr. Howe’s death was in 1936. President Roose- 
velt never found anyone to take his place as a loyal and frank critic who saw 
that all points of view were presented. 

Mrs. Roosevelt attributes her husband’s success in politics to his sense 
of timing, his infinite patience and never-ending persistence acquired during 
his illness, his sense of humor, his courage, his self-confidence, his acute powers 
of observation, his fondness for people, his optimism, his sense of the practical, 
and his desire to make life happier for people. 

The book contains many shrewd observations regarding important figures 
in our times. She comments briefly, but discerningly, upon Alfred E. Smith, 
Herbert Hoover, Mayor LaGuardia, Winston Churchill, Mme. Chiang Kai- 
shek, and many others. In writing about her husband’s appointees, she oc- 
casionally makes statements that are revealing in their frankness. She refers 
to “Sumner Welles, Franklin’s able Undersecretary of State.” While it is true 
that the Undersecretary of State is a presidential appointee, the reference 
tends to confirm the position that Secretary Hull took in demanding Mr. 
Welles’ resignation. The Undersecretary should not bypass the Secretary in 
reporting to the President. 

Living in the White House brought many problems to Mrs. Roosevelt and 
her children. She discusses them with candor and good grace. The book is a 
very human account of what public life does to a man and his family. 

HAROLD F. GOSNELL. 

Washington, D. C. 


The Relativity of War and Peace; A Study in Law, History, and Politics. BY 
Frrrz Gros. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1949. Pp. xviii, 402. $5.00.) 


It takes more than Words and Phrases to reach sound conclusions in a prob- 
lem of legal interpretation. In one context a word may have quite a different 
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force and value from what it imports in some different setting. This caution 
is especially applicable to the words “war” and ‘“‘peace.’’ Congress has power 
to declare “war.” But the Prize Cases held that there may be “war” without 
such a declaration. The members of the international community have entered 
into covenants not to resort to “war.” The Hague conventions lay down various 
rules for the declaration and the conduct of “war.”. The Articles of War de- 
nounce certain “war offenses,” and magnify various other transgressions when 
committed “in time of war.’? Contracts of insurance often make special pro- 
visions for the event of “war.” It takes hard thinking to give to the word in 
each context its particular rational significance. 

There are special reasons why “war” is an exceptionally bothersome word. 
A government bent upon foreign adventure may desire, for reasons of constitu- 
tional or of international law, to maintain that its warlike acts do not amount 
to “war.” The victim, too, may hesitate to brand the action “war” lest treat- 
ment still worse be visited upon it. Third parties may be happy to join in the 
pretense, as a way of avoiding obligations to repress the aggressor. When 
responsible statesmen and jurists lend themselves to the make-believe, it be- 
comes difficult to keep one’s thinking straight. 

Dr. Grob’s book is devoted to “the thesis of the relativity in the realm of 
law of the legal concepts of war and peace” (p. 332). The first half of the work 
is historical—a detailed examination of many anomalous instances such as 
our naval operations against France in 1798-1800, the Boxer expedition, the 
Manchurian conflict of 1931-33, and the Sino-Japanese “incident” of ’37~41. 
Part II, theoretical, attacks the notion that one can discover “the” legal defini- 
tion of war, and goes on to give pretty rough treatment to much that has been 
said on occasion about armed interventions, reprisals, pacific blockades, limited 
operations and undeclared hostilities. For each episode the facts are pegged 
down with care, and the case is explained for exactly what it is worth. The 
result, says Dean Pound in his Foreword, is “a real contribution to analytical 
jurisprudence.’’. 

Perhaps sturdy common sense would have enabled one to avoid these pitfalls 
of conceptualism that Dr. Grob has been at pains to expose. Even so, it is 
useful to have so elaborate a documentation of the proposition that ‘what 
Has to be looked for is not one over-all legal definition of war, but a variety 
of legal definitions, each made in the light of and in relation to the particular 
intent and purpose of the rule which happens to be under consideration” 
(p. 189). The reason and purpose of the rule is surely the touchstone of legal 
interpretation. 

Let it be added that the argument has been cast in excellent English, and 
that the typography is engaging. 

CHARLES FARMAN, 

Stanford University. 


BOOK NOTES AND NOTICES 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


American Politics and the Party System. By Huan A. Bonz. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1949. Pp. viii, 777. $5.50.) 


The author of this new text has sought not only to cover the familiar materials 
expected for a course in American political parties, but to widen the focus to 
include a serious discussion of communications, opinion formation, pressure 
politics and less usual materials such as the role of church, school and family 
in political life. The text is in the new tradition, not becoming lost in the ra- 
tionalistic theology of democratic government, nor in a narrow concern for the 
formal institutions. There is a wealth of material descriptive of political be- 
havior. Professor Bone, without in any sense committing himself to an uncriti- 
cal acceptance of all the ingenious as well as the frustrating in American politics, 
wants to redress the balance as against the debunker, the muck-raker, the dis- 
illusioned realist. It is to this end that he pairs a chapter on bosses with a 
chapter on statesmen. On the well-worn questions of interpretation, the text 
leans to description and a summary of critical views rather than to the develop- 
ment of its own theme. Implicit in the presentation, however, and briefly sum- 
marized as well, is a negative evaluation of unrestrained pressure politics, a 
call for better defined and more stringently enforced laws, and for full disclosure 
by interest groups. On the major issues of party responsibility, the function of 
party in the machinery of government, and the development of parties of issue 
and principle, the text reveals the author’s interest in substantial change in the 
rules of the game, tempered by his practical appreciation of the political ob- 
stacles to any revision of the American political system in the short run. The 
thumbnail sketches of party systems abroad are a most welcome addition to an 
American political text. To be really fruitful for analysis, however, the com- 
parative approach requires the development of historical and cultural materials 
of considerable complexity. Chapters on the history of American parties will, 
on the other hand, help materially to enrich the student’s grasp of his own 
political system.—OLivur Garcrau, Bennington College. 


Public Administration in A Democratic Society. By W. BROOKE GRAVES. 
(Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 1950. Pp. xvi, 759. $6.00.) 


One of the nation’s foremost political scientists presents us with another 
textbook in public administration. There is always room for another textbook, 
especially if it is as good as this one. In principal outline the book is orthodox. 
Its five parts are structure and organization, personnel management, fiscal 
management, internal management and control, and external relations. The 
book accepts the general “concept of administration as concerned with the 
transaction of all of the public business, whether legislative, executive or judi- 
cial; whether international, national, state, or local.” Part IV, devoted to prob- 
lems of internal management and control, emphasizes, more than has been 
done heretofore, the importance of coordinating organization, personnel, and 
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finance in the processes of management. The chapter on leadership in adminis- 
tration stands out as most effective and instructive. In the final section, an 
excellent presentation is given in the chapter on administrative procedure. The 
book is well and lucidly written. Upon first examination it appears too highly 
organized. There is hardly a page that does not have an outline heading, a 
table either of factual or of conceptual materials, or a change of type for a 
special presentation. These techniques, however, permit the inclusion of more 
material than appears in comparable texts. The student will find the book 
readable. The teacher may well receive a reeducation from it. The book is a 
worthy competitor for those previously in the field —JosnrH M. Ray, Univer- 
sity of Maryland. 


Introduction to Municipal Government and Administration. By ARTHUR W. 
Bromacs. (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1950. Pp. vii, 693. 
$5.00.) 


This new textbook does not vary markedly, in terms of chapter outline, 
from earlier texts in the field. The book is orthodox in all matters of construc- 
tion save possibly a more restrained use of footnotes. It is in the substance of 
the treatment of subjects that Professor Bromage makes his real contribution. 
In his exhaustive catalog of all facets of municipal government, the standard 
of analysis and the degree of penetration to fundamental factors are exception- 
ally high. The book is up-to-the-minute in its acquaintance with developments 
in municipal government. All textbook writers would do well to analyze the 
style in which this book is written. Statements are clear, and involved sentences > 
are rare. Professor Bromage has given us one of the best, if not the very best, 
of the textbooks in municipal government and administration.—JosnrH M. 
Ray, University of Maryland. 


American City Government. By WILLIAM ANDERSON AND EpWwaRD W. WEIDNER. 
(New York: Henry Holt and Co. Rev. ed. 1950. Pp. xiii, 625. $4.25.) 


Twenty-five years is a long time to wait for a revision of a textbook, but 
William Anderson and Edward W. Weidner have done a thorough rewriting 
of Anderson’s 1925 edition of American City Government. In addition to a rear- 
rangement of the chapter sequence, the authors have recognized the signifi- 
cance of Federal-municipal relations by elevating that subject from the status 
of a section to that of a chapter, added a new chapter on the strong mayor and 
city manager as executives, and combined two former chapters concerned with 
municipal revenues and indebtedness into one. Full advantage has been taken 
of the intervening censuses and numerous studies in the field to make the 
revised edition completely up-to-date. But if the book is current in terms of 
information and trends, it is still the same book in terms of the basic problems 
of municipal government, which is simply to state that municipal government 
in essence has remained unchanged. Those who were first introduced to munici- 
pal government through the medium-of the 1925 edition will find that this 
general standard of excellence has been maintained in the revised edition.— 
WeLpon Cooprr, University of Virginia. 
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27 Masters of Politics. By Raymonp Morey. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. 1949. Pp. xii, 276. $3.50.) 


A student of politics and often a practitioner of it, Professor Moley presents 
twenty-seven biographical essays on men (and one woman) he has known, ina 
“personal perspective.” His subjects include “party choices”. (Smith, Hoover, 
Franklin Roosevelt, Willkie, Dewey), party politicians (Will Hays, Farley, 
Flynn, Louis Howe, Charles Michelson), congressional politicians (Garner, 
Hiram Johnson, Rayburn, Byrnes, Hatton Sumners), local leaders (Walker. 
Seabury, Moses), and a number of others, including Huey Long, Frankfurter, 
and Hugh Johnson. Political scientists will be interested in the sketch of Charles 
A. Beard. The essays are anecdotal, fragmentary, and somewhat discursive, 
but the author brings to his subjects a thoughtful and reflective mind. His 
portrait of Roosevelt, whom he served as “brain truster” during the early New 
Deal, is critical although not ill-humored. He believes that Roosevelt devoted 
his great political talents to his own career at the expense of building up the 
Democratic Party. In contrast, Mr. Moley takes a sympathetic attitude to- 
ward men of more conservative bent, such as Hoover, Garner, and Sumners. 
In general the author does not view his subjects from any sustained position; 
he lets them speak for themselves where possible. He makes many a shrewd 
observation on the political process. He includes some interesting observations 
by others, such as Byrnes on political tactics, and Rayburn on how to get along 
in Congress. But one misses a final chapter in which the author might have 
offered some generalizations based on his varied material. Perhaps that would 
be expecting too much, however, in view of the small progress we have made in 
systematic analysis of the art of leadership in a democracy.—James MAc- 
GREGOR Burns, Williams College. 


Government, Politics and Administration in Missouri. By CARL A. MCCANDLESS. 
(Educational Publishers, 1949. Pp. 261, 49. $3.00.) 


The purpose of Professor McCandless’ study is ‘‘to provide in some detail a 
description of the governmental and administrative organization of the state” 
under the new Constitution of 1945 and existing statutes. With this purpose in 
mind, the author makes no attempt, as‘he states in his preface, ‘‘to evaluate the 
various features of Missouri government” or “‘to give special emphasis to fea- 
tures of Missouri government which distinguish it from the governmental 
organization in other states.” In twenty-one compact chapters, Professor Mc- 
Candless surveys the state’s constitutional history and gives a factual account 
of legislative organization, powers and procedures, judicial organization and 
procedure, the position of the governor, political party organization, nomina- 
tions and elections, local government, and state administrative organization 
and functions. In addition, the 1945 Constitution of Missouri is included in an 
appendix. Although brief, detailed descriptions of governmental machinery and 
procedures without evaluations, comparisons, and analyses of political forces 
tend to become wearisome to the reader, descriptive studies like this one are of 
value in providing a groundwork of facts to which ready reference may be made 
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by those interested in the architecture of state government in the United 
States.—J. Auton Burpine, University of Texas. 


Metropolitan Los Angeles; One Community. By MEL Scorr. (Los Angeles: The 
Haynes Foundation. 1949. Pp. 192. $5.00.) 


M etropolitan Los Angeles; Its Governments. By HELEN L. JONES AND ROBERT 
F. Wiıucox. (Los Angeles: The Haynes Foundation. 1949. Pp. 224. $5.00.) 


These excellently designed books were intended primarily for use in the 
senior high schools of the Los Angeles metropolitan area. But there is no water- 
ing down of the style. College professors and students, as well as other citizens, 
will find Scott's study helpful in understanding the development of a metrop- 
olis, the effect on people of the many -activities carried on in a metropolitan 
area, and the role and possibilities of planning to secure more satisfaction from 
these activities. The volume by Jones and Wilcox is a straightforward descrip- 
tion of the many types of local government in the area and of the activities 
in which the state and local governments are engaged. Unfortunately, the or- 
ganization of the book does not emphasize the extent, unapproached elsewhere, 
to which Los Angeles County functions as a municipality. There is little analy- 
sis or even discussion of the problems of establishing a metropolitan govern- 
ment, or of getting existing governments to work together. But this is not the 
primary purpose of the book. The Haynes Foundation and the authors are to 
be congratulated for preparing books on a high level of discourse for use in 
high schools. Both books are profusely illustrated with photographs, charts _ 
and maps.—Vicror Jonrs, Wesleyan University. 


Minimum Standards of Judicial Administration. By Antoun T. VANDERBILT. 
(New York: Law Center of New York University. 1949. Pp. xxxii, 752. 
$7.50.) 


This study is a detailed survey of the extent to which recommendations of 
the American Bar Association in 1937 and 1938 on improvement of judicial 
administration have been adopted for the federal and state courts. Such mat- 
ters, for example, as judicial selection and tenure, pretrial conferences, trial 
and appellate practice, the law of evidence, and jury selection and service are 
covered thoroughly. The author develops each chapter by stating one of the 
recommendations and then explaining what the practice is in each of the several 
states with respect to the recommendation. On judicial selection he names and 
discusses the states in which judges are chosen either by executive appointment, 
_by the legislature, or by popular election. The variations in administrative 
practice from state to state are graphically illustrated by shaded maps of the 
United States, from which one can tell at a glance, for example, whether judges 
in any state are elected or appointed. An extensive appendix contains the texts 
of relevant committee reports to the American Bar Association. This excellent 
book will be an invaluable reference aid both to lawmakers and to students 
of state government and administration—A.pren LL. POWELL, Louisiana 
State University. ' 
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Government Publications for the Citizen. By James L. McCamy. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1949. Pp. 189. $2.50.) 


The Public Library in the Political Process. By OLiver GARcEAU. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1949. Pp. 254. $3.75.) 


These are two of the seven reports of the Public Library Inquiry of the Social 
Science Research Council. Both maintain high standards of scholarship and 
present many constructive suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of 
the public library as an agency of democratic government. McCamy’s book is 
based on the assumption that public libraries have a special function of 
making easily available to all citizens the more serious, more reliable, and more 
permanent materials produced by various agencies of the government. He 
points out the defects in the present system of handling government publica- 
tions by the public library. He finds that because of defective listing by issuing 
agencies, cumbersome systems of distribution, and faulty library organization, 
public libraries are not performing their function in making government publi- 
cations available. He recommends the transfer of the Government Printing 
Office from Congress to the Executive Branch of the Government, the establish- 
ment of key distribution centers for government publications throughout the 
United States, and the establishment of a government publication reviewing 
service for libraries. Garceau in his book discusses the governing authorities 
of public libraries, the political potential of the public library in the community, 
the professional library associations, and the unit of government best adapted 
to provide adequate library services. He points out that there is a gap between 
the faith of librarians in the virtue of the printed word and the actualities as 
evidenced by the character and coverage’ of library service. He recommends 
that librarians relate their community activities more closely to political reality. 
—Haroup F. GOSNELL, Washington, D. C. 


Wartime Experiences of the National Labor Relations Board, 1941-1945. By 
Frep Witney. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1949. Pp. 309. $2.50 
[paper]. $3.50 [cloth].) 


How the National Labor Relations Board successfully adapted its operations 
to wartime exigencies is ably reported in this volume. Dr. Witney has filled in 
a neglected phase of NLRB history. The author concludes that the NLRB 
made a substantial, though unsung, contribution to the nation’s war effort. 
It did so by such measures as, (a) streamlining its administrative procedures 
in both representation and unfair labor practice cases, (b) developing effective 
liaison with emergency labor relations agencies, (c) giving priority treatment 
to cases directly affecting war production, and otherwise gearing its operations 
to the needs of the war period. The study is divided into three major sections: 
(1) appraisal of the impact of wartime legislation on the policies and procedures 
of the NLRB, (2) detailed accounting of the NLRB’s relations with the Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board, the National War Labor Board and the FEPC, 
and (8) analysis of troublesome policy decisions facing the NLRB during war- 
time, e.g., the status of foremen’s unions, appropriate bargaining unit prob- 
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lems, etc. In Dr. Witney’s view, the NLRB was largely successful in maintain- 
ing Wagner Act principles during the War. In the main, its decisions and juris- 
diction were respected by the National War Labor Board, although there was 
perhaps more friction between the two agencies than Dr. Witney indicates.— 
Haroup W. Davey, Iowa State College. 


Airline Competition. By FREDERICK W. GILL AND GILBERT L. BATES. (Boston: 
Division of Research, Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard 
University.. 1949. Pp. 691. $5.75.) i 


This study examines in detail, for the period 1939-1948, the effects of com- 
petition on the quality and price of airline service and the self-sufficiency of the 
sixteen “‘trunklines” operated as United States domestic carriers. It inquires 
particularly into the reasons why increased traffic and more favorable unit pro- 
duction costs did not result in better profitability and diminishing reliance upon 
government aid, especially in the post-war part of the period covered. It is 
concluded that competitive impacts were among the principal influential 
factors in the situation. The major findings of the study are that “although in 
general competition has been an important force in the maintenance of a high 
quality, low-price airline service, the type of additional competition which has 
been certified, especially during the postwar expansion of the domestic air 
transportation system, has not in a great many cases contributed significantly 
to either objective.” The type of competition found to be most consistently 
ineffective ‘‘as regards all the aspects of public interest” is where route patterns 
have been established authorizing more than two carriers to serve major 
markets. The analysis merits the attention of scholars and officials concerned 
with governmental policies affecting the sound development of commercial 
airlines ——Burron N. Benuine, Library of Congress. 

History of the American Newspaper Publishers Association. By EDWIN EMERY. 

(Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press. 1950. Pp. 263. $3.50.) 


The American Newspaper Publishers Association, founded in 1887, is an 
organization of United States and Canadian dailies for the promotion of their 
common business interests. From a small original membership it has grown un- . 
til in 1948 it contained more than half of the American dailies, including all 
but 20 of the 367 with circulation above 25,000. Its purview has expanded 
from advertising practices to include labor-management relations, the news- 
print tariff, the newsprint supply, postal rates, “free publicity,” the competition 
of magazines and radio, mechanical research, real and assumed threats to the 
freedom of the press, and much else. Although wary of offering judgments where 
some writers could not resist—the AN PA’s defense of a right to print question- 
able advertising, its unabashed fight for tariff and postal favors, its claim to 
exemption from certain labor and publicity laws, the closed shop, and the rat- 
hole practice of mat resetting—Emery does commend the ANPA for its long 
devotion to the principle of arbitration in labor disputes and he demurs at its 
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strained interpretation of freedom of the press in its resistance to New Deal 
legislation. This is a very good study. The author has examined the almost in- 
numerable ANPA pamphlets and many government documents. Instead of 
getting bogged down in a mass of detail, much of it technical, he has produced 
a brief and clear exposition of the essential problems of the industry. His organi- 
zation is topical but he permits no confusion in chronology. And here is a for- 
mer newspaperman—now a professor!—who writes English to the King’s 
taste. Except for some pamphlets issued by the ANPA itself, this is the first 
time that the ANPA story has been told—Howarp C. PERKINS, University 
of Pennsylvania. 


The Strengthening of American Political Institutions. By A. S. Mixu Monroney 
ET AL. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1949. Pp. ix, 134. $2.00.) 


Five lectures delivered during the spring of 1949 at the Cornell symposium on 
“America’s Freedom and Responsibility in the Contemporary Crisis.” Authors are 
Congressman Monroney, on the Legislative Reorganization Act; Thomas J. Hargrove, 
on industrial mobilization; Thurman Arnold, on the federal loyalty program (with 
additional comment by Arthur E. Sutherland, Jr.); Don K. Price, on the Presidency; 
and Edgar Ansel Mowrer, on the formulation of American foreign policy. 


American Government under the Constitution. By PauL C. BARTHOLOMEW. 
(Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown. 1949. Pp. viii, 369. $3.25.) 


Revision by Notre Dame political scientist of text combining description of national 
and state government with clause by clause commentary on the Constitution. First 
published in 1947. 


History of California State Correctional Administration from 1980 to 1948. 
By Luoyp L. Vorer. (San Rafael, California: Published by author. 1949. 
Pp. 126. $2.00.) 


Historical and descriptive approach, with no effort to Judge the results of the cor- 
rectional program. 


California Government; Politics and Administration. By Winston W. Crouck 
AND Dean E. McHenry. (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1949. 
Pp. ix, 407. $5.00.) 


Two UCLA professors present a revision of one of the most adequate books on thn 
government and politics of a given state. 


Records of the Court of Chancery of South Carolina, 1671-1779. EDITED BY 
ANNE Kine GREGORIE. (Washington, D.C.: The American Historical Associ- 
ation. 1950. Pp. 676. $10.00.) 


The Committee on the Littleton-Griswold Fund of the American Historical Associa- 
tion announces this as “the most extensive and complete collection of the records and 
papers of a court of equity ever published for the American colonial period.” There i3 
an historical introduction by the editor and a legal introduction by J. Nelson Friersor, 
Dean Emeritus of the University of South Carolina Law School. Volume 6 in the 
American Legal Records series. 
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Virginia's State Government During the Second World War. By Francis 
Howard HeLLER. (Richmond: Virginia State Library. 1949. Pp. xvii, 203. 
$2.00.) 

Analytical account by a political scientist of the constitutional, legal and adminis- 
trative changes made in the state government by the impact of the War. Prepared 


under the supervision of the World War II History Division of the Virginia State 
Library. 


American State Government and Administration. By Austin F. MACDONALD. 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1950. Pp. xiii, 722. $4.00.) 


Fourth edition of one of the leading textbooks in its field. 


Siate and Local Government. By Cuaupius O. Jonson. (New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. 1950. Pp. ix, 289. $2.50.) 


An adaptation of state and local materials from the author’s Government in the 
United States, with substantial additions of text and charts and with an appendix 
containing the Model State Constitution. 


Readings in American State Government. By Langs W. LANCASTER AND A. C. 
BRECKENRIDGE. (New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc. 1950. Pp. ix, 347. 
$1.50.) 


A book of readings prepared as a companion volume to the standard textbooks on 
state government. Selections are up-to-date, interesting, and non-technical. 


Our Sovereign State. EDITED BY ROBERT S. ALLEN. (New York: The Vanguard 
Press, Inc. 1949. Pp. xxxviii, 413. $5.00.) 


The “explosive chapters” of this ‘devastating exposé” of corruption in “our 
sovereign states’ were written, for the most part, by journalists. Twelve states— 
California, Georgia, Illinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, and Wisconsin—are covered by individual chapters. The 
editor, also responsible for Our Fair City, prepared the introduction. 


ci 


Digest of County Manager Charters and Laws. (New York: National Municipal 
League. $3.00.) 
Looseleaf mimeographed volume summarizing provisions of state constitutions, 


laws and local charters relating to county manager government. Excellent guide for 
persons interested in manager government for their own counties. 


Silas Wright. By Joan ARTHUR Garraty. (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1949. Pp, 426. $5.00.) 


Biography by Michigan State College historian of New York Governor and United 
States Senator of the Jacksonian era. 


The Corporation in New Jersey; Business and Politics, 1791-1875. By JouHn 
WILLIAM CapMman, JR. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1949. Pp. 
xvi, 462. $6.00.) 

Survey of development of public policy towards the business corporation in New 


Jersey through 1875, and analysis of charter provisions. Published in cooperation with 
the Social Science Research Council’s Committee on Research in Economic History. 
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Government and Business. By Forp P. Hari. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. 1949. Pp. xi, 594. $5.00.) 


Third edition of a well-known text, bringing in the many developments of the past 
decade in this field, 


Readings on Agricultural Policy. Epirep sy O. B. Jesnuss. (Philadelphia: 
The Blakiston Company. 1949. Pp. xi, 470. $4.75.) 


A collection of articles published elsewhere between the years 1935 to 1948, mostly 
1944 and after, by leading authorities in the field of agricultural policy. 


State Government. By OLIVER P. Frenp, PRESSLY S. SIKES AND JOHN E. STONER. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. 1949. Pp. ix, 692. $4.50.) 
Third edition of the well known “Bates and Field.” Includes among its new ma- 


terials in the administrative area chapters on “The Administrative System” and on 
“Personnel, Purchasing and Planning.” 


FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


The German Social Democratic Party, 1914-1921. By A. JosnpH BERLAU. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1949. Pp. 374. $4.75.) 


The rise of socialist parties to positions of mounting influence and power has 
been among the most notable trends in European politics for the past fifty 
years. Whether they are in opposition or responsible for the conduct of govern- 
ment, a close understanding of their various adaptations of Marxian theory to 
political practice and of their political tactics and strategy, as well as of their posi- 
tion on concrete issues of policy, has become essential for the student of compara- 
tive government and international relations. There is no scarcity of general works 
in this field, but hardly an abundance of careful studies of individual parties other 
than the British Labor Party. The present study, despite the author’s primary 
concern with a limited period, is a welcome addition to the literature on socialist 
parties in general and the German Social Democratic Party in particular. 
Starting with a good thumbnail sketch of the Party’s formative years, Berlau 
undertakes a close analysis of 8.P.D. policies and internal tensions during the 
crucial years of World War I and the establishment of the Weimar Republic. 
The cleavage between majority Socialists and Independents, the attitudes 
toward Spartacists and Communists, the Party’s position on war aims and 
peace settlement, and the approach to socialization after 1919 are brought tc 
life through a painstaking scrutiny of the record of those years. There may bc 
room here for differences of interpretation at some points, yet this is an es- 
sentially convincing story of accommodation and compromise, even of principle, 
during the Party’s rise to power. Inevitably, perhaps, a dogmatic opposition, 
called upon to liquidate an empire, had gradually changed “into a nationalist 
party, ready to co-operate with any other political group on a democratic 
basis, opposed to proletarian dictatorship, and resisting all practical steps 
toward the socialization of the means of production” (p. 319). Similar pressures 
and circumstances are again at work in post-Hitler Germany. Whether the heirs 
of the Social Democrats of 1919 will prove to be stronger or more imaginative 
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than their forerunners is not merely a German domestic problem. Berlau’s 
scholarly and discriminating book deserves the attention of all those concerned 
with the outcome. —Worreane H. Kraus, George Washington University. 


Democratic Government in Canada. By R. MacGrecor Dawson. (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press. 1950. Pp. 188. $2.75.) 


With Canada’s obvious coming of age during and since World War II and 
her considerable strategic importance vis-a-vis the United States and Russia, 
there is already evidence of increasing American (and Canadian) interest in 
the processes and problems of government in Canada. This awakening interest 
fortunately coincides with the publication, by one of Canada’s foremost politi- 
eal scientists, of an intelligent layman’s guide to the structure and functioning 
of Canadian government, federal, provincial, and municipal. In Democratic 
Government in Canada, Dr. Dawson has done a workmanlike job of condensing 
his more detailed and exhaustive treatment of the same subject (The Government 
of Canada—University of Toronto Press, 1947) into the basic essentials of 
Canada’s constitutional structure and its parliamentary system while adding 
a useful survey of the general features of provincial and local government in the 
Dominion. In a book which is directed, as the author implies in his preface, 
toward the interested citizen rather than the political science student, it is a 
real merit to find a readable style unencumbered by excessive footnotes com- 
bined with a definitive analysis of fundamentals, a type of treatment frequently 
difficult for the serious scholar to achieve. One possibility of improvement sug- 
gests itselfi—a somewhat more intensive survey of Canadian political parties 
and perhaps of current political problems might be more useful than a forty- 
eight-page appendix devoted to the text of the Canadian constitution.— 
Grorese M. Hovenam, University of Pennsylvania, ' 

The Elizabethan House of Commons. By J. E. NEALE. ey Haven: Yale 

University Press. 1950. Pp. 455. $5.00.) 


A masterly study of parliamentary elections, and of membership, organization and 
procedure in the House of Commons, written in fascinating narrative style by the ' 
Astor Professor of English History in the University of London. 


Sale of Offices in the Seventeenth Century. By K. W. Swane. (The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff. 1949. Pp. 165.) 


This well-documented study attempts an appraisal of the extent and effect ‘of a 
major administrative weakness of governments in France, Spain, England, the Nether- 
lands, Italy, Germany, oe Ottoman Empire, and China, 


The Law and the Cannan By R. TE. LATHAM. (rondon: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1949. Pp. viii, 510-633. $1.75.) 
This photographically-reproduced section of W. K. Hancock’s Survey of British 


Commonwealth Affairs (1937) is a briliant constitutional analysis by a young barrister 
killed in action with the Royal Air Force. 
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Germany Under Occupation; Illustrative Materials and Documents. By James K. 
Porock, James H. Meise, anp Henry L. BRETTON. (Ann Arbor: George 
Wahr Publishing Co. 1949. Pp. 305.) 

Discriminating lithoprinted collection of official documents dealing with German 


occupation and the evolution of the new German state. Extensive revision of 1947 
edition. 


Contrôle de V Allemagne. Control of Germany. By Louis F. AusBERT, WILLIAM 
DIEBOLD, MICHAEL Zvecinrzov, ET AL. (Paris: Marcel Rivière et Cie. 
Distributed in the U. S. by Columbia University Press. 1949. Pp. 144. 
$1.25.) 


Education in Occupied Germany. D’ Education de lV Allemagne Occupée. By 
HELEN LIDDELL, EDMUND VERMEIL, Bocpan SucHopotisxti. (Paris: Marcel 
Rivière et Cie. Distributed in the U.S. by Columbia University Press, 1948. 
Pp. 148. $1.25.) 


Two cooperative studies on several basic aspects of the German occupation with 
substantial papers in French and English by representatives of the Council of Foreign 
Relations, the Royal Institute of International Affairs, the Centre d’Etudes de politique 
Etrangére and of the corresponding Dutch and Polish institutions. These papers were 
first delivered at conferences held in Holland in the fall of 1947 and the spring of 1948. 


The Austrian Electoral Reform of 1907. By WILLIAM ALEXANDER Jenks. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1950. Pp. 227. $3.25.) 


Account by Washington and Lee University historian of “one of the last efforts 
made to reconcile nationalism and democracy with Hapsburg tradition. ...”’ 


Whirlwind; Tito’s Rise to Power. By StEPHEN CuissoLp. (New York: Philosoph- 
ical Library. 1949. Pp. 245. $3.75.) 


A former liaison officer in Tito’s headquarters writes an interesting and moving 
account of the progress of events in Jugoslavia from 1940 to 1945. 


The Cardinals Story; The Life and Work of Joseph, Cardinal Mindszenty, 
Archbishop of Esztergom, Primate of Hungary. By StepHen K. Swirt. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1949. Pp. x, 328. $3.75.) 


Dramatic account of the life, imprisonment, and trial of Cardinal Mindszenty, 
based on eyewitness accounts and ineluding stenographiec minutes of his trial. 


Leaves from a Russian Diary—and Thirty Years After. By PITIRIM A. SOROKIN. 
(Boston: The Beacon Press. 1950. Pp. ix, 346. $3.50.) 


Harvard sociologist republishes, with new introduction, personal recollections of 
the progress of events in Russia in the years 1917-1922. First published in 1924, 


India, Pakistan, and the West. By PERCIVAL SPEAR. (London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1949. Pp. 232. $2.00.) 


A fellow of Selwyn College, Cambridge, offers in this volume of the Home Uni- 
versity Library a geographical, historical, economic, and political summary. 
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` INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


Russia and the West in Iran, 1918-1948. By Grorce Lenczowsk1. (New York: 
Cornell University Press. 1949. Pp. xv, 393. $4.50.) 


‘ This is a very informative study within a narrow frame of reference. The 
book does not give a political, social, and economic analysis of Iran but aims to 
present the rivalries between the Big Powers in Iran over the last thirty years. 
Dr. Lenczowski, now of Hamilton College and formerly an officer of the Polish 
Foreign Service, stationed in Teheran from 1942 to 1945, discusses these con- 
flicts with considerable supporting documentation, drawn from treaties, publi- 
cations of the Comintern, materials from the Iranian press, as well as the 
writings of European and American students. All these form the basis of the 
author’s treatment of the Soviet attempts to expand into Iran and of the meth- 
ods used by the West to counteract the pressure of the USSR. This is done in a 
very scholarly manner. The author might have investigated more the internal 
factors in Iran which have allowed the Big Power rivalries to flourish so-ex- 
tensively. While this is perhaps going somewhat deeper than the author in- 
tended, the fact still remains that the enormous oil resources plus the political 
instability of the government, the economic plight of the people, and the social 
backwardness of the country are very important elements in precipitating 
Big Power rivalries in Iran.—Winiiam B. Barus, University of Washington. 


Making the Peace—1941-1945. By WILLIAM L. NEUMAN. (Washington, D.C.: 
Foundation for Foreign Affairs. 1950. Pp. 101. $1.00.) 


Critical analysis by member of the board of directors of the Foundation for Foreign 
Affairs of allied diplomacy in wartime conferences. 


International Monetary and Financial Conferences in the Interwar Period. BY 
Dran E. Traynor. (Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America 
Press. 1949. Pp. ix, 196. $2.25.) 


A doctoral dissertation, appearing as volume 28 of the Catholic University Studies 
in Economics, analyzing the contribution of the conference method to the solution of 
international financial problems. Deals principally with conferences held at Brussels, 
Genoa, and London. 


Contemporary International Relations; 1949-1950. EDITED BY Norman J. 
PaDELFORD. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1949. Pp. xii, 397. 
$2.50.) 

Collection of reading materials on major problems of pieanntalag international 
relations, selected to provide up-to-date description and different points of view. 
Supplemented by brief editorial comment, selected references, and maps and charts. 
Eleanor Kearns and F. Pauline Tompkins are associate editors. Announced as the first of 
an annual series. 


The European Press Today. By EUROPEAN AFFAIRS DIVISION, LIBRARY OF 
Coneress. (Washington, D.C.: 1949. Pp. 152. [Multilith.] $1.00. For sale 
by Card Division, Library of Congress.) 

Analytically annotated*survey of selected European newspapers and periodicals 


representing a useful guide to the political atmosphere, kind of reportage, and individual 
characteristics of the European press. 
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The United States and Europe; a Bibliographical Examination of Thought 
Expressed in American Publications during 1949. By EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Division, LIBRARY oF Coneress. (Washington, D.C. 1949. Pp. 192. [Mul- 
tilith.] $1.30. For sale by Card Division, Library of Congress.) 

Annual issue of study of the year’s output of books, pamphlets and periodical 
articles concerned with Europe and with United States foreign policy toward Europe, 


in form of a bibliographical survey, annotated with full descriptive and analytical 
comment. 


1949 Annual Review of United Nations Affairs. EDITED BY CLYDE EAGLETON. 
(New York: New York University Press. 1950. Pp. ix, 322. $5.00.) 
Proceedings of the first New York University Institute for Annual Review of the 
United Nations, held at New York University and at Lake Success in July, 1949. Most 
of the lectures are by United Nations officials. The Institute has been established as a 
regular part of the New York University Program of Graduate Studies in United 
Nations and World Affairs. 


How Can We the People Achieve a Just Peace? Selected Speeches, Second Annual 
Session, Mount Holyoke College Institute on The United Nations, June 26- 
July 23, 1949. Eprrep By Ruta C. Lawson, prrecror. (Holyoke, Mass.: 
Mount Holyoke College. 1949. Pp. viii, 254. $2.00.) 


Compilation of thirty-five speeches dealing with human rights, European union, 
conflicts in Asia, and the outlook for world stability. 


Non-Self-Governing Territories; Summaries and Analyses of Information Trans- 
mitted to the Secretary-General during 1948. By Tus Unrrep Nations. (Lake 
Success, New York: United Nations Publications. 1949. Pp. vii, 686.) 

Third of a series of reports on the administration of trust territories. It deals with 


the year 1947, summarizing information received by the United Nations from trust 
territory administering states. 


African Dependencies; A Challenge to Western Democracy. By Nwankwo 
CHUKUWEMEKA. (New York: The William-Frederick Press. 1950. Pp. 210. 
83.50.) 

A study of colonial problems in general with special emphasis on Nigeria, a de- 


pendency of Great Britain. Analyzes the resources, and makes suggestions for the 
economic development of the colony. 


Historical Survey of the Question of International Criminal Jurisdiction. 
MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED BY THE SECRETARY-GENERAL. (Lake Success, 
New York: United Nations Publication. 1949. Pp. vii, 147. $1.00.) 

Report prepared on the request of the General Assembly to study the desirability 


and possibility of establishing an international judicial organ for the trial of persons 
charged with international crimes. 


Documents on European Recovery and Defence; March 1947—A pril 1949. (London 
and New York: Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1949. Pp. vii, 150. 
$2.50.) 

Brief compilation of texts of fourteen selected documents, 1944-1949, such as the 


Benelux Customs Convention, Dunkirk Treaty, Marshall Plan Address, Brussels 
Treaty, North Atlantic Treaty, and Council of Europe Statute. 
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The Evolution of Our Latin-American Policy; A Documentary Record. EDITED 
BY JAMES W. GANTENBEIN. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1950. 
Pp. xxvii, 979. $12.50.) 

Collection of some 300 official. documents—selected from U. S. Government publi- 


cations, speeches, of leading statesmen, diplomatic notes, and international agreements 
—tracing the main lines of our foreign policy regarding Latin America. 


Berlin Command. By BRIGADIER GENERAL Franx Howrey. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1950. Pp. 276. $3.50.) 
A member of General Clay’s staff, deputy and later commandant of the American 
sector of Berlin, 1945-1949, gives an uninhibited account of his four years’ dealings with 
the Russians. 


The People Don’t Know; The American Press and the Cold War. By GEORGE 
SELDES. (New York: Gaer Associates. 1949. Pp. 842. $3.00.) 


Indictment of American press and other means of mass communication for allegedly 
misinforming the people as to what is happening in Europe. 


POLITICAL THEORY AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Respublica Helveticorum. By Ernst Rerssrern. (Bern: Verlag Haupt. 1949. 
Pp. 101.) l 


In a brief but informative compass, Ernst Reibstein has given us a summary 
analysis of a forgotten study of Swiss government in the sixteenth century, 
Josias Simler’s Respublica Helveticorum. His little book by the same title 
begins with an illuminating general discussion on “Simler und Althusius” 
which unfortunately is not instructed by any knowledge of the more recent 
literature on Althusius, such as the writings of Mesnard, C. J. Friedrich or Erik 
Wolf. As a result, this discussion lacks perspective and depth. Much more valu- 
able and really helpful are the five chapters on Simler proper, in which Reibstein 
deals with (1) the author and his work; (2) state, law and morals as problems of 
method; (3) the legitimacy of the Swiss Confederation; (4) the commonwealth 
as prince (civitas sibi princeps); and (5) confederate government. Simler’s 
book on the Swiss Commonwealth had a tremendous influence; it was for many 
years the authoritative interpretation. Published in Latin and German in 1576 
for the first time, it ran through many editions, and was translated into French 
and Dutch and, I believe, into English. Reibstein first of all seeks to identify the 
philosophical outlook of his author, and places him—in contrast to a modern 
(in his view Kantian) theory of law as the product of the state—in the tradition 
of Stoic and medieval philosophy which considers law as a product of natural 
law and justice. Reibstein would maintain that lex injusta non est lex is a 
universally accepted principium juris and he goes so far as to allege that “it 
would be an inconceivable thought for the sixteenth century that the govern- 
ment (Staatsgewalt) could establish moral—and hence legal—duties which are ~ 
not already given by natural justice.” In light of the Tudor legislation regarding 
oaths of supremacy this is an astonishing statement, indeed. Reibstein’s dis- 
cussion of Simler’s ideas on the legitimacy of the Swiss confederation is quite 
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suggestive. Unfortunately, he exaggerates the role of certain writers, such as 
Vasquez, but it is nevertheless very helpful that the author, on the basis of 
earlier studies, stresses the significance of the Spanish school. His statement, 
however, that these writers are the bridge from Bartolus to Althusius (p. 54) 

would be objected to by many, including D’Entréves, whose work appears not 
` to be known to Reibstein. Yet, I am inclined to agree with Reibstein that 
the references to Simler in Althusius and other systematic writers show that 
“democracy has on the continent a much older scientific tradition than is com- 
monly assumed.’ Relating this aspect to the more general thought of mon- 
archomachs and constitutionalists, Reibstein declares that Althusius recognizes 
that “the Swiss resisted with force of arms the tyrannies of the Austrians, and 
approves of jt.” In doing so Althusius went beyond the argument Simler him- 
self is prepared to develop. Enough. What has been said should suffice to show 
that all students of the history of political thought and institutions will find 
much of interest in the study here presented—Cartu J. Frrepricz, Harvard 
University. 
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IS THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH WITHERING AWAY? 


K. C. WHEARE 
Ozford University 


At a great crisis in the history of the American Commonwealth, 
Abraham Lincoln in a speech delivered in June, 1858, used these words: 
“Tf we could first know where we are and whither we are tending, we 
could better judge what to do and how to do it.” The British Common- 
wealth has reached a crisis in its affairs, but the nature of the crisis 
escapes the diagnosis of most students and many are inclined, therefore, 
to echo the words which Lincoln used nearly a hundred years ago. It 
seems worth while, accordingly, to set down as simply as possible some 
of the changes that have occurred in the structure and composition of 
the Commonwealth i in recent y years, in ‘the | hope that, on this basis, some 
judgment may be hazarded about “where we are and whither we are 
tending.” 

When the War ended in 1945 the British Commonwealth could still be 
described in the terms adopted almost twenty years before, at the Im- 
perial Conference of 1926, as a group of “autonomous communities 
within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to 
another in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though united 
by a common allegiance to the Crown and freely associated as members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations.’’! The characteristic of mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth was that they were equal in status, they 
owed a common allegiance to the Crown, and they were freely as- 
sociated. The communities which in 1945 exhibited these criteria were 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and possibly, if doubtfully, Eire. 
The Commonwealth in_1945, t00, was, so far as racial stock was con- 
cerned, a British Commonwealth. But not entirely. Out of a population 
of nboues 87 million, there were “probably 15 million or so who were not of 
British stock. There was a substantial minority of French Canadians 


1 Report of the Imperial Conference, Cmd. 2768/1926, p. 14. 
i, 
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in Canada; there was an actual non-British majority among the Euro- 
pean population of the Union of South Africa, and this European 
population itself was heavily outnumbered by the African and Indian 
peoples within the Union. The Commonwealth was, however, pre- 





dominantly British; outside its membership | lay the 400 ) millions of 


India and about 70 millions in various colonial territories, all non- 
European a and all all dependent 1 in n the | Jast resort upon n the government of 
the e United Kir Kingdom. 

Since 1945 a great change has occurred. From being an Empire in 
which the majority of people were governed by an alien minority, the 
Commonwealth now stands with the overwheiming mass of its people 
enjoying self-government. In 1947 complete self-government was con- 
ceded to the 337 million people of India and the 69 million of Pakistan? 
and in 1948 to the six million of Ceylon.? Thus three new members 
joined the Commonwealth, bringing 412 million people with them. On 
April 18, 1949, the doubtful member, Eire, left. So in 1950, as we look 
back to 1945, we can say that a Commonwealth of five or possibly six 
members with a population of about 87 million people, has become a 





Commonwealth of eight members with a population of around 496 


. million. Was there ever before in- the history of the world so great a 


0 


liberation of peoples peacefully accomplished? 

Let us consider this new Commonwealth. The first great change since 
1945 is that it is no longer a British Commonwealth, That is apparent 
from the figures given so far. The non-British minority of 15 million in 
the Commonwealth of 87 million in 1945 is now a majority of about 427 
million in a Commonwealth of 496 million. The Commonwealth in Asia 
now heavily_outnumbers the old Commonwealth. And, | be it added, if 
eel AETERNE TAn E E ia SEA 
the Commonwealth is, in point of numbers, no longer predominantly 
British, it is also no longer predominantly Christian or predominantly 
white. 

That, however, is not all. Not only is the C Commonwealth no longer 
British, it is also no longer a Commonwealth of of Kingdoms. Now it is 
true that in 1945 there was a good deal of room for doubt abotif whether 
Eire was a Kingdom or not. If she was not, and if, also, she was a mem- 
ber of the Commonwealth, then even at that date the Commonwealth 
was not completely a Commonwealth of Kingdoms. Eire’s position, in- 
deed, was not easy to discern. The Constitution of 1937 had established 
a president as the head of the State? but it had not in fact described Eire 
as a republic.’ Furthermore, by the Executive Authority (External Re- 
lations) Act of 1936, the Irish had asserted that so long as they were as- 


2 Indian Independence Act, 1947. 10 & 11 Geo. 6, e. 30. oe 
3 Ceylon Independence Act. 11 Geo. 6, e. 7. 4 Art, 12. 5 Art. 5. 
+ 
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sociated with the other nations of the British Commonwealth, and so 
long as the King recognized by those nations as the symbol of their co- 
operation continued to act on behalf of each of them for the purpose of 
appointing diplomatic representatives and the conclusion of interna- 
national agreements, “the King so recognized may and is hereby 
authorised to act on behalf of the Irish Free State for the like purposes 
as and when advised by the Executive Council so to do.” There was 
considerable room for argument about what this meant. Did Eire recog- 
nize the King as a symbol of her co-operation with the other members 
of the Commonwealth? Was Eire a Kingdom externally and a republic 
internally? Did all this amount to what, in the Declaration of 1926, 
was called “common allegiance to the Crown”? 

Though there was no agreement about the answers to these questions, 
there did appear to be agreement in Eire and in the Commonwealth 
about one thing: that membership of the Commonwealth did involve 


es et reece 


: a ee a nao 
recognition‘of the King in some way, and. indeed did appear to to ‘imply 


that, the. Commonwealth — was a Commonwealth of Kingdoms. Put 
another way, it was assumed that, if you wished to ) secede, the shortest 
and simplest way of doing so was to declare yourself a republic. This 
idea persisted right up to 1949. When, “towards the end of 1948, the 
Trish government introduced legislation to repeal the Executive Author- 


~——~+ity_ (External Relations) Act of 1936° and thereby to remove the King- 


P} 


ship entir ely from its place—ambiguous and exiguous though that place 
was—in the Irish system of government, it was accepted by the Irish 
government on the one side and by the members of the Commonwealth 
n the other that this meant Hire’s withdrawal from the Commonwealth. 
dia, Pakistan and Ceylon concurred with the old Dominions and the 
“United Kingdom in this opinion. In an announcement in the House of 
Commons on November 25, 1948, Mr. Attlee said: ‘‘The United King- 


f dom government have been able to give the most careful consideration 


4 
BLS 


to the relations between the United Kingdom and Eire when the Re- 
public of Ireland Bill comes into force. They regret that Hire will then 
no longer be a member of the Commonwealth.”” 

The Republic of Ireland was formally inaugurated on April 18, 1949— 
Easter Day, the anniversary of the Easter Rising of 1916—and thereupon 
Eire, in virtue of becoming a republic, ceased to be a member of the 
Commonwealth. Within ten days of that event the Prime | Ministers of 


e N r e — =m- ~ 


the Commonwealth countries, after a conference in London, announced, 





:on à April 28, 1949, that they were prepared to accept India’s continuing 


membership i in the ‘Commonwealth as a republic if and when she chose 


€ The Republic of Ireland Bill. 
1 House of Commons Debates, Vol. 458, col. 1414. 
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that form of government in her new Constitution.’ At first sight this 
looked like a reversal of the decision taken on the Irish Republic. In 
fact, on closer inspection it was not. In the first place India, though 
giving notice that she wished to become a republic, emphasized at the 
same time that she wished to continue as a member of the Common- 
wealth; Eire had not expressed a desire to continue as a member. In the 
second place India was prepared to continue to recognize the King as 
the symbol of the free association of the independent member nations 
and, as such, the Head of the Commonwealth. It is true that India, like 
Eire, would be a republic with a president as head of the State for all 
purposes; there was no suggestion that India would adopt a position 
like that of Eire under the Executive Authority (External Relations) 
Act of 1936. The King would have no part in the system of government 
of India; he would indeed have no legal position in relation to India. But 
India was | prepar ed to regard him as the symbol of the free association 
and, as such, as the Head of the Commonwealth. This was accepted as 
sufficient by the other members of the Commonwealth and they placed 
it on record that they “accept and recognize India’s continuing member- 
‘ship in accordance with the terms of this declaration.” 

There was, therefore, a good deal of difference between the attitude 
of India and the attitude of Ireland. It is ironic that the formula which 
India was prepared to accept—the King as “the symbol of the free 
association” —is substantially the formula which Mr. de Valera in- 
serted in the Executive Authority (External Relations) Act. One cannot 
help wondering whether, if the case of India had come up six months 
earlier and had been settled on these lines, and if as a result a model had 
been approved by which a republic could be a member of the Common- 

\ wealth of which the King was Head, Eire might have been willing to 
‘follow the example of India. The other members of the Commonwealth 
certainly would have become accustomed to the idea that a republic 
could be a member; they would not have assumed that adoption of a 
republican form of government was ipso facto secession. That, however, 
| speculation. It is difficult to escape the conclusion that the. difference 
een Hire’s attitude and India’s was a.difference not about forms but 


a ee ent ha aneen aene ote te en 


about substance, the differ ence between a country which did not and a 
ountry which did wish t to be. a member of the. Commonwealth.x 

On January 26, 1950, ‘India became a republic’ and from then on the_ 

Commonwealth has been a en a Commonwealth. of Kingdoms and _a_Re- 


public, It is natural to ask whether this situation fits in with the pas- 
8 Ibid., Vol. 464, col. 370. 


® Under the Constitution of India, adopted on November 26, 1949, by the Constituent 
Assembly. 
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sage in the Declaration of 1926 that the members of the Commonwealt 2 
are “united by a common allegiance to the Crown.” Does a recognition 
of the King as a “symbol” and as “Head of the Commonwealth” con- 
stitute allegiance? To answer this question we must consider what the 
Imperial Conference meant in 1926 when it spoke of autonomous com- 
munities owing “allegiance” to the Crown. “Allegiance” is a legal word. 

It describes the mutual bond and obligation between the King and his 
subjects or, In certain circumstances, aliens. bit has a central position in 
the law of treason.” It was true, as a matter of law, “that people in the 
various members of the Commonwealth did owe allegiance to the King 
in 1926. But the Declaration of 1926 was not a declaration of the law. 


Beceem eee ate tins me a = 


In many respects it was in conflict with the law as it stood then. It is 





legitimate to conéliide that the ie greatest common measure of agreement 
among the members of the Commonwealth at that time was on the side 
of using “allegiance” as a sentimental or metaphorical or political term. 
to describe the fact that all the members were kingdoms of one King. To 
some members “allegiance” meant more than that, but to South Africa 
and the Irish Free State, probably, it meant no more. 

This sentimental or metaphorical use of “allegiance” is no doubt not 
‘far removed in its meaning from India’s acceptance and recognition of 
the King as the symbol of free association and, as such, the Head of the 
Commonwealth. But since “allegiance” has a legal meaning it is prob- 
ably best now to dr op the word as a description of the relations between 
the members of the Commonwealth and the King. So far as the law is 
concerned it does not apply any longer to India, as a republic, and 
there is therefore no common allegiance in the legal sense among all 
the members of the Commonwealth. It is best, in the light of these 
changes, to adapt the Declaration of 1926 by replacing the phrase 
“united by a common allegiance to the Crown and freely associated as 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations” with some such 
words as “united by a common acceptance of the King as the symbol of 


their free association as members of the Commonwealth | and, “as s such, 


the Head of the Commonwealth.” a 

Discussion of allegiance inevitably raises the question of nationality 
and citizenship. There was a certain legal truth in saying in 1926 that 
the communities in the Commonwealth were united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown because all British subjects owed such al- 
legiance. That is still the law--But it raised problems. Those members of 
the Commonwealth which were particularly anxious that their complete 
independence of action should be assured, especially in the field of 
foreign affairs and peace and war, raised the question whether they 

10 Tt, was considered most recently in Britain ìn the case of William Joyce. 
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could be neutral in war. Now it is said that in law, if the King is at war, ?- 
all his subjects are at war. Therefore so long as the citizens of a member - 
of the Commonwealth—say South Africa—are British subjects, are not 
all South Africans, as British subjects, obliged, at the very least, to 
refrain from assisting the King’s enemies if the King goes to war? Does 
not the possibility of neutrality in war, then, require that the citizens of 
each member should not be British subjects but should have a distinct 
nationality of their own, which does not carry with it the implications of 
allegiance attaching to British subjecthood? 

It was very largely for reasons of this kind that Mr. de Valera secured 
the passage of the Irish Citizenship Act of 1936 in his parliament, by 

: which the Irish were no longer to be British subjects but Irish citizens 
only. A consequence of this Act was that British subjects, whether from 
the United Kingdom or from other parts of the British Commonwealth 
or Empire, were, in law, aliens in Hire. In practice the Irish government 
provided by an executive order that British subjects should be placed 
upon a substantially equal footing with Irish citizens in Eire and should 
not be in the same position as other aliens. So far as the law in the 
United Kingdom and in the rest of the Commonwealth was concerned, 
however, Irish citizens were still British subjects and had the full rights 
of such subjects. 

Apart from this Irish exception, it was possible to say of the Common- 
wealth in 1945 that it was not only British, it was not only a Common- 
wealth of Kingdoms, and it was not only a Commonwealth whose mem- 
bers were united by a common allegiance to the Crown, but it was a 

` Commonwealth of British subjects. In 1950 this is no longer true. The 

j common status of British subject has disappeared. A few words must be 

‘ Said to éxplain how this has happened. 

In the first place it must be admitted that the present situation is 
contrary to the hopes and expectations of, at any rate, some members 
of the Commonwealth. As recently as February, 1947, agreement had 
been reached by a Conference of experts of the countries of the Com- 
monwealth held in London that each member of the Commonwealth 
should lay down the conditions upon which people should be admitted 
to citizenship of that member, that it should declare its citizens to be 
British subjects, and that it should recognize as British subjects the 
citizens of other members." If this plan were carried out there would be 
a common status of British subject throughout the Commonwealth 
combined with a distinct status of citizenship within each member. It 
was agreed, at the same time, that Eire’s position should lie outside 
these arrangements. Her citizens, as defined by the Irish Citizenship 


1 See memorandum on British Natfonality Bill, Cmd. 7326/1948. 
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. ‘Act of 1936, would no longer be regarded as British subjects by the law 


of the other parts of the Commonwealth. Instead there would be ar- 
rangements between Eire and the other members by which the citizens 
of them all should be placed upon an equal footing and not be treated 
as aliens. This would, in effect, make reciprocal the privileges which 
Eire had extended to the citizens of members of the Commonwealth 
after the passing of the Irish Citizenship Act in 1936. 

Legislation to carry out the proposals of the expert Conference was 
passed by Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon and the United Kingdom 
in 1948. Canada had already legislated on the same lines in 1946 and 
it was in fact Canada’s action which had led to the calling of the 
Conference. The legislation of the United Kingdom is found in the 
British Nationality Act, 1948,” which establishes for the first time a 
citizenship of the United Kingdom and Colonies (for these purposes 
grouped into a single unit, so that a Jamaican, for example, has the same 
citizenship as an Englishman) and provides that such citizens shall be 
British subjects, and that all persons who are citizens of another member 
of the Commonwealth are also British subjects. This act of the United 
Kingdom parliament, be it noted, applies only in the United Kingdom 
and Colonies. Citizenship and subjecthood in all other Commonwealth 
countries are regulated by the laws of those countries. Thus the Aus- 
tralian Citizenship Act establishes an Australian citizenship, declares 
all Australian citizens to be British subjects, and declares all persons 
who are citizens of other members of the Commonwealth British sub- 
jects also, so far as Australia is concerned. In each case, too, it is pro- 
vided that Irish citizens are not to be regarded as British subjects, but 
arrangements are made to grant reciprocal privileges to citizens of Eire 
in Commonwealth countries and vice versa. 

One interesting point of terminology in the British Nationality Act 
deserves mention. In the course of the debates upon the Bill, it was 
mentioned that the term “British subject” hardly accorded with the 
equal status of the members, particularly the new Asian members, of 
the Commonwealth. Accordingly the Act provides that the term 


“Commonwealth citizen” may be used as equivalent to British subject. 
This is surely a better term, but so far it has not been adopted in the 


legislation of the other members of the Commonwealth. 

Everything pointed at the end of 1948 to a smooth introduction of a 
double status for all the peoples of the Commonwealth—a national 
citizenship and a Commonwealth citizenship shared by all in common, 
with Irish citizens treated as equals in all but name. But in 1949 it be- 
came clear that this arrangement was not to be. South Africa passed 


211 & 12 Geo. 6, c. 56. è 
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-a Citizenship Act which created a status of South African citizen but 
did not go on to declare South African citizens to be British subjects or, 
for that matter, Commonwealth citizens. The position of India is not 
yet finally determined but the republican Constitution of 1950 creates 
an Indian citizenship’ and makes no reference to any other status, 
though it does not forbid the legislature to create such a status. Doubt- 
less India will not choose to call its citizens British subjects, but it may 


- choose the term “Commonwealth citizens.” 


The breach in the common pattern, however, has been clearly made 
by South Africa. The Commonwealth no longer is a Commonwealth 
with a common citizenship. Some legal anomalies persist. By the 
British Nationality Act, 1948, South African citizens are British subjects 
or Commonwealth citizens so far as the United Kingdom is concerned; 
so also are the citizens of India. There is nothing necessarily objection- 
able.in this, for it means that South Africans and Indians are regarded 
in the United Kingdom as on the same footing as other citizens of the 
Commonwealth. But legislation may be necessary to remove some 
anomalies and perhaps the outcome for India and South Africa will be a 
reciprocal arrangement on the model intended for Eire. 

A comment must be added on the position of Eire. When the British 
Nationality Act of 1948 was passed and similar legislation was enacted 
in some other members of the Commonwealth, and when arrangements 
for reciprocal citizenship were made between these members and. Eire, 
Eire had still some claim to be regarded as a member of the Common- 
wealth. But when, on April 18, 1949, she became a republic and left 
the Commonwealth, must not her citizens have become aliens? There 
was some good legal ground for thinking so. But the members of the 
Commonwealth decided that this would not be desirable. When, on 
November 25, 1948, Mr. Attlee announced in the House of Commons 
that Eire’s becoming a republic would mean that she would cease to be a 
member of the Commonwealth, he went on to say: “The United King- 
dom government will not regard the enactment of this legislation by . 
Eire as placing Hire in the category of foreign countries or Hire citizens 
in the category of foreigners.... The position of Hire citizens in the 
United Kingdom will be governed by the British Nationality Act, 1948. 
The Eire government have stated that it is their intention to bring their 
legislation into line with that in Commonwealth countries so as to 
establish by statute that, in Eire, citizens of Commonwealth countries 
receive comparable treatment.” .” 

It is impossible to describe in detail the exact state of the law at 
present in regard to citizenship in each Commonwealth country, or its 


13 South African Citizenship Act, 1049 (No. 44 of 1949). M Arts. 5-11. 
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relationship to the law in other members of the Commonwealth, or its 
relationship to the law in Eire. At many points the subject is obscure 
and complex. Certain broad principles and trends however are now 
clear and they make it apparent that common citizenship, like common 
allegiance, is now a thing of the past. So far as certain members of the 
Commonwealth are concerned—for example,’ the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and Ceylon—there is a common 
status of British subject or Commonwealth citizenship, based upon 
separate, individual legislation upon an agreed pattern; in regard to 
certain other members, such as India, there might be not common but 
similar or even identical status by reciprocity; in regard to others, in- - 
cluding South Africa, there might be no such reciprocity; and finally, in 
regard to countries right outside the Commonwealth, such as Eire, there 
is the paradox of similarity or identity of status, again by reciprocity. 
Surely in their bewilderment at this patchwork of citizenship, people 
outside the Commonwealth may be pardoned’ if they ask: isn’t the 
British Commonwealth withering away? If you have no common stock, 
no common form of government, no common allegiance, no common 
citizenship, and if you extend to citizens of Eire outside the Common- 
wealth rights which belong to those inside, what really is left that is 
common in your Commonwealth? It is a fair question, and it is difficult 
to answer. Not = there is any doubt about the answer. = members 


T Sen mans ee Area 
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it is not ea ea yt easy toe explain, 

On n the one side it is undeniable that the Commonwealth is a more 
difficult ; association to work now “than it was. in 1945, Inevitably the 
change in its racial composition and in its political structure has 
brought problems of adjustment. Moreover there are acute differences 
of opinion between some of the members. India and Pakistan have the 
problem of Kashmir; India and South Africa have a long history of 
trouble in regard to the treatment of Indians in South Africa. The in- 
terests of the members are obviously not identical. The Asian members 
do not give that priority to European affairs which characterizes the 
United Kingdom and, in recent years, Canada. The Asian members may 
not find it so easy and natural to co-operate with the United States as do 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand. 

There are, however, certain forces which push the members together. 
The greatest of all, perhaps, i is the policy of the U.S.S.R., which has 
united the Commonwealth in peacetime more closely hen even the 
Nazis did. There is a strong common belief in freedom and independ- 
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ence. There are feelings of good will evoked by the speed and willingness 
with which power was handed over to the Asian members by the United 
Kingdom with the obvious approval and good wishes of the European 
_ members overseas. 

In fact, however, if the nature and strength of the Commonwealth is 
to be understood, it is necessary to put aside these calculations of inter- 
ests. The Commonwealth is not.a league; it is.not_an alliance or. a con- 
federation, and, of course, quite obviously not a federation; it has no 
‘covenant or charter or articles of agreement or constitution. Historically 
it is an association of independent nations which were | once united_by 
the fact that e fact that they were all governed, in the last resort + from. the United 
Kingdom, and are om, and are now united because, of their own free will, ill, they 7 choose 
to go along together, consulting and assisting each other ir each other in matters ¢ ters of 
common concern. There is certainly an element of accident ‘about the 
membership of this association—the accident of Empire. The members 
of the Commonwealth have not chosen each other; rather they have 
found themselves inside an Empire through no particular action of their 
own and they have grown up to independence there{In this respect they 
remind us most of a family, in which the children find themselves pre- 
sented, without any choice in the matter, with their brothers and sisters 
and their parents. When they grow up they are free to exercise the right 
to leave home and associate with other people. Yet as a rule the family 
tie always means something and often means a great deal. ) 

This analogy of the family of nations is often used to describe the 
nature of the Commonwealth. Analogies in political science are always 
dangerous and this particular analogy is hackneyed. Yet it is the most 
instructive way in which the nature of the Commonwealth can be de- 
scribed. It helps to explain the point already mentioned—namely, the 
way in which members of the Commonwealth, having been brought 
together in the past within a single Empire rather as children are brought 
together in a family, have grown up together and have, now, of their 
own free will decided to remain together. At the same time, as grown up 
members of a family do, they have gone out into the world and have 
made new friends; they do business with people outside the family; and 
they find very often that people outside the family are more congenial 
and more understanding than some of those within the family. The 
members of the Commonwealth have been active in the United Nations 
Organizations and in the Security Council; they play their full part 
freely in international conferences and diplomacy; they make their own 
trade arrangements with foreign countries. Yet they retain a bond with 
each other of a peculiar kind, produced partly by historical association, 
partly by racial stock, partly by economic, strategic or political interests, 
partly by a belief in common ideals. 
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The truth about the Commonwealth can be best expressed by saying 


that it is no “more ¢ and no less than n a family r or brotherhood of nations. 
It is often misunderstood because people, both inside and outside ‘the 
Commonwealth, do not grasp this fact. Sometimes they expect it to be 
more than a family—to be a firm or a federation or an alliance. The 
Commonwealth may act so closely together at certain times, and has so 
acted in the two World Wars, that it behaves with the unity and 
efficiency of a federation or an alliance; it may make economic arrange- 
ments among its members which seem to turn it into a family business. 
But the Commonwealth is not pledged to such things. Its essence is the 
free association of nations which have been held together in the past by | 


=e.. e mee 


an imperial bond and which now hold themselves together by voluntary 
agreement. ; 

But if the Commonwealth is no more than a family of nations, it is 
also no less. The strength of this tie has been strikingly displayed in the 
last five years, and perhaps never more so than in India’s decision to 
remain linked with the other members. It was illustrated, too, para- 
doxically enough, when Eire decided to leave the Commonwealth. The 
members of the Commonwealth virtually said to Eire: “You may 
renounce your family, but we shall still treat you as one of us. We can- 
not regard you as strangers.” And Eire proposes to behave in a similar 
way. 

Family ties are strong, but family life is not inevitably harmonious. 


Family quarrels, like civil w: quarrels, like civil wars, are. the-bitterest_ of all conflicts. It would 


be foolish, therefore, to say that becau Commonwealth is a family 
of nations, its future is assured and-easy. Far from it. A first step towards 


appreciating its problems, however, is to understand the peculiar nature 
of its members’ relations with each other. They are not legal relations 
and, indeed, the less lawyers have to do with the forms of words which 
the members adopt from time to time to describe their aspirations and 
intentions, the better for the Commonwealth. 

Perhaps the best way in which the Commonwealth’s nature and ob- 
jects can be described is in the words adopted by the members in April, 
1949, when they accepted India’s continuing membership as a republic. 


They concluded their statement with these words: 








Accordingly the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, India, Pakistan and Ceylon hereby declare that they remain united as 
free and equal members of the Commonwealth of Nations, freely cooperating 
in the pursuit of peace, liberty and progress. 


Is a Commonwealth so dedicated withering away? 


STATE LEGISLATURES AND COMMUNISM: 
THE CURRENT SCENE 


WILLIAM B. PRENDERGAST 
United States Naval Academy 


The prosecution of the cold war on the domestic front was a major 

concern of the state legislatures which convened in 1949. Quantitatively, 
last year’s output of state laws against subversive movements surpassed 
that of any other year in our history except 1919. It was a rare hopper 
which did not receive at least a sprinkling of bills of this sort. And the 
fact that no more than fifteen states enacted anti-Communist laws can 
be attributed in large part to the inability of lawmakers to think of 
restrictive measures which an earlier legislature had not already placed 
on the statute books. 

As 1950 began, Maine alone among the states was without a law 
designed specifically to repress or combat subversive organizations or 
individuals. Thirty-eight states! at that date had criminal statutes pro- 
hibiting acts of violence and utterances urging violence for the purpose 
of effecting political or economic change. Although Tennessee’s Sedition 
Act goes back to 1715? and two other states enacted similar statutes in 
the nineteenth century, these laws are for the most part products of the 
present century. They came in three waves. The assassination of 
McKinley prompted three states to pass criminal anarchy laws. Then, 
between 1917 and 1923, twenty-five states enacted criminal syndicalism 
or criminal anarchy statutes in response to the activities of the 1.W.W. 
and the “Bolsheviks.” This tide reached its apogee in 1919 when eigb- 
teen states wrote measures of this type into law. Between 1931 and the 
close of 1949 seven additional states adopted such legislation, and five 
others strengthened their criminal statutes directed against subversive 
acts and utterances.’ 

More typical of the recent crop of anti-subversive legislation is the 
law designed to exclude subversive individuals from public employment, 
found in some form in thirty-two states at the beginning of the present 

1 All except Arizona, Georgia, Louisiana, Maine, Missouri, North Dakota, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Texas, and Mississippi. Mississippi deserted the ranks in 1950 by enacting 
a law of this type. 

2 Michie’s Tennessee Code Annotated, 1938, Sec. 11026. 

8 Though some of the laws mentioned here and in following paragraphs were not 
enacted for the purpose of curbing Communist activities, they deserve inclusion in any 
reckoning of anti-Communist legislation. Regardless of the stimulus that prompted enact- 
ment of them, they are today a weapon with which to suppress Communists. 

4 Eldridge F. Dowell, A History of Criminal Syndicalism Legislation in the United 


States (Baltimore, 1989); Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Free Speech in the United States (New 
York, 1941). 
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year.® Here again is a type of enactment that antedates the birth of tho 
Communist Party in the United States. Loyalty oaths that are requirec: 
of teachers in California, Nevada, and West Virginia date back to tho 
period of the Civil War. Six states prescribed some sort of loyalty 
declaration between 1917 and 1924. The remaining laws of this type 
were enacted between 1929 and the present. 

Seventeen states exclude Communists from the ballot.: Many have 
Red Flag laws.’ At least six have established special investigating com- 
mittees to ferret out Communist activities. And two require the regis- 
tration of subversive organizations.’ 

This hasty summation of relevant state laws indicates that the fifteen 
states which passed anti-Communist measures in 1949 were in no sense 
pioneers.!° What made last year’s attack on Communism by state 


5 All except Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, Tennessee, Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyom- 
ing. Tennessee and Virginia require special oaths of teachers, but the requirement is not 
specifically imposed by any state law. Mississippi passed a loyalty law in 1950. 

Included in the count of thirty-two states are all which require any pledge of allegiance 
of teachers. Included, too, are Utah, which requires a loyalty declaration only of members 
of the State Police Highway Patrol, and Louisiana, which requires it of those serving in the 
State Guard. 

Two helpful surveys have been made by the National Education Association, Teachers’ 
Oaths and Related State Requirements and Local and State Restraints Upon Alleged Sub- 
versive Activities of School Employees (Washington, 1949). 

6 Arkansas, California, Delaware, Illinois, Florida, Indiana, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Oklahoma, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Wisconsin, Wyoming, and 
Alabama, Alabama achieves the result of excluding the Communist Party from the ballot 
by denying it the status of a political party. Though the New Jersey law was found un- 
constitutional (p. 566, below), the number remains seventeen since the Mississippi anti- 
Communist law enacted in 1950 bars subversives from the ballot. H. F. Ward, “The Com- 
munist Party and the Ballot,” Bill of Rights Review, Vol. 1, pp. 286-292 (Summer, 1941); 
American Civil Liberties Union, Minority Parties on the Ballot (New York, 1946); Sidney 
Baker, “May the States, By Statute, Bar Subversive Groups From the Ballot?” Noire 
Dame Lawyer, Vol. 25, pp. 319-329 (Winter, 1950). This last article is not completely up to 
date in the factual information it contains. 

7 Thirty-three, according to the calculation of the Maryland Commission on Subver- 
sive Activities in its Report to Governor William Preston Lane, Jr. and the Maryland General 
Assembly (Baltimore, 1949), p. 75. The constitutional issues raised by such laws were con- 
sidered in Stromberg v. California, 283 U.S. 359 (1931). 

® California, Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, Washington, and Wisconsin. In 1950 
Mississippi directed a legislative committee to investigate subversive activities and make 
annual reports to the State legislature. 

°? California and Michigan. The New York registration law, designed to curtail the ac- 
tivities of the Ku Klux Klan, might be added here. Thompson’s Laws of New York, 1939, 
Secs. 53-56. 

10 In addition to the references cited in earlier footnotes, the following works contain 
useful information bearing on anti-subversive measures which have been adopted by the 
states: Zechariah Chafee, Jr., The Inquiring Mind (New York, 1928); G. W. Kirchwey, A 
Survey of the Workings of the California Criminal Syndicalism Law (New York, 1926); 
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legislatures noteworthy was the fact that so many acted in the same 
way at the same time. 

The general trend toward more and stronger anti-Communist meas- 
ures was reversed in three states. The legislatures of Illinois and Wash- 
ington allowed their committees investigating un-American activities to 
expire by the device of failing to appropriate funds for the continuance 
of their operations. As the Broyles Committee in Illinois perished, a set 
of stringent restraints on free speech and assembly which it had devised 
smothered to death on the calendar of the lower house of the legislature. 
A legislative investigation of communism at the University of Chicago 
and at Roosevelt College, inspired by the energetic lobbying of some 
immature students from the two institutions, turned out to be a fiasco. 
In Washington the defeat of the chairman of the Committee on un- 
American Activities, Representative Albert F. Canwell, and two of its 
other members at the polls in 1948 hastened the Committee’s demise. 
California, the third state in which some slackening of the fight against 
Communism was observable, refused to enact any of the thirteen anti- 


American Civil Liberties Union, The Operation of the Criminal Syndicalism and Sedition 
Laws (New York, 1938); M. Cohen and R. F. Fuchs, “Communism’s Challenge and the 
Constitution,” Cornell Law Quarterly, Vol. 34, pp. 182-219, 352-375 (1948); S. B. Groner, 
“State Control of Subversive Activities in the United States,” Federal Bar Journal, Vol. 9, 
pp. 61-94 (1947); “Restraints on American Communist Activities,” University of Penn- 
sylvania Law Review, Vol. 96, pp. 381-401 (1948); “Control of Communist Activities,” 
Stanford Law Review, Vol. 1, pp. 85-107 (1948). Several studies of the attempts of state 
and national governments to combat communism are being prepared by a number of 
scholars under the general direction of Robert E. Cushman of Cornell University and 
Walter Gellhorn of the Columbia Law School. When published, they should be valuable 
additions to the literature of political science. 

Summaries of the anti-subversive legislation in effect i in the states at the date of pub- 
lication of their works are. given in appendices to Chafee’s and Dowell’s books (Note 4, 
above) and inthe report of the Maryland Commission on Subversive Activities (note 7, 
above). 

Current developments in this field are most likely to appear in the State Law Index, 
published biennially by the State Law Section, Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress; the annual reports and occasional literature of the American Civil 
Liberties Union (its 1949 report is entitled In the Shadow of Fear); the New York Univer- 
sity School of Law’s Annual Survey of American Law (particularly the section “Civil 
Rights”). In several states the journal of a leading law school gives a summary of the 
output of each session.of the state legislature. 

11 All-Campus Committee, University of Chicago, The Great Investigation (Chicago, 
1949); Laird Bell, “Are We Afraid of Freedom?” American Associatjon of University 
Professors Bulletin, Vol. 35, pp. 301-312 (Summer, 1949); Herman Kogan, ‘The Sucker 
State Sees Red,” New Republic, Vol. 120, pp. 18-19 (April 11, 1949); James O’Gara, 
“What Price Anti-Sedition?” Commonweal, Vol. 50, pp. 312-315 (July 8, 1949). 

The only complaint against the two institutions not completely exploded was the 
charge made by a legislator that the student lobbyists lacked “that clean-cut American 
look.” 7 
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subversive bills proposed by its little Dies Committee. The chairman o° 
the Committee, Senator Jack B. Tenney, was forced to relinquish his 
position after the Committee produced one of its magna opera, a 709- 
page report listing hundreds of prominent people whom it accused of 
fellow-travelling. The absurdity of this report contributed measurably 
to the downfall of the chairman of this, the oldest of the little Dies 
Committees.” 


I, ANALYSIS OF THE ANTI-SUBVERSIVE LAWS 


Two states employed what some lawmakers called “a positive ap- 
proach” to the problem of combatting Communism. New York and 
West Virginia enacted legislation to require the teaching in their school 
systems of certain courses calculated to strengthen attachment to 
American ideals and to counter the lure of Communism on the in- 
tellectual level by offering a rival philosophy. Laws of this nature seem 
to have been inspired by the revelation that Elizabeth Bentley, reformed 
Communist and former Party courier, managed to go through the school 
system of New York and to proceed as far as graduate study at Colum- 
bia University without ever taking a course in the history of the United 
States. 

The legislature of New York instructed the Board of Regents to pre- 
scribe for the schools in the State courses dealing with the significance 
of the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution of the United 
States and that of the State." Further, New York’s lawmakers made a 
course in the history of the State compulsory for high school students.” 

West Virginia, by a law for “‘teaching, fostering, and perpetuating the 
ideals, principles and spirit of Americanism,” ordered all primary 
schools within the State to offer at least a one-year course in State his- 
tory and to present “regular courses” in United States history, civics, 
and the national and state constitutions. The law is unusual in that it 
imposes a fine on violators. 

The legislature of Ohio overhauled its unemployment compensation 
system thoroughly and in the course of this task sought to make un- 
employed Communists ineligible to receive benefits. Ohio’s statute bars 
the payment of such compensation to anyone who advocates, or is a 
member of a party which advocates, the overthrow of government by 
force. Before receiving payments a jobless person must file an affidavit 


12 Carey McWilliams, “Mr. Tenney’s Horrible Awakening,” Nation, Vol. 169, pp. 850- 
82 (July 23, 1949). 

18 Laws of the State of New York, 1949, Ch. 481. 

“4 Laws of the State of New York, 1949, Ch. 482. 

18 Acts of the Forty-Ninth Legislature of West Virginia, 1949, Ch. 39. 
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declaring that he is in neither of the classes declared to be ineligible by 
the statute.’ 

Rhode Island struck at Communism in educational institutions. In an 
appropriations bill granting $55,000 to five schools of collegiate and 
university rank for use as scholarship money, the General Assembly of 
the State inserted a proviso whereby the funds would be withheld until 
the Attorney General and the Director of Education are satisfied that 
“no person associated with any group or organization advocating the 
overthrow of government by force or violence is in the employ of” the 
institutions to which the money is granted. The law contains no hint as 
to the procedures to be observed to carry this proviso into effect and no 
restriction on the discretionary authority conferred on the two state 
officials to withhold the funds appropriated. The sweep of the act is such 
that scholarship funds could be denied to Brown University, for ex- 
ample, if that institution employed even a janitor who was associated 
with a group favoring the violent overthrow of government.’ 

- Three states—New Hampshire, New York, and Texas—enacted laws - 
singling out those connected with the educational system in the en- 
deavor to flush Communists out of little red schoolhouses and ivy-clad 
walls. 

New Hampshire barred from teaching positions in state institutions 
generally and in state-approved schools any who advocate communism 
as a political doctrine or who advocate any other doctrine which includes 
the overthrow of government by force. All those to whom the Act 
applies are required to take an oath pledging support and defense of the 
constitution and declaring that they neither advocate nor belong to 
any group which advocates the forcible overthrow of government.*® 

New York’s well-known Feinberg Law sought to reinforce existing 
statutory provisions designed to exclude subversive teachers from the 
state’s public school system. The Law declared the Board of Regents 
remiss in enforcing such laws already in effect. The Legislature did not 
assert that Communists were imbedded in the school system but con- 
tented itself with the “finding” that “there is a common report that 
members of subversive groups, and particularly of the Communist 
Party and certain of its affiliated organizations, have infiltrated into 
public employment in the public schools.” The Feinberg Law directed 
the Regents to promulgate rules for the removal of employees holding 
jobs in violation of existing laws, which in effect barred from employ- 


16 Page’s Ohio General Code Annotated, Cumulative Supplement, 1949, Secs. 1345-6, 
d (2a). 

17 Rhode Island Public Laws, Ch. 2352, Sec. 73. 

18 Laws of the State of New Mexico, 1949, Ch. 312. 
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ment advocates of the violent overthrow of government and those 
guilty of “‘treasonable or seditious’ acts or utterances.!? To these 
barriers the Feinberg Law added another more pointed in its nature. It 
ordered the Regents to promulgate a list of subversive organizations. 
Membership in any organization that appeared on this list was to con- 
stitute prima facie evidence of disqualification for appointment to, or 
retention in, any supervisory or teaching position in the public school 
system.?° 

Irked by a voluble Communist student from the University of Texas 
who insisted on testifying before legislative committees, the Texas 
legislature required faculty and students in state colleges to sign 
affidavits affirming loyalty and disclaiming membership in subversive 
organizations at the opening of the academic year of 1949-50. The 
formidable administrative problem of securing affidavits from all was 
met by making execution of them a part of the registration process for 
students. No figures are available to indicate how many students in 
their zeal to take the non-Communist oath overlooked the detail of 
enrolling in courses. The lone known Communist in the State University 
blithely took the oath and resumed his studies, since the oath did not 
require a renunciation of Communism by name. No action against him 
had been initiated as of the close of 1949. 

The state of Washington revised its school laws in order to permit 
aliens to teach in the public schools under certain conditions. It requires 
such aliens to declare by oath that they are not members of, or affiliated 
with, “a Communist or Communist-sponsored organization or a Fascist 
or Fascist-sponsored organization.’ In Washington teachers in the 
public schools have been required to take a loyalty oath since 1931. 
Consequently, this latest piece of legislation signifies no change in 
policy. 

The most common type of anti-Communist law enacted in 1949 was 
the statute directed toward keeping Communists off the public payroll 


19 Thompson’s Laws of New York, 1942, Sec. 12-a; Thompson's Laws of New York, 1949 
Supplement, Sec. 8021. 

20 Laws of the State of New York, 1949, Ch. 360. 

2! General and Special Laws of the State of Texas, 1949, Ch. 621. The Texas legislature 
had the distinction of passing more anti-Communist measures than any other state law- 
making body, four laws and one joint resolution. In the appropriations bill for state in- 
stitutions of higher learning, a provision was incorporated directing the dismissal of any 
faculty member subscribing to “communism or any other form of totalitarian State 
doctrine.” Ibid., Ch. 584. By joint resolution the legislature urged the national government 
to combat Communism by breaking the Berlin Blockade, preventing Stalin from control- 
ling China, dismissing from the State Department the architects of our China policy, and 
pressing the formation of a federation of European democracies. House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 89, bid. 22 Session Laws of the State of Washington, 1949, Ch. 32. 
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completely. Eight states—Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, New Mexico, and Oregon—bent their efforts 
toward this end.” Six of the eight—all except New Mexico and Oregon— 
prescribed a loyalty oath as a means of achieving the purpose of the law. 
Florida and New Jersey erected bars to prevent Communists from 
running for elective office while Texas and Maryland strengthened pre- 
existing barriers of this sort. 

It would be profitless to analyze separately and in detail the provi- 
sions of the relevant legislation in each state. The laws in question follow 
a rather uniform pattern. An indication of their common characteristics, 
with passing note of some major divergences, should suffice. 

How do these laws designate those against whom they are intended to 
discriminate? Florida, Georgia, and Massachusetts expressly prohibit 
communists eo nomine from public employment, but they further extend 
the scope of the prohibition so as to reach others kesides card-carrying 
party members. In Massachusetts all who are members of, or who sup- 
port, any organization advocating the overthrow of government by 
force, violence, or other unconstitutional or illegal methods are barred 
from public employment. Florida and Georgia, in addition to barring 
party members, disqualify any who have lent to the Communist Party 
“aid, support, advice, counsel or influence.” Georgia goes still further 
by excluding any who have any “sympathy” for communism or who 
have ever lent their influence to “the teachings of Communism.” 
Georgia’s statute is distinct in aiming at Communist “doctrine and 
teachings” without attempting definition or description of them. 
Florida adds to the excluded groups anybody who “believes in” the 
violent overthrow of government or who is a member of an organiza- 
tion believing in or teaching ‘directly or indirectly” such overthrow. 

The five states which chose to describe the characteristics of the 
Communist Party rather than to name it in their laws all selected as the 
major trait advocacy of the overthrow of government by force. Oregon 


23 The various laws discussed in the succeeding paragraphs are all indicated here: 

Florida—General Acts and Resolutions Adopted by the Legislature of Florida, 1949, Ch. 
25046. 

Georgia——Acts and Resolutions of the General Assembly of the State of Georgia, 1949, No. 
224, 

Kansas—State of Kansas, Session Laws, 1949, Ch. 246. 

Maryland—Laws of the State of Maryland, 1949, Ch. 86. 

Massachusetts—Laws of Massachusetts, 1949, Ch. 619. 

New Jersey—~Acis of the 178rd Legislature of the State of New Jersey, 1949, Chs. 21-25. 

New Mexico—Laws of the State of New Mexico, 1949, Ch. 45. 

Oregon——-Oregon Laws, 1949, Ch. 311 (prohibiting subversives from state employment); 
Sec. 14, Ch. 484 (requiring non-Communist oath of members of the Civil Defense 
Agency). 
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and New Mexico, which used identical language in their statutes, 
banned anyone who “directly or indirectly carries on, advocates, 
teaches, justifies, aids or abets a program of sabotage, force and violence, 
sedition or treason” against the government of the United States or of 
the State itself. 

New Jersey singled out another characteristic of American Com- 
munists, their subservience to a foreign power. The oath prescribed for 
public jobholders and attorneys in that State included the declaration, 
“I am not bound by any allegiance to any foreign prince, potentate, 
state or sovereignty whatever.” 

Maryland selected as a second trait of Communists their purpose of 
establishing in the United States a puppet government controlled by 
Moscow. The Ober Act bans from public employment members of or- 
ganizations ‘directed, dominated, or controlled directly or indirectly by 
a foreign government” which seek by any means to supplant existing 
state and national governments with a form of government under the 
control of any foreign government, organization, or individual.” 

The positions to which these eight laws apply include in all cases all 
officers and employees of the state who are not selected by election. 
With the exception of Oregon, the states concerned apply their legisla- 
tion to the officers and employees of the states’ political subdivisions. In 
Oregon the provisions of the law explicitly cover only the employees of 
the state government, apparently excepting those of counties and 
localities.” 

Florida, New Jersey, Texas, and Maryland require a declaration of 
loyalty of all candidates for elective office within the state. Georgia’s 
law applies to elected officials at all political levels within the state, as 
does that of Kansas. Neither law on its face bars any one from running 
for office, but apparently both would operate to prevent one who had 
been elected from taking office in the event of his refusal to take the 
oath. Texas explicitly bars candidates of the Communist, Nazi, or 
Fascist Parties from appearing on the ballot in the state in addition to 
requiring a loyalty oath of all other candidates before their names may 
appear.” 

New Jersey’s law is unusual in exacting the loyalty oath of all at- 
torneys as well as of public employees. Kansas, like New Hampshire, 

% Maryland’s Ober Act contains criminal penalties as well as exclusion from public 
ee for members of such organizations. Its criminal sections are treated below, 

. 564 F. 
4 23 Oregon also aimed to keep Communists out of its newly created Civil Defense 
Agency by requiring a loyalty oath of all its members. 


28 General and Special Laws of the State of Texas, 1949, Ch. 131 (barring Communist 
Party from ballot); bid., 1949, Ch. 232 (requiring loyalty affidavit of candidates). 
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applies its loyalty law to teachers in private schools within the state as 
well as to those in state-supported educational institutions. 

The obvious sanction for this type of legislation, ineligibility for 
service in the positions which the laws cover, is in Some cases accom- 
panied by additional penalties. Kansas and Massachusetts authorize 
criminal penalties against disloyal office-holders.?’ Florida, Georgia, 
and Maryland subject any who file a false affidavit or statement to the 
criminal penalties imposed by state law for perjury. Texas and Florida 
impose fines on state officers charged with the administration of these 
laws who are remiss in their duty. Texas exacts a fine up to $200 from 
any election official who fails to require the prescribed loyalty affidavits 
of all candidates for office. The Florida statute carries a maximum fine of 
$500 and/or imprisonment for six months for any state official who 
allows a subordinate to retain a position in violation of the law. 

Criminal statutes to repress Communists were passed in Kansas and 
Maryland. The Kansas law declares felonious four types of activity: 

1) Knowingly to advocate, abet, advise or teach the duty, necessity, de- 
sirability or propriety of overthrowing government in the United States 
by force or violence or by the assassination of a public official; 

2) To publish, edit, sell, distribute or publicly display any written matter — 
advocating the violent overthrow of government or political assassina- 
tion with the intention of causing the overthrow of government; 

3) To organize or help to organize any group teaching, advocating or en- 
couraging the violent overthrow of government; 

4) To become a member of, or to affiliate with, any such group, knowing its 
purpose.”® ~ 


The statute further declares conspiracy to commit any of the acts 
specified to be a crime. Violation of any provision of the Act is punish- 
able by a fine of $10,000 or imprisonment for ten years or both. - 

In its criminal provisions Maryland’s Ober Act defined two types of 
offenses—attempts to alter the constitutional system of government at 
the state or national level by “force, violence, or revolution” and at- 
tempts to establish in the United States a government subservient to a 
foreign power. Under this law one can commit a crime in any of the 
following ways: 

1) Participation in acts intended to effect, or to aid in effecting, change in 

government by violence; 

27 The Kansas statute provides maximum penalties of a $10,000 fine and/or 10 years 
imprisonment; that of Massachusetts, $10,000 and/or one year. The loosely drawn Massa- 
chusetts law appears to permit the exaction of this stiff penalty if a public employee fails 
to file a copy of his oath with the proper official. _ l 

8 The language of the statute, though paraphrased for brevity, is generally adhered to 
in this passage. 

\ 
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2) Urging such change when one’s words are uttered under circumstances in 
which they “constitute a clear and present danger to the security of the 
United States, or of the State of Maryland. ...”’; 

3) Participation in an organization advocating change in government by 
violence; 

4) Participation in an organization under foreign control which seeks to 
establish in place of existing state and national governments a govern- 
ment dominated by a foreign power. 


Subversive organizations and foreign subversive organizations were 
banned in the State by the Ober Act. The former are defined as or- 
ganizations ‘‘a purpose of which is to engage in or advocate, abet, ad- 
vise or teach activities intended .. . to assist in the overthrow, destruc- 
tion, or alteration of, the constitutional form of the Government of the 
United States, or of ... Maryland ... by revolution, force or violence.” 
The latter are organizations ‘directed, dominated, or controlled directly 
or indirectly by a foreign government” which seek by any means 
(violent or not) to substitute for existing state and national govern- 
ments a form of government under the control of any foreign govern- 
ment, organization, or individual. An organization of either type, the 
law provided, is to be dissolved after being found illegal in a judicial 
proceeding, and its property forfeited to the State. 

Any person convicted of crime under this Act automatically becomes 
ineligible to vote or to run for, or hold, public office in the State. In 
addition to this mandatory penalty, the statute authorizes a maximum 
fine of $20,000 and/or a maximum prison sentence of twenty years for 
any offense other than mere membership in a proscribed organization. 
Rank-and-file members of forbidden groups can be fined no more than 
$5,000 or given a sentence of not more than five years or both.”9 

To provide continuous enforcement of its provisions, the Ober Act 
created a new officer and gave him the equivocal title of Special Assist- 
ant Attorney General in charge of Subversive Activities. This func- 
tionary is to devote his time to the conduct of investigations and the 
collection of evidence relating to subversive activity within the state. 
The information which he gathers is to be turned over to grand juries as 
a basis for criminal proceedings. 


SOME CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUES 
Three of the laws described have been tested in state courts,’ but 


29 In order to convict a member of an illegal organization, the member’s knowledge of 
the group’s illegal purpose must be proved. 

30 In a fourth state, Massachusetts, an abortive proceeding took place. A judge of 
the State Supreme Court denied the petition of the leaders of the Communist Party of the 
State to enjoin state officials from enforcing the loyalty law. The validity of the law was 
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only in New Jersey has any conclusive decision been rendered at the 
time of this writing. There the candidates of the Progressive Party for 
state offices brought suit to prevent the execution of the provisions of 
the Tumulty-Mehorter Act which required them to take a loyalty 

oath.*! The relief they requested was granted by an intermediate appel- 
late court in the state’s judicial system* in a decision which was affirmed 
by the Supreme Court of New Jersey.” 

The decision of the New Jersey courts was grounded solely on the 
incompatibility of the oath with the provisions of the state constitution. 
Whether the Act violated the national constitution was ignored as un- 
necessary to the resolution of the question the case presented. 

The requirement of a special pledge of loyalty from office-holders and 
candidates was found in conflict with the provisions of the state con- 
stitution prescribing an oath of office. “By prescribing an oath intended 
to secure fidelity to our constitution ... and also the faithful discharge 
of official duties, the framers of our constitution denied to the legislature 
authority to devise any other oath....The legislature cannot au- 
thorize the omission of the oath or any part of it, or the addition of other 
clauses or of another oath.” The oath required of members of the legisla- 
ture is set down in the constitution. In the case of other state officers, 
the constitution ‘‘sets forth the ground to be covered by the oath” re- 
quired of them without prescribing it verbatim. Of them the legislature 
can require no oath “that does not come within what the constitution 
prescribes.’’*4 

A lower state court in Maryland found the Ober Act ambiguous in 
many of its provisions, a bill of attainder, an abridgement of the 
“freedoms of the First and Fourteenth Amendments,” and a violation of 
sundry other provisions of the state constitution. Here, as in New 
Jersey, the requirement of a pledge of loyalty from officeholders and 
candidates for office was found to conflict with the constitutional 
prescription regarding the oath of office.** This decision was overruled, 


not passed on. The complainants have not so far taken advantage of the opportunity to 
argue their petition. New York Times, October 20, 1949, p. 26. 

3 By a special dispensation granted by the Act for the 1949 elections only, the names 
of candidates who refused to execute the oath were permitted to appear on the official 
ballot with the notation beside them, “Refused oath of allegiance.” 

32 Imbrie v. Marsh, 68 Atl. Rep. 2d 761 (1949). 

3 Imbrie v. Marsh, 71 Atl. Rep. 2d 352 (1950). 

34 Imbrie v. Marsh, 68 Atl. Rep. 2d, 761-765, at 764 (1980). 

38 Lancaster v. Hammond, Frankfeld v. Hammond, Baltimore Circuit Court #2; Sherbow, 
J., Daily Record (Baltimore), August 16, 1949. 

38 Maryland’s constitution, unlike New Jersey’s, contains the express prohibition: 
‘nor shall the legislature prescribe any other oath of office than the oath prescribed by 
this Constitution.” Declaration of Righis, Art. 37. 
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however, by the state’s highest court on a jurisdictional issue. The 
Maryland Court of Appeals denied the capacity of the complainants in 
the case to challenge the law’s constitutionality since the law had not 
been enforced against them.*? 

New York’s Feinberg Law was pronounced unconstitutional by two 
judges of the Supreme Court of the State in separate proceedings.** The 
statute was condemned for establishing guilt by association. It made 
membership in an organization listed by the State Board of Regents as 
subversive prima facie evidence of unfitness to teach in the school 
system. No proof that the teacher subscribed to the subversive purposes 
of the organization or indeed even knew of them was required to create 
the presumption of unfitness. Both Courts held that the law denied cer- 
tain procedural rights by failing to assure a full hearing and a right of 
appeal for individuals caught in its meshes. One of the justices discerned 
several other flaws in the law, pronouncing it void because it was a bill 
of attainder, a violation of the guarantees of free speech and assembly, 
and because the standards of subversion which it relied on were vague. 
On appeal both of these decisions were reversed by tribunals of the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court.*® “There is no constitutional 
right to be a teacher... ,’’ one of the appellate courts asserted, sum- 
marizing the basis on which the reversal of the finding of unconstitu- 
tionality rested. 

A taxpayers’ suit contesting the validity of the Ohio law denying 
unemployment compensation to members of subversive organizations 
resulted in a decision upholding the legislation. Declaring unemploy- 
ment benefits “a gratuity furnished by the state,” the inferior state 
tribunal which rendered the decision held that the law imposed ‘‘a 
reasonable condition to be complied with” by the unemployed.*% 

From these decisions emerge the major constitutional questions raised 
by Communist-catching legislation. Designating those at whom the law 
is aimed is one problem. If a law bluntly singles out Communists by 
name, it risks being pronounced a bill of attainder. If it strives to 
describe Communists by their characteristics, it may be struck down 
for ambiguity. 


31 Hammond v. Lancaster, 71 Atl. Rep. 2d 474 (1950); Hammond v. Frankfeld, 71 Atl. 
Rep. 2d 483 (1950). 

38 Thompson v. Wallin, L’Hommedieu v. Board of Regents of the University of the State of 
New York, 93 N.Y.S. 2d 274 (1949); Lederman v. Board of Education, 95 N.Y.S. 2d 114 
(1949). 

39 J’ Hommedieu v. Board of Regents of the University of the State of New York, 95 N.Y.S. 
2d 443; Thompson v. Wallin, 95 N.Y.S. 2d 784 (1950); Lederman v. Board of Education, 
96 N.Y.S. 2d 466 (1950). 

8% Dworken v. Collopy, 91 N.E. Rep. 2d 564 (1950). 
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Lower courts which found Maryland’s Ober Act and New York’s 
Feinberg Law unconstitutional declared them to be bills of attainder 
though the two laws mentioned the Communist Party only in their 
preambles. While it is unlikely that these decisions will be followed 
widely in this particular (this holding of the New York Court was over- 
ruled on appeal), they underline a danger awaiting the draftsmen of 
anti-subversive legislation.” Br Gees 
time-honored formula, the overthrow of government by force and 
violence, in a description of the traits of Communists. No disposition 
has been shown at any judicial level to overturn the ruling in Whitney v. 
California that such language meets the requirement of sufficient 
clarity to apprize one of what actions are forbidden by the law. Mary- 
land’s legislature ventured to add to the “force or violence” formula the 
word “revolution,” an expression which the Circuit Court of Baltimore 
found vague. Understanding revolution to mean only a sudden drastic 
change, the Court pointed out that it could be accomplished peacefully 
and by the ordinary processes of lawmaking.® 

The basic issue raised by criminal statutes against subversion is 
whether they violate the guarantees of freedom of speech, press, and 
assembly. Precedent suggests strongly that laws which prohibit the 
advocacy of the overthrow of government by violence are on firm con- 
stitutional ground. If, however, political change is to be accomplished 
by peaceful means, by orderly discussion, by ballot, by the established 
processes of lawmaking and constitutional amendment, urging the 
change cannot be made an offense without violating the freedoms of the 
First Amendment.* 


40 Maryland’s law mentions the Communist Party in another section, but the Court did 
not rely on this second reference in reaching its decision. 

2 That statutes other than criminal laws may offend against this provision of the con- 
stitution is indicated in Cummings v. Missouri, 4 Wall. 277 (1867); Ex parte Garland, 4 
Wall. 333 (1867); United States v. Lovett, 328 U. S. 303 (1946). 

42274 U.S. 357 (1927). 

43 Partly on the very same point New Mexico’s criminal syndicalism law was invali- 
dated. State v. Diamond, 202 Pac. Rep. 988 (1921). 

4 Gitlow v. People of New York, 268 U. S. 652 (1925); Burns v. United States, 274 U. S. 
328 (1927); Whitney v. California, 274 U. S. 857 (1927); Dunne v. United States, 188 
Fed. Rep. 2d 187 (1948), cert. den. 8320 U. S. 790, 814 (1943); United States v. Foster, 80 
F. Sup. 479 (1948). An impressive number of decisions by state courts to the same effect is 
collected in American Law Reports Annotated, Vol. 1, pp. 336 ff. (1919); Vol. 20, pp. 1535 
ff. (1922); Vol. 73, pp. 1494 ff. (1931). See also “Criminal Syndicalism and Civil Liberties,” 
Illinois Law Review, Vol. 36, pp. 357-361 (1941). 

4 Fiske v. Kansas, 274 U. S. 380, 386 (1927); Stromberg v. California, 283 U. S. 359, 
369 (1931); Herndon v. Lowry, 301 U. S. 242, 258 (1937); Schneidermann v. United States, 
320 U. S. 118, 187 (1943); Zechariah Chafee, Jr., “The Constitutional Right to Advocate 
Political, Social and Economic Change,” Lawyers’ Guild Review, Vol. 7, pp. 57-79 (1947). 
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Whether the clear and present danger rule limits the application of a 
statute punishing subversive talk is a question that cannot be answered 
with assurance. May one be punished for words advocating violent 
revolution when there is no danger that his words will erupt into 
violent acts? An affirmative answer to this query was given by the 
Supreme Court in the 1920’s.** But there is room for wondering whether 
the answer then given was not overruled sub silentio in later decisions 
in free speech cases in which the clear and present danger rule was 
enunciated in the most sweeping terms.*” 

Uncertainty as to whether the courts would convict for advocating 
the violent overthrow of government in the absence of a showing of 
clear and present danger has led legislatures to resort in some instances 
to the device of embodying in their anti-Communist laws a finding that 
Communism constitutes a clear and present danger to the safety of the 
United States. Section 2 of the Mundt-Nixon Bill*® containing such a 
finding was copied in the Maryland and Florida laws passed in 1949. 
Such a declaration by a legislative body weighs heavily in the settlement 
of the constitutional issue, but it does not foreclose the question of 
whether clear and present danger of the type at which a given anti- 
Communist law aims actually exists. The judiciary is not precluded from 
arriving at a contrary finding.*® 

It seems likely that laws which make criminal mere membership in an 
organization of any type impute guilt by association and are conse- 
quently unconstitutional. Although a majority of the Supreme Court in 
Whitney v. California seemed to believe that mere association with an 
illegal organization was punishable, a contrary view was clearly adopted 
by later majorities of the Court.®° Under both the Maryland and Kansas 
laws mere membership in a prohibited organization is not enough for 
conviction, for knowledge of the organization’s illegal purpose must be 
established as well. The provision “knowing the purposes thereof” is 
probably the saving clause of both laws. 


46 In the Gitlow case (and, by implication, in the Whitney case), note 44 above. 

‘7 For example, “ ... freedoms of speech and press, of assembly and of worship ... are 
susceptible of restriction only to prevent grave and immediate danger to intcrests which 
the State may lawfully protect.” West Virginia Board of Education v. Barnette, 319 U. 8. 
624, 639 (1948). 48 80th. Cong., 2d session, H. R. 5852 (1948). 

42 That the present mood of the Supreme Court is to treat respectfully the findings of 
the legislature about Communism is indicated in American Communications Association v. 
Douds, 339 U. S. 382 (1950). 

5° Schneidermann v. United States, 320 U. S. 118, 186 (1943); Bridges v. Wiron, 326 
U. 5. 135, 163 (1945); United States v. Korner, 56 F. Sup. 242,251 (1944); T. I. Emerson 
and D. M. Helfeld, “Loyalty Among Government Employees,” Yale Law Journal, Vol. 
58, pp. 1-148 (1948); “Guilt By Association—Three Words in Search of a Meaning,” 
University of Chicago Law Review, Vol. 17, pp. 149-162 (1949). 
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‘Laws which bar subversive individuals from public employment 
present somewhat different questions from the foregoing. It is not neces- 
sary to brand one a criminal in order to exclude him from the govern- 
ment payroll. There can be no doubt about the constitutionality of ex- 
cluding from public employment a typist whose only offense is inability 
to spell correctly. Restrictions on political activity and many other 
sorts of disabilities, which could not constitutionally be imposed upon 
the general public, have been laid upon government employees with the 
approval of the judiciary.*! The broad scope of legislative power in this 
regard has been justified by judges on the theory that there is no right 
to a position on the public payroll. When passing on the validity of 
restrictions placed on public employees, courts invariably cite the 
apothegm of Justice Holmes found in his decision that a policeman may 
be dismissed for political activity: “The petitioner may have a con- 
stitutional right to talk politics; but he has no constitutional right to be 
a policeman,’’®? 

Yet, no doubt, there are limits to the power to exclude from public 
employment. A law which barred Negroes or Catholics or natives of 
Missouri from public jobs would have no chance of surviving a court 
test. Somewhere the First and the Fourteenth Amendments (and 
probably the Fifth as well) establish a boundary to the power to keep 
classes of people out of the public service. The Supreme Court will not 
disturb the barriers to public employment erected by legislature and 
executive except where the test of eligibility is arbitrary and lacks any 
reasonable relation to the maintenance of honesty, efficiency, and im- 
partiality in government service. Few instances are to be found in which 
judges have upset restrictions on the activities of public employees, 
even when such restrictions collide with the freedoms of the First 
Amendment. Consequently, there is little reason for expecting that the 
various devices used to exclude subversive individuals from public em- 
ployment will be invalidated by the judiciary in many states. 


51 “Restrictions on the Civil Rights of Federal Employees,” Columbia Law Review, 
Vol. 47, pp. 1161-1189 (1947); “Constitutional Limitations on Political Discrimination 
in Public Employment,” Harvard Law Review, Vol. 60, pp. 779-786 (1947). 

8 McAuliffe v. City of New Bedford, 155 Mass. 216, 220 (1892). 

53 The question is discussed in Lx parte Curtis, 106 U. S. 871 (1882); Heim v. McCall, 
239 U. 5. 175 (1915); Crane v. People of New York, 239 U. S. 195 (1915); United Public 
Workers v. Mitchell, 330 U. S. 75 (1947). 

54 Though the loyalty program of the national government has not yet reached the 
Supreme Court, it has proved immune to every attack made upon it in lower federal 
courts. Friedman v. Schwellenbach, 159 Fed. Rep. 2d 22 (1946), cert. den. 330 U. 8. 838 
(1947); Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee v. Clark (McGrath), 177 Fed. Rep. 2d 79 
(1949), cert. granted 339 U. S. 910 (1950); Bailey v. Richardson, CCA, DC, March 22, 1950 
(not yet reported). The Los Angeles County loyalty program was upheld by an inter- 
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A rather strong constitutional objection might be urged, however, 
against laws keeping subversive individuals out of occupations outside 
government employment. Samples of this type of restriction are the 
Kansas and New Hampshire laws applying to teachers in private schools 
and the New Jersey law applying to attorneys. In fields such as these 
courts might require that laws which exclude individuals on the basis of 
their political beliefs be justified by a showing of clear and present dan- 
ger. Freedom to follow a lawful occupation has long been recognized as 
protected by the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments. This freedom, 
coupled with freedom of speech, it might be argued, enjoys a preferred 
status. Certainly the considerations which give government great latitude 
in laying down requirements for its own employees carry less weight when 
applied to fields outside government employment. It would be rash, 
however, to expect courts in this period of cold war to interfere even 
with legislation of the character here under consideration. The recent 
decision of the Supreme Court upholding the non-Communist oath of 
the Taft-Hartley Act shows the majority of the Court willing to approve 
laws which prohibit Communists from “holding positions of power and 
public interest.’ What positions besides that of labor union officer fall 
in this category can be at present only a matter of speculation.*® 


HI. A FEW QUESTIONS OF POLICY 


In none of the states which enacted anti-subversive laws in 1949 was 
any need for the legislation demonstrated. Texas had one known Com- 
munist student in its state universities and colleges. Maryland, the 
Ober Commission asserted, was infested with 2,700 Communists (out 
of a total population of about 2,000,000), but only one had held any 
public position in the recent past, and that as a kindergarten teacher 
in the Baltimore schools; this teacher was dismissed in 1948. The 
revelations that came from Whittaker Chambers were cited by the pro- 
ponents of the Maryland law to support the contention that the law was 
needed, but no evidence was offered of dangerous Communist activity 
within the state since this case of espionage, which had occurred more 
than a decade earlier. A survey made by the New York Times in Sep- 


mediate appellate court in California. Steiner v. Darby, Parker v. Los Angeles County, 199 
Pac. Rep. 2d 429 (1948), 888 U. S. 327 (1949). In an advisory opinion the Supreme Court 
of Alabama upheld the constitutionality of a proposed loyalty oath for all voters in the 
state. Opinion of the Justices, 40 So. Rep. 2d 849 (1949). 

55 American Communications Association v. Douds, 339 U. 8. 382 (1950). 

58 That Communists may be excluded from the practice of law is suggested by the 
decision in In re Summers, 325 U. S. 561 (1945) and decisions of state courts collected in 
American Law Reports Annotated, Vol. 8, pp. 1262 , (1920); Vol. 12, pp. 1189 ff. (1921); 
Vol. 19, pp. 986 ff. (1922). 
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tember, 1949, disclosed that no Communist problem existed in the school 
systems of twenty-nine of the nation’s largest cities; the school author- 
ities of New York City replied to the Times only that they were setting 
up procedures to put the Feinberg Law into effect.” Governor Dever 
of Massachusetts declared that, to his knowledge, there were no Com- 
munists in the ranks of his state’s employees.*® Vague apprehension and 
guarded innuendo were often expressed by the supporters of anti- 
Communist laws.’ But a study of major newspapers in ten of the states 
concerned during the period when these laws were under discussion 
yields the following conclusions. Proponents of the anti-subversive laws 
here discussed failed to name a single Communist employed by their 
states in 1949. They failed to cite a single dangerous act recently per- 
petrated by Communists within their states. 

Inquiry into the operation of the 1949 legislation, after it had been 
in effect for about one year in most cases, confirms the suspicion that 
there was no pressing need for the legislation. No move had been made 
to prosecute anybody under the criminal provisions of the Maryland 
and Kansas laws. Only in Maryland had any one required to execute a 
loyalty affidavit refused to do so. No one was prosecuted anywhere for 
filing a false affidavit. Nothing resembling a Communist was turned 
up anywhere as a result of the operation of these laws.®° The only 
tangible effect of the legislation to date has been added work for file. 
clerks who handle the loyalty declarations. 

These laws were a reaction to the irritating and menacing gains made 
by Communism in Europe and Asia since the War. Maryland and 
Florida in their laws spoke of “the recent successes of world Com- 


57 New York Times, September 11, 1949, p. 74. In May, 1950, eight teachers in the 
public schools of New York City were suspended on suspicion that they were Communists. 
Action against them was not based on the Feinberg Law. New York Times, May 4, 1950, 
p. 1; May 7, IV, p. 18; May 10, p. 83; June 13, p. 1; July 11, p. 15. 

58 Boston Herald, August 3, 1949, p. 14. Governor Dewey (N. Y.) and Governor Lane 
(Md.) likewise failed conspicuously to show enthusiasm for the anti-subversive laws 
passed in their states. , 

59 Two Texas legislators made the following comments on the solitary Communist 
student known to them. ‘‘He’s not just representing his viewpoint. Somebody a lot smarter 
is behind him.” “I have reason to believe there are many of them at the University of 
Texas, and maybe some teachers. If I had my way, we’d escort them to the border.” The 
Feinberg Law spoke of the ‘common report” that Communists were in the school system. 
Maryland’s Ober Commission reported, “The Commission had been informed that there 
is a substantial infiltration in some Maryland educational institutions.” The informant 
was not disclosed. 

60 These statements are based on information furnished to the writer by the legislative 
reference services of the states concerned. Replies were received from all the states ad- 
dressed except New Mexico. In Maryland four state employees—three of them Quakers— 
refused to execute the loyalty declaration and were dismissed from their positions. 
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munism.” Probably in all the states the greatest impetus to the passage 
of the legislation surveyed here was supplied by veterans’ organizations, - 
motivated in great part by considerations of national defense. Their 
chief argument against domestic Communists seems to have rested on 
the potential danger of a fifth column in the United States in the event 
of war with Russia.“ In Maryland (and perhaps in other states with a 
large Catholic population) the trial of Cardinal Mindszenty was in- 
fluential in rallying support to anti-Communist legislative proposals.” 
The point is that it was largely Communist activity abroad, and not 
such activity within our states, that caused concern. 

In general these laws were enacted in haste and without careful 
deliberation. Only in Maryland where the law was formulated by a 
special commission, are there signs that care was devoted to the drafting 
of the acts. Hearings on the legislation rarely occurred. Most of these 
laws were simply copied by earnest legislators from somebody else’s 
statute book. One result of precipitous haste and careless draftsmanship 
is the general omission of provisions to regulate procedure under the 
laws. Safeguards against arbitrary persecution, guarantees of a fair 
hearing and of a right of appeal are almost wholly lacking. In some 
states protection against abuses may be granted by other statutes, but 
that such protection exists is often dubious.® 

Certain of the laws are so vague in their description of those they 
would proscribe that they open the door to the punishment of any kind 
of dissent. The Georgia law excluding from public employment any who 
have lent their influence to the teachings of Communism without 
defining those teachings is a sample. Another is the oath required of 
candidates in Texas disavowing belief in any “movement from any 
source which seeks to subvert or destroy ... any part” of ‘four present 
representative form of government.” Movements to effect almost any 
sort of political change (abolition of the poll tax, the redrawing of 
boundary lines between legislative districts) could be construed as 
attempts to destroy the present representative form of government 
enjoyed by Texans. 
®. The main objection to state anti-Communist laws is that they are mis- 
directed. Communism is, as several states declared, a clear and present 


61 Experience in the United States and in other countries gives ground for apprehension 
on this score. But prevention of espionage and other forms of fifth column activity must 
be undertaken by the national government rather than by the states. 

& Many state legislatures in 1949 adopted resolutions of protest against the trials of 
Mindszenty and the Protestant clergymen in Bulgaria. 

83 The Jack of such protection under New York law is treated by Justice Murray Hearn 
in Lederman v. Board of Education, 95 N.Y.S. 2d 114 (1949). 
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danger to the United States. But the form of the danger is such that our 
states are not equipped to cope with it..Communism threatens us be- 
cause it is disrupting world peace. It may precipitate armed conflict. 
Even if it does not, nothing worthy of the name of peace can be achieved 
as longas Communism seeks to absorb other states by threat and ruse, 
refuses to respect the basic rules of good faith in its dealings with other 
states, and violates men’s rights. The great problems with which Com- 
munism confronts us are problems of foreign relations and national 
defense. Our Constitution wisely leaves the solution of such matters to 
the national government. 


8 These words were written before the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. 


Re 


GOVERNMENT AND WATER RESOURCES 
INTRODUCTION 


JAMES W. FESLER 


University of North Carolina 


This symposium raises, and to some extent answers, the question of govern- 
ment’s capacity to formulate and implement water resources programs. It is 
concerned with one of the crucial areas of public policy. Unless recent trends 
are misleading, water is bound to play an increasingly strategic role in such 
diverse fields as national and regional industrial development, the raising of 
the standard of living, the growing of foods and fibers, transportation, public 
health, commercial fishing, public recreation, and the maintenance of great 
cities. It seems a reasonable expectation of the public that government should 
not be all thumbs in handling so important a lever of economic and social 
development. Unhappily, the contributors to this symposium have discovered 
only a rudimentary development of other digits. 


II 


These articles appear at a time of a wide-ranging reassessment of the Federal 
Government’s water resources policies and organization. The Hoover Com- 
mission’s report on the Department of the Interior and the Commission’s 
admirable task force report on natural resources, both published in 1949, 
are as yet largely unimplemented by the President and Congress. The recom- 
mendations for a review board in the President’s Office and for a Water Devel- 
opment and Use Service in the Department of the Interior, which would absorb 
the rivers and harbors and flood control work of the Army Corps of Engineers, 
remain on the agenda for future consideration. Policy, as well as organization, 
is being examined anew. On January 3, 1950, the President established by 
Executive Order No. 10095 the President’s Water Resources Policy Com- 
mission, which is to submit its final report by December 1, 1950. The report 
is to include recommendations with respect to “Federal responsibility for and 
participation in the development, utilization, and conservation of water re- 
sources, including related land uses and other public purposes to the extent 
that they are directly concerned with water resources.” The Commission 
is to give consideration in particular to “‘(a) the extent and character of Federal 
Government participation in major water-resources programs, (b) an appraisal 
of the priority of water-resources programs from the standpoint of economic 
and social need, (c) criteria and standards for evaluating the feasibility of 
water-resources projects, and (d) desirable legislation or changes in existing 
legislation relating to the development, utilization, and conservation of water 
resources.” 

The articles that follow are designed to examine the effectiveness with which 
government is organized for its water resources responsibilities. At the same 
time, they throw light on more general issues of government—particularly the 
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legislative process, organization of the executive branch, field administration 
of Federal agencies, and Federal-state-local relations. Issues of this character 
often gain a new dimension by being viewed in relation to aspecific area of public 
policy. In this instance, Professor Maass, using the navigation and flood control 
work of the Army Corps of Engineers as a case study, provides a devastating 
critique of the way that Congress discharges its share of responsibility for 
planning and development of water resources. Underlying that is an illuminat- 
ing exploration of the alliances among Congressmen, pressure groups, and 
administrative agencies, and the bearing of these alliances on general con- 
cepts of the role of Congress and of the President. President White demon- 
strates the great lag in the adjustment of governmental institutions to such 
widely recognized needs as multiple-purpose projects and basin-wide planning. 
He and Professor McKinley point up the technical problems of water and 
land management that provide the inescapable premises for government 
organization at Washington and in the field, and Professor McKinley thought- 
fully probes the problems in’ articulating regional and national programs. 
Professor Lepawsky directly ties the distribution of water resources functions 
between the Federal Government and the states to the practical test of the 
states’ demonstrated qualifications for water resources responsibilities. These 
questionings of existing and proposed governmental arrangements are specific 
and penetrating in a way that is possible only in the setting of a particular 
policy area. They advance, at the same time, our understanding of general 
issues of government organization and our sensitivity to the distinctive prob- 
lems that arise in gearing government to its water resources responsibilities. 


CONGRESS AND WATER RESOURCES* 


ARTHUR A. MAASS 
Harvard University 


Should Twitch Cove, Maryland, be improved at Federal expense for the 
protection of the few crabbers who live near this Eastern Shore community? 
This past May, Congress decided yes; they confirmed a recommendation of 
the Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army. The United States Engineer Department, 
as the Corps of Engineers is called in the exercise of civil functions, recom- 
mended in favor of Twitch Cove after evaluating alternative plans of improve- 
ment and selecting that one which appeared to balance best the factors of 
“economic feasibility” —i.e., the ratio of benefits to costs, “engineering feasi- 
bility,” and the “desires of local interests.” 

This last item is of interest for the moment. For any major improvement, 
even for Twitch Cove, there will be many groups of “local interests,” and their 


* Documentation for parts of this paper is to be found in the author’s Water Resources 
Development (unpublished manuscript, 1949, Harvard University). This work will be 
published by the Harvard University Press in the near future. Sources are consequently 
cited in notes only where important documentation is not to be found in the manuscript. 
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“desires” will differ, may even conflict. Thus, the Engineers seek to adjust 
these interests and to come up with a recommendation that will maximize the 
total desires of the community. 

Congress for a great number of years has followed a procedure of legislative 
self-restraint with respect to water resources developments. It will not author- 
ize any improvement which has not received a favorable report from the 
Chief of Engineers. And since the Engineers attempt to maximize local desires, 
it may be said that Congress has transferred important responsibility for the 
adjustment of group interests from its own body to the U. S. Engineer Depart- 
ment, an executive agency. 

The Engineers have recognized the nature of the responsibility which Con- 
gress has delegated to them. They have conducted their organization and oper- 
ations in a manner designed to allow a rather full articulation of local group 
interests. The project planning procedure, from the time Congress authorizes 
the Corps to undertake an examination of a given area, involves twenty dis- 
tinct stages at which group interests are able to present their views to the Corps. 
At three of these twenty, public hearings are regularly provided for; at two 
additional stages, Engineer Department instructions require consultation with 
local interests; and at the remaining fifteen, the extent of consultation varies 
with particular circumstances, but the necessity of a constant awareness of 
the current attitudes of local interests is emphasized in all Engineer Depart- 
ment publications. 

Recently, the Chief of Engineers said: 

The authorization of a river and harbor or flood control project follows a definitely 
prescribed, democratic course of action. It is based upon the activation of the desires of 
local interests, who are most vitally interested. Local interests, as individuals or groups 
through the actions of their representatives in Congress, make request for an item to be 
included in a rivers and harbors or flood control bill (i.e., authorization to conduct an 
examination) .... The District Engineer, mindful of the need for developing all public 
opinion, holds an open public hearing at which not only those interests that are active in 
obtaining the authorization of the proposed work but also all other views are obtained 


and encouraged. Having thus developed the desires of the local citizens, the District 
Engineer makes a study.... 


I. PRESENT ARRANGEMENTS AND THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS** 


Several important consequences for the legislative process flow from this 
project planning procedure. These include the participation by members of 


** Arrangements relating to Congress, the Corps of Engineers, and the President are 
discussed. No effort is made to deal in any detail with the relations of Congress and the 
Bureau of Reclamation because of space limitations and the fact that Corps arrange- 
ments constitute the more controlling factors in legislation for water resources. This has 
become more the case in the last few years. Where the Bureau and the Corps have been 
in competition since 1936, the Secretary of Interior has sought support of the President’s 
office to offset support which the Corps has gotten from Congress. But even with the 
President’s support, the Secretary has not had great success in getting his programs 
adopted. As a result, the Bureau of Reclamation and its supporters in Congress, the West- 
ern irrigation bloc, have begun to use the same legislative techniques which have meant 
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Congress in the “executive” planning process; legislation by committee resolu- 
tion; service by the Corps of Engineers as consultants to, and contractors for, 
the Congress, certain congressional committees, and individual members of 
Congress; by-passing of the President and friction among executive agencies; 
and the interlocking of pressure groups, the Corps, and members of Congress. 

Though Congress as a group has largely disassociated itself from the process 
of project planning by transferring responsibility for adjustment of group 
interests to the Engineer Department, individual members of Congress have 
not been so abstentious. Representatives and Senators, knowing they cannot 
obtain congressional authorization for the projects they are sponsoring without 
a favorable report from the Engineers, have attempted to pressure them into 
approving these projects by appealing to District Engineers and to the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors in Washington in public hearings. 

The following quotations from members of Congress indicate the importance 
which the legislators attach to their appearances at Engineer Department hear- 
ings: . 

Rep. Dockweiler (Calif.). I have appeared before the Board of Army Engineers in 
behalf of a harbor in my district and I made what I thought was a pretty good case for 


improvement of Santa Monica Harbor....And I think the conclusion of the Board of 


Army Engineers was that no work should be done there because there was not enough 
business there. ... 

Of course we must abide by the decision of somebody, and the Army Engineers de- 
cided against me in that case. 


Rep. Harris (Ark.). Mr. Speaker, the Army Engineers, of the Vicksburg district, who 
are doing a fine work in that area (sic), held a public meeting at Hot Springs, Ark., Friday, 
December 12, investigating the construction by the Federal Government of Blakely 
Mountain Dam and Reservoir, on the Ouachita River. I had accepted their invitation 
to appear before the engineers at that meeting, but, due to the emergency and declaration 
of war, I did not have the privilege. My remarks, however, were read for me and I insert 
them here in the Record. 

Colonel Sturgis and gentlemen, on behalf of the people of the Seventh District of 


- Arkansas, I am glad to appear before you in the interest of the construction of the Blakely 


a 


Mountain Dam and Reservoir for flood control and power development. Needless to say 
the greater part of the Ouachita River in Arkansas runs through my district, affecting 
directly 8 of the 11 counties... . 

I wish to express my appreciation and the appreciation of the people throughout this 
whole area for the fine work the Army engineers are doing in the development of these 
projects for flood control and power facilities as well. The people are intensely interested 
and not only asking but pleading for this protection and development. ... 


If the Engineers submit an unfavorable or partially favorable report, the pro- 
ponents of a project seek a reexamination, for the Congress will, as noted, not 
authorize an improvement without a favorable Corps recommendation. At the 
same time, the Corps by law may not initiate a survey unless Congress has spe- 





such “success” for the Engineers. Adoption of these techniques has been limited, however, 
by the fact that support of the reclamation program of the Bureauis restricted in Congress 
to the Western bloc; whereas support of the navigation and flood control programs of the 
Corps is found in representatives from all areas. 
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cifically authorized it, usually in an omnibus rivers and harbors or flood control 
bill. However, to make it easier for members of Congress to require the Engi- 
neers to reexamine unfavorable reports in the hope that ‘‘changed conditions” 
may justify a favorable recommendation, the Congress has devised a truly 
unique procedure amounting to legislation by committee resolution. 

After a report of the Chief of Engineers is one year old, any Representative 
or Senator may present a resolution to the appropriate congressional committee! 
which, if adopted by the committee, requires the “Board of Engineers for rivers 
and harbors...to review the report with a view to determining whether 
any modification should be made at this time in the recommendation hereto- 
fore made.” The committee resolution has the effect of law, and, it should be 
noted, is not subject to presidential veto. 

Review resolutions have been quite common. As the Congressmen proposing 
the reviews enjoy no opposition to their requests in most cases, and as the 
Engineer Department has not been called upon often to report on the desir- 
ability of conducting reviews, the committees have been disposed to grant the 
requests, on occasion disregarding even the one-year waiting period. It is 
physically impossible for any one member of a committee to be informed on 
the history of all navigation and flood control projects. The Representative 
from Arkansas, for example, in all probability never heard of Mill Creek, Vir- 
ginia, to say nothing of having any judgment as to whether or not the Engineers 
should be asked to review the report on this Creek; he will vote, Yes. Of 83 
investigations completed by the Corps in fiscal year 1946, 20 were authorized 
by regular legislation and 63 were reexaminations submitted in response to 
committee resolutions. 

The new House Committee on Public Works in 1947 resolved to cut down 
on this indiscriminate use of legislation by committee resolution. It adopted a 
rule extending the waiting period to three years and requiring the Chief of 
Engineers to report on the estimated costs of conducting the proposed reviews. 
The Senate Committee failed to follow suit. 

It is difficult to evaluate the review resolution as a technique for pressuring 
the Corps to give its approval to the projects which the members of Congress 
desire. Available data, however, are rather impressive in showing the impor- 
tance of the resolution in getting water projects approved, expanded in scope, 
or modified in terms of reducing the local contributions required. 

The Congress, in its long history of legislating internal improvements, has 
developed close relations with the Corps. (The Corps was the engineering 
department of the Government which planned and executed the national 
internal improvement programs of the 1820’s.) Congress considers the Corps 
to be directly responsible to it. By resolution Congress directs the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, an advisory board to the Chief of Engineers, 
to conduct reviews of surveys. It does not direct the chief executive officer, 


1 In the House, Committees on Rivers and Harbors or on Flood Control prior to 80th 
Congress; now Committee on Public Works. In the Senate, Committee on Commerce 
prior to 80th Congress; now Committee on Public Works. 
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the President; nor does it even provide the President with an opportunity for 
veto. 

The Corps concurs heartily in this relationship. The Engineers call themselves 
“the engineer consultants to, and contractors for, the Congress of the United 
States.” The theoretical consequences of such a direct legislative-agency rela- 
tionship are familiar to students of government and administration; they need 
not be repeated here.” 

As might be expected, Congress as a whole is not equipped to exercise direct 
responsibility over the conduct of Engineer Corps civil functions. It is rather 
certain congressional committees—those with competence over navigation and 
flood control matters—that attempt to hold the Corps accountable. It is to 
them that the Engineers are directly responsible. Witness the review resolution 
procedure in which Congress in effect allows a committee to legislate for it. 

Traditionally members of Congress from the Mississippi delta area, where 
flood protection, drainage, and river navigation problems assume great impor- 
tance, seek positions on the committees which handle Corps legislation. 
Through regular re-election they attain positions of seniority. Will M. Whit- 
tington of Mississippi, chairman of the House Committee on Public Works, 
was for years prior to the establishment of this committee chairman of the 
Committee on Flood Control. Judge Whittington, a hard hitting committee 
chairman, has always had Corps legislation closely under his control. More than 
anyone in the executive or legislative establishments, he is in close contact 
with, and almost in a position of supervision over, the Chief of Engineers and 
the USED. Until his recent death, John Overton of Louisiana was number one 
man in the Senate on navigation and flood control legislation. 

Direct relations between these committees of Congress and the Corps have 
developed into a close identity of interests between the two. The Committees 
on Public Works feel a proprietary interest in the Corps of Engineers and in 
the direct relations which prevail. In terms of policies for the development of 
resources, the important consequences of this will be stated later. 

‘In some respects the Engineer Department is more nearly responsible to 
individual members of Congress directly than to Congress as a whole or to 
certain congressional committees. It is the member of Congress who initiates 
the legislative proposal for survey; he is first contacted by the District Engineer — 
to determine the scope of the desired improvement and interested parties; he 
is first to be informed of any change in the status of the investigation. The 
nature of the authorization process—the enactment of omnibus rivers and har- 
bors and flood control bills—is such as further to encourage direct responsibility 
to individual Congressmen. When hearings are held by congressional commit- 
tees on favorably reported projects to be included in omnibus bills, the testi- 
mony of the member of Congress from the district in which the project is located 
is usually corroborated and supplemented by the Army Engineer present at the 


2 A recent restatement of the major issues by Laurence I. Radway and this author 
can be found in ‘Gauging Administrative Responsibility,” Public Administration Re- 
view, Vol. 9, pp. 182-193 (1949). 
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hearing. All of these techniques have led to a sense of direct responsibility on 
the part of the Engineer Department to the individual member of Congress. 

Direct relations between Congress and the Corps mean, of course, that the 
Engineers by-pass the President. This is obviously bad, for the only place 
where related executive functions can be coordinated effectively is in the 
President’s office. Prior to the 1930’s there was no major problem as most 
river improvements were for single purposes and did not impinge directly on 
the activities of other agencies. In the early ’30’s, however, the Corps began 
planning multiple purpose projects throughout the country involving flood 
control, power, irrigation, drainage, and other uses, and coordination in 
order to produce the best multiple purpose plan for the development of major 
drainage basins seemed essential. The history of resources legislation and of the 
development of planning procedures between 1934 and this date constitutes 
very largely the history of efforts by Presidents Roosevelt and Truman to 
break down direct agency responsibility to the Congress and to substitute for 
it a pattern of responsibility to the Chief Executive. Only in these terms can 
recent developments in the resources field be interpreted. 

"The agency with which the Corps has had greatest friction due to lack of 
coordination is the Bureau of Reclamation in the Department of the Interior. 
In this inter-agency feud, which has been really intense since 1939, the Corps, 
for reasons already indicated, has enjoyed the strong support of the Congress. 
The Secretary of the Interior and the Bureau of Reclamation, on the other 
hand, have received less consistent congressional support and have sought to 
balance the advantage of the Corps of Engineers in this respect by obtaining 
the support of the President and his Executive Office. The general pattern may 
be expressed as follows: Corps of Engineers-+Congress v. Secretary of the 
Interior-++ Executive Office of the President. 

The fact that Congress as a body has transferred to the Engineers responsi- 
bility for adjusting group interests in proposing water developments, but that 
individual members of Congress continue to take an active part in the planning 
and adjusting process is revealed in an interesting manner by the national 
water pressure groups—particularly the National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
This comprehensive lobby counts in its membership the “local interests” 
(state and local officials, local industrial and trade organizations, contractors), 
the U. 8S. Congress (Representatives and Senators are honorary members), and 
the Corps of Engineers (officers of the Corps engaged in rivers and harbors 
work are all ex-officio members). The members of Congress, though they are in 
a real sense the lobbied, take a very active part in the Rivers Congress. Today, 
for example, the President is Senator John McClellan of Arkansas, a member 
of the Public Works Committee and of the sub-committee of the Committee 
on Appropriations which handles Engineer Corps funds, and chairman of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments—to which the 
Hoover Commission recommendations proposing reorganization of the Corps 
of Engineers have been referred. McClellan, as a member of the Hoover Com- 
mission, dissented from those recommendations which would divest the Army 
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of rivers and harbors functions. The national vice presidents of the pressure 
group are Senator Wherry of Nebraska, Republican floor leader and a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations sub-committee on Engineer Corps funds; Represen- 
- tative Whittington of Mississippi, identified earlier; and Representative 
Case of South Dakota, a member of the Committee on Appropriations and, at 
the time of his selection as vice president, of the subcommittee which considered 
appropriations for the Corps. l 

In the past the ex-officio members, officers of the Corps, also have taken 

part in the proceedings of the lobby, though today they are somewhat more 
circumspect. The Rivers Congress remains, however, the most active pressure 
group in support of the USED. 
_ Perhaps the most interesting and important aspect of the Rivers and 
Harbors Congress is the work of the Projects Committee. When the National 
Congress was formed in 1901, its slogan was “a policy, not a project.” The 
purpose was not to urge any specific waterway improvements but to interest 
the public and the Federal Congress in the development of waterways in 
general. In 1935, however, the Rivers and Harbors Congress reversed its 
policy, agreed to promote certain waterway improvements actively, and for 
that purpose organized a Projects Committee. The Committee meets once a 
year for several days preceding the annual convention to act upon all applica- 
tions for endorsement. It holds hearings on each project, classifies it in one of 
several orders of priority, and presents its recommendations to the full Rivers 
and Harbors Congress for adoption. 

Senators and Congressmen who are sponsoring waterway improvements in 
their districts appear before the Committee in order to obtain from that organi- 
zation of which they are honorary members favorable recommendations for 
their projects. The following excerpts, in the April, 1940, issue of the National 
Rivers and Harbors News, are from a report of the annual meeting of the 
Projects Committee: _ 

Congressman Joe Hendricks of Florida presented testimony on the Cape Canaveral 
Harbor, which he stated will serve the $5,000,000 citrus fruit belt, which is now without 
proper harbor facilities. 

Congressman John Jennings, Jr. of Tennessee, urged approval of the project for the 
construction of dams in the vicinity of Oakdale and Harriman, Tennessee. 

Representative Edith Nourse Rogers, of Massachusetts, asked approval of the Merri- 
mac River project. The project will help protect the city of Lowell, Massachusetts from 
disastrous floods, as well as the rest of that area, she said. 


It is difficult to place a value on the general effectiveness of the Rivers and 
Harbors Congress because of the fact that it serves as a clearing house for 
uniting and coordinating the activities of local and sectional interests. The 
Congress itself puts forth bold claims as to its influence: 

The influence of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress has been perhaps a more 
controlling force on legislation approved than that of any other organization .... Thus 
far there has been no adverse criticism of any of the recommendations made by the Con- 


gress in its resolutions and reports, and virtually every bill passed by the federal Congress 
for the improvement of harbors and waterways has been composed almost in toto of proj- 
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ects previously investigated and recommended by the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress. 

The |Rivers and Harbors] Congress is the country’s oldest and largest water organize- 
tion and occupies semi-official status by reason of its close liaison with the governmental 
agencies, legislative and executive, responsible for public works. ... 

Though the group may be correct in making these claims, we shall be contenu 
to accredit it with being certainly one of the most effective lobbies in Washing- 
ton today. 

II. THE NEGLECT OF WATER RESOURCE PLANNING 


To this point we have considered consequences for the legislative process of 
the manner in which interests are adjusted in the planning of water projects. 
More fundamental, however, are the effects of these consequences in terms 0. 
best development of the nation’s natural resources. The planning process has 
produced two important results: an absence of national plans and policies fo- 
water resources and an absence of executive branch arrangements that migh-~ 
develop such plans and policies. 

Water planning to date has been characterized by continued emphasis on 
the localized aspects of individual water projects. This emphasis begins with 
the requirement that all surveys be authorized by Congress. The members o! 
Congress who propose survey items for inclusion in omnibus navigation and 
flood control bills usually do so in response to requests of local interests in their 
districts. These interests often have not the ability to visualize the relationship 
of the improvements they desire to multiple purpose basin-wide development. 

This local emphasis is accentuated by the Corps of Engineers. It seeks to 
limit the scope of investigations to what was intended by the Congressmen re- 
sponsible for the particular authorizations. Further, the survey procedure oi 
the Engineer Department is so oriented that each individual water develop- 
ment project is considered almost exclusively in the light of benefits to be de- 
rived by the area immediately adjacent to the improvement. This is mos‘ 
often what the local interests desire. Thus, for example, if the benefits from 
dredging a harbor channel to permit entrance of deeper draft vessels into an 
east coast Florida port are measured in terms of additional traffic and business 
for the localized port area, the project will be easier to justify economically than 
if the benefits were measured in terms of the general effects of the new project 
on all east coast ports in the vicinity; some of these ports might lose traffic to 
the newly developed one. 

Finally, the procedure for authorizing improvements, the omnibus rivers 
and harbors and flood control bills, emphasizes individual projects—the pork 
barrel. Representatives and Senators appear before the appropriate congrer- 
sional committees, seeking committee approval for projects in their districis 
which have received favorable Engineer Corps reports. At hearings on the omni- 
bus rivers and harbor bill of 1949, 54 Representatives and Senators from 2} 
states testified or submitted statements to Representative Whittington’s com- 
mittee; on the flood control bill of the same year, 62 Congressmen from 25 
states appeared. 
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It is not meant to say that there has been no basin-wide planning on the 
part of Congress and the Corps. In recent years there has been some improve- 
ment in this respect, especially for western river basins. But here the broader 
view on the part of the Corps is inspired primarily by competition with the 
Bureau of Reclamation, which has traditionally used the multiple purpose 
basin-wide approach. Concerning waterways legislation, President Truman said 
to Congress in May, 1950: 

Finally, I urge the Congress to develop more satisfactory procedures for considering 
and authorizing basin-wide development programs. We are a long way still, both in the 
executive and legislative branches, from the kind of comprehensive planning and action 
that is required if we are to conserve, develop and use our natural resources so that 
they will be increasingly useful as the years go by. We need to make sure that each legis- 
lative authorization, and each administrative action, takes us toward—and not away from 
—this goal.’ 


Today we have no rational national water policy, even apart from the unre- 
lated consideration of individual projects. President Truman recognized this 
in January, 1950, when he set up a temporary Water Resources Policy Commis- 
sion under Morris L. Cooke to develop one.4 Why is this true? Why are we 
spending hundreds of millions of dollars each year on water developments with- 
out a plan? 

That ultimate responsibility rests with Congress, there can be no question. 
But Congress and congressional committees are not equipped to develop a 
national water plan out of whole cloth. They are admirably equipped to exam- 
ine, approve, disapprove, and amend any intelligent programs presented to 
them which focus on the great issues. It is the Chief Executive who is best able 
to prepare such broad programs and assume responsibility for placing them 
before the elective body. For the greatest part of water development, however, 
the President has been short circuited. The Congress and the Engineers work 
together, but, as related, this combined labor has produced no plan. 

The Corps of Engineers in reporting to Congress makes no special effort to 
point up the broad policy questions or to recommend or encourage the enact- 
ment of laws containing a careful definition of national policy in the water 
field. As the “Engineer consultants to and contractors for the Congress of the 
United States,” they have, they say, no responsibility for initiating policies 
and broad programs; that is the function of Congress. 

The following statement of Secretary of War Henry Stimson, in 1919, illus- 
trates what we would put today into a broader framework: 

When I was Secretary of War I found this situation, and I found that the reports of 
the Chief of Engineers which came to me were not “Is this an improvement which should 
be made in view of our particular funds this year—our particular budget this year—and in 
view of all the improvements in the United States taken at the same time?” but simply 


and solely “Is this an improvement of a waterway which should be made?” And the Chief 
of Engineers said he was directed by Congress to report in that way, and this was the way 


3 Message to Congress in approving H.R. 5472, the rivers and harbors bill. Printed 
in New York Times, May 23, 1950. 
4 White House Press Release of January 3, 1950, 
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he was going to interpret that, not in comparison with other projects, but simply whether 
in the millennium it would be a good thing for the country to have that waterway im- 
proved. When I said “That does not suit me at all. You come in here with a lot of proposi- 
tions which you have approved, and you want me to approve, to improve the navigation 
of such and such a river and such and such a creek and such and such a harbor. I want to 
know how does that compare with the situation of the whole?” He said, “I have nothing 
to do with that. I cannot have anything to do with it. Congress will not listen to me on 
that. They reserve the judgment to do that themselves.” 

President Roosevelt tried hard to fulfill what he considered his duty—to 
develop a national water policy and to submit this to Congress for action. He 
created and supported the National Resources Planning Board and its Water 
Resources Committee. But in this position the President enjoyed the intense 
opposition of the Congress and of the Corps of Engineers. The Corps failed to 
give full and genuine cooperation to the Water Resources Committee in its 
efforts to develop a policy. It dissented from most policy reports of the Com- 
mittee, most notably from the important 1941 Report on National Water 
Policy. The Congress was always unsympathetic to the NRPB; refused, despite 
frequent personal appeals from the President, to give the Board permanent 
statutory status; and finally abolished it by denying appropriations in 1943. 
The single most important reason for congressional opposition to the Board 
was probably resentment on the part of the so-called rivers and harbors bloc 
in Congress to any effort by the President to interfere with the direct relations 
between Congress and the Corps. Furthermore, Congress failed to pay any 
heed to the policy recommendations of the Water Resources Committee which, 
though they contained dissents from the Corps, were supported by the Presi- 
dent. 

Herein lies a lesson for the new Water Resources Policy Commission. The 
acceptance of its recommendations may turn on the support they can get from 
the Corps and the congressional Committees on Public Works. The members 
of the Commission seem well aware of this. 


III. CONGRESS AND EXECUTIVE BRANCH ORGANIZATION 


The fact that organization for water resources development is so inadequate 
today is in large part a result of the congressional attitudes we have outlined. 

Theodore Roosevelt, Herbert Hoover, Franklin Roosevelt—all have tried 
to bring rationale into administration of water functions. And all have failed, 
failed because Congress will brook no interference whatsoever in its direct 
relations with the Corps. As one writer has said, “The civil functions of the 
Army Corps of Engineers constitute a veritable Rock of Gibraltar against all 
executive attempts to introduce any organizational integration of flood control 
and river development with the land use, irrigation, and electric-power activi- 
ties of other federal agencies,” 

In recent years the Bureau of the Budget, as a coordinating agency for the 
President, has tried to break into the direct channel between the Corps and 
Congress. It has required that survey reports (in the same manner as proposed 
legislation) be submitted to the Executive Office of the President, prior to sub- 
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mission to Congress, so that the Corps can be informed of the relationship of the 
reports to the program of the President. But when the Executive Office informs 
the Corps that a project does not conform with the President’s program, the 
Engineers pay no heed. They recommend to Congress, nonetheless, that the 
project be adopted. 

The Budget Bureau is the source of statistics to back up this conclusion.’ 
Between January, 1941, and September, 1948, the Corps of Engineers sub- 
mitted to the Budget Bureau 436 reports favorable to construction of federal 
improvements. Three bundred and sixty were cleared with no objections to the 
authorization of the projects, and 76 were (a) held by the Bureau to be 
wholly or partially not in accord with the President’s program (44 reports) or 
(b) were the subject of specific reservations stated in special comments by the 
Bureau (82 reports). 

With regard to the 44 reports held not in accord with the President’s program, 
the Corps of Engineers transmitted reports on all of these projects to Congress 
with favorable recommendations. Congress authorized 38. Of the total of 76 
projects on which-the Bureau made some reservations and comments, Congress 
authorized 62; seven were either abandoned, or considered by Congress and 
rejected, while seven projects had not yet been formally considered by Congress. 
_ The projects authorized by Congress upon which the Bureau had expressed 
reservations or full opposition had a total estimated cost in 1947 of $2 billion; 
those not authorized by Congress, a cost-of about $500 million. 

Senator Douglas’ recent publicized effort to reduce by $840 million the 
authorizations contained in the 1950 rivers and harbors and flood control bill 
provides another illustration. Most all of the projects which Douglas attacked 
had been given low priority or held not in accord by the Bureau of the Budget. 
Yet the Senate, like the Senate and House Committees on Public Works and the 
House of Representatives before it, adopted the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers and disregarded those of the President. 

Under the present planning pattern, the water experts of all agencies of the 
Federal government do not cooperate to prepare reports on the best uses of 
water in any drainage basin. Rather the Corps of Engineers (or the Bureau of 
Reclamation, as the case may be) undertakes a survey for which it assumes sole 
responsibility. It may or may not call in experts of other agencies during the 
conduct of the survey. When the report has been completed and tentative 
recommendations announced to the local interests, then the report is referred 
to other agencies for comment; but experience has proved that clearance occurs 
too late in the planning process for effective coordination. 

This pattern of uncoordinated planning was set by Congress in enacting the 
first two national flood control bills in 1936 and 1938. Although it was known, 
certainly by 1938, that the President, the National Resources Planning Board, 
the Budget Bureau, and the Agriculture and Interior Departments all preferred 


5 Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, Task 
Force Report on Natural Resources (Washington, 1949), Appendix 5. 
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provisions for genuinely cooperative planning, Congress preferred to assign the 
planning responsibility directly to the Corps, not to the executive branch as a 
whole through the person of the President. 

The NRPB recommended that the President veto each of these bills for this 
failure, among other reasons. The President approved them, but in each 
instance stated his opposition to the uncoordinated planning provided and his 
determination to alter this within the executive branch. He said in 1938: 

I have approved this bill with some reluctance. ... 

It is not a step in the right direction in the setup provided for general government 
planning. 

I am in doubt as to the value of some of the projects provided for and it is unwise to 
place recommendations to the Congress solely in the hands of the Engineer Corps of the 
Army in some cases and of the Department of Agriculture in other cases. 

Coordination of all such public works involves a wider survey and the examination of 
more national problems than any one bureau or department is qualified for. 

In these respects future legislation will be vitally important, in order to give to the 
Congress and to the country a complete picture which takes all factors into consideration. 

For the coming year, however, I shall try to obtain this coordination by asking for com- 
plete consultation between all groups and government agencies affected. In this way the 
whole of the problem can be made more clear. I have, however, approved the bill because 
it accomplishes a number of good things, with, however, the poseryation that its deficien- 
cies should be corrected as early as possible. 

The President was unsuccessful in this resolve, due largely to those congres- 
sional-Corps relations we have been discussing. The same obstacle prevents the 
President from consolidating important resources functions. Theodore Roose- 
velt recommended to Congress in 1908 that responsibility for water develop- 
ment be centralized. Congress, expressing full confidence in the Corps of Engi- 
neers, failed to implement his recommendation. Herbert Hoover proposed to 
Congress in 1932 that the civil functions of the Corps of Engineers be trans- 
ferred to the Department of Interior. His reorganization plan, submitted under 
the Economy Act of 1932, was roundly defeated in the House. The members of 
the House Committees on Flood Control and on Rivers and Harbors, Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike, opposed the reorganization. Franklin Roosevelt 
in 1937 proposed that Congress enact legislation permitting him to effect reor- 
ganizations within the executive branch. No agencies of Government were to 
be excluded. When in 1939 Congress finally passed the Reorganization Bill 
authorizing the President to submit plans to Congress which would become 
law unless vetoed by both Houses of Congress within 60 days, the Corps of 
Engineers was one of a very few purely executive agencies placed beyond appli- 
cation of the legislation. Harry Truman in 1945 asked that Congress reenact 
reorganization legislation (it had lapsed some years previously) and that no 
agencies be exempted from its provisions. Congress did exempt some eight 
agencies, seven of them independent commissions or boards, and the eighth, 
the Corps of Engineers. 

The Hoover Commission in 1949 proposed that the water resources functions 
of the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau-of Reclamation be consolidated in a 
Water Development and Use Service and that this Service be organized within 
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the Department of Interior or, as three commissioners urged, within a new 
Department of Natural Resources. In proposing this consolidation, the Com- 
mission’s task force on Natural Resources said: 

Perhaps the most imposing argument against transferring the civil functions of the 
Corps of Engineers to another agency is found in the intense opposition with which any 
such proposal is likely to be met. There is no need to emphasize the powerful local and 
congressional support of the Corps... . The history of past reorganization efforts reveals 
the difficulties encountered when measures have been proposed involving any change 
whatsoever in the civil functions of the Army Engineers. 


To implement this proposal and many others, President Harry Truman and 
former President Herbert Hoover urged Congress in 1949 to enact a general 
reorganization bill. The legislation was to be similar to earlier reorganization 
bills in that plans submitted by the President would become law unless vetoed 
by both Houses of Congress within 60 days. It was to differ from earlier 
legislation in that both Truman and Hoover insisted on a “clean bill,” one con- 
taining no exemptions, and on a permanent bill, not one that expired within a 
few years. 

The supporters of the Corps of Engineers, both in and out of Congress, 
objected strenuously to the proposed legislation. Herbert Hoover lashed out 
at these supporters and their demand for exemption for the Corps. Despite 
considerable opposition, the House passed the bill with no outright exemptions. 
The Senate, too, passed a “clean bill,” no exemptions. But the Senate bill has a 
joker, one to which the House had to agree to get any bill at all. This joker 
provides that any reorganization plan submitted by the President shall become 
law unless vetoed by a constitutional majority of one House. This constitutes a 
major reverse for administrative reorganization; the bills of 1939 and 1945 had 
required veto by both Houses. 

Why did the Senate insist on this change? Because the congressional sup- 
porters of the Corps of Engineers announced that they would forego outright 
exemption for the Corps only if Congress would agree to a one-House veto.® 
They were sure that any proposed transfer of the Corps could not get through 


¢ The report of the Senate Committee on Expenditures contained the following: 

“By far the largest number of witnesses appeared in behalf of the exemption of the 
civil functions of the Corps of Engineers, including representatives of valley improvement, 
flood control and development associations, chambers of commerce, and other State 
and civic organizations: 17 of the 25 witnesses appearing at the hearings, and 14 of the 28 
resolutions and communications submitted for the record, were in support of such exemp- 
tion. In addition, hundreds of telegrams and letters from 44 States and the District of 
Columbia were received by the committee, expressing opposition to granting any Te- 
organization authority to the President which would permit the transfer of the civil 
functions of the Corps of Engineers to any other department or agency .... 

“An amendment to exempt the civil functions of the Corps of Engineers, offered by 
the chairman [Senator McClellan], was defeated by a vote of 5 to 4. Several members of 
the committee indicated, however, that in voting against this exemption they reserved the 
right to favor such exemption should the Senate not approve the amendment providing 
for disapproval of reorganization plans by either the House of Representatives or the 
Senate.” Senate Report 232, 81st Cong., Ist Sess., pp. 12-15, 17 (April 7, 1949). 
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Congress under these conditions. And to make sure that future changes in the 
complexion of Congress might not alter this situation, they provided that the 
bill expire at the end of Truman’s present term of office. The ease with which 
Congress, under this scheme, can defeat reorganization plans of the President 
has been demonstrated recently with grim reality. 

Continued congressional opposition to Valley Authorities has been in part a 
consequence of the traditional legislative handling of water business. Congres- 
sional supporters of the Army Engineers, particularly members of the congres- 
sional committees to which the Engineers report, have been among the most 
violent opponents of Valley Authority legislation. They argue that the Engi- 
neers are doing a fine job and should not be displaced by independent corpo- 
rate organizations. 

It will be remembered that in 1937 President Roosevelt sent to Congress his 
famous message on regional authorities—the “8 little TVA’s,”’ as it came to be 
known. This much misunderstood proposal called for dividing the nation into 
eight regional areas for the purpose of developing integrated plans for resources 
development and management. At least in the early years, regional authorities 
with responsibilities broader than just planning would be set up or continued 
in only three areas. These were the TVA, the Columbia Valley Authority, and 
the Mississippi River Commission. 

A careful reading of the hearings on this legislation before House and Senate 
committees reveals that almost all opponents of the bill, no matter whether 
their hostility to the legislation was inspired principally by opposition to hydro- 
electric power, by fear that the favored position of navigation interests in 
river development might be adversely affected, or by other causes, expressed 
complete confidence in the Engineer Department and an unwillingness to see 
any tampering with its duties in regard to rivers and harbors and flood control. 

Significantly, the only Valley Authority legislation which has passed the 
Congress, that creating the TVA, was not handled by the committees which 
write navigation and flood control legislation, but rather in the Senate, by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and in the House, by the Military 
Affairs Committee. These committees, particularly the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, have been infinitely more sympathetic to Valley Authorities than 
the committees with which the Engineer Department has cooperated. Thus the 
fate of Valley Authority legislation, at least in so far as getting a sympathetic 
committee hearing is concerned, has depended in large part on the committee 
of reference. 

The classic example is the legislation proposed by the President, and intro- 
duced by Senator Murray, to create a Missouri Valley Authority (S. 555, 
79th Cong., Ist Sess. [1945]). Senator Murray wished this bill referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture which had handled TVA legislation. The opponents 
of an MVA wished it referred to the Committee on Commerce, which then 
handled navigation and flood control. The Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation was also interested. Senator Murray lost, and this meant sudden death 
for the MVA. In an almost unprecedented action, the Senate adopted a resolu- 
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tion (Sen. Res. 97, 79th Cong. Ist Sess. [1945]) referring the bill to all three 
committees—first, for a period of 60 days to the Committee on Commerce 
with respect to navigation and flood control; second, for an equal period, to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation with respect to their competence; 
last, to the Committee on Agriculture. Within 60 days the Commerce Committee 
had reported back unfavorably; some five months later the Committee on Irri- 
gation reported unfavorably. There was no necessity for the Agriculture Com- 
mittee either to hold hearings or to make a report—the bill was dead. 

Responsibility for TVA legislation was apparently shifted to the Committees 
on Public Works in the Congressional Reorganization of 1946. Thus, when 
President Truman’s Columbia Valley Administration proposals were intro- 
duced, they were referred to these committees, the very ones which work most 
closely with the Corps. CVA legislation has received a most unsympathetic 
hearing on both sides of the Capitol. Indeed, with the exception of Senator 
Sparkman, an Alabama supporter of TVA, iti is hard to find conscientious CVA 
proponents on either committee. 


IV. THE PROPER ROLE OF CONGRESS 


What function should Congress perform in water resources development and 
how should this function be organized? To answer these questions we should, 
perhaps, go back to the fundamental problem of legislative function. Here we 
shall develop two characteristic theoretical approaches to this problem. One 
seeks to determine the unique indispensable contribution the modern legislature 
can make to democracy. This approach defines function in the biological sense; 
it emphasizes the vital organic contribution of legislatures to modern govern- 
ment, rather than the relationship of the legislature to other branches of govern- 
ment activity. The other approach emphasizes just what the first would reject. 
It defines the legislative function largely in terms of the relations of legislatures 
to other organs of government. 

Miss Elaine Tanner of Radcliffe College has completed recently an excellent 
survey of legislative theories.” Seeking a functional definition of the unique 
contributions of the legislature in the modern democratic state, Miss Tanner 
finds most current formulations inadequate, or rather in need of restatement. 
She suggests a two-fold function for the 20th century legislature. First, it can 
bring to modern government certain intangible qualities of the non-specialist, 
the insights and sensitivities of a non-technical collective mind. As its second 
contribution, the-legislature occupies a critical place in a process that must 
welcome rational change. Capacity for change and for choice between alterna- 
tives is the institutionalized expression of individual freedom—of the “open 
mind.” Capacity for change is the ultimate strength of democracy, the an- 
tithesis of totalitarian policy making. And it is the legislature which can “‘insti- 
tutionalize the open mind.” “It can make the Government see the obvious and 
do something about it, regardless of political, psychological, or other deterring 


7 Elaine Tanner, The Function of the Modern Legislature (unpublished manuscript, 
1950, Radcliffe College). 
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conditions.” By performing this function the legislature not only permits 
freedom but also government efficiency, for efficiency can be associated with 
ability to change, to choose alternatives, to see errors and correct them, to 
avoid bureaucratic narrowness and totalitarian closeness. 

A second theoretical approach, developed with greatest insight in this 
country by Carl Friedrich, emphasizes more directly the relation of the legis- 
lature to the bureaucracy. Bureaucracy is viewed as the very core of constitu- 
tional government in the sense that no modern government can long survive 
without an efficient administrative organization, Constitutionalism presupposes 
a functioning bureaucracy, for constitutionalism consists largely of efforts tc 
subject the bureaucracy to popular influence and control. The legislature plays 
its distinctive role in the manner in which it holds the bureaucracy responsible 
and accountable. Parliamentary bodies “appear as integrating agencies through 
which the policy of the government and the claims of the various interested 
groups are expounded to the larger public with a view to discovering a suitable 
balance.” Thus, in holding the bureaucracy responsible, legislative assemblies 
are not limited to legislation, investigation, and appropriation (in all of which, 
it must be remembered, they do not have exclusive jurisdiction) ; they partici- 
pate also in popular education and propaganda. 

On the basis of these two approaches, can we derive a proper water resource 
function for the Congress? From both the Tanner and Friedrich analyses we 
can conclude that Congress should be concerned with important national water 
policies. It is when dealing with major issues of policy, not with survey reports 
on individual projects, that the ‘‘unspecialized” and the “open” mind—and 
thus the Congress representing this mind collectively—can be most effective. 
If the Congress is to hold the bureaucracy accountable, then it must adopt cer- 
tain standards or guides, and these standards are just what is involved in legis- 
lation setting national water policies rather than legislation concerned with 
projects only. Further, unless Congress focuses on the major policy issues, it 
cannot perform its educative function. The people of the United States cannot 
be interested in whether or not Mill Creek, Virginia, is improved, nor even in 
whether Arizona or California should be allotted the greater share of the 
waters of the Colorado River. But they can be aroused on national policy issues 
such as the prevention of speculation and monopoly in benefits derived from 
Federal improvements. 

Both analyses indicate also the desirability of holding the executive branch 
of government clearly responsible for presenting to the Congress well-balanced 
legislative proposals which focus on major issues. In this way the legislature 
can debate, adopt, reject, or amend them. The “open mind,” if it is going to 
effect change, must have something to change, must have a standard. And an 
important part of Friedrich’s doctrine of bureaucracy and constitutionalism 
relates to the professional obligations of the bureaucracy, involving in this 


8 See especially his Constitutional Government and Democracy (Boston, 1941). A new and 
revised edition of this excellent work is now in press. 
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case a clear responsibility for submitting to the legislature competent policy 
proposals. 

Having agreed that Congress should be concerned with important matters 
of policy, we must attempt to determine whether Congress should limit itself 
largely to this concern; whether, in other words, it should back out entirely 
from the area of authorizing individual projects—from the biennial omnibus 
rivers and harbors and flood control bills. Keeping in mind both the functions 
for which the legislature is best equipped and the acknowledged necessity for 
holding the bureaucracy in close check, an ideal solution for authorization 
would appear to be this. Congress should pass a basic law setting out in some 
detail the standards to be met by any proposed water project desirable of devel- 
opment. The executive water development agency should then be authorized 
to undertake any investigation, not having to rely on Congress to authorize 
each survey, and to approve for construction any project that meets the 
standards of the basic law. For any project not falling clearly within the 
standards, but highly desirable in the eyes of the executive agency, a recom- 
mendation for special authorization should be submitted to the Congress. 
Congress would always have the authority to disapprove by legislation any 
project approved by the agency under this general authorization. 

The basic law should further set forth criteria for establishing priorities 
among approved projects. The manner in which the agency applies its appropri- 
ations against project priorities, established in accordance with standards of 
the basic law, would, of course, be reviewed yearly by the Appropriations Com- 
mittees. Finally, Congress should insist that the basic law be reconsidered 
periodically, and that the executive agency adopt a continuing program for 
re-examining, on the basis of experience, the operation of the law and recom- 
mending to Congress revisions of standards. 

This proposal involves a more complete transfer of responsibility for adjust- 
ment of group interests than that in. current practice. The proposal is made, 
however, in full view of both the undesirable consequences we have found to 
result from the existing situation and the conclusion reached earlier that an 
important function of the legislature is to integrate and coordinate the conflict- 
ing claims and interests of the government and various interest groups. With 
respect to the latter, it has never been said that adjustment is exclusively a 
legislative responsibility. To the contrary, adjustment of group interests 
occurs throughout the administrative and legislative processes. In this instance, 
the integration and coordination of group interest which is required in setting 
the basic statute will be a responsibility of the Congress; that required for 
developing individual projects, a responsibility of the executive agency. 

This proposal for very broad delegation of responsibility for interest group 
adjustment should not aggravate the already bad consequences we have noted 
from a more limited delegation. On the contrary, it should bring improvements 
in the existing situation. The very fact that, within the limits of standards set 
in the basic act, full, rather than incomplete, responsibility would be trans- 
ferred should remove much of the pressure on Congress. Thus, for example, 
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the technique of the review resolution would not be available. The executive 
agency would no longer look to Congress for the authorization of specific in- 
vestigations. There would be no hearings on omnibus authorization bills at 
which interested members of Congress and the representative of the Chief of 
Engineers form a team in support of projects. 

To be sure, individual members still would seek approval for investigations 
and projects in their districts. But they would be more on their own; they 
would not be supported in the same way by congressional committees. And 
the members of the committees themselves would not continue to occupy the 
same highly preferred positions they have now with respect to the conduct of 
the water agency. 

This proposal is not new. The Reclamation Act provides similar machinery. 
But this machinery has run into difficulties in the last few years. The standards 
of the Act are not adequate; and the parallel existence of a vastly different 
process for authorizing Engineer Department projects has caused untold diffi- 
culties for Reclamation. If the Cooke Commission, as promised, comes up with 
an adequate set of standards, and if the process of approving multiple purpose 
water resource developments is made uniform (as it should be for all projects, 
no matter who constructs them), then the proposed method of authorization 
can be effective. 

A number of other revisions in legislative organization and procedure might, 
of course, be mentioned. But space permits the mention of only one relating to 
committees. Jurisdiction over major water resources programs is split in both 
Houses of Congress between two committees—those having supervision over 
the Corps of Engineers and other public works and those concerned with the 
Bureau of Reclamation and other programs of the Department of the Interior, 
This is a major source of difficulty and unless remedied may well preclude 
any significant improvement in the conduct by Congress of its water business. 

Finally, a great many of the difficulties in water legislation today are a conse- 
quence of, or in an important way related to, the division of water development 
responsibilities in the executive branch between the Corps of Engineers, the De- 
partment of Interior, and other agencies. From the point of view of Congress, 
therefore, significant improvements in the legislative handling of water 
resources may well be impossible without executive reorganization. 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE ORGANIZATION 
FOR WATER RESOURCES 


GILBERT F. WHITE 
Haverford College 


The central problem in national executive organization for water resources 
is that of fitting the service of specialized Federal agencies to the task of pro- 
moting the unified development of entire drainage basins. While technical 
recognition of the interlocking character of water resources development grew 
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rapidly after 1920 and found expression in basin-wide plans, the administrative 
organization was unable to keep pace. It now presents conspicuous weaknesses 
which have been described by the Hoover Commission and its Task Force on 
Natural Resources.' Remedial action involving the combination of several 
existing agencies and the creation of a central board of review have been 
recommended. An effort also has been initiated to correlate and reconcile the 
disperse and often conflicting Federal policies upon which the agencies are 
operating? 

Even though the recommended administrative changes were to be sae 
and even though a consistent Federal water policy were to be adopted by the 
Congress, it seems likely that a number of troublesome problems of organization 
would persist for which no easy solution can be foreseen. Moreover, the whole 
concept of sound water conservation is changing so rapidly that further major 
shifts in Federal responsibility and participation may be anticipated in the 
years lying immediately ahead. To that extent the present weaknesses and 
problems of national organization probably will be aggravated. 

In a broad sense the Hoover Commission reports dealt with those major 
conflicts and duplications which call for drastic changes in Federal water organi- 
zation. Many of the remaining issues are less dramatic and acute. An analysis 
of them suggests that their solution will rest in large measure upon ingenuity 
in promoting in a variety of ways the friendly cooperation of the large number 
of agencies which inevitably must play a part in shaping sound basin plans. 
Stimulation of such cooperation may well be one principal concern of those 
who seek in the future to make the administration of water pecclopment fully 
responsive to the needs of the American people. 


I. GROWING CONCEPTS OF WATER DEVELOPMENT 


Although the Federal Power Act of 1920 envisaged the coordinated develop- 
ment of water resources for power and related purposes, it was not until 1927 
that concrete planning of Federal programs was undertaken for the multiple 
purposes of navigation, flood control, hydroelectric power and irrigation. 
These so-called “308 surveys” by the Corps of Engineers set in motion a study 
program that was to lead to many basin plans, the first and most conspicuous 
report dealing with the Tennessee River. Legislation creating the Tennessee 
Valley Authority was based in part upon that report. The next year the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act committed a Federal bureau—the Bureau of Reclamation 
-—for the first time to the construction and operation of a large dam serving 
these same multiple purposes, bringing to completion studies which had been 
initiated in 1918. 


1 Reorganization of the Department of the Interior. A Report to the Congress by the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, March 1949 (Washing- 
ton, 1949); Organization and Policy in the Field of Natural Resources: A Report with Recom-. 
mendations, Prepared for the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government (Washington, 1949). 

2 The temporary President’s Water Resources Policy Commission was established by 
Executive Order No. 10095 on January 3, 1950. [ts mandate is quoted in the introduction 
to this symposium. 
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Today, after more than 20 years of Federal activities along the lines initiatcd 
in the “308 surveys” and in Hoover Dam, three major concepts appear to be 
firmly imbedded in the Federal efforts at water-resources development. This 
observation is based upon a review of public statements by Federal administra- 
tors, and of the reports prepared by their agencies.’ The three concepts are not 
sharply defined in Federal legislation, but much of the legislation under which 
several of the agencies are working is sufficiently broad to encompass therm. 

First, the multiple-purpose dam—the project which utilizes water control io 
serve as many useful purposes as can be justified economically—is recognized 
as technically feasible and economically desirable. To fail to design a project 
so as to gain justifiable benefits from a related purpose, such as wildlife con- 
servation or hydroelectric power generation, is regarded as a public waste | y 
many technicians. In practice, the Federal agencies are limited by their con- 
gressional authorizations as to the specific purposes which they are to take into 
account. 

Second, the wise planning of water use and control is recognized to requi’e 
the unified treatment of entire drainage basins rather than separate projecis 
within a basin. The complex interrelations of surface and ground water flow, 
and of electric power production and transmission make it impossible to evalu- 
ate the full costs and benefits of a separate project without exploring fully iis 
possible effect upon other projects in the same and neighboring drainage basins, 
and this requires study of all the practicable projects. There are, to be sure, 
some undertakings such as small municipal water supply storages which miy 
be considered without regard to basin-wide plans, but the number is small. 

Third, the sound appraisal of a new water project is recognized as involving 
a study of its possible effects upon the economy of the nation and of the region 
in which it is located. It is no longer considered sufficient to evaluate an irrig- 
tion project such as the Columbia Basin irrigation project solely in terms of the 
increase in crop production upon the lands to receive water; the whole regior:’s 
resources and population are seen as being affected. Increasingly, a region’s 
resources are regarded as a totality to be developed as a unit with the welfare 
of the entire population as its object. About this third concept there is less 
general agreement than with respect to the first two. They may be considered 
as axiomatic. Thinking concerning the economic and political phases of water 
conservation is changing rapidly. Most investigators are ready to assert the 
necessity of examining all possible effects of a water impoundment upon the 
quality and quantity of water downstream but many are doubtful as to tne 
need for studying the effect of an irrigation undertaking upon agricultural 
markets in an adjacent area or the effect of power rates at a new hydroelectric 
plant upon nearby industrial activity. 

Indeed, the view of what constitutes a benefit from or the cost of a water 
project has enlarged progressively as experience has accumulated. In the case of 


? The most recent descriptive summary of these concepts is to be found in the sy n- 
posia on “The Integrated Development of River Basins,” Proceedings of the Unt'ed 
Nations Scientific Conference on the Conservation and Utilization of Resources (Lake Suc- 
cess, 1950), Vol. 1, pp. 367—403. 


TABLE I. MAJOR ACTIVITIES CONCERNED WITH WATER USE AND CONTROL 
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Soil Conservation Service DS DSC SC sc DSC DSC DSC 
Department of the Army 
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Department of Commerce 
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Coast and Geodetic Survey DS 
Inland Waterways Corp. S 
° Weather Bureau DS DS i 
Department of the Interior 
ureau of Mines DS DS 
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Southwest Power Adm. DSC 
Department of State 
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International Joint Comm. SR SR SR SR SR 
Federal Security Agency 
Public Health Service DS DSR 
Independent Agencies 
Federal Power Comm. DS DSR 
Panama Canal DS DSC DSC DSC DSC 
Tennessee Valley Authority DS DSC DSC s DSC DS DS DSC DSC, 
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* Basic data includes precipitation, evaporation, stream flow, ground water, quality of water, soil, and topography. 
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irrigation projects the earliest view embodied in Federal activity was focused 
upon the direct returns to and repayments from individual farm operators, 
while in recent years the Bureau of Reclamation has looked beyond these im- 
mediate effects to benefits accruing to communities as a whole and has tended 
to seek out benefits which might be regarded as national in scope. 


Il. AGENCIES AND EXPENDITURES 


As the number of multiple-purpose projects multiplied, as their size and com- 
plexity increased, and as the view of their social effects broadened, Federal 
participation in water resources was enlarged by a series of authorizations of 
which the Flood Control Acts of 1936 and 1944, the Water Facilities Act, the 
Reclamation Projects Act of 1939 and the Water Pollution Control Act are 
representative. This growth is reflected in the size of Federal expenditures for 
water resources use and control, and in the number of Federal agencies having 
responsibility for specific segments of the work. By the end of 1949 there were 
more than twenty agencies having some responsibility for collecting data, 
making studies, constructing and maintaining projects, and regulating non- 
Federal activities in the field of water resources. Table I reveals the diversity 
and dispersion of those agencies. A few of them are wholly concerned with 
water use and control. Most of them carry on activities in other fields as well. 

The expenditures for construction of new projects provide a rough index of 
the growing Federal role in water resources development. Prior to 1933 those 
expenditures were largely for navigation and Lower Mississippi flood control 
by the Corps of Engineers, and for irrigation in the 17 western states by the 
Bureau of Reclamation. The rapid increase which took place during the 1930’s 
in response to grants under the Public Works Administration and other emer- 
gency agencies was sustained during the war years and did not show any 
tendency to fall off in the post-war period when employment stabilization had 
ceased to be a reason for heavy capital investment in the preservation and use 
of natural resources. By that time the comprehensive reports which had been 
initiated in 1927 were beginning to bear their fruit of basin-wide plans, and the 
public demand for new construction had become widespread and strong. The 
shift to such comprehensive plans is reflected in the size of the programs of 
public works projected by the various agencies. According to a general summary 
presented to a Congressional committee in 1948, the programs definitely 
planned by the construction agencies amounted to approximately 19 billion 
dollars. Estimated expenditures by those agencies for ‘‘projects planned for the 
long-range future” amounted to 29 billion dollars, as shown in Table II. When 
it is remembered that expenditures for all new construction prior to 1948 ac- 
counted for only 4.7 billion dollars, it can be seen that at the present time the 
United States is involved in a tremendous acceleration in the rate of capital 
Investment in water resources. Multiple-purpose undertakings which were 
budding in the 1930’s now are approaching full bloom and there is no sign of any 
early diminution in their number or size. The smaller, less complex projects 
have been constructed or are scheduled for early construction in most parts of 
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TABLE IL* WATER PROJECTS COMPLETED OR PLANNED BY 
FEDERAL AGENCIES, 1948 


Status of work 


Works already completed... ...... 0. ccc cece eee eee e ee neenes $ 4,779,700 ,000 
Projects under construction. ......... 00. cece cece cece ee eeee 4,593 ,000 ,000 
Projects definitely planned. ........ 0... ccc cece eee cena ence 18,980 , 900 ,000 
Projects planned for the long-range future.............000000 29,152,600 ,000 

Total: cassi eara diane rome aus wees ae E a eA $57 , 506,200,000 

Purposes of work 
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Drainage iienaa So wk we EE RARE Se CEU AAG RES Sa UR 375,400,000 
Watershed treatment......... ccc cece ence ccc cceeesseansavecs ` 4,012,000 ,000 
Pollution CORIO cub ones ora ante aaah eb Ged ow ee aeea as 1,365 , 800 ,000 
Fish and wildlife conservation and recreation. ...........00005 456 ,200 ,000 

DOCH cts a yb adie sas wae VeRO EE E ae eee cae ohare anes $57 ,506 , 200 ,000 





* Source: Congressional Record, Vol. 94, Part 8, 80th Cong., 2nd Sess., pp. 9943-9 
(August 6, 1948). . 


the country; huge undertakings such as the Central Arizona irrigation and 
power project, with an estimated cost of more than six hundred million dollars, 
which would have been regarded as visionary ten years ago now are receiving 
serious consideration. 

In short, the basic concepts of wise water use and control changed radically 
in three decades, and with that change came a vast increase in Federal out- 
lays coupled with an expansion in the number and complexity of Federal 
agency activities. 


Ili. PERSISTENT PROBLEMS OF ORGANIZATION 


It is assumed that the reader is familiar with the analysis of the organiza- 
tional problems in this situation presented by the Hoover Commission and its 
Task Force on Natural Resources, and with Arthur Maass’ study, in the latter 
report, of the conflict among Federal agencies in the development of Kings 
River, California, which describes one acute situation incisively and carefully.* 
Both the Commission and the Task Force pointed out as major deficiencies the 
lack of adequate hydrologic data, the inefficient division of responsibility for 
planning and construction work, the undesirable centralization of administra- 
tive decisions within the principal agencies, and the lack of balanced review 
of project proposals. While the Commission and the Task Force disagreed 
upon a number of the recommended changes in organization, they were in 


4 Op. cit., pp. 149-182. 
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substantial agreement as to the desirability of setting up some form of unified 
water development service with regional advisory committees, and of creating 
an over-all review board which would seek to correlate and appraise the 
various agency plans from their inception to their presentation to the Congress. 
The whole review process was seen as requiring early and sustained cooperation 
among Federal, state and local agencies at the regional level, matters which 
are discussed by other participants in this symposium. In view of the heavy 
opposition to these basic recommendations from supporters of existing agencies 
it may be sanguine to expect their early adoption. Whether or not they are 
adopted, it is clear that several organizational problems will continue to trouble 
Federal administrators in the water field. Four of these problems have been 
selected to illustrate the diversity of questions involved in planning and de- 
veloping water resources. 


Diversity in Water Policy 


Because of the rapid evolution in accépted concepts of water planning and 
control the legislative directives and, often, the administrative policy set by 
top agency personnel have tended ‘to lag far behind the thinking of technicians 
working in field offices. The normal] lag between technical analysis of problems 
and the policy for dealing with them is intensified in the case of water resources 
by this highly accelerated shift in thinking, by the large number of agencies 
potentially interested in any given project, and by uncertainty as to the proper 
role of the Federal agencies in dealing with all of the multiple uses except navi- 
gation. Consistently navigation has been regarded as a firm, exclusive responsi- 
bility of the Federal government; every other use of water has been only 
partly a Federal function and therefore the source of controversy among Federal 
agencies and between them and state agencies. 

A relatively simple example is the recreational use of reservoirs built pri- 
marily to store water for irrigation and power production. When Hoover Dam 
was designed by the Bureau of Reclamation there was little thought of the 
service which its reservoir would give in providing boating, fishing and swim- 
ming for people in that arid, sun-baked region or of the attraction which the 
dam itself would have for tourists across the nation. No benefits were claimed 
for recreation, no mention is made of it in the enabling act. In due time it was 
arranged for the National Park Service to manage the recreational use of the 
dam and reservoir. The Service with its fine tradition of preservation of 
natural wonders and historic monuments had no precedent for such manage- 
ment. With the completion of the dam a great tourist traffic developed. In 
1949 approximately one and one-half million people visited the area. Quite 
aside from the problem of state participation, doubt arose as to whether the 
Bureau or the Service should manage recreation in the future. There also was 
question as to the extent to which the Service should participate in designing 
or reviewing the design of new dams offering possible recreational facilities in 
the arid and semi-arid regions. In 1947 it was agreed that the Service would 
plan and develop recreation at Bureau projects. The Bureau now is seeking 
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legislative authority to make specific provision for recreational benefits in 
project plans, the equivalent costs to be charged to the Federal Govern- 
ment. In contrast to the Bureau’s current interest in serving large numbers 
of people with irrigation water and electric power, the Service tends to stress 
the preservation of scenic and historic sites and probably would have op- 
posed Hoover Dam vigorously had any such sites been subject to inundation. 
The Service does frequently oppose reservoir projects on those grounds. Water 
development is incidental to its primary program. It also is articulate in sup- 
porting the whole principle of wilderness areas, a purpose often ignored by 
engineers and sometimes irreparably so. Although both agencies are in the 
Department of the Interior they have difficulty resolving such conflicts which 
represent in part the opposing views of their respective special interest groups, 
but which also reflect the carry-over of single-purpose thinking, as embodied in 
legislative policy, into multiple-purpose design. 

Land drainage for agricultural production is another disputed area in Federal 
agency activity. Until the past five years the Federal activity in this field con- 
sisted of technical advice offered by the Bureau of Agricultural Engineering 
and its successors to farmers and local drainage districts, of flood-control under- 
taken by the Corps of Engineers for the benefit of farmers in such districts, 
and of drainage necessary to effective management of soils on Bureau of Re- 
clamation projects. Recently it has become apparent to technicians engaged in 
basin planning that large areas of wet land in the Lower Mississippi Valley 
and in the Southeast might be drained as a part of comprehensive water 
programs and made available for intensive agricultural use in somewhat the 
same fashion that arid lands of the West are reclaimed by irrigation. Inasmuch 
as no Federal agency has general authorization to prepare and execute such 
plans, all have been slow to submit drainage programs in their regular basin re- 
ports. At the same time there has been considerable strategic maneuvering for 
position so as to be able to assume whatever authority may be granted. Many 
field workers recognize that a Federal policy of some sort dealing with land 
drainage in an integrated way is desirable. Lacking an over-all policy, the 
tendency i is for the Department of Agriculture and the Department of the Army 
to suggest more restricted policies which can be justified as being outgrowths 
of their existing activities and which at the same time will stake out their re- 
sponsibilities if and when Federal activity is expanded in that direction. 

The failure thus far to find satisfactory solutions to some urgent water 
problems makes it impossible to formulate wise public policy. An instance is the 
heavy silt load carried normally by the Colorado River. Quite aside from what- 
ever accelerated silting results from improper land use in the drainage area, 
the Colorado River silt accumulates at a rate which to the best of modern 
engineering knowledge will fill up the projected storage reservoirs, and a series 
of reservoirs to be built exclusively to hold silt, in a matter of several centuries. 
There is no immediate danger of impairing the usefulness of a project like 
Hoover Dam, but the works now built or planned will in time lose their value 
as permanent improvements unless some new techniques are invented either to 
prevent or to remove the silt deposits. Taking the view of a 50-year amortiza- 
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tion these projects are secure investments, but taking the view of a hopefully 
permanent civilization they are acts of faith—faith that human inventiveness 
will respond to the challenge before large-scale deterioration sets in. There is 
no clear-cut Federal policy to deal with this silt menace, and no allocation of 
agency responsibility to cope with it although the agencies themselves through 
their inter-agency committee are seeking earnestly to pool their scientific 
findings on the problem. The construction agencies are deeply concerned. The 
Forest Service, the Bureau of Land Management and the Soil Conservation. 
Service are active in promoting conservation practices on both public and pri- 
vate lands. It would be premature, however, to attempt to draft a statement of 
Federal policy for the successful control of the Colorado’s silt load. 


Regulation vs. Operation 


Two of the major purposes of water use and control—navigation and hydro- 
electric power—are the subject of Federal promotion by regulation as well ag 
by construction and operation. Regulation of waterway common carrier rates 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, construction of new waterway 
facilities by the Corps of Engineers, and operation of a Federal barge line by 
the Inland Waterways Corporation have as a common purpose the promotion 
of the lowest possible shipping costs for the benefit of the public. A number of 
waterway improvements are studied and justified upon the basis of their 
estimated effect in reducing the cost of transport of bulk commodities. In 
some instances a major interest of local promoters has been in lowering by thc 
waterway construction the prescribed rate schedules for competing rail carriers. 
The Coast Guard plays a minor role in mapping and marking river channels. 
The Federal Power Commission licenses private projects on sites over which 
Congress has jurisdiction and it passes on rates for power from projects 
operated by Federal agencies. The rates charged for most of the energy sold 
from electric power plants in the United States are subject only to state regula- 
tion. At the same time the power marketing policy pursued by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and by the Bonneville Power Administration and the South- 
west Power Administration of the Department of the Interior is intended tc 
promote the widest possible use of power at the lowest rates consistent with 
sound business principles. 

It has been said of the Interstate Commerce Commission that it: 

... has concluded that it must continue to serve as the administrative vehicle for carrying 
out two diametrically opposed policies of Congress. With one hand it must apply impar- 
tially to all forms of transportation under its jurisdiction the statute prescribing nondis- 
criminatory treatment, to the end that no individual community or region shall enjoy an 
artificial advantage over any other by virtue of preferential transportation rates and ser- 
vices. At thesame time the Commission apparently feels obligated to serve as the instru- 
ment for carrying out another policy of Congress that deliberately seeks to use subsidized 
water transportation as a means of giving preferential treatment to one region of the coun- 
try through the two-fold device of depressing railroad rates and shifting a portion of water 
transportation costs from the shippers of that region to the general taxpayer.> 


5 Charles L. Dearing and Wilfred Owen, National Transportation Policy (Washington, 
1949), pp. 242-248. % 
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The Corps of Engineers meanwhile is charged with reducing water rates so far 
as practicable through Federal investment in new facilities, and it is con- 
sistently active in planning projects which will serve that purpose. Increasingly, 
new navigation improvements are being linked with power and flood-control 
programs. 

Federal legislation authorizing power marketing is clear in expressing pref- 
erence for the sale of power to public bodies and cooperatives. It is less explicit 
as to the extent to which new Federal projects should be employed to effect 
reductions in rates and to improve the marketing policies of private utilities. 
There is a feeling among some of the administrators concerned with electric 
power that the state regulatory agencies have become largely impotent and 
that economically justified cuts in power rates can be obtained only by Federal 
expenditures for public power facilities. Leland Olds expresses this viewpoint 
as follows: 


This is the challenge to the country’s public power systems—to take the lead in adopting 
rate policies which will promote consumption, thus enabling electric power to play its 


proper part in building well-balanced local and regional economies, offering an attractive’ 


life to all the people their resources will support. Unless public systems take the lead, the 
force of competition, which has exercised the greatest influence for power rates, will be 
lacking. Publie systems, which are following the cautious lead of private monopolies, are 
failing to serve the public interest in fostering widespread use of cheaper power.® 


In these circumstances, the Federal construction agencies find themselves 
‘planning projects which may appear to serve the same purpose as regulatory 
action by the responsible commissions and which are opposed as being un- 
necessary by the railroads and the private power companies. Such opposition 
in itself is a healthy aspect of policy formulation and of planning, but the divi- 
sion of responsibility between the agencies and the commissions makes for 
some confusion in planning operations. Moreover the difference among the 
agencies in their emphasis upon water projects as rate-regulating devices for 
electric power fosters important disparities in the plans for new hydroelectric 
installations. Thus, the Corps of Engineers under its authorizations takes a 
different position toward the need for new generating plants to meet power 
needs and toward the desirability of constructing transmission lines and steam 
electric plants than do the agencies of the Department of Interior. The Corps 
assumes that either the Federal Power Commission or the Interior agencies 
will concern themselves with those questions. Yet its own requests for authori- 
zation and appropriations have a profound effect upon the timing and char- 
acter of the final action. 


Basic Data, Research and Surveys 


Wise planning of water use and control requires adequate data as to precipita- 
tion, stream flow, topography, soils and other physical conditions. No two 
basins have the same combination of physical conditions. No large basin thus 
far has been studied sufficiently to provide fully adequate data. This need and 


ê Leland Olds, New Concept of Rate Making for the Electric Industry, Annual Meeting 
of the American Public Power Association, May 9, 1946 (mimeographed), p. 11. 
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the serious consequences of proceeding without adequate basic data and re- 
lated scientific studies are described in the report of the Task Force on Natural 
Resources. Responsibility for the collection of these data is shared by numerous 
scientific agencies such as the Weather Bureau and the Geological Survey, and 
by the construction agencies which reallocate portions of their appropriations 
for surveys to the scientific agencies for specified purposes or which undertake 
to work through their own subdivisions. Funds for maintaining networks cf 
basic observation stations or for making basic topographic and soil surveys are 
much more difficult to obtain from Congress than are funds for basin-wicde 
surveys or for data needed to design or maintain designated projects. Much of 
the work of the scientific agencies is on a matching-funds basis with state and 
local organizations. As a result, the fundamental data collection and investig::- 
tions tend to suffer in those areas in which the construction agencies do not 
have immediate interest. 

The scientific agencies are inclined to emphasize the development of national 
networks and surveys, and their investigators deal with more theoretical but 
nevertheless fundamental relationships among factors of land and water. The 
construction agencies tend to concentrate their funds in those basins in which 
major planning studies are underway. Available funds are insufficient to sun- 
port either program on a scale which the technicians would regard as adequate 
to meet the demands for accurate and efficient basin plans; many plans reach 
the stage of authorization upon the basis of studies using data having unfcr- 
tunate gaps. 

While a unification of the construction agencies would ease the situation 
somewhat, this dilemma seems bound to be chronic. Each viewpoint has its 
strength and weakness, and the administrative task is to reconcile them as 
wisely as possible in the light of deepening scientific knowledge and of the 
political and economic demands for new basin studies. 

A similar situation exists with respect to studies and surveys directed 
specifically at the preparation of plans. The larger construction agencies re- 
ceive the largest appropriations for surveys. The smaller agencies having periph- 
eral interest in the areas under study may have no funds or very small 
funds with which to cooperate. If the construction agency depends upon the 
smaller agencies to make the necessary studies of a possible ancillary use of a 
project, lack of funds may prevent an adequate investigation. If it transfers 
funds to the smaller agencies so as to support their work it is likely to specify 
amounts and types of studies to meet the needs as it sees them. If the smaller 
agencies have enough money to act quite independently they often are in- 
clined to make little effort to reconcile their views with those of the construction 
agencies. Allocation of survey funds by an impartial agency offers some help 
but also runs the risk of undue detachment from the technical complications 
of making the field studies. 


Central Review 


Whether some form of review board is established in the Executive Office of 
the President or the present system of formal project clearance through the 
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Bureau of the Budget is maintained, the coordinating and reviewing of plans 
of agencies in the water field will remain a thorny task. The Federal Inter- 
Agency River Basin Committee, which functions through subcommittees 
dealing with technical problems such as sedimentation or with specific areas 
such as the Missouri Basin, has thus far shown itself better able to promote the 
exchange of technical information than to review and coordinate plans. Ef- 
fective review of water plans requires reconciliation of conflicting or divergent 
policies as well as adjustment of several special purposes so as to form harmoni- 
ous multiple-purpose projects. 

No matter how much the water activities may be combined under national 
or regional agencies there certainly will remain a dozen or more peripheral 
agencies having some responsibility for water use and control but with primary 
orientation in other fields. Thus, stream pollution abatement is only one phase 
of the broad program of public health improvement directed by the Public 
Health Service; waterfowl refuges are an important but not a dominant con- 
cern of the Fish and Wildlife Service, and the regulation by the Federal Power 
Commission of power developed at licensed sites is merely one segment of its 
regulation of interstate energy transmission in the United States. In no periph- 
eral area is there more overlapping of agency responsibility than in the 
twilight zone between water conservation and land conservation. The inter- 
locking character of physical factors of soil, moisture, vegetation and land use 
affecting both crop production and the flow of water makes any clean-cut dif- 
ferentiation impossible. It is entirely impracticable to think of a unified ad- 
ministration encompassing soil conservation, forest conservation, fertilizer use, 
public land management, and crop marketing and production control as well 
as the primary water activities. 

Because of the many interrelations of factors affecting land and water use it 
sometimes is maintained that no effective plan for conserving one of these re- 
sources can be prepared without taking into account the other resource. This 
is true, but it does not necessarily lead to the conclusion that the agencies deal- 
ing with the two resources must be under some common administrative super- 
vision in order to assure integration of the two sets of plans. In some areas, 
of which the Wasatch Mountains area in Utah is perhaps the classic example, it 
is wholly foolhardy to attempt to cope with floods in the lower reaches of the 
streams without providing for wise management of grazing and forest lands. 
In other areas, such as the Tennessee Valley, it is important that the objectives 
of land and water planning be adjusted and recognized but it is not thus far 
essential to work out the details of the two sets of plans in close cooperation. 
The author is unaware of a single instance of a TVA dam for which the design 
was in any substantial way altered because of actual or anticipated programs 
for land management in the tributary drainage area; that is, the final system of 
dams constructed by the Authority was precisely the same as if there had been 
no division of the Authority concerned with upstream land use and no Author- 
ity program for soil conservation and forest conservation. There have, of course, 
` been instances in which the purchase of reservoir land and the height. of dam 
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have been adjusted to meet local conditions of urban or rural land use. 

No matter how consistent and embracing a water policy may be enacted by 
the Congress to guide Federal agencies it is most unlikely that such a policy 
would be long, if ever, harmonious with the prevailing Federal policies in the 
related fields of agriculture, transportation, and energy resources. Significant 
divergencies are likely to arise, persist and change as new objectives take form 
both in the water and related fields. It therefore may be expected that a prin- 
cipal task of the review agency will remain the effort to reconcile conflicting 
policies so far as practicable and to study the conflicts with a view to calling 
the attention of Congress to them. The strategy of adding new agricultural 
land through reclamation of wet or arid lands inevitably requires analysis of 
resources programs and of the national goals for agricultural price and produc- 
tion stabilization in the light of pressure of population upon food supply. The 
timing and character of new waterway improvements call for continuing ap- 
praisal in connection with programs for rail, highway and air improvements. 
Only in the past two or three years have Federal agencies begun to study the 
development of industrial water supply in relation to policy affecting concen- 
tration of manufacturing activity. 

Whatever review and coordination may be carried out in the Executive 
Office of the President appears to lead, if carefully done, to correlation with 
two other management functions in that office. One is the budgeting of annual 
appropriations, the other is the appraisal of national fiscal policy. Unless budget 
estimates are related to basin plans and national programs they may run far 
afield from what was first intended. Likewise, the volume and distribution of 
expenditures for water projects once authorized is difficult to adjust to fiscal 
needs. Expenditures for water projects are one of the less flexible of public works 
undertakings. Although a large number of water projects are small, the bulk of 
the expenditures is involved in larger, basin-wide projects. The size, the com- 
plexity, and the inertia built up behind basin schemes make them exceedingly 
resistant to curbs. The only effective curbs are those which are set in motion 
long in advance through limitations in the size of commitments and initial 
authorizations. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


The foregoing outline of some of the organizational problems which promise 
to confront the Federal administrator regardless of whatever major reorganiza- 
tion may be effected in the field of water resources suggests that the fullest 
development of those resources in the public interest in the United States will 
require over many years a patient, constructive cooperation among perhaps 
a score of separate agencies. This complexity is inherent in the flow of water 
from headwaters precipitation to the sea and in the diverse adjustments which 
man makes to the quantity and quality of that flow. It springs from the intri- 
cate network of physical factors influencing flood and drought flows, the or- 
ganic content of the water, the underground storage, the silt load, the stability 
of stream channel. It is conditioned by man’s rapidly growing recognition of 
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the interrelations among this web of factors and of the folly of seeking to ad- 
just his activities to one strand in the web without taking the others into ac- 
count. Such recognition is impaired by the fact that no two drainage basins 
have the same combination of physical factors, that many parts of the web are 
still unknown, and that the people who stand to benefit are in many instances 
unaware of other possible uses of the resource or find themselves in conflict 
over the available water. Because the relative importance of the several uses in 
the economy of the basin varies tremendously from basin to basin, and because 
the role which water may play in that economy may range from providing the 
life blood of an irrigation oasis to offering convenient but unnecessary waste 
facilities, no one use is everywhere dominant. Many uses of water are the con- 
cern of agencies which have responsibilities embracing other resources or 
economic problems. It seems inevitable that even if the recommended uni- 
fication of several of the major agencies is carried out the Federal responsibility 
for water resources will continue to be divided among a number of agencies, 
some of them having only a peripheral interest. Without that diversity of ad- 
ministrative agencies the goal of multiple-purpose development of entire 
basins cannot be reached. 

Little has been said about current duplication in the activities of Federal - 
water agencies. There is, in fact, only a slight amount of direct duplication, 
beyond the major conflict between the Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of 
Engineers to which the Hoover Commission addressed itself. There are a 
number of governmental functions, as already indicated, that involve two or 
more agencies dealing with the same water use from different points of view 
embodied in congressional authorizations. When the rapid growth in the con- 
cepts of drainage basin planning is considered, it is perhaps not entirely un- 
fortunate that authority has. been divided in this fashion. Had the Tennessee 
Valley Authority adopted for its construction program the plan first submitted 
by the Corps of Engineers, it would have invested its funds in projects far less 
productive of regional and national benefits than those finally designed by the 
Authority’s own staff. Against the benefits from such divided authorizations 
must be balanced the costs of friction, delay and unnecessary staff. Indeed, at 
the present stage of technical thinking about water resources it probably is in 
the public interest to have a situation in which there is no direct overlapping 
such as that between the Bureau of Reclamation, the Corps of Engineers and 
the power agencies, but in which a number of agencies representing diverse ap- 
proaches to water resources should have opportunity to compare their respec- 
tive viewpoints. This does not presume conflict between agencies for control of 
bureaucratic territory. It does presume a pooling of information, techniques and 
policies with a view to arriving at answers which seem most likely to serve the 
needs and preserve the rights of the people involved. This requires consultation 
with all related agencies, often to the annoyance of the construction agencies 
which want to get on with their main business. It frequently will involve irrita- 
tions and delays. This seems a small price to pay for truly unified plans. 

No basin plan yet produced by a single agency or by cooperation among 
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agencies may be considered as meeting fully the goals of multiple-purpose 
projects, unified basin plans, and integration in the national economy. But 
much progress has been made, and all agencies have increased their receptivity 
to methods for converting these goals into realities. As man’s knowledge of 
hydrology broadens, as the scope of water uses expands and as Federal policy 
in water and related fields continues to evolve, the organizational problems at 
the national level seem likely to remain acute. Over-all reorganization would 
reduce them in substantial measure but would not eliminate them. They would 
continue to require sustained efforts through whatever devices may best 
serve to promote a friendly environment of exchange of information and view- 
points as widely and as early as practicable in the preparation of basin plans. 
These devices will include inter-agency committees, regional coordinating of- 
fices, inter-agency personnel training, and allocations of special survey funds. 
One important task of whatever central review agency may be at work may 
well be to promote understanding among Federal and state agencies alike that 
the most useful plans will be those prepared in a spirit of intelligent coopera- 
tion. Such cooperation would recognize the lag of water policy, the divergency 
and conflict of special interests, and the impingement of other national policies 
which together make constructive reconciliation an essential process in unified 
development of the nation’s water resources. 


THE VALLEY AUTHORITY AND ITS ALTERNATIVES 


CHARLES MCKINLEY 
Reed College 


In examining the Valley Authority as an administrative device for Federal 
water resource management this paper will assume that its essential char- 
acteristics are those exemplified by the Tennessee Valley Authority, with such 
additional complications as might be necessitated by the irrigation functions 
performed in the western states by the Bureau of Reclamation.’ We may legiti- 
mately brush aside the allegations of communism and dictatorship as unwar- 
ranted propaganda exaggerations devoid of genuine reality. We may similarly 
discount many of the “new heaven and new earth” asseverations of those 
social idealists most susceptible to verbal inebriation who have stood out as the 
most ardent and vocal advocates of the new mode of organizing Federal re- 
source administration. 


I. QUESTIONS NOT OF THE ESSENCE 
The functional activities of the Tennessee Valley Authority add little that is 


1 There has been a spate of Valley Authority proposals incorporated in bills presented 
for congressional consideration in which many variants on the TVA pattern have been 
made. It will be impossible to consider them here, but most of their features have been 
digested (down to the end of 1946) in two articles: (1) by Wesley Clark in this review, 
Vol. 40, pp. 62 ff. (February, 1946), and (2) by Robert Greenleaf in the Jowa Law Review, 
Vol. 32, pp. 339 ff. (January, 1947). 
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wholly new to the gamut of Federal activities found scattered among several 
of our orthodox administrative agencies. The fact that it prosecuted its con- 
struction activities by force account rather than by contract necessitated that ` 
it do the things that the private contractor would have to do. These have 
given the private enterprise alarmists their propaganda illustrations for the 
cries of communism. Its great reservoir projects located in rural and often re- 
mote areas required construction camp facilities for hundreds of workmen and 
their families, together with the essential community facilities. That TVA 
‘ showed a more wholesome concern for the quality of housing, restaurant serv- 
ices, schools, recreation and health facilities of its employees than has been 
manifest by the typical private contractor is to its great credit. Its policies in 
‘these respects have helpfully influenced the construction camp planning of the 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation, some of whose recent 
projects are providing much more adequate camp plans and facilities than 
was their wont.” 

It should also be recognized that in the early thirties, when TVA was being 
launched, the national climate of opinion at first encouraged its Board to take 
a wide and generous view of the many welfare by-products that its construction . 
program permitted. Its immediate task in 1933 was not only to create dams 
and reservoirs for harnessing the waters of the Tennessee River, but to put 
people to work. The folk affected were largely rural people living in sub- 
standard rural conditions. The generosity shown by TVA toward educational 
activities, its relocation program for the owners of bottom lands drowned by 

` its reservoirs, its conception of ways to increase the utilization of hydroelectric 
energy in such a region, its need to keep its workmen and their families in 
good health—all of these interests when given concrete expression in a regional 
situation like that in the Tennessee Valley in 1933 seemed new, startling and 
radical to the laissez-faire engineers who directed the policies of the old river 
construction agencies. 

The TVA was of course given a broader grant of legal right to pursue such 
by-product objectives than were its orthodox competitors. Toward the close of 
the War, the Bureau of Reclamation, in anticipation of the renewal of the ir- 
rigation phase of its Grand Coulee-Columbia Basin project, tried to obtain 
legislation to permit its District Engineer to provide better housing and other 
facilities for the expanded construction force. But the congressional climate had 
changed, and the real estate boys and other high cost purveyors of cheap 
facilities in Coulee City blocked the authorization. i 

TVA’s right to buy watershed lands for watershed protection and conserva- 
tion could not have been matched by the Bureau or the Corps, even had they 


2 We need not take the town of Norris as the typical TVA contribution. It was an 
expensive, permanent town, whose cost was not repeated elsewhere. More characteristic 
' was the construction town for Fontana Dam, where acceptable, portable, temporary houses 
were used for that portion of the town that would shrink when construction was finished. 
The amenities furnished there give the kind of example which has beneficially influenced 
the Corps and the Bureau. 
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been interested. Until recently they had no right to buy watershed land not 
needed for flowage and water storage purposes. Consequently when these 
agencies were finally given the authority to consider the recreational by- 
products of projects already constructed—such as the great Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Lake behind Grand Coulee Dam—an expensive purchase program 
of land acquisition, due to appreciated values gratuitously handed to private 
owners by federal enterprise, became necessary. But we should note that in 
this matter the TVA policy in recent years has moved, under the influence of 
the conservatism alleged by Selznick to stem from the Division of Agricultural 
Relations-State College-Farm Bureau forces, toward the former position of 
the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation. 

In clearing away the underbrush about the Valley Authority issue we may 
also dismiss the allegation of encroachment on states rights. With the single 
exception of the control of resale rates charged for electric energy by its dis- 
tributors (an exception amply warranted by the ineffectiveness of state utility 
regulation) TVA has not tangled with the legal jurisdiction of the states. Were 
valley authorities to be transplanted to the West, they would have the addi- 
tional issue of private water rights which are controlled by the states. While 
some of the earlier MVA and CVA bills blundered into a position which gave 
some legitimacy to the hue and ery that arose on this question, care has been 
exercised since the second Mitchell bill of 1945 to subordinate the proposed 
authority’s irrigation development functions to the traditional state sovereignty: 
over water rights. 

To eyes not blinded by unreasoning prejudice it should be fairly easy to sce 
that TVA has been of great help to towns, school districts, counties and states 
in the valley in the exercise of latent powers which formerly they had either 
neglected or had performed inadequately. By its policy of delegating many of 
its tasks to state and local institutions, on a contractual and compensatory 
basis, and by its proffer of free technical assistance, it has constituted a major 
source of the yeast that during the past fifteen years has greatly raised the 
level of state and local services in that part of the South, and strengthene l 
rather than impaired the vigor of established local institutions. The concern 
for the virility of the orthodox local and state agencies under the impact of 
TVA when valley authorities are proposed elsewhere is certainly not matched 
within the Tennessee Valley. As a matter of fact precisely the opposite criticism 
is made by Selznick in his recently published study of the TVA.’ He asseris 
that its support of the State College-Extension Service agencies has inhibited 
the growth of the new local institutions (Soil Conservation Districts) which 
would have competed with the former. His evidence seems also to point to 
undue self-restraint on TVA’s part in supervising and auditing the expenditure 
of its grant-in-aid funds to the State Colleges which were its agents in the land- 
use program. Whether these criticisms are fully warranted we do not at present 
know; nor do we know whether the other grants which TVA as a reapproprict- 


8 Philip Selznick, TVA and the Grass Roots (Berkeley, 1949). 
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ing agency has disbursed to many state and local governments have been 
handled with too little control. (Had controls been irksome Congress would 
undoubtedly have aired the grievances.) It is most unfortunate that the 
Hoover Commission felt unable, or unwilling, to provide a systematic and 
thorough staff analysis of the TVA as a Federal operating entity, for until a 
competent and comprehensive study of its administrative experience is avail- 
able we will not be able to evaluate for application elsewhere many of the 
techniques it has used. J 

The battle over the allegations of “communism,” “dictatorship” and “states 
rights” has tended to obscure from our attention the real problems imbedded 
in the Valley Authority question. The debate ought to turn on the more narrow 
and semi-technical issues of how the field administration of Federal resource 
development and management functions can best be performed. What are the 
shortcomings of the present traditional administrative structure used by the 
Federal Government for the job of harnessing the waters of our river valleys so 
as to minimize their destructive aberrations and to expand their human useful- 
ness? What are the deficiencies, if any, in the Federal management of its own 
wild land resources, including the forests, and in speeding up the acceptance of 
conservation practices by state, local and private land owners? What obstacles 
to fuller development and more complete utilization of our mineral, timber and 


agricultural resources inhere in the traditional bureau, departmental and field © 


structure? What now obscures the comprehensive, all-regional view which 
should guide the mosaic of Federal resource programs and policies in whole 
water-shed regions, and which should subordinate bureaucratic jealousy and 
foster an integrated administrative product shared not only by Federal agency 
partners but by the states and local government as well? Will the Valley 
Authority device offer the best administrative cure for the defects that exist? 
These are the relevant questions we should ask and for which we should seek 
_ answers. oe 


+ 


3 Ca :' I DECENTRALIZATION BY FEDERAL AGENCIES 


‘There are ia and serious ones, in the present Federal field structure ` 
on the whole resource front. Let us briefiy describe some of the more outstand- 
ing items in this indictment. First, powers of bureau field officers differ greatly 
among Federal agencies. Program correlation is impeded by these differences. _ 
While each agency is represented by a field establishment, the degree of delega- ~ 
tion to deal with its own functions as well as with interagency problems varies 
from that of Bonneville Power Administration—in effect a full fledged bureau 
located in a single region and reporting directly to the Secretary of the In- 
terior—to the numerous scattered Geological Survey field offices with almost 
no discretion to make decisions on interagency matters and no common regional 
superior responsible for the total field effort of the Survey. Such a structure is 
like the 19th century battle fleet whose speed was determined by its slowest 
collier. Interagency cooperation and the making of integrated resource plans 


and programs are slowed down and hindered because sqme field officials have | ~ 


nee 
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no discretion to commit their agencies or no power to command a region-wide 
field staff. This handicap of uneven delegation of field authority, of variation 
in the degree of regional integration of agency structure and of differing regional 
boundaries for field administration applies to water, land and mineral agencies. 

Yet we must note that during the last few years improvement, real though 
slow, has been made in bureau-field patterns of structure and powers. The De- 
partment of the Interior, which had remained the most highly centralized of 
the major resource departments, awoke in the early forties to the need to over- 
come some of these administrative lags. Thus the Bureau of Reclamation has 
been changed, since 1948, from a highly centralized, Denver-directed agency, 
to a fairly decentralized and regionally oriented structure. The old General 
Land Office has at last been pulled out of its hard cocoon of centralized, inert, 
legalistic red tape and is in process of metamorphosis into an active, on-the- 
ground resource management agency with a new name—the Bureau of Land 
Management—and with new leadership. The National Park Service, during 
the last decade, has regionalized and to some extent decentralized. Within the 
past six months the Bureau of Mines has reconsidered its structure and re- 
distributed its powers in the light of a decentralized conception of field needs. 
The Corps of Engineers has long given its District and Division Engineers 
large initiative and responsibility in the design and construction of river struc- 
tures. In the Department of Agriculture the Forest Service under Gifford 
Pinchot’s leadership pioneered the movement for efficient, decentralized, on- 
the-ground resource management. That lead has been followed by the Soil 
Conservation Service, which shares with it the major burden of active land and 
watershed resource work within the Department of Agriculture. 


HI. DEVELOPMENT AND MANAGEMENT OF WATER-IN-THE-CHANNEL 


A second defect in the current situation is the friction and disjointedness of 
the structure that deals with the water-in-the-channel problems. This is well 
illustrated by the situation in the Pacific Northwest where there are thrco 
major construction and operating agencies: The Corps of Engineers, the Bureau 
of Reclamation and the Bonneville Power Administration. A fourth, the Federal 
Power Commission, shares in river planning, though its actual interest has 
been principally concentrated on the hydroelectric phases of water planning. 
But sound river plans and operations also depend on the hydrologic and 
stream data developed by the Geological Survey which installs and operates 
stream gages, studies ground water supplies, makes topographic maps, locates 
dam sites, etc. This is a creaky, friction-producing structure. 

There is plenty of evidence that in the seventeen western states, where the 
Bureau and the Army operate on the same river systems, duplication in river 
planning and friction over jurisdictional matters develop. Years ago, when the 
Army kept to the lower parts of the rivers and concerned itself chiefly with 
harbor and channel work and the Bureau stayed in the semi-arid hinterland 
on the upper basins, they got along amicably because they did not compete. 
Each was then chiefly concerned with special water purposes. Today they sre 
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both multiple-purpose oriented and system-wide conscious. This laudable de- 
parture from single purpose, single project obsession nevertheless multiplies 
the jurisdictional problems in planning, timing and operations. The Corps of 
Engineers has moved upstream while the Bureau moves toward the sea, each 
seeking to stake out its claim for construction and operation of major multiple 
purpose works. The result has been a state of latent warfare which, despite the 
pressure for harmony induced by the threat of an Authority, sometimes breaks 
out into the open as it did in the Missouri and the Central Vallies and, more 
recently, over Foster Creek and Hells Canyon Dams on the Columbia. Al- 
though during the past year a truce has been signed between the Departments . 
of the Interior and the Army which amicably divides the potential construction 
jobs in the Columbia River basin, comparable pacification has not been attained 
in the Central Valley or the Southwest. Peace on this front, even if it may be 
assumed to last, will not solve the conflict issues that are bound to arise in the 
operation of an hydraulically and electrically interlocked system of river struc- 
tures. The planning and operation of a system of river structures is the job of a 
single administrative organization, as the Hoover Commission concluded a year 
ago. Voluntary cooperation on the technical level—of which there has been a 
great deal—is not enough. The flowing channel waters of any river system con- 
stitute a great single force which demands unified human manipulation for its 
best utilization. 

Where there have been created special hydroelectric transmission agencies 
for wheeling energy from the Bureau- and Army-operated generators to the ~ 
market load centers, as is true in the Columbia River valley and in one part of 
the Southwest, there is a third party to this vital interest in the manipulation 
of the ‘“‘water-in-the-channel.” An agency such as the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration builds the transmission lines and sub-stations, finds the customers 
to buy the power and collects the revenue that makes possible the repayment 
of a large proportion of the reimbursable features of the Federal river structures. 
It must “pay out” but it has no control over the costs of the water-in-the- 
channel structures or of the operation of the generator facilities, and no final 
right to fix the rates for electric energy developed at Army-built structures.‘ 

The design of generating facilities has an integral functional relation to the 
technical characteristics of the transmission system. Faults on the transmission 
system will have a vital effect on the switch~yards through which the generating 
plant and transmission system are connected and on the generator installations. 
There is a reciprocal relationship when trouble occurs in the generating plants, 
that may disrupt service to the customers of the transmission agency. Space 
does not permit other illustrations of the organic-like nexus that binds electric 


4 The Federal Power Commission determines the rates, as it also allocates the joint 
costs among the several purposes on the Army built dams, and approves the power facili- . 
ties to be installed in structures built by the latter agency. It has no comparable rate mak- 
ing or cost allocating functions for river projects built by the Bureau of Reclamation. 
This difference in jurisdiction is an accident of history and makes no sense in river system 
planning and control. . 
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transmission interests with those of design, construction, and operation of the 
dams and reservoirs. 

If in contrast we look again at the Tennessee Valley Authority, we will find 
that its most signal contributions to Federal administrative experience lie, first, 
in the manner in which it has handled water resources, and second, in its inter- 
meshing in over-all regional terms of all of its resource development and utiliza- 
tion programs. 

Let us first examine its work as a water agency. There are a few limitations 
on its water functions. It is not generally realized that it still shares with the 
Corps of Engineers and the Coast Guard some of the water-in-the-channel 
duties. The Corps designs, operates and maintains the locks in the navigation 
structures on the main Tennessee; it builds the levees that are necessary for 
supplementary flood control protection at Chattanooga; it still makes studie: 
and local flood control plans for the tributaries where the works required do not 
involve dam construction; it must give its consent to the building of structures 
affecting navigation along or across the streams while the TVA gives a second 
review for all the purposes within its jurisdiction; and the Army continues to 
regulate the clearances of bridges and the operation of draw spans. These dupli- 
cations of navigation and flood control functions are wasteful and irritating, but 
the Army shows no sign of voluntary retreat on the Tennessee front and 
Congress has not yet compelled it. 

A second minor duplication results from the transfer from the Army to the 
Coast Guard in 1937 of the mapping of sailing lines and the placing of channcl 
markers on the main Tennessee. Though TVA’s maintenance staff constantly 
patrol the river, and its engineers collect the data essential to the marking of 
channels and the mapping of sailing lines, the Coast Guard maintains three 
depots and a small staff on the Tennessee for these navigation functions. 

The rest of the water-in-the-channel functions on the Tennessee system have 
been wholly under TVA jurisdiction. It has been charged with the constructicn 
of a system of dams and reservoirs on the main river and its tributaries which 
would provide a nine-foot channel with appropriate water supply to maintain 
it from the mouth near Paducah to Knoxville, and would aid in controlling 
destructive floods on the Tennessee and in the Mississippi drainage. The origi- 
nal TVA authorized not separate projects but a system of river structures based 
upon a unified plan of development for the whole basin. Out of this has come 
an integrated system of nine main river dams and reservoirs, fifteen storaze 
reservoirs on the tributaries, and five smaller tributary dams owned by Alcoa 
which, under agreement with TVA, are operated as integral parts of the Federal 
river structures.’ Some minor additions to the system are anticipated, but the 
major river structures needed for its water management job have been built. 

To obtain maximum multiple-purpose benefits from this system requires thc 
accurate conceptualization at the time it is designed of the part that each co n- 
pleted structure is to play. This would be a matter requiring great care were 


5 Four of the TVA owned tributary dams and one of the main river dams were sequi ‘cc 
by purchase from the Tennessee Electric Co., when that system was purchased. 
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flood control or navigation the sole objectives, but when to these purposes are | 
added hydroelectricity, malaria control and fisheries, forethought is especially 
demanded. (If the Tennessee were a western stream, irrigation would have to 
be added and malaria might be subtracted.) In the calculation of design char- 
_acteristics as well as in planning reservoir operating rule curves TVA has not 
been under the kind of special loyalty to one or a few purposes that the older 
water agencies so often have shown. To be sure the statute on which it rests 
gives specific priorities to navigation and flood control, but there is no tradi- 
tional allegiance to blinker the process of adjustment so as also to prevent the 
maximum reconciliation with other purposes. 

We can perhaps see the significance of integrated management of all the 
water-in-the-channel functions if we briefly indicate the administrative struc- 
ture and operating practices TVA has developed for this purpose. First, notice 
that, in its organization under the General Manager, the Chief Engineer has 
been entrusted with carrying out the water use priorities established by the 
Board. It is to him, and his Water Control Planning unit, that the Board looks 
for advice in setting the rule curves for each reservoir based upon the allocations 
made therein for each of the several water purposes. The Water Control Plan- 
ning Division has been detached from any operating connection with any 
special water use. The power function is administered by a Power Manager 
who stands apart from the organization under the Chief Engineer and thus 
removes from him any temptation to distort plans for water use in favor of the 
revenue producing hydro-electric utilization. The head of the Water Planning 
Division chairs a continuing water policy committee of three (one member 
from Power and the other from Health) which strives to resolve any conflicts 
between the several water purposes. The chairman circularizes all TVA depart- 
ments in advance of any meeting to invite their representatives if their interests 
are affected by the agenda before the Committee. Recommendations on use 
policies go to the Chief Engineer, who, in the absence of unanimity, makes the 
decision. 

Next, TVA’s day-to-day operating arrangements further exemplify how ad- 
ministrative structure may be directed toward unbiased adjustment of pur- 
poses. When reservoir operations confront problems not covered by rule curves 
or by specific instructions, the issues are resolved by the head of the River 
Control Section in the Water Planning Department, who is connected by 
leased wire with the operator of each reservoir.“ He makes the decision when 
some unforeseen mosquito control, navigation or other problem requires a 
quick change in the level of a reservoir. 

During the flood season, when a major storm is on its way, it is the Chief 
Engineer’s organization that takes command. By confining heavy precipitation 
in this valley to the period between mid-December and April 1st and by routing 
storms over a definite pathway, Nature has made possible reasonably accurate 
forecasts, of both long and short range. These forecasts are made by a meteoro- 
logical unit maintained at Knoxville by the Weather Bureau. During a flood 


6 The operating crews at the dams,are in respect to other matters under the direction 
of the Power Manager. 
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period it works closely with the engineers of the Water Planning Division, 
making possible three daily changes of water control program in any or all of 
the reservoirs if forecasts and rain and stream gauge reports so indicate. The 
whole watershed is dotted with gauges from which reports pour into the Water 
Planning Division each day (some at two hour intervals), making it possible to 
watch carefully the actual run-off conditions confronting each reservoir in the 
system. Experimental studies of rates of water flow in the channels and the 
reservoirs between significant points in the whole river system, together with 
the quantitative forecasts and the reports of run-off on each segment of the 
watershed, make possible the development of operating plans to get the flood 
past the critical points in the valley with least damage. As the heavy rains 
sweep up from the Gulf of Mexico and begin falling upon the flat lower valley, 
the down-stream reservoirs are opened for rapid evacuation. Because it requires 
an interval of from two to three days for the storm to reach the high slopes o” 
the up-stream tributaries, the reservoirs on the latter can be lowered so tha: 
when the rains hit the upper country these reservoirs will have maximum 
storage space to catch the run-off and ease the demand on the main stem 
reservoirs down in the lower valley. 

It is impossible here to describe the intricate sequences in the manipulation 
of the system of reservoirs that may be involved in mastering a single flood- 
menacing storm, or to trace the seasonal schedules and interrelationships 
among the units of the system for electric power production, malaria contro! 
and the spawning of fish. It is clear enough to any one who has examined 
TVA’s water-in-the-channel operations that a great river system of control 
structures cannot be satisfactorily operated on the basis of inter-agency agree- 
ments, written or oral. Written guides and instructions are important for 
“normal” non-emergency operating conditions, but when the unexpected 
happens or the crisis conditions (which are the essence of great floods) must be 
met, a single center of decision which will evaluate the current facts and give 
the orders for manipulating each affected part of the entire river system is 
essential. Even for reconciling the non-emergency conflicts between competiag, 
or partly competing uses, a single integrating, operating judgment is the best 
arrangement for water-in-the-channel functions. This will smooth out frictions 
and delays and minimize wastes in many of the processes of administration, 
including the construction-design phases. 

I am convinced that the best development and management of the water-in- 
the-channel functions (including the hydroelectric transmission job) requires 
a single operating agency. Whatever happens to the Valley Authority proposal, 
a nationwide unified River Development Administration which absorbs the 
civilian functions of the Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
Bonneville Power Administration, the Southwest Power Authority, and the 
water planning tasks of the Federal Power Commission should be constituted 


IV. MANAGEMENT OF WATERSHED LAND 


Granting the significance of TVA in demonstrating the above proposition 
does it also follow that the function of water-shed conservation must be joine 
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in the same administrative organization? It may be answered that it does not, 
provided planning and program budgeting phases of land and water functions 
are Integrated. 

Watershed management does affect in a number of particulars the volume, 
timing and quality of the run-off which must be handled by the water-in-the- 
channel structures. Sometimes land management practices are of importance, 
but often they are of minor or no consequence for the design and operation of 
these engineering structures. The situation differs markedly from river basin 
to river basin, and even within the same river system. Within the Tennessee 
system (as in other river basins in this country) the greatest floods for which 
the large river structures must be planned would occur regardless of the com- 
pleteness with which the watershed lands were clothed with vegetation.” The 
coupling of land management functions, including the farm soil conservation 
programs, along with river development powers under the TVA was based 
largely on the assumption that only by this combination could the reservoirs 
be protected from rapid siltation. Strangely enough the danger of silt damage, 
except to structures on one of the small tributaries, seems to have been greatly 
exaggerated. TVA’s own silt studies indicate a very low rate of silt accretion.® 

But even assuming the existence of siltation menace, it would still not be 
necessary to place the land use management tasks within the same operating 
organization. There is no evidence that either in the Tennessee Valley or else- 
where the watershed management of National Forest wild lands by the Forest 
Service is any less efficient for water conservation purposes than is that of TVA 
over those parts of its watershed estate which it has retained for direct control. 
TVA has not hesitated to turn over large tracts of wild land adjacent to Na- 
tional Forests or National Parks to the Forest Service or the National Park 
Service for independent management. Evidence is not available to prove the 
superiority of the TVA financed (but State Extension Service administered) 
farm land conservation programs over the Soil Conservation Service’s work 
through local Soil Conservation Districts which it services. TVA has not been 
able to furnish accurate statistics showing the results that have been attained 


t In the arid West there are some small streams or tributaries where the principal source 
of flood waters is snow melt and where the soil texture is such that good watershed man- 
agement could probably greatly reduce or, in some cases, might eliminate spring floods. 

Soil permeability in these arid regions, increased by good vegetal cover, might care for 
all or part of a local flood menace. Similarly, restoration of vegetal cover on the mountain 
meadows of the inter-mountain region, and the brush covered slopes of the mountains in 
Southern California would prevent the mud-rock flows that have cursed the towns and vil- 
lages along the Wasatch front, in Southern Utah, and some of the Southern California 
cities, when heavy rainstorms descend in fury on these localized areas. 

8 On the Columbia River system no recent or adequate siltation studies exist, but such 
evidence as is available (as assembled by Consulting Engineer John Stevens for the Corps 
of Engineers at the time of the construction of Bonneville Dam) indicates no siltation 
danger to the main river structures. On the other hand, there can be no doubt that in the 
inter-mountain basins, in the southwest river systems and on some of the streams of the 
southeast, siltation is a very real menace to the longevity of river projects and the per- 
petuation of irreplaceable dam sites. 
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in its farm land conservation program. If we may credit Philip Selznick’s 
recently published study, the operation of this farm land conservation program 
has received very loose supervision from TVA and has in effect been the pro- 
gram of seven independent State Extension Services.’ 

There are some fundamental differences in essential administrative arrange- 
ments as between managing land resources, especially those of the “wild lands,” 
and handling “water-in-the-channel.”’ The latter is a liquid substance moving 
more or less rapidly in a constricted pathway and varying in volume and force 
with seasonal changes of climate. Confined to this common pathway is the 
energy it creates (except for the released hydroelectric energy transmitted from 
the generators), the freight it bears on its surface, the fish it nourishes in its 
depths. It requires a common master to organize and direct the intimate rela- 
tionships thus physically existing among its several uses. Nothing like this 
complexity or intimacy of physical relationships ties one part of the land surface 
of a whole river watershed to all other parts. Timber on a local watershed can 
be liquidated without interfering with the practice of sustained yield on a 
neighboring tributary. It is usually possible to exercise good grazing control and 
maintain good ground cover in one pasture, even though across the fence ill 
management has destroyed the grass and produced a sage brush waste. To be 
sure there are some problems of land management, such as fire control, pest or 
insect control, and some erosion situations that necessitate cooperation be- 
tween the managers of adjacent land units. But even these situations requiring 
joint administrative effort are local and do not embrace whole river basin 
watersheds. The essential administrative unit for direct wild land management 
is the grazing district, the ranger district, or a minor tributary watershed. Each 
has its peculiarities of topography, soil composition, forest and ground cover, 
temperature and precipitation. Infinite variability in the land resource requires 
great varlation in direct local management practices even while general social 
goals are pursued in common. 

The regional headquarters of a land management agency should only rarely 
be called upon to “direct” operations. It should be a coordinating, facilitating, 
advising and occasionally a checking unit for the field managers. In contrast to 
a river administration it does not need to order an action at some location high 
on the water-shed which will be felt in a physical management sense at every 
other point throughout the region. Its plans for physical structures are intended 
for localized management purposes, not as parts in an integrated service tied 
together in prospective daily operations for a whole watershed. 

The predominant body of knowledge and skills needed for land management 
differs markedly from those essential for the water-in-the-channel tasks. It is 
from the biological sciences that the fundamental facts and ideas are chiefly 
drawn for giving increased control over land resource use. The immediate users 
of the land resources are the farmers for the “tame lands,” the live-stock 
ranchers for the grazing and range lands and for the extensive forage resources 
in the timber of the National Forests, the loggers and saw-mill operators who 


° See Selznick, op. cit., pp. 124 ff. 
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buy and get out the timber, the hikers, campers, skiers, the hunters and fisher- 
men who tramp the woods and mountains and whip the streams for recreation. 
While there is some overlap, on the whole the clientele and the economic and 
social considerations of Federal land resource management differ markedly 
from those of the water-in-the-channel functions. As to the latter the shipping 
and water transport interests are concerned with navigation, the private co- 
operative and public electric distribution systems and the industrial consumers 
of large blocks of power are the immediate beneficiaries of hydroelectric energy, 
whereas the owners of land and structures on the flood plain, particularly con- 
centrated in the industrial sections of the larger urban centers, are the most 
substantial beneficiaries of flood control. Irrigation projects find ardent support 
from the railways, from town businessmen expecting increased trade, from the 
contractors who build the dams and canals, and from some of the agricultural 
interests. 

Operating consolidation of Federal land resource management tasks with 
water resources, whether under a Valley Authority or under a single national 
Resources Department is not essential, so long as provision is made for integrat- 
ing the planning and capital budget phases of land and water programs. The con- 
cept of an organic unity in nature which compels a single administrative entity 
for both aspects of resources is only partly true and may be overworked. This 
is the exaggeration into which the eloquent minority of the Hoover Commission 
falls’ Messrs. Acheson, Pollock and Rowe play tunes with the notion that the 
unity of nature constitutes a kind of “natural law” to which public administra- 

tion must structurally conform.!® This grossly over-simplifies both the facts of 
nature and the nature of administration. 

Unity and diversity coexist in the relationships among physical resources as 
among many other subjects of governmental function. What is important to 
note is the degree, the frequency and the character of the unification needed, 
and the varying administrative structures and methods most appropriate for 
the particular administrative objectives. If a group of differing but interrelated 
activities has constant need of joint attention in its day-to-day functioning, then 
clearly the administrative structure required is one which will permit day-to-day 
direction with day-to-day communication up and down the line of command. 
If, however, the activities are on the whole capable of efficient daily conduct with 
only occasional consultation about the joint relationships or “unity” matters, 
lesser organizational closeness of control is indicated. There are many differing 
degrees of administrative coordination required for these differing but oc- 
casionally related tasks of management. There are moreover “pulsating” 
changes in the need for relatedness—sometimes much joint attention is re- 
quired, sometimes slight. The concept of “planning” coordination as distin- 
guished from “operating” coordination assumes that effective joint attention 
shall be given to interrelationships (unities) when basic policies and principal 
programs to implement them are being decided. My criticism, therefore, of 


10 See Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, De- 
partment of the Interior (Washington, 1949), pp. 69 ff. 
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both the Valley Authority advocates and the Hoover Commission minority 
thesis is that neither sufficiently distinguishes those “unities” that require an 
identical “operating” structure with the same directing superior from other 
“unities” that can be well satisfied by a common planning or other coordinating 
mechanism. 

Yet it is true that the Valley Authority is the only Federal device that has as 
yet satisfactorily filled that common regional planning need for water and land 
resource development. It has not only done a good job in this matter, but it has 
had unique success in communicating to the staff in its several divisions a re- 
markable understanding of the total situation in the Valley and much sensitive 
perception of the interrelated interests among the many facets of the whole 
Authority program. However, it does not appear, on the basis of Selznick’s 
data, to have broken through the Farm Bureau myopia and the Extension 
Service orientation of its Agricultural Relations Department, in the handling 
of its land use programs on Valley farms, its care of reservoir-displaced persons, 
and its water-shed purchase and management policies. If there is to be a serious 
search for alternative modes of organizing Federal resource administration, as 
there ought to be, the regional planning function which TVA has provided 
must be recognized. 


V. NATIONAL AND INTER-REGIONAL INTERESTS 


I am reluctant to approve the transplantation of Valley Authorities to all the 
major river watersheds because of the difficulties I believe such a blanketing of 
authorities would bring to the adjustment of inter-regional problems and the 
pursuit of national interests. A river system watershed region, or any other 
regional area, is not adequate for a self-contained unit of government. We must 
not lose sight of the inter-regional interests and conflicts which will certainly 
arise when we split the job of resource development among these valley entities. 
There would then be required a national administrative organization divorced 
from particular Valley Authority allegiance which could make the administra- 
tive adjustments required and could effectively spearhead the changes in con- 
gressional policy which would inevitably be needed from time to time. Behind 
the several Valley Authorities will develop tremendous political “oomph”; par- 
ticular interests adhering to each of the many programs will build alliances 
with the local congressional delegations. An Authority will be constan:ly 
tempted to use these alliances to break presidential restraint exercised in the 
interest of inter-regional adjustment or national objectives. The localist ethos 
which determines congressional behavior under our check and balance system 
makes peculiarly likely this union of local interest groups under the Authority 
aegis. We may thus get a new and uncontrollable sectionalism, pulling us apart 
at a time when from the standpoint of both our domestic and international 
interests we must be increasingly guided in public administration by national 
policies and goals. If the Valley Authority mechanism becomes standard, then 
certainly we must drastically revamp the national executive structure on the 
domestic front to equip the President with the administrative arrangements for 
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‘mastering his own establishment. I find it very difficult to reconceive an execu- 
tive organization in which this would have reasonable assurance of attainment. 

With few exceptions the advocates of the Authority plan have ignored this 
basic issue. Because of national and inter-regional interests which I shall 
presently illustrate as part of my case against the Authority schemes, the least 
change required would involve the creation of a super-cabinet department able 
to command the headquarters staff services of all the resource bureaus in the 
Department of the Interior, at least the similar facilities of the Forest Service, 
the Soil Conservation Service, the Farmers Home Administration, the old AAA 
unit of the Production and Marketing Administration, the Bureau of Plant 
Industry and Soils, the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine and 
probably other scientific and credit functional units of the present Department 
of Agriculture, and part of the staff facilities of the Department of Commerce 
recently pointed toward area development and furnishing technical assistance 
to small business. These bureaus in these departments would have to be reduced 
to a functional staff relationship for servicing the Valley Authority units 
through the super-cabinet chief exercising line control over the latter. This may 
not be an impossible task, but I am very doubtful about its accomplishment, 
and therefore I should prefer to try an alternative scheme built on the essential 
principles of our existing executive organization and on incipient changes al- 
ready under way. 

We should remind ourselves that, regardless of the administrative need of 
regionalized units of executive agencies so important for the planning and 
execution, of resource objectives, our basic cultural tendencies are in the direc- 
tion of national uniformity of social needs. The national and international 
interest in the location, extraction, use and ownership of physical resources is 
strikingly illustrated by the part which fissionable materials are destined to 
play in human welfare. All of us acknowledge that national and international 
interests must have right of way over regional considerations in deciding how 
and by whom these materials shall be taken from the earth, processed and used. 
The whole conservation “problem” in this material so transcends all regional 
interests that no one, least of all David Lilienthal, is suggesting that develop- 
ment and management of these resources be delegated to a Valley Authority. 

This is not a typical case, yet there are aspects of resource management in 
every material which call for national action, not only by Congress but by the 
national executive officers who serve the President. Our mineral resources, for 
example, are not renewable and many of them exist in limited quantities. There 
is clearly a national concern with reference to their exploitation and utilization, 
which, however well expressed in congressional statutes, will require for its ad- 
ministrative fulfillment and control some kind of national executive entity to 
furnish supervision and to inaugurate the research in extraction techniques, 
processing and use so as to maximize and prolong the life of these exhaustible 
and ofttimes irreplaceable resources. No matter how ingenious we may be in 
decentralizing operating authority so that it will improve management by 
making the jobs more “manageable” and by giving attention to diversities, 
there is still a clear case for an administrative center at the national level to act 
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for the President and the Congress in the interest of national policy. To do this 
it must have ultimate power to curb, to advise, to give technical aid, and if 
necessary to withdraw administrative power from the regional establishment 
through which we should seek to accomplish the bulk of the operating jobs. 

The case for centralized administrative supervision may be illustrated from 
the renewable resource group. The Forest Service maintains its great Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison. It is expensively staffed with a large corps of 
chemists, physicists, research engineers and others. It is equipped with ma- 
chines, contrivances and space costing millions of dollars. To duplicate that. 
staff and plant in every regional area to serve the several Valley Authorities 
would be economically indefensible. Even though certain wood laboratory 
problems may well be handled in smaller specialized regional laboratories 
there are obvious economies in the use of central laboratory and research facil- 
ities for a great deal of the research which is so essential to good and progres- 
sively improved resource management of every sort. The Forest Service in othcr 
research needs, the Soil Conservation Service, the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the Corps of Engineers use both centralized and field research units to solve their 
research problems. Sometimes it is found that one regional laboratory can do 
the chief research for a number of regions—as illustrated by the heavy equis- 
ment laboratory in Portland which services all the Forest Service regions. Tie 
magnificent Denver laboratory does both the basic and most of the applied 
research that has made possible the success of such stupendous structures as 
Boulder and Grand Coulee Dams and it is being used to work out many difi- 
cult engineering problems of the Central Valley Project in California. 

These research facilities must be closely tied by administrative allegiance to 
all the regional engineering organizations that do the building and the resource 
managing. This would be very difficult if not impossible with a series of in.le- 
pendent Valley Authorities. 

But there are other administrative needs also which, regardless of the vray 
we organize for resource management in the field, ought to be performed by 
national centers of administration. Within the limits of congressional policy 
these centers must devise the functional standards of quality, quantity, va- 
riety and cost for similar programs performed in all the river basins of the land. 
Such standards must be based in part upon national interests. Look, for exam- 
ple, at the case of timber resources. Soil and climate differ greatly from regior 
to region in their relation to timber production. More rapid growth can be ob- 
tained with less effort and cost in the southeastern part of the United State 
than in Idaho or in most other parts of the Rocky Mountain area. Decisicn 
concerning the intensiveness of forest management made by a regional agenes 
might be thoroughly unjustified in the light of comparative facts in all rezior 
and in terms of over-all national costs and policy. It is likely to be good publi 
policy to spend most heavily for intensive timber management where fores 
production per unit of investment will be high. It may even be wise to manat 
some low-producing timber areas primarily for watershed protection, grazir 
or recreation. 

Congress cannot develop the measuremerft of the many variable factors r. 
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lating to resources which is necessary for building management standards. This 
task cannot be safely performed by isolated or competing regional adminis- 
trative agencies, whether of the Authority or the traditional pattern. It must 
be the job of a central administrative organization which utilizes the data and 
insight developed throughout the entire national experience. 

The hydroelectric resource illustrates another kind of inter-regional interest. 
It is to the regional interest to obtain the benefit of low power rates which re- 
flect the low cost at which power can be developed in a particular region, 
such as the Pacific Northwest, as compared with other regions. There is, how- 
ever, a national interest in preventing undue inter-regional price competition 
in power rates. The reconciliation of these conflicting interests requires an over- 
all national executive view which is absent even today. Space does not permit 
exploration of the inter-regional problems raised by the diversion, actual and 
potential, of water from one river system like the Columbia which possesses a 
surplus, to a water deficient region; of the complications increasingly to be an- 
ticipated as the economic transmission distance for electricity—already 500 
miles—increases. But these are important ‘questions transcending single river 
basins. 


VI. RECASTING OF THE TRADITIONAL ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 


In searching for alternatives to the Valley Authority we ought not to abandon 
but should improve the functional principles on which our national executive 
structure rests. We should be guided by a goal which will include the attain- 
ment of comprehensive and regionally-integrated resource programs while 
simultaneously affording balanced development as between regions. The goal 
must include the attainment of minimum national standards of resource con- 
servation and use in all the river basins (or other regional areas) of the United 
States. Oux-nroblem is to find ways of remolding and completing our traditional 
functional pattern so as to repeat in all parts of the country those significant 
advances achieved by the TVA, while forestalling or adjusting inter-regional 
conflicts and inequities. 

As suggested above there are many values implicit in the traditional vertical 
bureau and departmental mode of organizing national administration. By way 
of summary these may be said to include: (1) greater assurance that similar 
treatment will be accorded similar problems throughout the nation; (2) the 
utilization of central staff services and research or laboratory facilities that 
cannot be afforded in each regional area; and (3) the restraint of sectionalist or 
provincialist tendencies which in this and other countries have often injured 
administrative efficiency and prejudicially distorted the fulfillment of policies 
in the national and international interest. 

Four inter-locked steps in structural change are essential: (1) A regrouping 
of departmental services so as to give more coherent and unified operating 
agencies for the several major resource clusters; (2) the more general use of 
decentralized regional field services; (3) completion of the intra-departmental 
coordinating arrangements in the field and in Washington now incipiently but 
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too slowly developing within the Departments of Agriculture and the Interior; 
and (4) the location in each regional area of a representative of the Office of the 
President reporting to a Resource Field Service Division who will lead the inter- 
departmental planning and capital budget programming of resource develop- 
ment on a region-wide basis. | 

The Hoover Commission has already charted the outlines for revamping the 
departmental clusters to secure better management. On the water phase, which 
is our chief interest, its plan for the creation of a new Water Development Serv- 
ice is a major contribution toward a desirable alternative. This would group 
civilian functions now performed by the Corps of Engineers with those of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the Bonneville Power Administration, the Southwest 
Power Authority, and the Power Division of the Department of the Interior. 
It would give the major water-in-the-channel activities a fitting administra- 
tive vehicle for coordinated performance. The majority ought to have accepted 
the minority view that the river planning and Federal project rate-makiny 
functions of the Federal Power Commission should also be transferred to this 
new agency, for these are duties involving unnecessary duplication. 

Two other minor amalgamations would have been beneficial, namely (1) tbe 
Coast Guard channel-marking and mapping on the rivers, and (2) the water 
data-collecting duties of the Geological Survey. Elimination of the Coast Guard 
on the rivers would cut out unnecessary duplication, because the river maintc- 
nance forces of the Water Development Service will have to perform some of 
these services and could handle all of them with no appreciable increase in cost. 

The proposal to transfer the Geological Survey functions will meet with more 
legitimate objection. It will be said that the business of collecting and evaluat- 
ing stream flow and other water data should be performed by an agency not 
biased by construction functions. This position would be sound if the Geolog- 
ical Survey had really been used for this purpose with any completeness. Bui. 
the sad fact is that the Geological Survey, through no fault of its own, has never 
had enough money to gather the essential information required for a large 
proportion of river projects when these were authorized by Congress. Congress 
and the river construction agencies have barged ahead with their construction 
plans. The Corps and the Bureau of Reclamation have thrown small sums to the 
Survey to scramble together, after the fact, such supplementary data as could 
be obtained in the short periods before structure designs have had to be frozen. 
Ever since the National Resources Committee’s Water Resources Committee 
published its report on “Deficiencies in Hydrologic Data,” Congress has been 
repeatedly told of the urgency of more complete hydrologic information to pre- 
vent the wastes of over- or under-building on the streams. But the Survey stil 
weeps in vain for funds with which to meet its responsibilities. It seems time t: 
try another tack, and give to the unified construction organization, which wi! 
fall heir to the influence over Congress of its several predecessors, the full re 
sponsibility of getting the funds so as to obtain the water facts on which : 
should base its plans. 

The other major departmental regrouping of resource tasks that will vital] 
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affect the case of needed field coordination with water resource activities re- 
lates to the wild public lands. Again the Hoover Commission report offers a way 
(or two ways—if we include the vigorous minority recommendation) of doing 
this by amalgamating the Forest Service with the Bureau of Land Management 
into a new operating agency in the Department of Agriculture. Small doubt 
exists that an amalgamation of the land'management functions of these services 
is essential (whatever department gets them) both for operating the land func- 
tions and for making easier the correlation, through an interdepartmental 
planning structure, of water with land programs where such correlation is 
indicated. 


VII. INTRADEPARTMENTAL REGIONAL COORDINATION 


Given the rationalization of the Departments of Agriculture and of the 
Interior and the withdrawal of civilian engineering jobs from the Army, effi- 
cient regional resource management will be much easier to attain. So far as 
water resource operations are concerned, if the Hoover Commission plan is 
accepted, the major tasks will be correlated within a single Water Development 
Service. With a generously decentralized field organization for each major river 
basin there is no good reason why the TVA mode of developing and of operating 
water facilities cannot be universalized. i i 

But the matching of TVA’s contributions of greatly heightened awareness 
of the total regional situation among Federal resource field officers and the 
timing of land and mineral programs to the mutual advantage of all resources 
Federally controlled or influenced call for two permanent new centers of regional 
field coordination. The first of these is an extension of departmental structure 
to the field. l 

At this point two subordinate alternatives are possible. The simplest seche- 
matic plan would be to abolish in the Departments of the Interior and of Agri- 
culture the present line-authority bureaus, and to create regional departmental 
administrators to take charge within their several areas of all the programs of 
all the resource bureaus having field operations. The traditional bureaus, under 
this arrangement, would retreat to a strictly staff status. The regional depart- 
mental administrator would then be fully responsible for planning, program- 
ming, budgeting, controlling and operating. Assuming the further functional 
rationalization of these two departments along the lines proposed by the Hoover 
Commission report, such a plan would present two major administrative struc- 
tures for resource management in each region as against the single Valley 
Authority or as contrasted with the present eight separate bureaus in Interior 
plus the four principal action agencies in Agriculture." The problem of master- 

‘ing the federal programs in the region would be enormously simplified for there 
would be left, so far as field correlation is concerned, simply the correlation 
of the work of the two Departments. This alternative would retain Washing- 
ton administrative controls in the hands of the two respective Secretaries, who, 


_ 1 Of course one of the eight Interior agencies, Indian Affairs, would be transferred out 
of the resource Departments. 
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buttressed by their revamped headquarters functional staff offices, would set 
the national standards, perform the central research services, provide the in- 
spectorates for performance, audit, ete., and keep the interregional resource 
issues in hand. 

The regional departmental administrators would perforce require large field 
staff establishments to develop and operate their many programs. Special 
organizational devices and self-denying practices would be required to prevent 
the administrators from the typical absorption in the day-to-day problems at 
the expense of long range, integrated region-wide planning and programming 
functions which are so urgently needed. 

This design, like that of the Valley Authority, should include as many 
vocational, consumer and state official advisory boards as may be useful in 
sensitizing the administrator of the Department to the impact of Federal pro- 
grams on those vitally affected by them. Advisory participation in the adminis- 
trative process was invented long before the Valley Authority, though its fu.l 
and proper utilization has been very imperfectly practiced. 

Attractive as is this alternative to the Authority plan, obstacles to its poli- 
ical and administrative feasibility seem tremendous. It would arouse on a 
nation-wide scale the opposition of every client interest of the extant operating 
bureaus in the two Departments. For this plan would have to be adopted simu1- 
taneously on a nation-wide basis and would call for drastic reconstruction of 
the whole current departmental scheme. The Valley Authority has the political 
feasibility that it can be created in one basin at a time, and thus shear off power 
from established bureaus piecemeal. Until it has blanketed a large part of the 
country it leaves existing bureaus functioning elsewhere as before. 

To concentrate so much regional authority in a single departmental Ad- 
ministrator would also invite the demand that this job be made a political one, 
with a political Assistant Secretary to fill it. So to staff it would greatly en- 
danger its administrative success. It is very probable, for example, that a re- 
gional Administrator for the Department of the Interior would be named by 
the President (or the National Party Committee Chairman) and that a region 
like the Pacific Northwest would be administered by a lame duck Goverr.or, 
Senator or Congressman. (A similar danger undoubtedly exists for new Vailey 
Authorities. The unique circumstances attending the birth of the TVA in 1933 
are not likely to be repeated.) 

The administrative difficulties in perfecting such a drastic reconstruction of 
operating machinery and practice would be great, though probably not insu ve- 
able. To pick apart and reassemble the functional divisions of the present 
(and transferred-in) bureaus of each of the Departments into effective ana 
manageable regional operating entities, and to give them proper functionai 
staff relationships with a reconstituted departmental galaxy of Washinstor 
functional program staff offices will be no easy task. Yet it may be assumed tha: 
in time it could be successfully accomplished. While the complexities of develop- 
ing the appropriate adjustments of functional and line relationships for thi: 
monolithic operating department plan would be much greater than for eve: 
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the largest existing bureau, the basic principles developed heretofore could 
probably be successfully applied after some cost in trial and error. 

Assuming the successful replacement of the traditional bureau structure 
by this new area departmental operating agency, would the regional adminis- 
trator be so connected with the client group pressures adhering to the water 
development-construction programs that he could respond adequately to the 
ofttimes complementary or conflicting interests of the land, mineral and (in 
regions like the Pacific Northwest) anadromous fish resources? A monolithic 
operating structure inhibits the presentation of internal conflict issues for secre- 
tarial readjustment. These will have been decided within the regional adminis- 
tration and will usually not rise to the surface for secretarial decision. If they 
are resolved in response to the major social forces which adhere to the regional 
departmental administration, the “minority” interests—land, fisheries and 
minerals—deprived of separate organizational status cannot so effectively pose 
issues for mediation and adjustment which run counter to the water develop- 
ment constellation. 

These considerations make for a preference for the second alternative to 
give departmental unity of resource policy and program in the field, namely, 
the completion and perfection of the field integrating devices already taking 
shape for the two major resource departments. 

Four years ago the Secretaries of Agriculture and of the Interior located in 
the Missouri and the Columbia River Basins their own departmental spokes- 
men.” Each secretarial representative is assisted by a committee of field offi- 
cers of the several operating bureaus of their respective Departments. Roughly, 
their assignments have been to prepare long-term department-wide programs 
for the two regions, and in the process to bring into harmony and synchroniza- 
tion the regional programs of the several bureaus in each Department. 

The Interior representative is clothed with less authority than his counter- 
part in the Department of Agriculture, and his status, which limits his pro- 
gram correlation function, is officially merely that of the chairman of a field 
committee composed of operating agency representatives.“ Yet despite this 
fact and despite the inability of the Secretary of the Interior to swing his 


12 Interior created six field committees—plus one for Alaska—in August, 1948, and 
named a secretarial representative as chairman for each. Information on which this dis- 
cussion is based is drawn from the experience of the structure for the Pacific Northwest. 
Secretary Brannan has also recently selected a third regional representative to cover the 
Southwest, with headquarters at Salt Lake City. 

13 During the first two years of the oldest of these regional coordination efforts, that in 
the Pacific Northwest, the Secretary had no representative. It was the committee alone 
which was charged with coordinating responsibility, but it leaned heavily upon the sug- 
gestions and staff assistance of an Executive Director. The latter’s position was highly 
anomalous because of his staff tie to the Secretary’s Washington office and his subordinate 
status to the Field Committee as its employee. This situation was cleared late in 1948 when 
the Executive [Director was appointed permanent chairman of the committee and as the 
Secretary’s representative reported to WERIEAB EON through the Departmental Program 
Committee Chairman. 
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Washington bureau headquarters people into hearty support of this field cor- 
relation program (especially before the presidential election of 1948) a signifi- 
cant beginning has been made. A number of minor successes in the way of intra- 
departmental interagency adjustment of conflicting programs have been 
achieved. A regional departmental six-year program has been drafted and ap- 
proved and is now undergoing its second annual revision. In the fall of 1949 a 
department-wide budget for the region, drafted by the field committee under 
the chairman’s guidance, was presented by Assistant Secretary Davidson to 
the Bureau of the Budget. True, it followed the review of the several bureau 
budget presentations and thus came too late to be most effective. Nevertheless 
it was an unprecedented event in the history of our traditional Federal depart- 
ments. It is confidently expected that the second regional Department of the 
Interior budget, now undergoing preparation, will be heard both by the de- 
partmental budget-reviewing officials in Washington and by the Bureau of the 
Budget in advance of the separate bureau requests for field programs in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Before this effort at intradepartmental integration of plans and programs 
for resource management will fully succeed in its mission, there must be many 
changes in bureau structure and practice.4 A more even delegation of field 
authority to the several regional bureau chiefs must take place, and the delega- 
tions must be broad enough to permit field decisions in making adjustments in 
plans and programs without constant resort to Washington. Since programs 
are fully crystallized in periods of budget preparation it is of special importance 
that the regional representatives of each bureau have genuine initiatory discre- 
tion and responsibility for field budget proposals. It is also of great importance 
that the required periods for budget estimating be synchronized among tnt 
several agencies so that they may be reviewed together, as to proposed maio 
program additions or modifications, first by the departmental regional repre 
sentatives and their field committees and then by the presidential field repre 
sentative and staff, presently to be discussed. A second annual simultaneor 
field review will be essential because when Congress completes its appropri: 
tions and headquarters allocations have been changed to meet the reductio: 
(or, rarely, the additions) made by the Congress, anticipated programs w 
have to be modified. Such changes may have important interagency reperci - 
sions, which will need adjustment. 

The Hoover Commission recommendations for enhancing the Secretar: : 


4 In Interior bureaus have responded, albeit reluctantly, in a number of import . 
instances during the past four years. The highly centralized and nonregionalized Bur .i 
of Mines has at last regionalized and clothed its regional chiefs with real power. The O 
of Indian Affairs has been moving in the same direction since late in 1946 and is ma “2: 
genuine headway toward a responsible, decentralized field structure. The Bureau of ] rl 
Management, through new leadership in Washington and in the field, has in the pasi + 93 
years rapidly pushed forward into an active decentralized land management organize vn 
The Bureau of Reclamation burst the bonds of the Chief Engineer at Denver durin ¿+e 
War, and it has continued to feed to the regional and district Engineers more and -: ‘« 
power to plan and carry through their irrigation functions. 
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power over his operating bureaus, particularly by making the Secretary instead 
of a particular bureau legally responsible for programs, would greatly facilitate 
the above listed changes. This would be of special importance in the Department 
of the Interior which could then shed its “holding company” status and become 
a genuine agency for integrated management. 

Experience also points to a few essential changes in the status and powers of 
the departmental regional representative. While there doubtless remain many 
problems of discovery and invention in the development of these new area co- 
ordinators for whole departments, we may set down a few essentials that must 
soon be forthcoming. Thus far, in both the Departments of the Interior and of 
Agriculture, the Secretary’s representative has in no sense been “the boss.” He 
has moved with great circumspection. He has been most meagerly staffed for 
purposes of bringing to him a free and full flow of information from the operat- 
ing agencies and for watching the ‘follow through” on agreed activities. The 
system of reporting, save for the Missouri Basin Interior office at Billings, is 
almost undeveloped. To provide an accurate, prompt, and frequent appraisal 
of program progress from every operating agency is indispensable to any corre- 
lation function. It takes not only agency willingness to do this but staff facili- 
ties both for it and for the secretarial representative, together with well designed 
reporting techniques. The secretarial representative needs specific authority 
to work this out, together with funds for the agencies and his office to make it 
work. 

It is no disparagement of Interior’s regional programming and budgeting in 
the Pacific Northwest noted above to observe that the Chairman, as the Secre- 
tary’s representative, has been in no position to exercise effective criticism in 
reviewing the program and budgetary proposals of the several agencies. When 
a clash between two or more agencies arises, he has been able to suggest com- 
promises and adjustments. But on program budget estimates he has had no 

authority to question items and inadequate means of knowing when to offer 
-either constructive or negative criticism. Undoubtedly the wide acquaintance 
of the Secretary’s representative with the programs of all the Federal resource 
agencies in the region, his extraordinary knowledge of the region, and his per- 
suasive competence have influenced the content of the regional program in 
ways difficult to measure. But something more is certainly needed. The least 
that should be given him is technical staff qualified to aid in furnishing effective 
criticism. , 

It is also clear that where conflicts of agency programs exist or impend, the 
factual studies and field surveys essential to their resolution and to the building 


16 Reorganization Plans Numbers 3 and 4, submitted to Congress on March 13, 1950, 
incorporate the Hoover Commission poliey for giving the Secretaries of the Interior and 
Agriculture responsibility for all programs, with minor exceptions, in their respective de- 
partments. The Congress permitted the Interior plan to become law, but the Senate vetoed 
the plan for Agriculture. It can only be a matter of time before the latter Department will 
be accorded the same treatment as Interior. 
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of a really comprehensive departmental plan either for a sub-basin or for the 
region should be launched on a departmental basis. The conflict on the Rogue 
River basin makes this clear. There the Bureau of Reclamation was arrayed on 
certain features against the Fish and Wild Life Service, the National Park 
Service, and, in a minor respect, the Bureau of Land Management. The factual 
studies essential to coping with the issues were undertaken separately by the 
several agencies without any advance comprehensive plan for the studies and 
without agreement of the factual areas to be explored. Data collection has 
dragged unevenly for several years because funds have been deficient in some 
agencies and adequate in others. The Secretary’s regional representative should 
be clothed with responsibility and funds to see that the surveys and studies 
are so mapped and prosecuted as to afford a completed factual analysis free of 
significant omissions, ample in coverage, authentic in quality, and finished on 
schedule. 

Ample facts will not always melt the obstacles to agreement. This too the 
Rogue River basin study clearly illustrates. But they are indispensable to 
the quest for adjustments and compromises that afford the greatest total utility 
to a multiple purpose river development program. Here again, Interior's 
experience might argue that the Secretary’s representative, the Chairman of 
the Field Committee, should be expected and even required to break the dead- 
lock of bureau intransigence by recommending to the Secretary the resolution 
of those aspects of a program which could not win full agency consensus. 


VIII. REGIONAL REPRESENTATIVES OF THE PRESIDENT 


This alternative to a Valley Authority will still be incomplete until the whole 
Federal resource interest in each region is given a focus higher than depart- 
mental management affords. There is only one executive center which can give 
this focus and that is the office of the President. Just as it has been necessary 
to find staff facilities within his immediate office to help him manage the execu- 
tive departments at Washington so will it be an essential for regional integre- 
tion of Federal plans and activities that some of his staff facilities be appropri- 
ately amplified on a regional basis. 

The River Basin Committees, now operating in the Missouri and Columbia 
Valley Regions, clearly do not meet this requirement. Stemming as thev dc 
from the central Federal Inter-Agency River Basin Committee (a voluntary 
interdepartmental committee) they, like their parent, have been impotent tc 
resolve interdepartmental jurisdictional disputes, or to build truly comprchcn 
sive, balanced regional plans. They have performed chiefly informational serv 
ices and have been of some value in formulating a few technical recommendations 
Their rotating chairmen give their respective departments the edge on pul. 
licity during their brief tenure of office.4* During the past two years the Colun 
bia Basin Inter-Agency Committee has widened the range of its interest i 


18 See also Henry Hart’s evaluation of the Missouri River Basin Committee in Put. 
Administration Review, Vol. 8, pp. 1-11 (Winter, 1948). 
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give initial attention to watershed problems. But the relative impotence of 
this body was clearly signalized by the manner in which it was ignored when 
the great 1948 flood was bringing disaster to people in the Columbia Valley. 
The job of Federal disaster assistance, reconstruction and planning was thrown 
to the Federal Works Agency, the Corps of Engineers, the Department of the 
Interior and the Housing and Home Finance Agency. The departmental repre- 
sentative of Agriculture participated in minor ways during the flood and in the 
collection of data on the damages as the waters receded. 

A field service unit at Washington in the Executive Office of the President 
will be required as the central focus for a group of regional presidential repre- 
sentatives whose assignment should provide the capstone for correlating in 
each region the total Federal interest in resource administration. It would be 
the job of the presidential field officers to bring into proper adjustment the 
plans and programs for water, land, mineral and energy resources of all the 
Federal departments and agencies, and to assist the departmental field repre- 
sentatives in articulating Federal with state and local policies. The latter task is 
inescapable if resource problems are to be met, because so much of the legal 
jurisdiction over all natural resources lies in state hands. 

There are of course no blueprints for such a new area management job, for 
reconciling it with departmental and agency operating functions, or for enlist~- 
ing the participating cooperation of the state. But the need is urgent. Adminis- 
trative invention will have to write a new set of job descriptions, relationships 
and procedures to distinguish this new level of area coordination from those 
with which we are familiar in the well-managed operating agency. But they 
` will probably resemble, albeit on a distinctly interdepartmental basis, the ar- 
. rangements now taking shape for the departmental field representatives. 
_ The success of the latter experiment will greatly smooth the way toward gear- 
ing into proper mesh the total Federal resource responsibility. It is at this point 
that the water and all the land and mineral resource functions must be made 
to complement one another, wherever a genuine interdependence exists. The 
, basic tools for so doing exist in the planning and capital budgeting processes 
-and in the occasional plugging of a gap in a research need when essential miss- 

ing data must be found for which no agency or department has responsibility. 
The administrative devices needed will also probably parallel those now devel- ` 
oping for the Departments of Agriculture and the Interior. A Federal interde- 
partmental field committee and subcommittees, a small but broad-gauged staff 
to share in technical leadership in planning and budgeting, liaison arrangements 
with the department field units and the appropriate state agencies (with repre- 
sentation of the latter where state and Federal interests join)—all these kinds 
of administrative mechanisms will be essential. The limits of their activity will 
have to be discovered in the process of working through the problems to be 
met.!? 


. 17 Some of these complexities might be avoided under a more revolutionary revision of 
the departmental system than has been suggested in any of the official reorganizations thus 
far proposed. Were the national executive departments regrouped into a handful of super- 
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If this kind of alternative seems complex when compared with the apparent 
simplicity of the Valley Authority, it may be answered (1) that complexity 
will soon displace simplicity when Valley Authorities are multiplied and (2) 
only by some such mode of extending the logic of our traditional Federal struc- 
ture is it possible to assure executive responsibility. The resource tasks are many 
and the relationships are complex. When we face them squarely in every part 
of the country we shall learn to complete the minimum structure of organiza- 
tion, field and center, which responsible administrative mastery requires. 


WATER RESOURCES AND AMERICAN FEDERALISM 


ALBERT LEPAWSKY 
University of Alabama 


Few functions of the American Federal system seem less suited physically to 
state boundaries than the management of our water resources. The reason is 
readily apparent. Water flows according to drainage districts and not the river- 
bounded or rectilinear areas of the American states. Nevertheless, it takes more 
than topography to delineate the states or provinces of a nation; there arc 
historical and constitutional factors to consider. Once provincial areas are estab- 
lished as states under a national constitution, and, such functions as water 
supply are assigned to these states, it is not only difficult but it may also be 
disruptive to withdraw such a function from them, even though physical facts 
and technological changes cry for this solution. 

Yet, the water-control function, in American history, seems to have evoked 
repeated demands, not readily conceded, for wider and wider areas of govern- 
mental regulation. In 1889, when the techniques of water transmission had not 


departmental units, similar to that modelled for Defense, the whole range of resource fune- 
tions now scattered in three departments might be combined into another super-cabinet 
unit—perhaps called by some such title as Agriculture and Natural Resources. As in the 
case of the military model, such a department would need three or four sub-departments 
charged with management of clusters of operating bureaus or Services. (Dean Samuel T. 
Dana, of the Hoover Commission Task Force on Natural Resources, was in favor of unit- 
ing Agriculture and Interior under a new title of “Department of Conservation.) This 
idea has some resemblance to the Departments of Conservation adopted in a number of 
states for unifying resource work, but the states have not usually included the agricultural 
duties, which remain with the land grant colleges and the state Departments of Agricul- 
ture. 

Were a new design adopted, embodying the larger aggregation notion suggested above, 
it might be justified on the ground that it would reduce the “span of control” strain upon 
the President and his management staff. It would, however, raise questions of presidential 
control because of the increased political power centering around such huge departments. 
Certainly the use of such a principle should be applied throughout the whole executive 
establishment, if it is applied at all, or difficult “imbalances”? would result to the detri- 
ment of presidential influence. Unless and until a plan is adopted which would subsume 
all the Federal resource functions under a single great department, we shall have to rely 
upon a field representative from the President’s office for bringing all resource programs 
into proper focus within the several regions. 
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yet assumed present day interstate proportions, Major John Wesley Power, di- 
rector of the newly-established United States Geological Survey, urged the 
Montana Constitutional Convention to organize the new state’s counties on the 
basis of the existing drainage areas, because, Major Powell argued, water was 
the basic resource of the state, and its flow should determine “‘the organization 
of your body politic.”! Now, in 1950, we are being similarly urged to superim- 
pose upon our existing state lines, Valley Authorities or interstate commissions 
or Federa!-state agencies or Federal interdepartmental committees; and we are 
again being warned to select larger or more natural areas for water resource 
management because, we are told by Major General Lewis Pick, Chief of the 
United States Corps of Engineers, “water is the only limit to our progress.’” 

Such attempts to deal with water on any scale which transcends the parish 
pump have met with the most astonishing forces of resistance both in the 
United States and elsewhere. This is so in spite of the fact that there are numer- 
ous historic examples where the very essence of a civilization has been national 
dominance over parochial and provincial interests in the management of water 
resources, particularly for irrigation purposes. We have but to mention Ancient 
Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, China and the Andean societies of Inca and pre- 
Inca days.’ It is well to point out, however, that in the solution of the water 
problem in modern societies, relevant experience or rational analysis of this 
kind has not played the highest role. l 

It is interesting, for example, that one of the most consistent, if not always 
correct, critics of localism or provincialism in water resource management has 
been the angler, the leisurely fellow who fishes in the waters largely for pleas- 
ure. In 1653, Izaak Walton complained in his Compleat Angler that in spite of 
many “wise statutes,” the fish were being destroyed by “greedy fishermen,” 
for which state of affaiys the local “conservators of the waters should be 
ashamed.’’4 In 1946, the Executive Secretary of the Izaak Walton Léague of 
America, equally incensed at state water officials and their related ‘selfish 
interests,” repudiated the entire ‘States’ Rights’? movement in the United 
States as a mere cloak for perpetuating ‘States’ Wrongs.’ 

This question of states’ wrongs as well as states’ rights, as illustrated in the 
field of water resource management, is part of three crucial problems of inter- 
governmental relationships dealt with in this series: (1) the problem of 
executive-legislative relationships and conflicts under our congressional and 


1 Herbert M. Peet, “The Cooperative Approach to Basin Development,” Address to 
the Northwest Scientific Association at Spokane, Washington, December 28, 1949. 

2 Address to the Red River Valley Association, at Shreveport, Louisiana, April 11, 
1950. 

3 Consult the following: William P. Mason, Water-supply (New York, 1909); Michael 
Rostovtzeff, A Large Estate in Egypt in the Third Century, B.C. (Madison, 1922); Louis 
Joseph Delaporte, Mesopotamia; The Babylonian and Assyrian Civilization (New York, 
1925); M. Aurel Stein, Ruins of Desert Cathay (London, 1912); Clement Markham, The 
Incas of Peru (New York, 1910). 

4 Part I, Third Day. 

5 Kenneth A. Reid, ‘States’ Wrongs,” Outdoors, p. 13 (July, 1946). 
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presidential system; (2) the problem of relating public management and private 
enterprise; and (3) the problem of state, interstate, and Federal-state relation- 
ships, that is the problem of Federalism. It is the third of these problems that is 
analyzed below. 


I. CANALS, NAVIGATION AND FLOOD CONTROL 


The first large-scale water enterprise of the American states, namely the 
state-managed canal system, ended in a dismal failure. With some success, New 
York, as early as 1817, began to plan, promote, construct, and later to operate 
the Erie Canal. But Pennsylvania feared that New York would draw off the 
entire western trade, and soon she and other neighboring states began the com- 
petitive construction of canals. The state banks which flourished in this period 
were founded partly as a means of financing these state canals, as well as the 
state roads and railroads of the “public improvement” era. Poor canal planning 
and extravagent canal management, together with the growing competitior 
of the more effective type of transportation offered by the railroads, led to the 
failure of the state canal enterprises. Indeed, the disastrous panic of 1837 was 
caused in part by the canal mania, and many states had to repudiate their debts 
and to sell their canal properties to private concerns. To this day, our state 
constitutional prohibitions against pledging the public credit are the mute 
reminders of this first great failure of water management on the part of the 
American states.® 

During all of this adversity, the Federal government, in spite of the conflict 
with the states over the National Bank, demonstrated some willingness to help 
the states succeed in their undertakings. Federal subsidies, largely in the form 
of grants of land, were given to the states in 1824 to aid in canal construction 
as well as river improvements,’ although in 1825 Congress refused to approve 
elaborate plans, prepared by a Federal Board of Engineers and supported by 
President Monroe, to improve the Missouri and Ohio Rivers and to facilitate 
the emerging canal system.’ However, taking the whole period in which tae 
states were active in this field, the Federal government spent about half as 
much as the states themselves did for canal construction.” Whether more Fed- 
eral planning and subsidy originally, or more Federal supervision subsequentiy, 
could possibly have made a success of the state canals is a question for further 
study by economic historians. In anticipating their findings, we might recall 
first that this was a period of American history when we had less fear than we 


€ Reginald C. McGrane, Foreign Bondholders and American State Debits (New York, 
1935), p. 6; Harold U. Faulkner, American Economic History (New York, 1924), pp. 340- 
342. 

7 Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, Task Force 
Report on Public Works (Washington, 1949), p. 32. 

8 House of Representatives Document No. 88, 18th Cong., 2d Sess. (1825); see also aotc 
10 below. 

8 Clifford J. Hynning, State Conservation of Resources (Washington, National Resources 
Committee, 1939), p. 47. 
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have today of the idea of public enterprise,!° and secondly that we have not yet 
done with the belief, now that our railroads seem to have passed their maxi- 
mum efficiency, that a canal and waterway network would be economically a 
wise supplementary, if not superior, form of transport for heavy and slow 
freight.” 

Our other waterway developments, outside of the canal field, have shown 
more results under a system of Federal rather than state management. With 
only the interstate commerce clause of the Constitution to go on, Chief Justice 
Marshall, speaking for the United States Supreme Court, decided in 1824 that 
Congress, rather than the states, would regulate our navigable waterways as 
highways of interstate commerce,” just as a century later the commerce clause 
was interpreted to cover Federal control of non-navigable waters.” It is seldom 
realized, however, that the Supreme Court’s “conspiracy” against the states . 
was accomplished without really destroying a measure of concurrent state 
powers in waterway matters. Even the Council of State Governments, which 
opposes federalization, reported to the Hoover Commission after -a recent 
study of the whole body of court decisions on this subject: ‘In several impor- 
tant ways [the Supreme Court] has fostered States’ rights [and] allowed a notice- 
able extension of the state police and tax powers over interstate commerce, 
... With the result that the State and Federal jurisdictions interpenetrate each 
other with a flexibility and freedom unknown since the first days of the Re- 
public.” 

The Federal government’s desire to preserve the states’ role in waterway 
matters, along with its own overriding concern for the general subject of 
rivers and harbors, was expressed as early as 1790, when Congress assented to 
state levies on interstate tonnage for the purpose of preserving and protecting 
rivers and harbors. The states themselves have continued to protect their 
own local interests, sometimes with Federal assistance, in spite of the march 
of Federal encroachment. This is especially true in port and harbor develop- 
ment, where municipal or state failure to maintain facilities would, of course, 
be disastrous to local trade. The New York City docks are one case in point, 
but there are numerous other illustrations. The State of Alabama, for example, 
operates an extensive system of docks and terminals at the port of Mobile, 
including associated enterprises such as warehouses, cold storage and sacking 


10 Although President John Quincy Adams’ plan for a national system of public im- 
provements was defeated, it represented a wide-spread line of thought in its day. See below, 
Sec. VII, note 83. 

u A, C. Monohan, “Canals Retain Importance,” Science Newsletter, Vol. 53, pp. 90-91 
(February 7, 1948); “The Last Link,” Time, Vol. 53, p. 80 (June 27, 1949); “Canal Project 
Charted,” Business Week, p. 47 (March 16, 1946); “Transportation by Water Has Been 
Extended and Made Faster,” Building’America, Vol. 13, p. 10 (November, 1948.) 

12 Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1 (1824). 

13 See the New River Case discussed below, See. VII. 

4 Federal~State Relations, Senate Document No. 81, 81st Cong., Ist Sess., p. 24 (March 
. 25, 1949). 

16 See note 7 above. 
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plants, and branch offices in Chicago and New York, and conducts its work 
under an effective system of public management.'® 

On the whole, however, states have more often missed than they have 
grasped their opportunities, especially where a particular water channel had 
interstate complications. One state established “a River Navigation Com- 
mission” in 1932 to “aid” the Federal government in the construction and 
maintenance of its segment of an interstate river, but the full quota of com- 
missioners were never appointed, apparently no meetings of the commission 
were ever held, and its functions were finally transferred entirely to a new 
state agency which promptly forgot about the whole matter.!” Ordinarily state 
waterway agencies fulfill their functions more carefully than this, but once the 
subject-matter of waterway management crosses the state boundary, state 
accomplishment tends to lag. 

In controlling floods, states and their localities have naturally demonstrated 
an early and continual concern. Fact and folklore about American life along the 
levee testify to this fact. Here too, however, it soon became apparent that since 
flood waters came from upstream states, individual states would be helpless. 
There are, as a result, few examples of comprehensive state flood control sys- 
tems in the United States. One such case is the Muskingum Watershed Con- 
servancy District, developed in Ohio after the disastrous floods of the 1930’s 
under the leadership of Arthur E. Morgan, later the first chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority—not without the assistance, however, of the United 
States Army Corps of Engineers and the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration.}8 

Our Federal flood control system, as the first two articles in this serics 
have demonstrated, is not without serious faults, political as well as technical. 
Whether Federal pork-barrelling is superior to state inaction is a difficult ques- 
tion to answer. No doubt, it was physically as well as politically inevitable that 
the central and not the state governments should dominate this function. But 
persistence of the states’ rights idea in the United States has tended, and prov- 
ably will continue, to reinsert the state governments into this field of activity 
which has clearly become Federal. For example, the Flood Control Act of 1936 
provided for state participation in Federal waterway projects; in 1938, the 
Federal law was amended so as to discontinue state participation in this field; 
but finally the Rivers and Harbors Act, as amended in 1944 and in subsequent 
years, required the Corps of Engineers to conduct all of its flood control and 
water surveys in cooperation with the governor of the affected state or his desig- 
nated representative.'9 In a large number of states, this system of official liaison 
has helped state water authorities focus upon their interests in, if not their re- 


16 Albert Lepawsky, State Planning and Economic Development in the South (Washing- 
ton, 1949), pp. 76, 77. 17 Thid., p. 77. 

18 See Frank L. Raschig, “The Ohio,” State Government, Vol. 19, pp. 230, 231, 238 
(September, 1946). 

19 Lepawsky, op. cit., p. 42; Lynton K. Caldwell, “Interstate Cooperation in River 
Basin Development,” Iowa Law Review, Vol. 32, p. 237 (January, 1947). 
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sponsibility for, rivers and harbors and flood control.2® Whether this type of 
joint Federal-state activity is going to be beneficial or significant or essential is 
something the states themselves will have to demonstrate. As a minimum, it 
seems merely to accomplish the amenities of an advisory or an information 
system between state and nation. 


II. IRRIGATION, DRAINAGE AND RURAL WATER CONTROL 


Early in our history, the basis was laid for Federal absorption of a much wider 
range of powers in the management of land and water than was expected in the 
light of colonial and constitutional conceptions of American Federalism. This 
resulted not so much from any conscious drive toward Federal water manage- 
ment as it did from the simple historic fact that the Federal government became 
the great landlord of the whole American continent, partly through the early 
western land grants of the original states, and partly by purchase, diplomacy 
and conquest. In spite of all the alienation of our public lands, the Federal gov- 
ernment today owns more than 23 per cent of land in the United States, or 54 
per cent of the eleven so-called western land-grant states. This control over 
the land and its waters, and specifically over the functions of irrigation and 
power, gives the Federal government what is perhaps the key to the future 
of that part of the country which is slowly attracting our increasing population. 

The first settlers handled their own irrigation problems, and, as in the case 
of the Mormons in Utah, in an enterprising and phenomenal way. But the 
prohibitive cost of constructing the huge public works required for all of west- 
ern irrigation called for the tapping of the vast financial resources of the East 
` and delivered the irrigation function into the hands of the Federal government 
—again not without some Federal concern for the sentiments of the state 
authorities. In 1866, Congress began to recognize Federal responsibility for 
facilitating local and state action by providing for rights of way for ditches and 
canals over federally-owned public lands.” In 1894, in the Carey Act, Congress 
further attempted to stimulate state and private enterprise in constructing irri- 
gation works, by offering public lands under favorable terms.” But the costs 
were still prohibitive and there were no takers. By the Reclamation Act of 1902, 
the facts of life about western irrigation were finally recognized, and Congress 
authorized an outright Federal irrigation system, practically excluding the 
states from this field.” 

Nevertheless the states still retained a voice in planning the projects and 
above all in the determination of water usage. The water law of our western 
states with respect to such doctrines as riparian rights, reasonable use, or 
prior appropriation, has developed in a unique and manageable way, though 
sometimes complicated within individual states and varying from state to 


20 Lepawsky, op. cit., pp. 38-42. 

21 See the Annual Reports of the Department of Interior. 

22 14 Stat. 253 (1866). 

*3 Carey Act of 1894, 28 Stat. 422 (1894); 48 U.S.C. 641 (1940). 

24 32 Stat. 388 (1902); 48 U.S.C. 372 (1940). See also Caldwell, op. cit., p. 235. 
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state.” State water officials and lawyers have been among our ablest western 
administrators from frontier days forward.” However, financial resources and 
engineering skill were national, not sectional, in scope. As a consequence, irri- 
gation has remained largely a Federal function, the states having assumed the 
position of legal trustees for the enforcement of private water rights, while their 
congressional representatives have taken on the function of political watch- 
dog and log-roller in the name of their localities. 

Before our irrigation era and from the very start of our land-clearing process, 
water drainage was the major problem. Drainage was and remains largely a 
locally-administered function. Much of the drained land was in the Mississippi 
valley states,?” where local drainage districts, which still persist in the govern- 
mental structure of these states, developed a form of administration that has 
not varied much from the frontier conditions which produced it. Supplementing 
these rural vestiges, there have grown up within the state governments water 
agencies, frequently in state departments of agriculture, which have accepted 
Federal aid in making surveys and conducting demonstration projects.2® The 
trend later became one of retaining as well as of draining waters, and several 
states, again with occasional Federal assistance, became serious devotees of 
farm pond programs.?® 

Where there are ponds, there must be fish, by verdict of our aggressive Ameri- 
can anglers. And so our earliest and most serious state conservation agencies 
were the fish and game commissions. For possibly more commercial reasons, 
New Hampshire, as early as 1864, appointed a fish commission to help save the 
salmon population of New England.** The idea spread so fast that, by the end 
of the 19th century, all but seven states had fish agencies hard at work to keep 
the waters healthy for the piscatorial life of the nation.*! Our historians have 
not yet told us whether the tentacles of the Federal octopus were active at 
this time, but it would not be surprising in view of the intensive fish and 
game activities of the Fish and Wild Life Service today.” 

As contrasted with the slower system of state water pollution control in 
honor of human forms of animal life today, the states did not neglect their 


2% Wells A. Hutchins, Selected Problems in the Law of Water Rights in the West (Wash- 
ington, 1942); U. S. Department of Agriculture, Staite Legislation for Better Land Use 
(Washington, 1941). f 
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28 National Resources Committee, Water Planning (Washington, February, 1938); 
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29 See for example, the case of Oklahoma, in Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board, 
Oklahoma Water (1945). 
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function of preserving fish life. Indeed they have done such a remarkable job 
that, in spite of the fact that pollution has in many places driven out the trout 
and other game fish in favor of the sluggish carp and catfish, there are many 
lakes and ponds that are overpopulated. We have it on the good authority of a 
genuine conservationist, the American author Louis Bromfield, that the over- 
breeding but undernourishment of our fish population has actually been the 
result of too much fish-stocking and related piscatory welfare services without 
any parallel spawn-control advice. 

Moreover, we have yet to find such elaborate water projects as that of the 
Florida State Improvement Commission in its dealing with the problem of 
hyacinth control for the purpose of preserving the duck feeding grounds and 
- the environment of other forms of marine life." It must be admitted, however, 
that this agency has also seen to the more human forms of pleasure, such as 
bathing. In collaboration with the United States Corps of Engineers, it is seri- 
ously at work on the problem of beach erosion.* To cite such individual cases 
is not to deny the wider public efforts of some state and several Federal agen- 
cies. Here can be mentioned the highly successful Tennessee Valley Authority 
program, carried out jointly with state health and water agencies, in eliminating 
malaria.* : 

Our farmers and rural settlers did not originally expect much help from the 
state and local subdivisions on the subject of their wells and water supplies, but 
rising public health standards have led state health and water authorities to 
render more and more advisory and inspection services in these fields. Still, the 
United States Public Health Service reported that in 1947, 27 million rural 
people needed either new or improved water supplies.’ 


III. URBAN WATER SUPPLY 


Our urban water supply is also revealing serious strains under the present 
system. Dwindling ground waters are causing water shortages throughout the 
country, and we are beginning to realize that although water is indestructible, 
its proper distribution may be seriously hampered by man and his methods.: 

New York’s problem is one of long standing, but it is not untypical.®® After 
the horrible cholera epidemic of 1832, the city decided to tap the Croton River, 
28 miles away, but everything was delayed until the state authorities dupli- 
cated the city’s surveys. After the famous 36-inch cast-iron main was authorized 
the city had to return to the state legislature time and again for permission 
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to borrow money to continue the work. Finally, in 1842, water from the Croton 
flowed into the 42nd Street reservoir, an event that was marked by the biggest 
parade the city had ever seen, with battalions of Temperance Society members, 
who, like the Izaak Walton Leaguers today, had fought the fight for good waters 
—state or municipal delays to the contrary notwithstanding. 

New York City’s water shortage today contains as much drama and perhaps 
more of a lesson in intergovernmental relationships. The observer notes the 
daily front-page bulletins showing net gains and losses of precious water in 
city reservoirs; periodic prayers for rain offered at St. Patrick’s Cathedral; 
fantastic solutions suggested by panicky citizens; bathless Fridays; official 
announcements that beards will be considered municipal “badges of honor”; 
official New York City rain-makers who drive around in the Catskill reservoir 
area, their trailers emitting the magical silver iodide smoke to squeeze water 
out of reluctant clouds; complaints from sufficiently water-supplied suburbs 
that the city is thus causing unnecessary snow-storms. 

But brewing behind all this is municipal misunderstanding with higher 
authorities. Governor Dewey of New York accuses the city of gross neglect of 
its water problem and he makes engineering suggestions technically beyond the 
competence of his state engineers. As a matter of fact, New York City has some 
of the country’s outstanding water engineers among its 2,400 water employees, 
one-tenth of whom are stationed in the watersheds upstate. The 48 states taken 
together could probably not muster a more numerous nor a more able personnel. 
Toward the end of 1949, New York state officials began to confer more peace- 
ably with the city, but the Federal government’s participation has been limited 
to an anonymous announcement from a Washington official that he hoped 
New Yorkers would now realize that water does not grow in faucets. Extra- 
municipal advice is more seriously needed if the nation’s metropolis is not to go 
in the direction of Ancient Babylon or the Incas’ Cuzco. It is doubtful whether 
New York’s problem can be solved without greater aid from the state, more 
assistance from surrounding states,'and possibly also Federal intervention. 

The Los Angeles problem is already recognized to be interstate and Federal 
in scope.** This city and its surrounding suburbs now take their water from the 
Colorado River, 350 miles away, after long-standing feuds with Nevada and 
other southwestern states. Therefore, it should not-seem shocking to hear the 
suggestion that the new source of supply should be the Columbia River, over 
800 miles to the north. If some such solution is adopted, it may also relieve the 
serious water shortage, if it is not too late to do so, in some of the other con- 
gested areas of new migration in California where we may now be sowing a new 
crop of Grapes of Wrath. It is paradoxical, but possibly true, that if we want 
to preserve our metropolitan cities, or even our pattern of population redistri- 
bution, we may have to leap-frog our states, and reconsider the real meaning 
of American federalism in order to improve the simplest of our community 
services such as water. 


40 See Samuel B. Morris, “The Water Problem of Los Angeles,” Department of Water 
and Power, City of Los Angeles, p. 8 (May, 1948); also the daily press reports. 
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The states do seem to have developed a respectable body of law and adminis- 
trative experts to supervise and inspect the construction and maintenance of 
municipal water systems, and these services of our state sanitary engineers 
and public health officials seem to be steadily expanding.” But the actual financ- 
ing and construction of the physical plant required for these purposes seems 
to be lagging. The United States Public Health Service estimated that in 1947 
over two and a half million people in 5,700 communities lack and need water- 
works, while 79 million people in 15,000 communities need: waterworks exten- 
sions or improvements. The estimated total cost involved is two and one-fourth 
billion dollars.” Part of this may represent a war-time backlog, but it was esti- 
mated as late as 1949 that waterworks contracts were, on a physical volume 
basis, still only 61 per cent of the highest prewar years.“ 

Federal financial assistance, largely through the Public Works Administra- 
tion in the ’30’s and the Federal advance planning grants in the ’40’s, has been 
one of the principal sources of extra-municipal aid for this purpose. Beyond that 
are the survey and advisory services offered by the United States Geological 
Survey. It is not clear whether the Federal government should offer more of 
this aid to the localities, without giving the states more of a chance to demon- 
strate their co-partnership in federalism on so traditional a “local function.” 
Meanwhile the journal of the civil engineering profession, Engineering News- 
Record, which is quite unsympathetic to further Federal power and authority, 
has had to conclude, after reviewing the municipal water supply situation in 
1950: “The health needs of the country are not being met in too encouraging 
a manner.’’44 


IV. INDUSTRIAL WASTE DISPOSAL, SEWAGE CONTROL, AND WATER POLLUTION 


Pollution, resulting mainly from the dumping of untreated industrial wastes, 
is rapidly becoming a most serious problem. The magazine titles are alarming: 
“Polluted Water—National Disgrace,” “Running Sores on Our Land,” “Does 
Death Lurk in your Drinking Glass?’ In the Tennessee Valley, one T.V.A. 
chairman opined that the polluted Tennessee was too thin to plow and too 
thick to swim in, while his successor announced that “to attack the threat of 
stream pollution is the next big job.” The state of Tennessee is beginning to 
respond to this type of leadership,“ as are states like Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Illinois.‘* But again, financial resources and legal 
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powers are limited, and the will to act is frequently dampened by the unwilling- 
ness or irresponsibility of neighboring states to do their share of the job.*® 

More state and local initiative might solve the pollution problem, as it did 
the scandalous sewage problem at the turn of the century. Since 1900, the 
number of persons served by sewage disposal systems increased from 25 to 70 
million, and the number of treatment plants from 50 to 5,500.6° Whether the 
record reduction during this period in our typhoid rate can be maintained! 
depends in part upon newer forays into the field of pollution control. The 
“deplorable conditions” arising from pollution were examined in the ’30’s by 
Professor Thorndike Saville, Dean of the College of Engineering of New York 
University. He found that a major cause was the prevailing body of state law 
and its administration. In 1938, he estimated there were only eight states with 
“adequate and comprehensive legislation,” and that “political pressure from 
municipalities or industry is sufficiently potent to prevent strong action,” a 
difficulty which was intensified by the lack of civil service status and tenure on 
the part of state water officials, except in some 15 states.” 

The situation has improved in the last 10 or 15 years. The number of states 
with comprehensive pollution laws increased to 15 in 1939,5 and to 21 in 
1949.5 But, the United States Public Health Service has warned: “The efficacy 
of a particular program depends on many extra-legal elements such as adminis- 
trative personnel, size of appropriation, and public understanding.’ In other 
words, the laws have been strengthened, but there is still a lag in the machinery 
of enforcement. 

Federal action as an alternative has developed slowly. Although the National 
Resources Committee recommended in the late ’30’s that there should be an 
extension of Federal interest and participation in local and regional pollution 
control measures, it did not favor “basic changes in Federal law.” At the same 
time, Professor Saville, apparently reflecting the general views of the nation’s 
engineers, opposed Federal regulation because of its impracticability, citing the 
defiance of the Chicago Sanitary District in spite of repeated Federal court 
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orders against pollution of the Great Lakes.*’ Yet, Chicago did comply after — 
Federal grants-in-aid were made available to it for pollution contro). 

The Federal grant-in-aid as a solution for the pollution problem has been 
proposed in every session of Congress beginning with the Barkley-Vinson Bill 
of 1937, which had to be vetoed by President Roosevelt because of technical 
defects.°® Indeed, there has been some sort of a water bill in all but six Con- 
gresses since 1897, and over the past 50 years the number of water pollution 
bills has totalled 100.59 Finally, in 1948, the Taft-Barkley bill, representing a 
“safe approach” toward the problem of states’ rights, was enacted.®° 

Under this act, there has been established in the United States Public Health 
Service a Division of Water Pollution Control, later transferred, significantly 
enough, to a Bureau of State Services. The division has set out to provide tech- 
nical assistance to the states, to conduct research and arrive at standards for 
measuring water pollution, and to issue public reports.*! The division has set 
up a decentralized Federal organization of 10 regional survey offices covering 
300 river basins, mostly interstate. Grants-in-aid to states, municipalities and 
interstate agencies were authorized to the extent of $27,800,000 per year for a 
five-year period. But only about $2,200,000 has been appropriated for 1949-50, 
thanks to the combination of a stringent budget and continued political pres- 
sure against Federal control or grants-in-aid for a national water pollution pro- 
gram. 

A key provision of the Water Pollution Control Act as related to the problem 
of Federalism is the compromise over enforcement. While the ‘pollution of 
interstate waters” is “declared to be a public nuisance,” the Surgeon General 
(or in some cases, his superior, the Federal Security Administrator) is merely 
empowered: (1) to give formal notification to the violator and to advise the 
state or interstate water pollution agency accordingly; (2) to repeat this a. 
second time in case pollution continues, and this time the advice to the state 
agency may be accompanied by a recommendation that it initiate a suit to 
abate; (3) to call a public hearing before a specially-appointed board, at least 
one member of which shall be a representative of the state agency concerned; 
(4) to request the Attorney-General if abatement is not secured by any of 
these means, to bring suit in behalf of the United States, but only with the con- 
sent of the state agency.” The preamble recognizes that the Act’s purpose is 
“to reorganize, preserve and protect the primary responsibilities and rights of 
the states in controlling water pollution.” However, the ultimate success of the 
evolving federal policy is likely to depend upon the extent to which such re- 
sponsibilities and rights are effectively shared by the Federal government in 


57 Saville, op. cit., pp. 297 ff. : 
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69 Charles E. Schwob, “The National Water Pollution Program,” address to annual 
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accordance with a truly dynamic conception of federalism and not a regressive 
conception of states’ rights. 

One of the most helpful trends might be the development of a body of highly 
competent technical officials, rigorously laying the basis for Federal enforce- 
ment by the establishment of standards of purity or pollution and legal respon- 
sibility therefor. More than half of the staff of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Division are ex-state officials. For almost 50 years, the United States 
Public Health Service has called the state health officials into annual confer- 
ence, and many of their warmest discussions have dealt with the water prob- 
lems. Those who have now come into the Federal service still retain their 
states’ rights ideas, but they are changing. There will be criticism of this devel- 
opment as evidence of the Federal police state, although there is already the 
precedent of the more powerful and more readily accepted Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. The FBI program was greatly facilitated by Capone and his 
“interstate” gangsters. It may likewise take a really serious epidemic, such as 
waters polluted by dangerous radioactive nuclear fission wastes, to make 
our water pollution control system effective. 


V. HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER AND MULTI-PURPOSE WATER PROGRAMS 


It was the development of electrical energy as a by-product of our water 
resources that was responsible for one of the most creative adjustments in our 
Federal systems, that is, the regional authority. The story of the regional 
authority, based upon the integrated approach to river valley resources, has 
been presented above by Charles McKinley, with alternative solutions for the 
problem of how to dovetail the emerging multi-purpose water programs with. 
the single-purpose Federal departments. There is another aspect of the Valley 
Authority question and that is how to fit this type of agency into the entire 
system of state and federal relations. In the only case available for study, the 
Tennessee Valley, state water and resource functions seem to have thrived afte: 
the appearance of the Federally-imposed regional authority. 

And yet, it was the states which first experimented with the regulation of 
electrical utilities. Although this movement arose as much out of the populist 
desire to curb the corporations as it did out of an attempt to reassert the states’ 
powers over its water resources, the effect was the same as in the case of the 
regional authority, namely governmental control over one of the key elements 
in the evolving technology and economy of the nation. It is no accident that 
the states of New York and Wisconsin, which produced the two principal per- 
sonalities responsible for the success of the Tennessee Valley Authority, Frank- 
lin Roosevelt and David Lilienthal, were the very states which started our 
system of utility regulation in 1907. State regulation is still an essential part of 


8 See the proceedings of the Annual Conference of State and Territorial Heal:h 
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the nation’s system of controlling utility rates and services, but it has not 
proved to be uniformly or eminently successful either in these fields or in exer- 
cising the controls expected by the American public over the utility corpora- 
tions and over the nation’s hydro-electric resources." It was for this reason that 
the United States Supreme Court decided in the New River Case in 1940 that 
the waters of even non-navigable streams were subject to Federal control. 

Forty-one of the forty-eight states intervened in the New River case for the 
purpose of preventing this paring away of their powers.’ But mixed with such a 
defensible motive were the usual forces that encourage the more provincial and 
less powerful levels of government to align themselves with economic institu- 
tions which would rather deal, quite legitimately to be sure, with the weaker 
than with the stronger governmental units. There was a time, during the height 
of the period of state regulation, when the more supine level was the Federal; 
and at that time, it was standard policy for the utilities to be, in the words of 
the great conservationist, Gifford Pinchot, ‘‘all for Federal control—because 
there wasn’t any.’’® 

Once the Federal government showed its talents and talons in water-re- 
source management, the states began to oscillate in their policies. Sometimes 
they have permitted their policies to be made ad hoe by state officials who in 
some cases were candid allies of private power and relentless foes of federal 
control.®® There are a small number of states with a distinctly favorable public 
power policy for municipalities, and fewer still which have launched ‘“‘ittle 
TVA’s” of their own, haltingly and half-heartedly.” If the states mean busi- 
ness in this field, they are free to demonstrate it. As late as 1947, they and their 
municipalities still owned slightly more power-generating capacity than the 
Federal government, although neither exceeded 10 per cent of the national 
total.” True, the Federal government was planning over 625 power projects in 
over three-fourths of the states, but the Federal Power Act still gave preferen- 
tial encouragement to states and cities, which they did not always grasp.” 

Similarly, the states have not taken full advantage of their opportunity to 
foster multi-purpose water administration of their own or to integrate their 
existing water control agencies and programs. There were early experiments 
toward integration, as in the case of New Jersey in 1882,7 but they were seldom 
lasting. At present, almost all the states have conservation commissions or 
planning and development agencies, some of them seriously at work on water 
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problems; but few perform effectively over the entire range of water problems 
we have been discussing.”4 

The various forces that prevent public power or multi-purpose development, 
state as well as Federal, can be seen in bold relief in the Central Valley Project 
of California. The problem is a complicated one. It goes to the roots of our eco- 
nomic theories of class legislation, not merely our political theories of federal- 
ism, and there is no open and shut answer in favor of public power, state or 
Federal. But if the states are going to permit themselves to be used as pawns 
in these perennial conflicts, they will have to take the consequences in the 
struggle for intergovernmental existence. 


VI. THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION AS A WATER AGENCY 


For similar reasons, the interstate commission is exercising no telling influ- 
ence upon the country’s water problems. Under this type of agency, the states 
in their “sovereign capacity” act in unison, mainly by compact or agreemeni, 
as permitted under the Federal Constitution, but also by means of uniform or 
reciprocal legislation and administration. 

Until recently, there were few interstate water compacts or agreements. in 
1865, New Hampshire authorized its Governor to appoint two commissioners 
to study the dying out of the salmon as a result of the building of river dams 
in the New England states. In 1867, New Hampshire’s commissioners met at 
Boston with those from Connecticut, Massachusetts, Maine and Vermont, 
and there it was proposed to establish the New England Commissioners or 
River Fisheries. The plan did not materialize and the salmon problem of New 
England was never solved.” On the other hand, a Colorado River Compact 
was entered into in 1925, among seven western states, under which most of the 
flow of the Colorado was apportioned. However, the administrative handling 
of disputes, not concretely covered by the compact, has continued to plague 
these states. At one point, Arizona sued the six other states and the Depari- 
ment of the Interior, in order to have the compact declared unconstitutione], 
and it threatened to call out the state militia to stop the building of a dam bheing 
constructed under the terms of the compact.” 

Since 1934, interstate compacts have sprouted all over the country, nos’ 
of them dealing with the subject of water.7” One of the influences at work her 
has been the vigorous Council of State Governments, which is the seerciariz 
of the American Legislators’ Association, the Governors’ Conference and oti 
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professional organizations of state officials.”* Active research, promotional and 
administrative staffs have been established by interstate agencies created 
under these compacts, dealing with subjects ranging from water supply to fish 
conservation. Accomplishments have ranged all the way from the preparation 
and recommendation of uniform purity standards of pollution legislation to the 
provision of more effective enforcement machinery with actual powers of abate- 
ment. The recommendatory type of activity prevails, but the action type of 
program is also represented by such an aggressive agency as the Ohio River 
Valley Water Sanitation Commission.’® Unfortunately, the Supreme Court of 
one of the member states, West Virginia, recently held that the state could 
not be bound by the agreement establishing this commission, thus reviving 
memories of the famous case of Virginia v. West Virginia, which seems to have 
proved before that “little really could be done to make one state fulfill its 
obligations to another.’’®° The Interstate Commission on the Potomac River 
Basin may have a better chance for survival,*! because the Federal government 
seems to be a direct participant, but this, of course, converts the agency into 
something more than an interstate one. 

State autonomy is not the only danger to the interstate commission. The 
interstate commission suffers from the same power conflicts in our political 
economy as do our individual states. Again, it is inevitable and perfectly 
proper for economic interests to seek governmental power under our form of 
democracy. But in spite of its gestures toward joint state action, the interstate 
agency seems to be aligning itself with the anti-governmental side. From the 
beginning of the revival of the interstate compact movement in the ’30’s, there 
have been rumors that the trend toward interstate water agencies was being 
used as a bulwark against further federalization of the kind represented by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. Certainly the Executive Secretary of the Inter- 
state Commission on the Delaware River Basin makes no effort to conceal 
this as his objective.* 

What the states can accomplish jointly if they commit themselves to a genu- 
ine program of constructive action rather than devoting themselves to a pro- 
gram of negating Federal action is demonstrated by the achievements of the 
New York Port Authority, established jointly by New York and New Jersey. 
Short of an about-face in the outlook of a majority of these interstate agencies, 
however, they are likely to remain advisory and research agencies, devoting 
some of their best energies to the prevention of Federal action. 
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VII. THE AMERICAN THEORY OF FEDERALISM IN RELATION 
TO WATER RESOURCES 


This idea that American federalism means a state veto on Federal action 
has never been the prevailing American theory. It frequently may have 
worked out this way by virtue of the alignment of special and sectional forces, 
as this paper has shown. But some of the nation’s most dramatic discussions, 
speeches, conferences and documents have assumed a more positive theory 
of Federal action, and law and practice have been following, slowly but steadily, 
in the wake of this theory. 

The advocates of national planning and internal improvements in the early 
1800’s were frankly Federal and anti-state in their position on water manage- 
ment. They included such famous names as Albert Gallatin and John Quincy 
Adams.® After 100 years of both the development and the dwindling of our 
resources, Theodore Roosevelt took up the challenge by launching the national 
conservation movement, largely through state governors and state officials. 

In its origin, the conservation movement was dependent upon the formula- 
tion of a national water program. Speaking before the Society of American 
Foresters in 1903, Roosevelt emphasized “water supply” and “stream flow.” 
At the same time, he went to the heart of some of our current controversies by 
asserting that “the recent development of the application of water power to the 
production of electricity available for use at considerable distances has reveala! 
an element of substantial value in streams which the Government is or is liable 
to be called upon to improve for purposes of navigation.’’* 

From this point on, the sequence of events was as follows. In 1907, Roosevelt 
appointed the Inland Waterways Commission to consider the relation of our 
streams to natural resources conservation. The Commission was so impressed 
with the serious need for action that it recommended the President call the 
White House Conference of Governors (the first national Governors’ Confer- 
ence) to discuss the conservation problem. The White House Conference, 
which met in March, 1908, while nominally a general conservation conferen e, 
dealt largely with water. It touched on the whole range of water problems frem 
navigation to irrigation to pollution. While hydro-electric power was a compar- 
atively new subject, Ex-Governor Pardue of California expressed the fear that, 
unless the Federal government acted, this resource would fall into the hands o: 
“monopolies,” as had already begun to happen in his state. Henry Riesenberg 
of Indiana recommended that the national government create a new depert- 
ment of ‘‘Natural Resources and Public Works,” to supervise all the natural 
resources of the country, including those owned by the state.® 
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The White House Conference was followed in December, 1908, by the meet- 
ing of the Joint Conservation Conference, consisting mainly of representatives 
of that half of the states in which state conservation commissions had burgeoned 
forth. Here a similarly wide range of water problems and solutions was dis- 
cussed. Meanwhile, in June, 1908, Roosevelt had appointed a National Conser- 
vation Commission, which reported in January, 1909. This repau ové:eu 
virtually every current subject-matter and many of the contemporary solu- 
tions relating to the American water problem today: water resources in relation 
to “human” resources, water resources as our most “neglected” national re- 
source, the “wasteful and profligate use” of water and other resources, a pro- 
posed multi-purpose program totalling $50,000,000 per year, pollution control, 
and even the possibility of using sewage for fertilizer.8* There were two addi- 
tional points on which our conservation reformers of today seem to have become 
somewhat silent. First, the Commission pointed out the need for protection 
against the “upsurge of monopoly” and demanded that “private right must 
yield ... to the welfare of the commonwealth”; and second, the Commission 
leaned heavily toward “federal regulations in the interests of the people,” 
although there was some concession to ‘cooperation with the states.” 87 

The American conservation movement was a popularly supported as well as 
a dramatically-led movement. The utopian literature which followed in the 
wake of the White House Conference around 1910 emphasized the public owner- 
ship aspects of ‘white coal,” that is, water power.?8 In 1911, Frederick Taylor 
opened his famous Principles of Scientific Management with a reference to the 
conservation movement, but he preached the greater importance of stopping ° 
the wastes of “human effort? through scientific factory management rather 
than scientific management of our natural resources.*® 

This less comprehensive conception of scientific management prevailed. 
Subsequent Governors’ Conferences began to lambast national planning and 
control of resources. It is one of those ironical turns of American history that by 
the 1980’s, when Franklin Delano Roosevelt started to revive the national 
conservation and planning movement, the Governors’ Conference, founded 
through the efforts of his namesake, became one of the sources of restraint 
upon the Federal government. Even the National Resources Committee, pre- 
sumably one of the most “radical” of the New Deal agencies, was much more re- 
served than Theodore Roosevelt’s National Conservation Commission. It spoke 
of “Federal participation” and “Federal aid in planning and executing” a 
program which would “scrupulously observe the rights of the several States, 
both in intrastate and interstate streams”; and, it reported, “it was obvious 
that the Federal Government could not impose any integrated water plan on 
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the States . . . since the control of inland waters rests in large part with the 
several States.’’% 

A few years later, the United States Supreme Court in the New River Case 
virtually handed intrastate as well as interstate streams over to the Federal 
government, thus doing a much more radical job than the New Deal planners 
in the interpreting or reinterpreting of the nation’s water technology and its 
theory of federalism. State-minded authorities, too, now admit that the states 
are not doing their job properly in water management.” There are of course 
many failings in the existing Federal program as well, as this series of articles 
has shown. But most of the criticism, backed up by the weight of the evidence, 
points the finger of responsibility at our states. 

The Shame of the Cities of forty years ago is being converted by some of our 
critics into the Shame of the States. State government has been accused of being 
“the most stultifying unit of the nation’s political structure today.” Without 
accepting this blanket condemnation, it does seem to be true, as this analysis of 
water management suggests, that the states are more interested in the protocol 
and procedures of federalism, than in its purposes and practices. They are more 
concerned with the division of power than a division of labor, and seem to be 
devoted to a form of governmental incantation, while the Federal government 
is left to meet the real responsibilities for action demanded by citizens whose 
interest in practical achievement exceeds their attachment to a rigid theory of 
federalism. If a more pragmatic water program is not forthcoming and if state 
inactivity or obstructionism continues, the American people have both the 
inclination and the means to assign more and more of the job to the Federal 
government. 
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THE SENATE ON TRIAL 


HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
United States Senate 


Now that we are knee-deep in the second session of the 81st Congress, it is 
timely to review the record and to ponder the performance of the Senate of 
the United States since it assembled in Washington on January 3, 1949. I 
confine myself in this article to the upper house of our national legislature be- 
cause it was the Senate which was in the main responsible last year for pro- 
longing the session for more then eleven weeks beyond the July 31 adjourn- 
ment date fixed by the Reorganization Act of 1946. 

The major legislative achievements of the Senate during the first session of 
the 8ist Congress were truly impressive. It authorized the continuance of the 
Marshall Plan, and approved the refinancing of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, as well as aid to Greece and Turkey. It voted to extend the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act for three years and to restore its former provisions. It 
approved the military aid program to western Europe and extended the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs. It ratified the North Atlantic Pact and 
passed several measures designed to strengthen our national defenses. It 
authorized the President to reorganize the executive departments in line with 
the recommendations of the Hoover Commission and approved seven reorgani- 
zation plans, even as it rejécted President Truman’s plan for a Department of 
Welfare. It approved the establishment of the new General Services Adminis- 
tration, salary increases for government enetntnes and employees, and exten- 
sion of rent control. 

During the first session, the Senate also aise several bills affecting the 
national economy, inelading a bill to establish a national monetary commission. 
It enacted a public housing and slum clearance law, approved $300 million a 
year in Federal grants-in-aid to state school systems, a school construction bill, 
and passed bills establishing a National Science Foundation, expanding the 
hospital construction program, and providing local health services. It ratified 
the international wheat agreement, revised the farm price support program, 
extended and broadened the crop insurance program, and facilitated the fixing 
of fair acreage allotments for cotton. It increased the minimum wage. The 
Senate also passed half a dozen bills during the session affecting veterans’ bene- 
fits, created 27 new Federal judgeships, and did its part to grant home rule to 
the voteless District of Columbia. Although the House did not concur in all 
these measures, it cannot be denied that the legislative output of the Senate 
during the session, both in quantity and quality, was of a high order of mag- 
nitude. 

It is not the productivity of the Senate on the side of law-making that I am 
interested in for this article. It is rather the persistence of certain archaic pro- 
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cedures and the lack of effective party discipline, which make for frequent 
criticism and serious concern on the part of those interested in maintaining not 
only the dignity of the Senate but its efficiency and its response to the public 
will, that concerns me. It is not so much its sins of omission alone which bring 
forth criticism of the upper chamber, but rather its unlimited debate, its toler- 
ance of dilatory and obstructive tactics, and its frequent absenteeism. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE 


One of the least defensible and to my mind most undemocratic procedures in 
the Senate of the United States is that which permits a minority of its members 
to prevent a majority from acting. There have been many important cases down 
through the years in which the Senate, through obstructions to the will of the 
majority which are possible under its rules, has failed in its duty to enact 
measures which the people desired and which a majority of its own membership 
favored. By the device of filibustering, organized bloes of Senators take advan- 
tage of its traditional right of free and unlimited debate in order to paralyze 
the Senate completely and prevent it from acting on any proposal to which the 
bloc is deeply opposed. Thus, for three decades, filibusters against the civil 
rights bills have always been effective in preventing a vote upon them. 

When opportunity for debate is so narrowly restricted as it is in the House 
of Representatives, it is essential that there should be ample opportunity in 
at least one house of our national legislature for free speech, free debate, and 
free amendment. But the power of full and free debate should be used to secure 
the enactment of wise and necessary laws, not to frustrate the will of the 
Senate itself. The means to promote the end ought not to be used to defeat the 
end itself. If four judges out of the nine on the Supreme Court undertook to 
prevent it from reaching a decision in an important case by endless discussion 
and by reading extracts from the United States Code and from law treatises, 
they would probably be severely condemned and perhaps subject themselves 
to impeachment charges. Yet there have been many times in the history of the 
Senate when it has been unable to perform its legislative functions because of 
minority obstruction. Senators with great measures in their charge have been 
forced to sit, impatient and often angry, while other Senators poured out an 
endless stream of irrelevant and empty chatter. 

The filibuster is an evil. It is the attempt by minorities to prevent the con- 
stitutional action of majorities whenever the minority happen not to like it. 
The Senate has tried twice to limit the practice, first in 1917, and again in 1949. 
It adopted a cloture rule to limit debate in 1917 after a filibuster against Presi- 
dent Wilson’s armed ship bill had rendered the government of the United 
States “helpless and contemptible.” But in the 32-year history of this rule it 
was successfully applied in only four instances out of nineteen attempts: to 
limit debate on the Versailles Treaty in 1919, on the World Court issue in 1926, 
on a branch banking bill in 1927, and on a bill creating a Bureau of Customs 
and Prohibition in the same year. Since 1927 cloture has never been successfully 
applied to debate in the United States Senate. 
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The failure of the 1917 rule led to an abortive bi-partisan attempt to tighten 
it early in 1949. The Senate Rules Committee, after hearings, recommended 
an amendment which would have plugged the loopholes in the old rule. This 
proposed change in the rules precipitated a three-weeks filibuster which was 
finally compromised by the adoption of a new rule on March 17, 1949. Under 
the new rule, adopted by a vote of 63 to 23, the Senate decreed that, after cer- 
tain preliminaries, 64 Senators—two-thirds of the entire body—can limit and 
eventually end debate on any question before the Senate, except a proposal 
to change the rules of the Senate itself. This issue, writes Senator Myers of 
Pennsylvania; “is placed in a separate category of sacredness, and no motion 
to limit debate ... can lie against it.” 

Of the various amendments offered to the old cloture rule, the least liberal 
amendment was adopted. Under the Senate’s new cloture rule, it will hereafter 
require the favorable vote of 64 Senators to close debate, compared with the 
requirement of two-thirds of those present and voting under the 1917 rule. 
The loopholes in the old rule have been plugged, but at a price which makes it 
well-nigh impossible ever to liberalize the cloture rule. For, as Senator Myers 
points out, by decree of the Senate itself, ‘‘no machinery whatsoever for ending 
a filibuster on future changes in the rules” is now in existence. And, of course, 
any future attempt to strengthen the cloture rule will run head-on into a fili- 
buster. By “giving up” the power to filibuster the Journal and the power to 
filibuster a motion to take up, the Southerners “gave up” something which the 
framers of the 1917 rule never intended anyone should have. “The action of the 
Senate on March 17, 1949, was a retrogressive step,” concludes Senator Myers, 
“an action designed to make it harder rather than easier to cut off debate when 
the debate is not for the purpose of persuasion or instruction, but rather for the 
sole purpose of obstructing and preventing the Senate from disposing—ever— 
of certain matters before itb.” 

The remedy for endless talk in the Senate is a simple one. The Senate should 
amend its rules so as to enable a majority of all its members, or a majority of 
those present, to limit debate on any motion, measure, or other pending matter, 
after a period of unlimited debate for a specified number of days, say, one or 
two weeks. There is no subject under the sun of which the essential facts and the 
pros and cons cannot be thoroughly explored and ventilated in a week’s or 
two weeks’ debate. In the House of Representatives it has been possible since 
1789 to terminate debate and bring the matter under consideration to an im- 
mediate vote, if a majority of those present and voting so desire, by adopting 
‘what is called the “motion for the previous question.” This simple remedy has 
been proposed by many Senators down through the years, including Senators 
Morse and Myers and myself in our time.! 

There is one other very important problem in connection with any discussion 
of senatorial debate. It has been said that no music is sweeter to a Senator’s 
ear than the sound of his own voice, and far be it from me to deny that Senators 


1 S. Res. 322, introduced on August 2, 1950, by Senator Morse and Senator Humphrey, 
provides for majority cloture. 
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belong to the talking classes. More important, however, than the fact that at 
each session millions of words are poured into the research archives of the 
Congressional Record is the fact that a large percentage of these forensics is 
irrelevant to the pending business of the Senate. On June 13, 1935, Senator 
Huey Long of Louisiana addressed the Senate for nearly sixteen hours. The 
pending business was a joint resolution proposing to extend the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. Senator Long devoted less than half an hour to a direct 
discussion of the business before the Senate. For at least fifteen hours, writes 
George Haynes, historian of the Senate, “nothing was too irrelevant to serve 
his purpose. He gave recipes for fried oysters and ‘pot-likker,’ for coffee and 
turnip greens. Cards from the press gallery brought welcome suggestions: the 
life of Judah P. Benjamin, the history of Frederick the Great. For hours he ex- 
pounded the Constitution, section by section ...it ended at early dawn. It 
had lasted nearly sixteen hours. In the Congressional] Record it fills about eighty 
pages.” 

On June 20, 1936, Rush Holt of West Virginia, while the Senate was consid- 
ering a coal conservation bill, read at length from Aesop’s Fables. 

During the filibuster fight in March, 1949, when the business before the 
Senate was a motion to consider a proposed amendment to the cloture rule, 
fifteen Senators made extended speeches on subjects entirely irrelevant to the 
pending business. One Senator spoke on American foreign policy and the mil- 
tary trials. Another made three long speeches on the North Atlantic Pact. 
A third discussed the appointment of Louis Johnson to be Secretary of National 
Defense. Still another attacked the Wallgren nomination in a nine-hour speech, 
and one more spoke at length about Federal publications. No subject was too 
remote from the business at hand; no parliamentary device could restrain the 
speakers. 

In Jefferson’s Manual of Parliamentary Practice there is a section providing 
that “No one is to speak impertinently or beside the question, superfluously, 
or tediously.’”’ But the last time a Senator was called to order for irrelevancy 
was back in 1848. Since 1872 the practice of the upper house has been that «. 
Senator cannot be taken from the floor for irrelevancy in debate. During the 
Civil War, Senate debate in secret session on subjects relating to the Rebellion 
had to be germane and limited, but that was a passing aberration. On the other 
hand, the House of Representatives has had a rule of relevancy since 1789 and 
it has been quite strictly enforced. The fact that debate in the lower house must 
be germane and limited is the chief reason why the House is often ahead of the 
Senate on the legislative time-table. The simple remedy for irrelevancy in 
Senate debate is to amend the rules so as to require debate to be germane to the 
pending business. 

Senator O’ Mahoney summed up the case for relevancy in his remarks in the 
Senate on March 11, 1949. “We are here as members of the legislative body of 
the United States,” he said, ‘‘and the business of a legislative body is to legis- 
late. It is not to spend hour upon hour splitting hairs ... or talking endlessly 
about irrelevant subjects. ... Are we in the Senate impervious to the rule of 
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common sense? Shall the great majority of a body wear itself out because a small 
minority is willing to exercise its muscles and its lungs . . . in discussing irrele- 
vant questions? ... A body which cannot govern itself will not long hold the 
respect of the people who have chosen it to govern the country ... the time 
has come when the Senate should demonstrate to the people of the United 
States and to the people of the world that it can function.” 


A PREMIUM ON DELAY 


The first session of the 81st Congress, which adjourned on October 19, 1949, 
was one of the longest peace-time sessions of Congress in history. The session 
drew its weary length along through the hottest Washington summer since 1872, 
far beyond the July 31st deadline fixed by the Reorganization Act of 1946; The 
late adjournment can be attributed largely to procedure in the Senate, where 
there were frequently signs of a “deliberate slow-down” of the legislative 
process. This was in part caused by the use of only 21% of the time available for 
legislative sessions during January and February, during most of which essen- 
tial preparatory work was being undertaken. More relevant explanations are to 
be found in the three-week filibuster against the civil rights program in March, 
in frequently irrelevant speeches throughout the session, and in the unprece- 
dented delay in acting on the annual appropriation bills. 

In contrast with the speedy passage of all the general appropriation bills by 
the House before the April recess, due to certain improvements in the internal 
organization and procedure of its Committee on Appropriations, the log-jam 
of appropriation bills in the Senate and in conference reached an all-time 
peak during the session. All the major supply bills are supposed to be enacted 
before July 1 of each year when the new Federal fiscal year begins. Those 
money bills originate in the House and then go for review and revision to the 
Senate which had eleven weeks to act upon them before the July 1 deadline. 
Seven of the ten general supply bills passed the Senate by July 1, but the Inde- 
pendent Offices, Foreign Aid, and Interior appropriation bills did not clear the 
Senate finally until August 2, 8, and 25, respectively. Half a dozen of the major 
money bills were not approved until late summer or fall. The delay made it 
necessary for Congress to pass six resolutions providing temporary funds to 
keep the government going. 

Two remedies have been suggested for legislative delays. One is the proposal 
to consolidate all the general appropriation bills into one omnibus measure. 
This step, which has been adopted in 1950, not only should expedite the 
appropriation process, but also will give Congress a comparative view of total 
proposed expenditures and estimated revenues and thus lay the basis for a bal- 
anced budget. In the absence of the right to an item veto, however, it does 
have certain glaring weaknesses. l 

The other proposal is that of Senator Myers of a legislative time-table for 
Congress. His resolution proposes that early in each session the majority leaders 

`of the two houses, after consultation with the chairmen and ranking members 
of the standing committees, shall prepare a legislative program for scheduled 
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committee and floor action on the major legislation of the session. This program 
would be revised at monthly intervals. In this way, Senator Myers hopes 
hereafter to avoid the familiar end-of-the-session legislative log-jams. 


ATTENDANCE IN THE SENATE 


One of the important problems which any legislative body faces is that of 
frequent absenteeism on the part of its members. The Senate, too, falls subject 
to this criticism. Vice-President Barkley recently remarked that absenteeism in 
the Senate grows each year. There are several reasons for this growth in recent 
years. With the rising burden of congressional business, many Senators are 
attending meetings and hearings of Senate committees which have received 
permission to sit while the Senate is in session. Others make calls at various 
government departments in downtown Washington on behalf of their con- 
stituents. Still others are meeting visitors in the lobbies of the Capitol or es- 
corting them through the halls. Some Senators who have already made up 
their minds on the bills being debated are hard at work in their offices in the Sen- 
ate Office Building. A few may be out of town on speaking trips or visiting their 
home districts to consult with the voters, or on campaign tours. Some, too, 
may be on private holidays taking rests from the ceaseless grind of legislative 
work. In addition, a number of Senators may be abroad on committec 
“Junkets” of various importance. The latter was particularly true during the 
closing weeks of the 1949 session. 

However legitimate the reason for their absence, the net effect of growing 
absenteeism in the Senate on the prestige of the Senate and on the legislative 
process is unfortunate. Hardly a day passes during a session of the Senate when 
several Senators do not ask and receive leaves of absence from its proceedings 
for a period of time varying from a few hours to several weeks. More than 250 
official leaves of absence were granted Senators during the first session of the 
8ist Congress. During 23 business days last March, for example, 29 Senato~s 
were absent on leave at various times for a total of 77 days. The records do not 
reveal how many were absent without leave or continued to be absent after 
their official leaves expired. 

This condition is bound to affect the fate of legislation. Many visitors to the 
Galleries of the Congress do not fully understand or appreciate all the extenu- 
ating and frequently reasonable explanations for absences, and the daily sight 
of empty seats makes a poor impression on them. This must have some effect on 
their respect for the product of the legislative process. Senator O’ Mahoney las 
frequently expressed the fear that poor attendance on the floor of the Senate 
undermines popular confidence in representative government. Furthermore, 
bills are passed or defeated or postponed with barely a quorum of the Senate 
present, which might be disposed of otherwise with a fuller attendance. On 
October 15, 1949, for example, the displaced persons bill was sent back to com- 
mittee by a vote of 36-30, in the absence of 30 Senators whose presence might 
well have resulted in the passage of this long-delayed measure. 

The problem is indeed a crucial one. With the growth of “big government” 
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and the need to solve increasingly complicated questions of public policy, it is 
clear that the burdens upon Congress and upon Congressmen are great, and 
perhaps too great. Members of the Senate cannot be in two places at once. 
They cannot, without the sacrifice of their health or the sacrifice of their polit- 
ical future, pay proper attention to all of the responsibilities which are theirs. 
Furthermore, as the people of the United States rightfully respond to the in- 
creasing number of calls upon them to “write your Senator,” legislative officers 
and members of Congress find themselves spending an increasing amount of 
their time replying to letters at the expense of their other duties. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 made an attempt to deal with 
the problem of absenteeism from the floor by providing that “no standing 
committee of the Senate or the House, except the Committee on Rules of the 
House, shall sit, without special leave, while the Senate or the House . . . is in 
session.” This was an attempt to supplement the rules of the Senate which 
provide that “no Senator shall absent himself from the service of the Senate 
without leave” and that the “attendance of absent Senators” may be com- 
pelled whenever a quorum is not present. These attempts to correct the prob- 
lem, however, have not been in the main successful. The spirit of the rule estab- 
lished by the Reorganization Act is often violated by the pressure of committee 
business and by the practice of senatorial courtesy; a request of a Senator for 
leave of absence is never denied. Nor is the suggestion ever seriously made 
today that Section 39 of Title II of the United States Code should be enforced. 
That section provides that the Secretary- of the Senate and the Sergeant at 
Arms of the House should make proportionate salary deductions each day that 
a Congressman is absent for a reason other than his illness or illness in the 
member’s family. 


THE ANCIENT RULES OF THE SENATE 


Underlying the procedural defects which handicap the Senate in the efficient 
performance of its constitutional functions is a code of rules which has not been 
revised since 1884. The rules of that far-off day may have been adequate to the 
parliamentary needs of the legislative process in the leisurely days of the nine- 
teenth century; but the need of a new up-to-date codification has long been 
evident and often expressed by twentieth-century Senators. 

The Senate’s code is simple and insignificant compared with the strict and 
complicated procedure of the House, even though both houses had a common 
inheritance in the same ancient experience of the English Parliament. It began 
with 19 brief rules adopted in 1789. They have been revised only four times 
since then: in 1806, 1820, 1868, and 1884 when the original nineteen rules had 
grown to forty. There has been no general revision of the Senate rules in 66 years 
and only two important modifications have been made in the meantime: first 
in 1917 when the cloture rule was adopted, and second in 1949 when the 
cloture rule was regressively amended. The smallness of its membership, the 
absolute voting equality of the states in the Senate, the early leadership of the 
agricultural South, and the western pioneer’s deep-set resistance to restraint 
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have thus far combined with the seniority custom to maintain within the Senate 
chamber the old order against the new, sectionalism against nationalism, minor- 
ity against majority rights. 

Despite the direct election of Senators by the people since 1913, several 
factors tend to keep it out of harmony with the popular majority: (1) its terri- 
torial basis of representation with the wide disparities in state population; 
(2) the practice of assigning committee chairmanships according to seniority 
of committee service, which has operated in favor of those states which are 
most conservative in changing their Senators; and (3) the regional concentra- 
tion of committee chairmanships in New England and the Northeast when the 
Republicans are in power, and in the South when the Democrats control. These 
are some of the reasons why the rules of the Senate have advanced at a snail’s 
pace, 

The archaic character of the Senate rules is also due to several other influ- 
ences. Senators have long believed that their rules should be conservative, not 
creative; weapons for the defense of the minority rather than tools of the re- 
sponsible majority; devices to promote local sovereignty rather than a more 
effective legislative system. The constitution makers intended that the upper 
chamber was to sit as a council of revision rather than as an active initiator of 
the laws—a purpose which, as Woodrow Wilson observed, is promoted by 
“simple, comparatively unencumbered forms of procedure.” The fact that 
two-thirds of the members always continue in office makes for a stable and 
continuing membership which is partly responsible for the decentralizing tend- 
ency in the Senate. The rules of the Senate, as a continuing body, remain in 
force from Congress to Congress without reaffirmation, whereas the discon- 
tinuity of the House requires the adoption of a set of rules at biennial intervals. 
The fact, moreover, that the average age of Senators is 60, and that the Senate 
is governed by its older members under the seniority rule, gives the conserva- 
tism of old age much influence. 

Operating both as cause and effect of slow parliamentary progress in the 
Senate are the large powers of individuals and minorities. Senators often tend 
to think of themselves as “ambassadors of sovereign states,” though state 
sovereignty has in fact passed away forever. They feel a large independence of 
one another, of their committees, of caucus decisions and platform pledges. The 
Senate’s smaller numbers make each voice and vote correspondingly more 
valuable. Individual Senators have conducted famous filibusters against the 
majority will and individual absentees have effected the passage or defeat of 
important measures and nominations. When party ratios on committees are 
close, a single defection can defeat a presidential nomination. Witness the seven 
to six vote by the Armed Services Committee against Mon Wallgren to be chair- 
man of the National Security Resources Board. Single Senators have held up 
great appropriation bills until they have been amended to provide for pet proj- 
ects in their states. In 1903, for example, Senator Tillman of South Carolina fili- 
bustered against a deficiency appropriation bill because it failed to include en 
item paying his state a war claim; the item was finally replaced in the biil. 
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Senate history is replete with similar examples. In a body much of whose busi- 
ness is transacted by unanimous consent, the power of the individual member 
is manifest. 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge wrote in 1893 that “the rules of the Senate are 
practically unchanged from what they were at the beginning.” Former Presi- 
dent Pro Tem Ingalls remarked that “rules are never observed in this body; 
they are only made to be broken. We are a law unto ourselves.” “The rule of — 
the Senate has been its own sense of propriety and dignity,” said Senator 
Anthony. Mutual respect, tradition, custom, courtesy, forbearance, honorable 
obligation have been the unwritten rules of the Senate over the years. 

But many Senators believe that the time has come to modernize their 
legislative methods to avoid the difficulties faced by our legislative machinery 
under its tremendous modern burdens. Dr. George B. Galloway has said that 
“the cookbook of congressional reform contains many recipes.” George H. 
Haynes, historian of the Senate, wrote in 1938 that “a general revision of the 
Senate rules is much to be desired. There is need of a new codification to bring 
order and clarity into the patchwork of fifty years. Senate rulings and prece- 
dents show many uncertainties and inconsistencies.’”? 


A CONSTITUENT’S WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE 


The public business is also detained in ‘the Senate, as it is in the House, by 
the huge non-legislative work load which the American people impose upon 
their representatives in Congress. This burden consists in large part of errand- 
running for the folks back home. It consists in part of the hundreds of private 
bills for the payment of tort claims and for suspending the immigration and 
naturalization laws in individual cases which Senators introduce on behalf of 
constituents and follow through their committee and floor stages. The Senate 
spent two hours one afternoon last October debating the claim of a war nurse 
for damages for injuries she suffered in an accident in India back in 1945. 
Much Senate time and attention is also consumed in the performance of its 
duties as the board of aldermen for the District of Columbia which has been 
deprived of local self-government since 1874. It takes an act of Congress to 
change a street name in Washington or kill weeds or destroy starlings or do a 
hundred other trivial chores for the Capital City. . 

Congress ought to be relieved in the atomic age of these local and private 
trivia which sap its energies and divert its attention from the great national 
and international problems of our time. The remedy here, as Senator Kefauver 
has urged, is to stop asking Senators and Congressmen to be our errand-boys 
and to delegate the settlement of private claims and immigration matters to 
appropriate administrative and judicial agencies, thus completing the evolution 
begun by the Reform Act of 1946. Home rule should also be granted to the 


2 §. Con. Res. 87, introduced on April 26, 1950, by Senator Humphrey, would establish 
a Joint Select Committee on the Reorganization of Congress, to make a continued study 
of the organization and operation of Congress. The bill was introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Congressman Holifield of California. 
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people of Washington. If we want to expedite the public business and see 
Congress function efficiently, we must, so far as possible, limit national legis- 
lation to matters of national importance. 


THE NEED FOR PARTY RESPONSIBILITY 


A final and formidable obstacle to the efficient dispatch of the public business 
in the Senate is the lack of effective party government. The American people 
have long believed that political parties are the principal instruments of demo- 
cratic government and that the majority party should have the power to govern 
the country. The Democratic Party won control of the Presidency and both 
houses of Congress in the 1948 elections, yet several of its platform pledges 
have been defeated or frustrated by hostile coalitions on the floor of the 81st 
Senate. Dixiecrats from the solid South, who sat on the Democratic side of the 
aisle, ignored their party’s program on civil rights and repeal of Taft-Hartley 
and formed an alliance with northern and western Republicans to defeat these 
measures and weaken the cloture rule. On many crucial issues the real contro! 
of the Senate rested not with the majority party but with this Dixiecrat- 
Republican coalition. 

The internal divisions within the Democratic Party, coupled with the control 
over legislative action exercised by the standing committees, the diffusion of 
political power within Congress, together with the long-standing custom of 
unlimited and irrelevant debate, were heavy handicaps to the development of 
effective party leadership in the upper chamber. Although Senator Lucas was 
both chairman of the party conference, chairman of the majority policy com- 
mittee, and majority leader of the Senate, all he could do was cajole, wheedle, 
and persuade; he could not direct his “followers.” 

As long as varying economic and social conditions produce different habi s 
of thought and regional attitudes in the United States, as long as some Senato 's 
feel obliged to subordinate national to provincial interests, and as long as 
political parties are loose coalitions of dissident elements, so long will it he 
difficult to achieve effective party government in the upper house. But sonic 
progress in this direction can be made, I believe, by strengthening the ma- 
chinery of party government in Congress. I suggest four steps: 

(1) Revival and more extensive use of the caucus as an instrument for the 
formation and promotion of party policy. The caucus is the general 
assembly of the party in the chamber. Both political parties have used it 
effectively in times past. It is the only known means by which the parties 
may formulate their legislative policies and by which the majority party 
can execute its decisions. 

(2) Creation of joint congressional policy committees in each party, with 
their officers rotating between the members of the two houses, and with 
expert staffs to plan legislative strategy and program and to be held 
responsible for the legislative implementation of party policy. 

Allocation of the function of making standing committee assignments and 
of selecting committee chairmen to the party policy committees, the 
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chairmen to be chosen upon the basis of ability and willingness to co- 
operate in carrying out the party program. 

(4) Reconsideration of the committee assignments at certain intervals, say 
every two years, so as to allow the shifting of uncooperative members. 


CONCLUSION 


The United States is the leading democratic world power. Its governmental 
structure and operation are continually the center of the eyes of the world. 
The functioning of its national legislature is of general concern. Any successes 
or failures of our legislative process have world-wide repercussions. The organi- 
zation and operation of the Senate of the United States must be viewed in that 
context. 

The voters in the several states are responsible for the quality of the mem- 
bership of the Senate. The Senate itself, however, is responsible for its internal 
methods and operation. The people of the United States must join with their 
elected representatives to shape and direct the procedure of the Senate so that 
it will increase in public esteem and become truly a noble example of efficiency 
and response to the democratic process. 


T Ee 


THE LOGIC OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
AND ORGANIZATION 


PITMAN B. POTTER 
The American University 


The patterns of international relations and organization prevailing at any 
given times are set by the interplay of the policies and activities of so-called 
national states and governments. And only to a slight degree are those policies 
and activities guided by considerations, on the part of those immediately in 
control of them, respecting the more fundamental and general rationale or 
logic of international relations and organization. The gentlemen in question— 
the President of the United States, the Secretary of State, Senators, other 
executive officials, lower administrative agents, and their counterparts in 
other countries—are animated by personal feelings and judgments and by def- 
erence to the ascertained or supposed desires of their constituents. This is a 
generally accepted situation in which little change need be expected. 

Nevertheless it may be useful, particularly in a period when feelings are 
running high and judgments are somewhat uncertain on the part of officials 
and constituents alike, to pause and try to recall the rational or logical bases 
of international relations and organization. If the constituents mentioned 
above—voters, newspaper readers, students, and their informants and leaders 
(the journalists and educators)—could be induced to remember these elements 
of reason and practical common sense underlying the international picture some 
salutary influence might in consequence be exercised upon the officials in ques- 
tion. In any event the effort is a natural and justifiable one for technical stu- 
dents and teachers of political science. 

On the other hand such an analysis must not be based upon any mystical 
or ideological conceptions of international affairs. This would be misleading 
mainly because of the illusion that such conceptions consist of pure reason 
and revealed truth, whereas in fact they are, like the reactions of the adminis- 
trators, also distillates of observation and experience which refuse to admit 
their humble origins.! Our analysis must be based upon the precipitate of actual 
international life, although subject to as large a perspective and as vigorous a 
logical analysis as it is possible to summon to the task. What then are the 
logical bases ofGnternational relations)and organization, their nature and their 
forms, their functions, their effects, and their values? 

~The basic fact in the situation is found in the coéxistence on the surface of 
this earth of some four or five score of those entities which may in simplest 
terms be called “countries.” It now seems impossible to restrict attention en- 
tirely to what the international jurist would call a “state,” or the sociologist 
a “nation,” although it is still verbally convenient to refer to “national states” 
from time to time. At least eighty units, and perhaps more than a hundred, 





1 See further P. Guggenheim and Pitman B. Potter, The Science of International Rela- 
tions, Law, and Organization (Geneva, 1940). 
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call for attention from the student of world affairs. In addition he will have to 
give increasing attention to entities lying below the level of the country or the 
state, such as non-governmental organizations, national or international, and 
even individual human beings. 

The use of the term “world affairs’’-compels us to pause for a moment. When 
reference is made to world affairs, world politics, or world government the 
speaker or writer appears inevitably to have in mind a certain degree of world 
unity of which certain happenings or political relations or control arrangements 
are functions. It does not appear that this picture reflects any great degree of 
reality, at least on its higher levels. A certain kind of world unity may be de- 
tected but only on the basic level of geophysical fact and economic relations. 
In social and political and juridical matters we still have preponderantly an 
international world, although this is slowly changing.? 

The countries of the world also vary greatly in geophysical conditions, in 
ethnological and biological composition, in culture, in the resulting economic 
conditions, organization, and activities, and in national political life and con- 
stitutional governmental forms and practices. Finally they differ greatly in 
their economic needs and political interests as well as in their attitudes toward 
other countries individually and toward the international community and its 
organization. 

Whether the interests and foreign policies of a country will be the result of 
physical conditions or of subjective reactions thereto, or even of ideological 
attitudes of a still more abstract type, apparently depends on several factors. 
Countries in the temperate zones seem to be more objective and rational. 
Certain biological strains appear to be more strongly devoted to ideological 
and emotional reactions. Passing historical events and situations also influence 
this aspect of international relations. 

Similarly for the problem of variation through time: the periods with which 
we have to deal are still too short to be of much importance. Six thousand 
years—the history of international relations—do not provide sufficient scope 
for safe generalization in this respect. But contemporary Chinese, Indians, 
Negroes, Greeks, Jews, Italians, Germans and English resemble in rather un- 
equal degrees their ancestors of two thousand or three thousand years ago. 
Clearly nothing can be taken for certain in this domain; peoples can change but 
they can also remain surprisingly constant. 

Probably the basic feature of the situation among the countries of the world 
today is their feeling of interest in one another. For economic reasons they desire 
things of one another or for psychic reasons they fear, hate, or admire one 
another. At this level there is no question of value, of good or bad, or of right 
or wrong. Given coéxistence on the same planet, mutual interest—friendly or 
hostile—is a natural condition. Isolationism is an abnormal flight from reality 
and an impracticable program, a species of empty nihilism, even less realistic 
and logical than conflict. 


? Q. Wright (ed.), The World Community (Chicago, 1948). 
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Given the reaction just mentioned, countries might then despair of any 
understanding or agreement and resign themselves to perpetual war. Actually 
they appear, in the main, to cherish a surprising amount of belief or hope in the 
possibilities of understanding and solidarity. A somewhat inexplicable optimism 
concerning international coöperation persists in the world. Again this is un- 
questionably the result of a very complex mixture of selfishness and generosity, 
of a desire to derive benefits and to help other countries or, perhaps, humanity. 

The result of this situation is a disposition on the part of different countries, 
varying greatly in strength, to learn to understand one another, to communi- 
cate with one another, and to codperate with one another, either informally or 
through organized institutions. Here international organization enters, not, as 
sometimes intimated, from the outside, at the impulse of do-good reformers, 
but from within the normal body of international relations and commonplace 
intergovernmental activities. 

To this description or analysis there exists today one striking exception. As 
a result of economic and sociological developments and more or less accidental 
developments in the history of European economic and political thought, a 
doctrine of class warfare made its appearance in the late nineteenth century 
and was grafted onto the theory concerning international] relations.’ According 
to this interpretation countries of a certain type, namely capitalist imperialist 
countries, could not have any relations, except those of conquest and exploita- 
tion, with other countries, all of the latter being assumed to be proletarian 
colonial countries. Little was said concerning the relations among countrie: 
of the second group themselves; perhaps they might have the normal relations 
described above but, if so, this possibility was disregarded in Marxian theory. 
The capitalist empires were held to be deadly rivals of one another and to have 
no other kind of relations among themselves. Among the members of this 
group and between them and members of the second group no frank or honest 
exchange of information or opinion and no coöperation was possible, but only 
perpetual deception and conflict. 

As an interpretation of reality this theory turns out to be largely nonsense, 
and as a counsel of policy it has had very little acceptance. Consequently 11 
emerges only to a very limited extent in actual international relations, being 
of little or no importance among all but less than ten countries in the word 
today and important only where imposed by superior force and dogmatic con- 
trol. The fact that the eight or ten minor countries dominated by the chief 
exponent of this doctrine are set off against the remaining seventy or eigh:y 
countries of the world also tells nothing concerning the validity of the dogma 
described. It merely reveals the fact that any country or group of countrics 
adhering to any dogma hostile to the principles accepted by, and to coöperation 
among, other countries could wreck such unity and coöperation in proportion 
to its power. 


3 For Marxist theory of international relations, see F. M. Russell, Theories of Interra- 
tional Relations (New York, 1936), pp. 507-538. The interpretation given in the text de- 
rives largely from later elaborations of Communist theory rather than from Marx himself. 
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To return, the countries favorably disposed toward international relations 
and coöperation also become favorably disposed toward international organi- 
zation, that is, organized international coöperation. The reason for this reaction 
is to be found in a simple impression that the functions of international codper- ` 
ation can be carried out more efficiently through international institutions than 
it can through more or less unorganized international action, although the latter 
continues in large measure and should by no means be forgotten, much less 
excluded. In spite of their inherited antagonism toward international organiza- 
tion the countries of the world have felt compelled to participate in it recently 
in a large measure. 

The functions to be performed by or through international coöperation may 
be stated either in terms of the objectives to be achieved, the subject matters 
to be treated, or the procedures to be employed. 

The primary or over-all objective of any country which engages in such ac- 
tivity is to protect or further its own welfare, although it may be willing, to a 
limited degree, to seek such benefits indirectly by furthering the welfare of the 
international community of which it is a part. A very complex and delicate 
computation of costs and benefits is involved here, a computation which states 
are increasingly compelled to make or to take into account. Finally the welfare 
in question may range from simple protection against physical attack and 
injury or loss of territory, persons, or property, to welfare in the sphere of health 
or economic prosperity. 

The subject matters treated in international coöperation logically range 
over the whole scope of human life. There are today virtually no subjects 
which by their inherent nature are unsuitable for international treatment, and 
virtually none which do not actually receive such treatment. They extend from 
the general matters just mentioned to armaments, morals, education, science 
and art, communications and transportation, including all of their subdivisions. 
This identification of international coöperation by reference to the subject 
matters treated! was once very common but upon examination turns out not to 
have great significance. Neither the forms of international organization, nor 
the procedures employed, nor the results achieved, correspond strictly enough 
to the varieties of subject matter treated to make this standard of reference of 
overwhelming importance. 

The forms of action taken by codperating countries also range widely from 
investigation and discussion, through agreement or international legislation, 
to executive and administrative action, including judicial administration and 
enforcement. The central objective—in terms of procedure—being to har- 
monize national policies and where possible to secure adoption of common 
international policies, this effort may be made on any one of several levels. 
Inasmuch as most states have (or had, historically) formed policies of their own 
on various matters before coming into contact with one another, the obvious 


4 See L. A. Mander, Foundations of Modern World Society (Stanford, 1947). 
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step to be taken was that of attempting a reconciliation by negotiation or diplo- 
macy. On the other hand, it may prove possible in newer problems to institute 
the process of harmonization earlier and secure adoption of an international 
policy from the start, an alternative which has evident advantages where it is 
available. In either case the later stages of action involve all of the arsenal of 
governmental procedure, including subordinate forms of administration such 
as secretarial work, management of personnel and equipment, advisory action, 
decision-making and execution. 

In international coöperation the elements of authoritative legislation and 
effective execution are not entirely lacking. States arrange for such action 
and submit themselves to it by original agreements, freely entered inte, 
which later operate as bases for binding majority vote and physical or other 
forms of coercion. There is not enough of this type of activity to be found in 
international organization yet for us to regard that process as generally equiva- 
lent to “government” in the national sphere; most international joint action 
is still voluntary coöperation, organized and unorganized. Nevertheless the 
instances of authoritative and coercive action are multiplying and proliferating 
in a very interesting manner today. 

The development of international enforcement action has taken a somewhat 
startling turn in the past few years, and the eventual outcome is by no mean 
clear. Until thirty years ago the problem of enforcement was conceived i 
terms of sanctions action by states against states or by an international fore 
against one or more states. Application of international law or agreements * 
individuals, by international authorities, was by no means unknown, but 
was regarded as exceptional by students of these problems whereas the usc 
international sanctions action and even an international police force w 
regarded as at least possible. Today the formation of such an enforcem 
agency, on any world scale at least, and in highly unified form, seems exclu ~: 
for an indefinite time by the configuration of power in the world, althc 21 
codéperative sanctions action by states is still available. At the same timc !¢ 
extension of enforcement arrangements to individuals goes on apace and . r 
even argued that the solution of the impasse encountered in respect to sant i2, 
among states lies in dealing with individuals instead. 

The institutions created by governments to regulate or conduct theirco 11r 
affairs naturally vary with the functions to be performed. Modern otes 
inherited at least three types of institutions from earlier periods of intern ioral 
relations, namely, diplomacy, conference, and courts. International a yr iris 
trative agencies (bureaus, commissions, offices, etc.) were not unk: vr in 
earlier times but were not very well developed or extensively employ: : aey 
have enjoyed a tremendous expansion and improvement in recent oogde 


5 We still lack a good summary of the theory of international sanctions oren enem.. 
see, on one phase, H. Wehberg, Theory and Practice of International Policine © .ondo°, 
1935), and, on another, L. L. Leonard, International Regulation of Fisheries ( «> ‘or , 
1944). 
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The executive council, in part a variant of the conference and in part a close 
kin to the administrative commission, has also developed greatly as a result of 
the need for, and the willingness of, governments to accept an increased degree 
of quasi-authoritative control short of legislation and sanctions. At the same 
time it has been found indispensable to carry along the ancient institution of 
diplomacy in view of the nature of international relations and the incomplete 
development of legislation procedure in the conference. Needless to say many 
variants of all these institutions occur. 

At certain times in the past a strongly legalistic treatment of the general 
problem of organized international coöperation seemed imposed by tradition 
and circumstances. In view of the importance of law in the organization of 
national society it seemed only reasonable that the international community 
should also be organized through and under law. The powerful tradition of the 
Roman law added its influence upon the European and Latin-American states. 
If there was violence and disorder among the states what more natural remedy 
could be found than a law of nations? Around the beginning of the present cen- 
tury this attitude had reached a peak of sharpness and emphasis, and students 
of international law were unconsciously highly confident of the strength of this 
discipline on the eve of the outbreak of war in 1914. 

Today that situation has been seriously modified. The logic of the situation 
has not been greatly altered; more or less sincere theoretical attacks upon the 
idea of international law stemming from neo-romantic German Nazi and Italian 
Fascist sources as well as from Communist dogma and the power politics of 
various countries have not had very harmful effects. The increased necessity © 
for, and acceptance of, international regulation has at least counterbalanced 
this factor. But the unsettling effect of two world wars, plus the foolhardy , 
neglect of the law of war by the governments following World War I, and follow- ` 
ing World War II, plus the spectacular collapse of the effort for codification of 
international law under League of Nations auspices, have had disastrous conse- 
quences. As far as the effects of wartime violations were concerned—and even 
these were probably not as extensive as had been commonly believed—it was 
only the law of war which was concerned; but failure of codification and a sort 
of contagious effect from the atmosphere of violation and chaos has led to ques- 
tions concerning the very existence and certainty of all international law. This 
debilitating effect has not been remedied to any great extent by the large 
expansion of international legislation by multipartite conventions, for it relates 
to: another field, namely, the principles and provisions of general or common 
international law. As yet the new International Law Commission under the 
United Nations has not had time to do much to rescue the ancient and once 
proud law of nations.® 


6 For a strong critique of international law in recent times see E. D. Dickinson, “In- 
ternational Law: An Inventory,” California Law Review, Vol. 33, p. 506 (December, 
1945). On the general problem, see H. Lauterpacht, Function of Law in the International 
Community (Oxford, 1933), and documents prepared for the International Law Com- 
mission of the United Nations, especially United Nations document A/CN.4/1/Rev.1, 
Survey of International Law (1949). ° 
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A somewhat similar situation exists in the field of international adjudication. 
At one time arbitration or judicial settlement was regarded as practically the 
apex of international coöperation, and the Permanent Court of International 
Justice had an impressive record under.the League of Nations. Today there 
seems to be a flight away from international adjudication under the new Inter- 
national Court of Justice and the United Nations’ and nothing is being done to 
remedy the defects of international judicial machinery and procedure as re- 
vealed in practice during the past thirty years and appreciated in their truc 
character by the most responsible jurists. This negative attitude is again the 
product largely of power politics,but it also stems somewhat from a critique of 
the theory and reason of juridical treatment of international relations, a critique 
itself not entirely new. This view would hold that such relations are unsuited to 
or impossible of legalistic regulation and adjudication and require treatment 
rather by negotiation and possibly legislation. Is arbitration to disappear along 
with the law of nations? 

The logic of the situation seems perfectly clear. Exaggeration of the function 
of law and adjudication in government is to be avoided, of course, and it is true 
that the international field is a particularly difficult one in this connection. On 
the other hand it seems obvious that thereis a definite place for legal and judicial 

tregulation in international relations. The states could hardly explain their be- 

havior if they gave no place for such regulation in their relations with one 
another, while utilizing it so extensively in their internal affairs. The striking 
and extensive effort to prosecute and punish persons guilty of war crimes in the 
past few years constitutes testimony of continued belief in the place of law in 
international relations, although the operation of something like power politics 
and motives of racial and personal revenge have played an important part 
in this matter, and certain of the more or less theoretical deviations from 
sound law involved in the organization and operation of the war crimes courts 
may have done some harm as well as good. Here again what may be called 
the new logic of international relations was in evidence, namely treatment of 
individuals as units.® 

Beneath the phenomena of international institutions and less formal inter- 
national relations lies a more fundamental problem of theory to which we must 
return before finally applying our reasoning to the culminating experiments in 
international organization, namely, the League of Nations and the United 
Nations. That is the problem of federal union. Can any such thing exist in the 
international field and does it? By federal union must be meant, it seems, any 
joining of two or more states by ties as a result of which the activities thereof 
will be controlled in the future. All geography, sociology, and history impose 
the conclusion that international federal union is inevitable. Actually it comes 


1L. B. Wehle, “The UN By-Passes the International Court,” University of Pennsyl- 
vania Law Review, Vol. 98, p. 285 (February, 1950). 

8 In the matter of war crimes this treatment was, of course, actually very old and very 
orthodox. International Law Commission, United Nations document A/CN.4/7/Rev. 1 
Historical Survey of the Question of International Criminal Jurisdiction (1949), and also 
M. O. Hudson, International Tribunals, Past and Future (Washington, 1944), pp. 180-186, 
265-266. i 
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into being very early and on a very low level, as in a simple diplomatic agree- 
ment, oral or written, between two states. From here international federal 
union progresses by many stages and degrees to the multipartite union with im- 
portant organs of government, including legislation and enforcement. This 
development does not—even in the last stage—extinguish individual national 
state life, but it is a perfectly natural and mevitable one. 

The creation of the League of Nations in 1919-1920 was not, therefore, a 
revolutionary step but a logical culmination. Its successes and failures were 
also entirely understandable in the light of international conditions. Variations 
there could have been in degree, but not very great variations. The League 
might also have been utilized as the basis for world organization after World 
War II, but Russian and American politics decreed otherwise. The United 
Nations Organization harbors certain features which appear rather odd in the 
light of history and international facts but, if anything whatever is certain, 
it is that the United Nations will not last very long in its present form. It 
may indeed be followed by a pause in the process of organizing the world 
through international federation, although the nations are virtually certain 
to return to that task before long. 

It hardly seems possible, however, to set up a world state of any high degree 
of unitary character. The national states or individual countries, to return to 
our first premise, are not going to disappear or to be willing to abolish them- 
selves. They are, to return to our second premise, going to need one another or 
need benefits from one another, and they are going to try to get these things 
by conflict or coöperation. It seems, speaking quite objectively, that they prefer 
coöperation to conflict. They are not going to try for long the least practical 
attitude of all, isolationism. 

There exists a federal union of some degree in every agreement between or 
among states and, in a sense, and an important sense, there exist in such cases 
international states, large or small, important or unimportant. One historic 
international administrative union was sensationally characterized as a state— 
because in that case it had certain powers which seemed in that day to be 
very significant.® The same could be said of every international union and the 
League of Nations and the United Nations. No unitary world state is attain- 
able or desirable, given actual considerations, or would work if set up; and inter- 
national federal organization will not be a transitional form but, for as far 
ahead as we can see, a permanent form. At the same time a continuing and more 
elaborate and effective international organization than we have now is imposed 
by historic influences and the logic of the conditions of international life. 
These are. the simplest and most elementary conclusions to be drawn from an 
inspection of the World of Nations. 


§ The European Commission of the Danube; see F. B. Sayre, Experiments in Inter- 
national Administration (New York, 1919), p. 39 n. 
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The traditional theory of American politics holds that the pervasive charac- 
teristic of our major parties is their similarity. Both parties are presumed to 
support similar policies and to make similar appeals to similar groups. In- 
herent in this theory is the view that the parties are most evenly balanced . 
numerically where they are most alike in programmatic terms. This follows 
because both parties will almost equally represent all groups of the population 
and because each party will be directing special appeals to that middle element 
whose support means the difference between victory and defeat. On the other 
hand, where one party is definitely dominant, the opposition party in that area 
will tend to be isolated and of an extremist nature of one sort or another. Pro- 
fessor Schattschneider has summed up this theory as follows: 

Measured on a scale of radicalism and conservatism from Left to Right, both parties 
try more or less successfully to spread over the whole political rainbow from one extreme 
to the other. Specimens of nearly all shades of opinion are found in both parties; for stra- 
tegic reasons the parties need to be strong on both wings.... 

Party politics tends to establish an equilibrium which approaches perfection when the 
parties are alike, equal, and compete on even terms throughout the country while events, 
rude disturbances outside the party system, upset the equilibrium.! 


Thus, if the voting strength of a party is called its “quantitative” aspect and 
its degree of liberalism or conservatism its “qualitative” aspect, the traditional 
theory states that the quantitative and qualitative differences between the 
parties tend to be directly proportional. 

It is the purpose of this article to test this theory by making a statistical 
analysis of these quantitative and qualitative differences. The quantitative 
index here used is based upon the vote for congressmen in the 1946 election. 
The qualitative index is based upon the voting records of the members of the 
House of Representatives in the Seventy-ninth and Hightieth Congresses. The 
results of this analysis suggest that the traditional theory is no longer valid and 

ithat American politics does not tend to produce two equally balanced similar 
‘parties. The conclusion is instead reached that, contrary to the traditional 
thesis, the quantitative differences between the parties tend to be inversely 
proportional to the qualitative differences between the parties. 

In making the analysis upon which this conclusion is based the quantitative 
difference for each congressional district is defined as the deviation of a party’s 
percentage of the two party vote in that district from its percentage of the total 
national two party vote for congressmen in the 1946 elections. The use of this 
adjusted percentage plurality (APP) is, of course, necessary in order to avoid 
distortion caused by the nationwide Republican trend of that year. If a straight 


1 E. E. Schattschneider, Party Government (New York, 1942), pp. 88, 96. 
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percentage plurality were used, many districts which are normally Democratic 
would be classified as close and many districts which are usually close would be 
classified as strongly Republican. The Republican percentage of the total two 
party vote for candidates for Congress throughout the country in 1946 was 
54.38%. Consequently the quantitative difference for a district is the Republican 


candidate’s percentage of the two party vote less 54.3%, if the latter is the. : is 


smaller. Or if the former is smaller the quantitative difference is 54.3% less the 
district percentage.” 

The method which has been used to measure the liberalism and conservatism 
of the parties is to analyze the voting records of the representatives in the 
Seventy-ninth and Eightieth Congresses as published by the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations and the New Republic.’ By dividing the total number, of ` 
votes a representative cast on the selected issues into the number of liberal 
votes—accepting the CIO-New Republic definition of “liberal vote’’—he cast 
on the same issues, an index of liberalism is arrived at for that representative. 
By averaging the indices thus obtained from the separate congresses a compos- 
ite index covering the entire four year period is arrived at for each representa- 
tive. Since our interest here is in parties and not in personalities, in districts 
wheré one party has been represented in the two congresses by two different 
representatives the indices of those representatives have been combined in the 


same manner as if a single representative of that party occupied that poni $ 


throughout the two congresses. 

The CIO and the New Republic were chosen for this study because it is gen- 
erally recognized that they represent a point of view usually denoted as “liberal”? 
and opposed to the attitude of those who usually classify themselves as ‘‘con- 
servative.” The CIO is the largest and most powerful organization consistently 
supporting this liberal viewpoint; the New Republic is a leading journalistic 
exponent of the same locus of opinion. The selection of issues by these two or- 
ganizations, moreover, is broad enough to exclude any unrepresentative influ- 
ences which might result from too narrow a choice. Twenty congressional roll- 
calls were used from the Seventy-ninth Congress and nineteen from the 
Eightieth. Included among these were votes on labor relations, price control, 


M3 
s 


$ 
Cd 


agriculture, education, public power, civil rights, taxes, social security, mo- . 


nopoly, housing, and foreign affairs. The voting records of two congresses were 


used because this insures greater accuracy, affords additional information on ` 


those districts which changed parties in 1946, and avoids possible distortions 
if the representatives held different views when their party was in the majority 
in Congress and when it was in the minority. A possible complication in the 


2 The source for the vote percentages which form the basis for the calculation of the 
adjusted percentage pluralities is The Gallup Political Almanac for 1948 (Princeton, 1948), 
passim. 

3 “Facets for November,” New Republic, Vol. 115, Part 2 (Sept. 23, 1946); “Sold Out: 
The Story of the 80th Congress,” ibid., Vol. 119, pp. 11-30 (Sept. 27, 1948); Special Sup- 
plement, CIO News, Vol. 9 (August 19, 1946); “1948 Voting Record,” CIO News, Vol. 11 
(July 19, 1948). 
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use of tivo congresses is avoided by the fact that no state redistricted between 
the 1944 and 1946 elections. 

The existence of the inverse quantitative-qualitative relationship is strongly 
suggested by the initial findings of this study presented in Table I. In this 
presentation the congressional districts have been divided into five groups ac- 
cording to their adjusted percentage pluralities. Districts with an APP of less 
than 5% are classed as marginal, those with an APP of 5% to 9.9% as close, 
those with an APP of 10.0% to 17.4% as close intermediate, those with an 
APP of 17.5% to 24.9% as solid intermediate, and those with an APP of 25% 
or more as solid. For each of these groups an index of Republican and Demo- 
cratic liberalism has been obtained by averaging the indices of the Republican 
and Democratic congressmen within the group. 

From these data it will be seen that there isa fairly consistent direct relation 
between the liberalism of Democratic congressmen and the closeness of the 


TABLE I. QUALITATIVE Inpicus BY QUANTITATIVE GROUPS 








Cong. Dist. Republican Democratic Demoe ane Democrs ite 
Group Liberal tudes. Liberal Indes, ONM imeem... - tibet Indes, 
North South 
Marginal 20.3 89.9 89.9 — 
Close 20.4 80.8 84.5 46.6 
Close Intermed. 17.7 76.0 85.0 42.9 
Solid Intermed. 13.8 63.8 76.4 38.5 
Solid 22.2 44,7 86.3 39.9 


vote in their districts. Democratic congressmen elected from solid districts 
have a liberalism index of 44.7. Those representing marginal districts have a 
liberalism index of 89.9. This trend moreover is generally true for both sides 
of the Mason and Dixon line. The Republican correlation between votes and 
attitudes, on the other hand, differs sharply from that of the Democrats. While 
Republican representatives from marginal districts also tend to be more liberal 
than those from less close districts, the change is a relatively small one, and 
those representatives from districts more than seventy-five per cent Republican 
are more liberal as a whole than any other group. The variation between the 
most liberal and least liberal groups of Democrats is 45.2; the variation between 
similar groups of Republicans is 8.4. 

It is obvious from these figures that the qualitative difference between the 
Republicans and Democrats in the marginal districts is 69.6. Manifestly the 
qualitative difference between the voting record of a Democratic representative 
in those districts which are more strongly Democratic and the attitudes on social 
issues which might be displayed by a representative of the Republican party 
in such districts would have to be less than this, and would progressively de- 
crease as the district became more strongly Democratic. It would also appear 
to be improbable, if not impossible, that the qualitative difference between the 
attitude of representatives of the two parties could be any greater than this in 
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areas where the Republican party is overwhelmingly strong. The qualitative 
difference between the two parties in the marginal congressional districts is 
moreover twenty per cent greater than the qualitative difference between the 
two parties nationally, ` 

This same inverse relationship is also visible when the congressional dis- 
tricts are classified according to their degree of ruralism or urbanism.‘ These 
figures are summarized in Table II.5 It will be observed that the parties are 


TABLE II. QUANTITATIVE AND QUALITATIVE DIFFERENCES BY RuRAL~URBAN GROUPS 


Rural-Urban panies S Quantitative Qualitative 
Congressional . : 
Group Distri Difference Difference 
istricts 

Urban 132 10.6 62.9 
Suburban 66 12.4 50.8 
Subrural l 116 21.3 44,1 
Rural 110 31.9 28.8 


most evenly balanced numerically in the urban congressional districts. Yet it 
is in these same districts that the parties are furthest apart qualitatively. 
Similarly, the quantitative differences tend to increase as the distriets become 
more rural while the qualitative differences tend to decrease. The qualitative 
difference between the parties in the rural districts, which are generally solid 
districts, is only half the qualitative difference between them in the urban areas. 

This relation not only exists for the country as a whole but also holds true 
for much smaller areas. If only congressional districts outside the eleven states 
of the South are considered, the same tendency can be observed. In these north- 
ern districts the parties are most closely balanced in the suburban rather than 
in the urban districts. The greatest qualitative differences also occur, however, 
in the suburban rather than the urban areas. The urban and subrural North 
have about the same quantitative differences and also about the same qualita- 
tive differences. In the rural North, on the other hand, the quantitative differ- 
ence between the parties is much greater and the qualitative difference corre- 


4 I am indebted to Mr. Ralph Goldman of the University of Chicago for the basic data 
on ruralism and urbanism, A ruralism index for each congressional district was computed 
by Mr. Goldman by counting as rural population units of less than 2,500 people and 
as urban population units of more than that number, and then calculating the percentage 
of the total population of the district living in rural units. See Ralph Goldman, “Some 
Dimensions of Rural and Urban Representation in Congress’ (Unpublished M.A. Thesis, 
University of Chicago, 1948), pp. 39-48, Appendix II. In this article, urban congres- 
sional districts are defined as those less than 30% rural, suburban as those 30% to 49.9% 
rural, subrural as those 50 % to 69.9% rural, and rural districts as those 70% or more rural. 

5 It will be noted that the total number of congressional districts is only 424. Through- 
out this study eleven congressional districts are excluded from all calculations: the 18th 
New York district because it was represented in both congresses by Mr. Vito Marcantonio 
of the American Labor Party and the ist, 2d, 3rd, 5th, 6th, 8th, 10th, 15th, 17th, and 19th 
California districts because the successful candidates in those districts obtained the nomi- 
nations of both major parties under California’s cross filing law. 
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spondingly less. The same phenomenon is also observable if those congressional 
districts in the border states—Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, 
and Oklahoma—are excluded and calculations are limited to the other northern 
states. 

If the various sections of the country are considered as separate entities the 
same inverse relationship again emerges. These data are presented in Table V.’ 


Tague ITI. QUANTITATIVE AND QUALITATIVE DIFFERENCES BY 
RURAL-URBAN GROUPS, NORTHERN Districts 


Rural-Urban Number of Quantitative Qualitative 
Congressional $ i 
Group Distri Difference Difference 
istricts 

Suburban 55 6.6 71.3 
Subrural 91 8.1 67.5 
Urban 124 8.4 66.8 
2.8 45.5 


Rural 48 12. 














From these figures it will be seen that the parties are most evenly balanced 
numerically in the Pacific coast, New England, and Middle Atlantic regions. 
It is also in these areas, however, that the parties are furthest apart qualita- 
tively. In the mountain states the quantitative difference is greater and the 


TaBe IV. QUANTITATIVE AND QUALITATIVE DIFFERENCES BY RURAL-URBAN Groups, 
NORTHERN DISTRICTS EXCLUDING BORDER STATES 














i 
Rural-Urban a umb 7 of Quantitative Qualitative 
ongressional : A 
Group Distri Difference Difference 
istricts 

Suburban 52 6.7 74.2 
Subrural 82 8.5 69.9 
Urban 114 8.6 70.4 
Rural 28 12.7 —— 


qualitative difference is less. In the border states the quantitative difference is 
still larger and the qualitative difference still smaller. Finally in the South 
the qualitative difference is very small—the Republican party in that area 
being substantially similar in opinion to the Democratic party—but the quanti- 


€ The states are classified into sections as follows: New England—Me., N. IL, Vt., Mass.’ 
R. I., Conn.; Middle Atlantic—N. Y., N. J., Pa., Del.; Border—Md., W. Va., Ky., Mo. 
Okla.; South—Va,, N. C., S. C., Ga., Fla., Ala., Miss., Tenn., La., Tex., Ark.; Midwest— 
Ohio, Ind., DL, Mich., Wis., Minn.; Prairie—N. D., S. D., Ia., Neb., Kan.; Mountain— 
N. M., Ariz., Utah, Colo., Nev., Wyo., Mont., Ida.; Pacific Coast—Calif., Ore., Wash. 
The quantitative differences are the adjusted percentage pluralities computed from the 
per cent of the total two party vote for all candidates for Congress in that section received 
by the majority party in the 1946 congressional elections. Vote statistics are from U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1948, p. 316. 
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tative difference is very large.” The only section which does not clearly fit into 
this pattern is the Midwest where the qualitative difference between the parties 
is abnormally large. 

No statistical data are daii for a qualitative index for the Democratie 
party in the prairie states. Applying this theory in reverse, however, it is pos- 
sible to conclude that the qualitative difference between the parties in this 
region should be less than it is in the border states and greater than it is in the 
South. Considering the conservatism of the Democratic party in these states 
this seems like a plausible deduction. The Democratic party in Kansas, for 
instance, has long been controlled by a conservative faction headed by Harry 
Woodring. In Nebraska the Mullen-Berry conservative group has generally 


TABLE V. QUANTITATIVE AND QUALITATIVE DIFFERENCES BY SECTIONS 


‘ Number of Quantitative Qualitative 
Section Congressional . 
ee Difference Difference 
Districts ‘ 
Pacific Coast 23 3 74.1 
New England 28 9 66.1 
Middle Atlantic 92 1.4 72.1 
Mountain 16 2.7 64.4 
Midwest 96 3.0 79.9 
Border 42 4.6- 47.4 
Prairie 22 7.8 — 
South 105 35.4 24.0 


dominated the party despite opposition from Bryan liberals. In Iowa the key 
figure among the Democrats has been Senator Guy Gillette who acquired fame, 
if not notoriety, in 1938 as a target of President Roosevelt’s purge and in 1949 
as an opponent of Vice-President Barkley’s cloture ruling in the civil rights 
debate. In North Dakota the Democratic party has frequently been the vehicle 
for conservative elements when they have lost control of the Republican party. 
Thus, it seems not unreasonable to conclude that the qualitative difference 
between the parties in the prairie states is as relatively small as the quantitative 
difference between the parties in that area indicates it ought to be.? 

This observed tendency in the variation of qualitative and quantitative dif- 
ferences is also generally characteristic of smaller groupings of congressional 
districts. In New England, for instance, contrary to the national pattern the 
quantitative difference between the parties is much greater in the urban areas, 
where it is 11.3, than in the suburban and subrural areas, where it is 4.4 and 
6.0 respectively. The qualitative difference between the parties nevertheless 
varies accordingly. It is much less in the urban areas, where it is 63.6, than it 


7 For a description of the qualitative characteristics of the Republican party in the 
South, see V. O. Key, Jr., Southern Politics in State and Nation (New York, 1949), Ch. 13, 
esp. pp. 289-297. 

£ For the views of one of these conservative prairie Democrats, see Arthur F. Mullen, 
Western Democrat (New York, 1940), pp. 343-360. 
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is in the suburban and subrural areas, where it is 75.9 and 76.5 respectively. 
In the border states a somewhat similar pattern prevails. The parties are most 
evenly balanced in the suburban and subrural areas where they are furthest 
apart qualitatively. They are more unevenly balanced in the urban and rural 
districts where they are most alike qualitatively. Similarly, for the Pacific 
coast the parties are more numerically equal in the suburban areas where the 
qualitative difference is greatest and are less evenly balanced in the urban 
and subrural areas where the qualitative differences are less. Lack of sufficient 
data for many areas of the country unfortunately prevents a complete break- 
down of urban and rural districts section by section. From what information is 
available, however, there appear to be no major exceptions to this general 
tendency on the subsectional level. 

This inverse relationship which has been found to be generally prevailing 
throughout the North also exists in the South. Eighteen congressional districts 
in the South fall outside the solid Democratic classification. These include three 
in Tennessee, five in Virginia, nine in North Carolina, and one in Florida. All 
except four of these districts are located in the Piedmont and Appalachian up- 
land. If our theory is to hold true, the qualitative difference between the parties 
in this area should be greater than it is elsewhere in the South. Since the con- 
servatism of the Republican party is a fairly constant phenomenon from which 
the two Republican representatives from eastern Tennessee with a liberalism 
index of 16.3 show no-deviation, this means in effect that the Democratic party 
must be more liberal in these upland districts than it is in the other parts of 
the South. This turns out to be exactly the case. The party’s index in these 
districts is 46.2 as contrasted with an index of 39.5 for the rest of the South. 
This conclusion by way of statistics coincides, moreover, with the empirical 
observations of persons familiar with the region. Professor Nixon, for instance, 
has pointed out the existence of relatively strong Republican organizations in 
this area and has compiled an impressive list of the liberal Democrats which 
it has produced.’ This same tendency can also be observed at the state level. 
The Democratic party in the South is most liberal in Alabama, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Texas. With the exception of Alabama these are also states 
where the Republican party is relatively stronger than elsewhere in the South. 

The evidence presented here thus suggests that in some areas there will be 
two similar but unequally balanced parties and in others two equally balanced 
but dissimilar parties. In terms of an interest group analysis this means of course 
that instead of appealing to all groups the parties will limit their appeal to 
certain specific groups. They will attempt to win elections by mobilizing a high 
degree of support from a small number of interests rather than by mustering 
a relatively low degree of support from a large number of interests. 

It is, furthermore, generally in the rural areas that the qualitative differences 
are low and the quantitative differences high and in the urban and suburban 


* Included in this list are Hugo Black, Ellis Arnall, John Sparkman, Helen Douglas 
Mankin, Luther Patrick, Estes Kefauver, Albert Gore. H. C. Nixon, “Politics of the Hills,” 
Journal of Politics, Vol. 8, pp. 123-133 (May, 1946). 
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areas that the qualitative differences are high and the quantitative differences 
low. This phenomenon suggests certain further conclusions as to the nature of 
the interest group analysis. In any rural area there is usually only one domi- 
nant economic interest. Whether this be cotton, corn, wheat, or dairy farming, 
the economic life of the area is dependent upon that one interest. Consequently 
both parties in that area reflect that interest. Since, therefore, there are no 
real differences between the parties the choice of party is determined by non- 
economic historical and traditional factors. Once this choice has been deter- 
mined by historical circumstance, there are no conflicts of economic interest 
to cause it to be altered; the candidates of the same party are continually re- 
turned to office; and thus there arises a perpetually dominant party. This is 
generally the Republican party in the rural North and the Democratic party in 
the rural South. In these areas the second major party loses its most important 
characteristic, its monopoly of opposition.!° In the first place, there is no basic 
opposition for it to express, and secondly, those personality differences and dif- 
ferences on minor issues which do arise can be settled in the major party’s 
primaries. It is a well recognized characteristic of rural one-party politics that 
it tends to be based largely on personalities and to follow a “friends and neigh- 
bors” pattern." The second major party hence ceases in a very real sense to be 
a major party and declines to the status of a minor party. Socially and economi- 
cally it is composed of the same elements which make up the dominant party; 
politically its principal importance is as a dispenser of federal patronage. This 
is true of the Democratic party in northern rural districts and of the Republi- 
can party in southern rural districts. 

In urban and suburban districts, a different situation exists. Instead of one 
dominant economic interest there are here two competing economic interests, 
one composed of middle and upper class, property owning, capitalistic groups, 
the other composed of lower class, propertyless, laboring elements. The eco- 
nomic conflict between these groups is direct and sharp. Within the narrow 
confines of a single urban area no party could represent them both. Conse- 
quently one party tends to adjust itself to represent one interest and the other 
party accommodates itself to the other interest; one becomes the party of labor 
and the lower class and the other the party of business and the upper class. 
Economic conflict and not tradition determines party loyalties. Since these two 
conflicting economic interests are generally fairly evenly matched in most urban 
areas, the two parties likewise become evenly balanced. Naturally there are 
exceptions: in an overwhelmingly slum area the lower class party will dominate 
while in a wealthy suburban residential area the upper class party will prevail. | 
Usually, however, upper and lower classes are found together in a relatively 
restricted area and hence the parties representing them tend towards numerical 
equality. 

10 Schattschneider, op. cit., pp. 80-84. 

n Albert Blumenthal, Small Town Stuf (Chicago, 1932), pp. 295-306; Granville 
Hicks, Small Town (New York, 1946), pp. 183-194; Key, op. cil., pp. 37-41, 87-91, 
131-135, 223-224, 246-253, 298-311. 
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As the United States continues to become an increasingly urban country it 
seems likely that this quantitative-qualitative relation which today is charac- 
teristic of the urban and suburban areas must eventually become characteristic 
of the nation as a whole, Each party’s appeals will generally be limited to one 
major economic class and the groups usually associated with it. The Demo- 
cratic party will not seriously attempt to win the banker and businessman vote 
and the Republican party will make little effort to secure the support of labor 
union members and the unemployed. The parties will strive to win not by con- 
verting their opponents but by effectively mobilizing their own supporters, 
not by extending their appeal but by intensifying it. 

A step in this direction was perhaps made in the 1948 election. The Republi- 
can party in that campaign made an extensive, general appeal to all groups of 
the population. According to traditional theory the Democrats should have 
made a similar appeal, and, as a result of their defeat in the elections of 1946, 
they should have shifted to the right to regain the support of the voters who 
had deserted them for the Republicans. Instead, however, the Democratic 
party moved to the left, eschewed generalities, and made direct, simple, inten- 
sive appeals to those groups which were normally Democratic. By doing so, 
the Democratic party won the election.” A year later in the New York senatorial 
campaign the same trend was evident. Senator Dulles, making a frankly con- 
servative appeal, warned of the dangers of “statism” and received surprisingly 
large pluralities in conservative rural districts. Former Governor Lehman, 
espousing the cause of the “welfare state,” swept the industrial portions of 
New York by unexpectedly impressive margins." As long as the law of the in- 
verse relationship of quantitative and qualitative differences continues to oper- 
ate in American politics, the politicians of both parties will find it increasingly 
desirable to follow similar tactics in the future. 


2 See the post-election studies of Elmo Roper, New York Herald-Tribune, June 19, 
1949, and the Survey Research Center, A Study of the Presidential Vote: November 1948 
{Ann Arbor, 1949). 

13 New York Times, November 10, 1949. 
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The two features which characterize the political world after the death of 
Aristotle are the disappearance of the city-state as a vital force, and the devel- 
opment, within the milieu of empire, of the sense of the individual and his self- 
sufficiency. In presenting these developments it is the custom to make two 
observations. The first of these is Aristotle’s short-sightedness, or at least his 
lack of sympathy with the larger vision of world empire and universal humanity. 
Professor Sabine says, for example, that “If Plato had been as closely associated 
with Macedonia as Aristotle, he would hardly have failed to perceive the 
epoch-making importance of the career of Alexander. It is interesting to con- 
jecture what might have happened if it had occurred to Aristotle to consider 
the hypothesis that the city-state needed to be absorbed into some still more 
self-sufficing ‘political unit, as it had itself absorbed the family and the village. 
But this was beyond his power of imagination.’’! And Professor Catlin remarks 
that “This lack of interest [on Aristotle’s part] was ...a strange distortion 
of perspective due to the ethical disregard of quantity in the name of quality.’ 

The second observation frequently made by authors considering this period 
is that the new age slowly introduced a conception alien to the Greek mind, 
the conception of individual human rights. It is a little curious, perhaps, that 
the individual should have come to emphasize his “self-sufficiency” just when 
the whole city-state was losing its sufficiency to the larger, more viable unit of 
empire; but in any case most students of the subject look upon Aristotle’s 
concern for the city-state as in some way an obstacle to the appreciation of the 
rights of man. Professor Tarn observes: 

Man as a political animal, a fraction of the polis or self-governing city-state, had ended 
with Aristotle; with Alexander begins man as an individual. This individual needed to 
consider both the regulation of his own life and also his relations with other individuals 


who with him composed the ‘inhabited world”; to meet the former need there arose the 
philosophies of conduct, to meet the latter certain new ideas of human brotherhood.’ 


How Professor Tarn regards Aristotle’s division of moral philosophy into 
Ethics, Economics and Politics, the first of which considers individual human 
conduct, it is not entirely easy to understand. But in common with many others, 
Professor Tarn evidently looks upon the new interest in the individual man as 
introducing to western civilization the idea of a higher law which bears fruit 
centuries later in the doctrine of the rights of man. This is of course the view 
of Carlyle, who is possibly most responsible for its propagation among later 
students of political thought. Professor Carlyle’s statement is that ‘There is 
no change in political theory so startling in its completeness as the change from 


1 George H. Sabine, A History of Political Theory (New York, 1937), p. 126. 
2 George Catlin, The Story of the Political Philosophers (New York and London, 1939), 
p. 105. 3 W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Civilization (London, 1927), p. 69. 
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the theory of Aristotle to the later philosophical view represented by Cicero 
and Seneca;” for it is here that “we are indeed at the beginnings of a theory of 
human nature and society of which the ‘Liberty, Equality and Fraternity’ 
of the French Revolution is only the present-day expression.’’ 

But if scholars agree that a turning point in the history of political thought 
occurs here, and that it involves a new conception of natural law, there has 
been an inadequate effort to understand with any exactness in what this turn- 
ing point consisted. There are to be found, certainly, many dicta to the effect 
that a new doctrine of the equality of men is for the first time introduced; that 
for the first time men understand the state in terms of law and do not, like 
the Greeks, understand law in terms of the state; that there is a new sense of 
human brotherhood and benevolence. The ambiguity of these dicta is manifest 
if we recall that, with regard to the first, Aristotle puts “man” as one of the 
five differentiae in his definition of the “natural slave”; with regard to the 
second, Aristotle’s division of states into good and bad is in terms of their con- 
formity or lack of conformity with the general principles of natural law; with 
regard to the third, after remarking that friendship seems to exist even among 
birds and most animals, Aristotle says that ‘it is felt... especially by men, 
whence we praise lovers of their fellowmen. We may see even in our travels 
how near and dear every man is to every other.’ 

One would be tempted to assign as a reason for the obscurity in the presen- 
tation of this portion of the history of political philosophy the fact that later 
Stoicism, as represented by Panaetius and Cicero, was modified in a superficial 
way by the inclusion of ideas drawn from Plato and Aristotle.6 One would be 
tempted to assign this reason were it not for the fact that what is insisted upon 
in the presentation of the development of political ideas in this period is pre- 
cisely the complete break with the past. And clearly, if a new theory of natural 
law arises between the death of Aristotle and Cicero, its novelty is not to be 
looked for in its revision through a return to ideas drawn from Plato and Aris- 
totle. It seems, therefore, that the task remains of isolating, if possible, the 
distinctive features of the new natural law doctrine from the ambiguities of the 
post-Aristotelian philosophies of conduct.’ 


1 R. W. Carlyle and A. J. Carlyle, A History of Medieval Political Theory in the West 
(Edinburgh and London, 1930), Vol. 1, p. 9. 

5 Ethics, Bk. VIII, Ch. 1, 1155a, 20. 

6 Professor Carlyle admits this difficulty but then, it seems, “ventures to think” that it 
is not one: “There can be little doubt that... we find Cicero... speaking under the 
influence partly at least of the Aristotelian principle of the fundamental distinction in 
human nature. ... But we venture to think that such passages do not... weaken the 
effect of those which we have already discussed.” Op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 12. 

7 Not only is it necessary to isolate the new doctrine from the matrix of old classica! 
Greek ideas, but it is necessary to see that the very formality of the new doctrine is 
grasped completely only against very important elements of classical Greek philosophy 
Professor Cassirer, for example, is one of the very few who has not lost himself in am- 
biguities on this question, but he seems to have been quite unmindful of the necessity, i” 
the full significance of the new doctrine is to be made manifest, of seeing it precisely in its 
differences. See his The Myth of the State (New Haven, 1946), pp. 100-105. 
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There are two paradoxical considerations worthy of attention at the outset. 
One is that if Aristotle was unable to see that the future lay with a larger, 
more self-sufficing political unit than the city-state, he did not fail to look 
upon the common good of the whole universe as that to which all things are 
ordered. He writes: 

We must consider also in which of two ways the nature of the universe ‘contains the 
good and the highest good, whether as something separate and by itself, or as the order 
of the parts. Probably in both ways, as an army does; for its good is found both in its order 
and in its leader, and more in the latter; for he does not depend on the order, but it de- 
pends on him. And all things are ordered together somehow, but not all alike—both fishes 
and fowls and plants; and the world is not such that one thing has nothing to do with 
another, but they are connected. For all are ordered together to one end. ... ’’8 


The other paradoxical consideration is that the new concepts of universal 
humanity and empire, although seeming to demand a broader or loftier con- 
ception of common good, were in fact accompanied by philosophies which 
emphasized the primacy of the individual person. For if we examine the post- 
Aristotelian philosophies of conduct and inquire how man saw himself in the 
great world of the empire, we will find that he looked upon himself as an inde- 
pendent whole, and sought to establish himself as a self-sufficient being. These 
paradoxes suggest to us that, granting Aristotle was less conscious of the 
“rights of man” than he was of the polis, he was nevertheless mindful of them 
to some extent; for in view of his concern with the common good of the entire 
universe we must suppose that the reason for his preferring the polis to the 
wider unit of empire lay in his observation, just referred to, that “all things 
are ordered together somehow, but not all alike’’: the ordering takes into con- 
sideration the exigencies and rights of the natures that are ordered. Now in 
that very same passage in which he says that the world is not such that one 
thing has nothing to do with another but that all things are ordered together 
somehow, he observes that this ordering together of all things in the universe 
is as in a house, where the freemen are least at liberty to act at random, but all things, or 


most things are already ordained for them, while the slaves and the animals do little for 
the common good, and for the most part live at random.? i 


We must notice that in this analogy the separate substances—the pure intel- 
ligences—are to the universe what freemen are to the house, and man is com- 
pared to the separate substances as the slave.in the house is to the freeman. 
If, as Aristotle says in the first book of his Politics, there are some men who are 
“natural slaves,” all men, by reason of the whole of human nature are in a 
condition of bondagé as compared to perfect intellectual creatures—the sepa- 
rate substances. And indeed, at the very beginning of the Metaphysics Aristotle 
remarks: ‘‘the possession of wisdom might be justly regarded as beyond human 
power; for in many ways human nature is enslaved.’!° Now the slave lived 
principally on the margin of society, lived, as Aristotle remarks, for the most 





8 Metaphysics, Bk. XII, Ch. 10, 1075a, 12. 
° Tbid., Ch. 10, 1075a, 20. 10 Tbid., Bk. I, 982b, 20. 
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part at random. Was it not Aristotle’s opinion that in the milieu of empire 
men would live at random on the margin of society, contributing little or noth- 
ing to the common good, all readily victimized by the common slavery to which 
the whole of human nature is subject? It is in any case a most remarkable fact 
that this random freedom was the most characteristic expression of the philoso- 
phies of conduct that succeeded Aristotle. 

Whatever their differences, all the philosophies of conduct after Aristotle 
had as their basis the doctrine that man ought to be completely self-sufficient 
and independent. The ‘‘Apathia” of the Stoics was a kind of elevated immo- 
bility; the pleasure of Epicureans consisted mainly in the rejection of the 
cares of public life and the avoidance of pain, worry, and anxiety; Cynicism 
was also a philosophy of revolt and escape to a curious self-sufficiency amount- 
ing to self-annihilation; everything but “moral character” was a matter of in- 
difference, but the things which the Cynics included as indifferent-—marriage, 
the family, property, citizenship—were strangely the things that test moral 
character. Professor Catlin’s description of Stoicism suitably suggests the 
character of all the post-Aristotelian philosophies of conduct. He writes: 


Stoicism ... asserted as central in its philosophy that Man, as autonomous in his Will, 
was master of his soul and hence captain of his fate. The right to suicide—in the final need, 
the right to turn the keys of the portals of death—was at once a theoretical concession and 
a practical corollary . . . the resolve to do nothing save on one’s own moral choice and at 
one’s own will, was the core of the philosophy." 


It is worth inquiring into the root notion here involved. It had been, it 
seems, Aristotle’s opinion that happiness, because it is the good of an intel- 
lectual nature, cannot be true and perfect except in those in whom the intel- 
lectual nature is perfect, namely, in the separate substances.’ For man there 
is a certain participated and imperfect happiness, as he is the least of intellec- 
tual creatures. But it was Aristotle’s teaching, that, with regard to both the 
intellectual and moral virtues, man should strive to attain a divine similitude. 
According to St. Thomas, Aristotle even allows that the political virtues may 
be so perfecting and perfect as to bring man to this divine similitude; from 
being merely political virtues they become “perfecting” and “perfect in this, 
that the virtues of those who have attained to perfect beatitude are without 
passion.’ But it is a divine similitude that man reaches, not an identity. For 
Aristotle, God alone “rejoices by one simple act;”? for man, on the contrary, 
happiness necessarily entails change.“ Now the condition of bondage of the 
intellectual nature as it is in man, together with the contrariety of the sense 
and reason, produces in man a tendency to revolt and escape: we will be as 
gods, declare our independence and self-sufficiency by appealing to a “higher 
law” by which all men are reasonable and good. It is understandable how this 
higher law would be conceived as the reason of the universal man, the measure 
of all things. There is nothing better than this man, the citizen of the world, 


n Op. cit, p. 114. 2 Ethics, Bk. I, Ch. 10, 1101a, 18. 
1 Summa Theologica I—II, Q. 61, Art. 5. u“ Ethics, Bk. VII, Ch. 14, 1154b, 26. 
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in no bondage whatever: Greek and barbarian, slave and free—they are all 
gods, not indeed by the “givenness” of things, but by the judgment of Man, 
which depends solely upon a free act which creates a world of its own. 

Is not the Stoic principle of the “autarky” of human reason, its autonomy 
and self-dependence, curiously unlike everything that Aristotle had to say 
about man, whom he regarded as the most dependent and uncertain of intel- 
lectual creatures? Does not the law of nature in the Stoic conception strangely 
free the form of human life from all conventional determinations? I say 
“strangely” in the light of Aristotle’s observation that the positive law (and the 
whole body of custom) are originally matters of indifference, but when once 
laid down are not matters of indifference.“ For Aristotle, the form of human 
life is made determinate and complete through (good) acts, habits, laws and 
institutions. The Stoic conception of the autarky of human reason demands a 
natural law that is a “higher law” in the sense that the universal man is the 
measure of all things: the natural law “binds” only in ensuring the free act of 
man which creates a world of its own. In what else, indeed, is the Stoic con- 
ception of the equality of all men grounded? Stoicism did not deny the reality 
of physical, moral, and intellectual differences; and on the other hand, Aris- 
totle’s definition of the natural slave has “man” as one of its five differentiae.'® 
Thus the Stoic doctrine of the equality of all men consists very precisely in a 
self-dependent reason which does not in any sense “find” the laws of nature 
but is itself the source of the laws of nature. 

The things thus far said about the new doctrine of natural law receive a 
very striking confirmation in the appearance among the Romans of a quite 
new virtue—the virtue of “humanitas.” Professor Cassirer has written: 


If we study the classical works of Greek ethics, for instance Aristotle’s Nicomachean 
Ethics, we find there a clear and systematic analysis of the different virtues, of magnanim- 
ity, temperance, justice, courage, and liberality, we do not find the general virtue called 
“humanity” (humanitas). Even the term seems to be missing from the Greek language 
and literature. The ideal of humanitas was first formed in Rome; and it was especially 
the aristocratic circle of the younger Scipio that gave it its firm place in Roman culture. 
' Humanitas was no vague concept. It had a definite meaning, and it became a formative 
power in private and public life in Rome. It meant not only a moral but also an aesthetic 
ideal; it was the demand for a certain type of life that had to prove its influence in the 
whole of man’s life, in his moral conduct as well as in his language, his literary style, and 
his taste. ”!T 


But what exactly was this virtue of humanitas which Professor Cassirer says 
“was no vague concept?” We may best understand its meaning if we inquire, 
as Professor Cassirer observes, why the term was missing not only from 
Aristotle but from the whole of Greek language and literature. Aristotle says 
in the Ethics that if man were the best thing in the universe, then political 
science and prudence, not Wisdom, would be the most perfect knowledge. But 
the most perfect knowledge is rather of the highest objects—‘“‘of the highest 


% Ethics, Bk. V, Ch. 7, 1134b, 20. 16 Politics, Bk. I, Ch. 3, 1254a, 16. 
17 Qp. cit., pp. 101-102. 
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objects, we say; for it would be strange to think that the art of politics or prac- 
tical wisdom, is the best knowledge, since man is not the best thing in the 
world.”!8 Now we have already adverted to Aristotle’s saying that the posses- 
sion of Wisdom is in a way beyond human power, for the nature of man is in 
many ways in bondage. The speculative life is not as proportionate to human 
nature as is the practical life; ‘‘. . . such a life would be too high for man; for 
it is not insofar as he is man that he will live so, but insofar as something 
divine is in him... . But we must not follow those who advise us, being men, 
to think of human things, and being mortal, of mortal things, but must so far 
as we can... strain every nerve to live in accordance with the best thing in 
us; for even if it be small in bulk, much more does it in power and worth sur- 
pass everything.’’!® The important thing to notice is that in Aristotle’s opinion 
the better part of man is in him the weakest; and his “humanity’’—the things 
most proportionate to his human nature—is at once the strongest thing in 
him and the less good part. Now the Roman virtue of humanitas could be culti- 
vated only where man was indeed considered the best thing in the universe; 
humanitas precisely emphasized those elements in man that are most pro- 
portionate to his nature; and because practical knowledge, as Aristotle observes, 
has to do with all things operable by man, the virtue of humanitas included, 
as Professor Cassirer remarks, not only a moral but an aesthetic ideal. When 
Professor Cassirer says that humanitas was a demand for a certain type of life 
that had to prove itself in the whole of man’s life, in his moral conduct as well 
as in his language, his literary style, and his taste, he very rightly and signi- 
ficantly omits any reference to the life that is “too high for man”. Can we fail 
to be startled by the oversights in the histories of political thought when we 
consider that it was Aristotle who, reputed to have submerged the individual 
in the polis, insisted on a wisdom for man higher than that of the state; and 
that among the Romans, reputed to have engendered a doctrine salvaging the 
individual man, political sicience and prudence came to hold the highest place? 

The considerations which we have been examining bring us in full range of 
the new natural law doctrine. It stands certainly in bold contrast with the 
whole of the Aristotelian ethic—indeed with the whole of Aristotle. But the 
scholars who have signaled this new turn in the development of political 
thought do not quite take it to be what we have suggested it is. They do not 
see clearly in what way it does indeed differ from Aristotle because they are 
satisfied to accept the incoherencies of late Stoicism as an indication of a new 
contrary element without attempting to overcome the ambiguity of the in- 
coherence itself. The result is that the distinctive features of the new natural 
law doctrine are not grasped, and that which remains is quite simply a poor 
and inaccurate statement of old Aristotelian doctrines with their edges dulled. 

But if the subtleties of antique philosophy—and of Christiantheology?°—have 


18 Ethics, Bk. VI, Ch. 7, 1141a, 20. 19 Ibid., Bk. X, Ch. 7, 1177b, 26-35. 

20 It is beyond the intention of this paper to speak of the relation of Stoic ideas to 
Christian doctrine, but it is necessary to point out that the quite crude identification of 
Stoic principles with Christian doctrine is part of the impossible ambiguity in which this 
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veiled from scholars the precisions inherent in the new doctrine, the bold and 
clear drawing forth of these precisions in the revived Stoicism of the seven- 
teenth century theoreticians and in the eighteenth century “natural right” 
theories should have left no doubt about them; especially so since it is widely 
admitted, as we have seen Carlyle say, that the change in the theory of Aristotle 
to that of Cicero “is the beginning of a theory of human nature and society of 
which the ‘Liberty, Equality and Fraternity’ of the French Revolution is only 
the present-day expression”. Now whether we consider Hobbes or Grotius or 
Althusius or Lipsius, all the seventeenth century theoreticians under the in- 
spiration of Stoicism revive a theory of human, nature and society whose car- 
dinal principle is the autarky of human reason. Professor Sabine, speaking of 
Grotius, remarks that “the surpassing importance of this [his] theory of natural 
law was not due to the content which Grotius attributed to it.... The im- 
portance was methodological. ...It was essentially an appeal to reason, as 
the ancient versions of natural law had always been, but it gave a precision 
to the meaning of reason such as it had not had in an equal degree in an- 
tiquity.’’?? And Professor Cassirer observes that this special character of seven- 
teenth century political philosophy becomes clear “‘if, instead of analyzing its 
first principles, we look at its general method.” And what is this method? 
Professor Cassirer continues: 


period in political philosophy is shrouded. It should be clear that if we isolate out of the 
incoherence of later Stoicism the formality of its point of view, by which it distinguishes 
itself from Aristotle, then the substance of the Stoic doctrine is the self-dependence of the 
reason of the universal Man, whose dignity consists in the very affirmation of his complete 
self-dependence. And this of course is clearly against the whole burden of the Christian 
message. It is true that St. Augustine and the other Church Fathers were greatly affected 
by their reading of the Stoics; and particularly of Cicero, but it must be remembered 
that Cicero’s literary exposition of Stoic ethical teaching already reflects the revision of 
Stoicism back in the direction of Plato and Aristotle. When St. Thomas Aquinas, in the 
thirteenth century, comes to write his treatise on the moral virtues he does two significant 
things: first, he cites St. Augustine’s opinion that the Stoics and Peripetetics differ more in 
word than in opinion (which would be quite true of the revised Stoicism), and then he goes 
on to show that the verbal difference is nonetheless rooted in a real inadequacy of analysis. 
Summa Theologica, I-II, Q, 59, Art. 2. The Stoic position on the role of passion in virtue is 
capable of a correct understanding, but the best way of understanding it correctly is by 
making use of Aristotle’s Ethics. Similarly the Stoic doctrine of the fundamental equality 
of men is verbally good, but Aristotle’s doctrine of the fundamental equality of men has 
the advantage of being intelligible. And it is instructive to observe that when St. Thomas 
Aquinas treats of the virtues which relate to Justice, he interprets the Roman virtue of 
humanitas—which is perhaps the most finished expression of the substance of the new 
natural law doctrine—not in its characteristically Stoic meaning but in the sense of 
Aristotle’s friendship. Ibid., I-II, Q. 80. Finally, the Scriptures themselves make clear 
how different from the Roman virtue of humanitas was the Christian message: 

Apparuit benignitas, et humanitas 

Salvatoris nostri Dei: non ex operibus 

justitiae, quae fecimus nos, sed secundum 

suam misericordiam salus fecit. 

Titus 8, 4-5. 
21 Op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 9. 2 Op. cit., p. 425. 23 Op. cit., p. 172. 
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The doctrine of the state-contract becomes in the seventeenth century a self-evident 
axiom of political thought ... this fact marks a great and decisive step. For if we adopt 
this view, if we reduce the legal and social order to free individual acts, to a voluntary 
contractual submission of the governed, all mystery is gone. ... If we can trace the state 
to such an origin, it becomes a perfectly clear and understandable fact.” 


It may seem curious that the idea of contract be employed to express a 
natural relation. However, the secret of its appropriateness is to be found in the 
fact that the naturalism of this political philosophy demanded an innate social 
propensity which could be raised to the level of a sufficient explanation of 
social groupings in such a way as to leave no law to be observed which in any 
sense is imposed from without, but to leave only a “natural law” which the 
moral subject gives to itself. And nothing is better designed to express this 
kind of naturalness than the idea of contract. This is evidently what Professor 
Sabine intends to express when he says that the importance of Grotius’ natural 
law doctrine was not its content but its “methodology”: that it gave a pre- 
cision to the meaning of reason such as it had not had in an equal degree in 
antiquity. 

We have called attention earlier to Aristotle’s remark that the life of the 
speculative reason is ‘‘too high for man.” Ip consequence there is in man a tend- 
ency to accord primacy to what Aristotle called the practical reason, the reason 
that is concerned with human things, with morals and art. Now in practical 
knowledge, insofar as it is practical and prescinding from its dependence on 
the speculative reason, the intelligence is the measure of its object—for the 
practical intelligence “operates” on its object. The “precision” which is given 
to reason by the seventeenth century theoreticians is the independence that is 
recognized for it from the “givenness” of things. It will no longer need in any 
sense to “find” the nature of man and of society: it will make a world of its 
own. And this is what Professor Cassirer means when he says that the reju- 
venation of Stoic ideas restored man to his “ethical” dignity: the dignity is 
“ethical” in the sense that it comes not from the worth that man can by his 
nature achieve, but simply from the worth that man attributes to himself. 
Man need no longer trouble himself about the metaphysical riddles of the uni- 
verse. He has within himself a better promise; the limit of his personality is 
set only by his judgment concerning his moral worth. 

If we ask ourselves where we may find the most careful, profound and ex- 
tensive development of these ideas in modern political philosophy our answer 
will not direct us to French, English or American ideas, but to the great German 
philosophical revolution of the nineteenth century and its outcome. While 
David Hume’s attack on the whole idea of natural law sought to destroy any 
absolute moral value and ultimately set English and American democratic 
thought off the course of the natural right theories, Immanuel Kant, accepting 
Hume’s analysis, saved the essential notion of the autarky of human reason. 
Of course there is no Jaw in nature, so Kant stated, but the human reason has 
shown by its scientific constructions that it is itself the source of the laws of 


4 Ibid., pp. 172-173. 
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nature: “The understanding does not draw its laws from nature but prescribes 
them to it.” And in a remarkable passage Hegel shows the truest insight into 
the real character of the ideas of the Enlightenment: 


These general conceptions ...—the Laws of Nature and the substance of what is right 
and good—have received the name of Reason. The recognition of the validity of these laws 
was designated by the term Hclaircissement. From France it passed over into Germany, 
and created a new world of ideas. The absolute criterion—taking the place of all authority 
based on religious belief and positive laws of Right ... is the verdict passed by Spirit it- 
self on the character of that which is to be believed or obeyed. ...It may however be 
remarked that the same principle obtained speculative recognition in Germany, in the 
Kantian philosophy. ... This is a vast discovery in regard to the profoundest depths of 
being and Freedom. The consciousness of the Spiritual is now the essential basis of the 
political fabric, and Philosophy has thereby become dominant. It has been said that the 
French Revolution resulted from Philosophy, and it is not without reason that Philosophy 
has been called ““Weltweisheit” (World Wisdom); for it is not only Truth in and for itself, as 
the pure essence of things, but also Truth in its living form as exhibited in the affairs of the 
world. ... The conception, the idea of Right asserted its authority all at once, and the old 
framework of injustice could offer no resistance on its onslaught. A constitution, therefore, 
was established in harmony with the conception of Right, and on this foundation all 
future legislation was to be based. Never since the sun had stood in the firmament and the 
planets revolved around him had it been perceived that man’s existence centres in his 
head, i.e. in Thought, inspired by: which he builds up the world of reality. ... This was 
accordingly a glorious mental dawn. All thinking beings shared in the jubilation of this 
epoch. Emotions of a lofty character stirred men’s minds at that time; a spiritual enthu- 
siasm thrilled through the world, as if the reconciliation between the Divine and the 
Secular was now first accomplished.’ 


If then the change in the theory of Aristotle to that of Cicero is the beginning 
of “a theory of human nature and society of which the ‘Liberty, Fraternity, 
and Equality’ of the French Revolution is . . . the present-day expression,” it 
seems also clear that the Kantian ethic and subsequently the Hegelian concept 
of the “Sacred Ego” were its most serious and profound nineteenth century 
expressions. And we are familiar enough with the development of these same 
ideas in the hands of Feuerbach and Marx. If what Hegel objected to in Kant 
was that his philosophy provided a merely subjective idealism incapable of a 
philosophy of the real, historical world (for it was precisely the “rational” and 
the “real” that needed identifying), we must notice also that what Marx ob- 
jected to in Hegel was that his philosophy provided a merely speculative solu- 
tion of the rational and the real, and that what was needed was a practical 
solution. This transition has been brilliantly described in a very profound 
study, the De la Primauté du Bien Commun, by Professor Charles de Koninck. 
He writes: 

Marx saw clearly the sterility of (the Hegelian dialectic). The study of nature can 
never renounce the primacy of sensible experience. The pretensions of the idealist deduc- 
tion are merely ‘the hypocritical volts of speculation, which constructs a priori’... . But 
Marx wanted as much from nature as did Hegel, but he was not content with a purely 


phenomenal conquest; he wanted a practical conquest. And indeed, no other kind is pos- 
sible. Nature, as something in itself, as an object which escapes our domination, represents 


2% Kant, Prolegonema, Sec. 36. 28 Philosophy of History (London, 1894), pp. 460-466. 
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for Marx a foreign force. All that is properly of nature is an obstacle, but a necessary and 
useful obstacle; the thing in itself needs to be turned into a thing by us and for us. The 
idealist dissolution is bad not because it is a dissolution; it is bad because it lets the 
things of nature subsist under the pretext that they are ours at least as objects. This is 
an illusion. The idealist dialectic hesitates before the concrete, practical destruction which 
is demanded for the conquest of extraneous forces... . This is what Marxism owes to the 
Hegelian philosophy: the power of dissolution, but pushed to its limit.?7 


The development appears remarkably clear: it is linear, from the “‘self- 

sufficiency” of the early post-Aristotelian philosophies of conduct and the 
Stoic doctrine of the autarky of the human reason, to the revival of Stoicism in 
the seventeenth century theoreticians and the “natural right” theories, to the 
Kantian “universally legislating will,” the Hegelian ‘Sacred Ego,” and the 
practical conquest of every power extraneous to man in Marx’s conception of 
the “reign of liberty” where “human power... is its own end.’’8 There is a 
great deal to be said for the claim of Russian political philosophers that Marx- 
ism is the last phase of the democratic process. We are today aware of the terror 
and threat of terror from a “people’s democracy.” But for long we have re- 
mained unaware of its roots and even of some of its concrete manifestations. 
We have said, for example, that atomic energy is capable of being put to good 
use as well as bad; and of course that is quite true. But we have failed to see a 
significant thing, namely, that the philosophy of nature is profoundly part of 
that social philosophy which seeks the total emancipation of man through the 
total destruction of nature. With a clairvoyance that is truly astounding, 
Heinrich Heine described the future terrible army that has come openly to 
menace the whole world. In reading the following passage we must keep the 
fact in mind that Marx and Russia are of course the heirs of the German 
philosophical revolution of the nineteenth century. 
... when it was observed that young Germany, absorbed in metaphysical abstractions, 
had become unfit for practical life, well might patriots and friends of liberty feel a righteous 
indignation against philosophy, whilest some of them went the length of utterly condemn- 
ing it as a vain and profitless pursuit of shadows. 

We shall not commit the folly of seriously confuting these malcontents. German 
philosophy is an important fact; it concerns the whole human race, and only our latest 
descendants will be in a position to decide whether we are to be praised or blamed for 
having first worked out our philosophy and afterwards our revolution. ... Give your- 
selves no anxiety however, ye German Republicans; the German revolution will not prove 
any milder or gentler because it was preceded by the ‘Critique’ of Kant, by the ‘Trans- 
cendental Idealism’ of Fichte, or even by the Philosophy of Nature. These doctrines served 
to develop revolutionary forces that only await their time to break forth and to fill the 
world with terror and with admiration. Then will appear Kantians as little tolerant of 
piety in the world of deeds as in the world of ideas, who will mercilessly upturn with sword 
and axe the soil of our European life in order to extirpate the last remnants of the past. 
There will come upon the scene armed Fichteans whose fanaticism of will is to be re- 
strained neither by fear nor by self-interest; for they live in the spirit; .... But most of 
all to be feared would be the philosophers of nature were they actively to mingle in a 


27 Charles de Koninck, De la Primauté du Bien Commun (Quebec, 1943), pp. 164-166. 
28 Capital (translated from the German ed. of Ernest Untermann, Chicago, 1809), Vol, 
3, p. 954. 
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German revolution, and to identify themselves with the work of destruction. For if the 
hand of the Kantian strikes with strong unerring blow, his heart being stirred by no feeling 
of traditional awe; if the Fichtean courageously defies every danger, since for him danger 
has in reality no existence;—the Philosopher of Nature will be terrible in this, that he has 
allied himself with the primitive powers of nature. ... Smile not at my counsel, at the 
counsel of a dreamer, who warns you against Kantians, Fichteans, Philosophers of Nature. 
Smile not at the fantasy of one who foresees in the region of reality the same outburst of 
revolution that has taken place in the region of intellect. The thought precedes the deed as 
the lightning the thunder. German thunder is of true German character; it is not very 
nimble, but rumbles along somewhat slowly. But come it will, and when ye hear a crashing 
such as never before has been heard in the world’s history, then know that at last the 
German thunderbolt has fallen. At this commotion the eagles will drop dead from the skies 
and the lions in the farthest wastes of Africa will bite their tails and creep into their royal 
lairs. There will be played in Germany a drama compared to which the French Revolution 
will seem but an innocent idyl. ... And the hour will come. As on the steps of an amphi- 
theatre, the nations will group themselves around Germany to witness the terrible combat. 
I counsel you, ye French, keep very quiet, and, above all, see that ye do not applaud. We 
might readily misunderstand such applause, and, in our rude fashion, somewhat roughly 
put you to silence. For, if formerly in our servile, listless mood we could often times over- 
power you, much easier were it for us to do so in the arrogance of our newborn enthusiasm 
for liberty. Ye yourselves know what, in such a case, men can do; and ye are no longer in_ 
such a case. Take heed, then! I mean it well with you; therefore it is I tell you the bitter 
trath. 

As ye are, despite your present romantic tendency, a born classical people, ye know 
Olympus. Among the joyous gods and goddesses, quaffing and feasting of nectar and 
ambrosia, ye may behold one goddess, who, amidst such gaiety and pastime, wears ever a 
coat of mail, the helm on her head and the spear in her hand. She is the goddess of Wis- 
dom.?? ~ 


It is remarkable that in the twentieth century the force of these ideas rather 
than of others is moving civilization toward the goal of one world; yet it is 
probable that never before in history has life itself seemed so random a thing 
and existence so marginal and insecure. We will recall Aristotle’s saying that 
the slave lives on the margin of Society, enjoying a random freedom. That which 
Aristotle says is true for the “natural slave” appears true today for the whole 
of human nature, of which we must not forget Aristotle’s observation that it 
is itself “in many ways in bondage.” And the whole world itself, subject to 
man for the first time for its very existence, takes on the aspect of the margin 
of civilization. 


29 Heinrich Heine, Religion and Philosophy in Germany (London, 1891), pp. 158-162. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES AND INSTITUTES 


The American Society of International Law held its forty-fourth annual 
meeting in Washington, D. C., April 27-29. The program for the meeting on 
‘the general theme, “World Security and International Law at Mid-Century,” 
included four panel discussions, as well as several formal addresses by distin- 
guished authorities in international law and international relations. The panel 
discussions were devoted to the following general topics: “World Security 
and Regional Arrangements,” “Freedom of Communication across National 
Frontiers,” “Strengthening the United Nations,” and “New Developments in 
Recognition.” “International Law at Mid-Century” was the subject of the 
presidential address, by Manley O. Hudson. Professor Hudson was reélected 
as president of the Society for the coming year, and Secretary of State Dean 
G. Acheson was reélected as honorary president. Other officers reélected by the 
Society included Philip C. Jessup, Edwin D. Dickinson and George A. Finch, 
vice-presidents. 


The third annual meeting of the Pacific Northwest Political Science Associa- 
tion was held April 15 and 16 at the University of Washington, Seattle. Ap- 
proximately seventy-five members of the Association, representing institutions 
in British Columbia, Idaho, Oregon, Utah and Washington, attended the’ 
meeting. The program included round tables devoted to the topics, “How Do 
We Stand in Europe Today?” “The Responsibility of Administration,” 
“Power—Was Acton Right?” and “Rival Governments.” “Federal Admini- 
strative Pathology and the Separation of Powers” was the subject of the pres- 
idential address by Charles McKinley of Reed College. George H. Sabine of 
Cornell University attended the meeting as the official representative of the 
American Political Science Association and delivered an address entitled “Free 
Societies and Free Men.” The program also included a panel discussion on 
regional economic development, in which George A. Shipman of the University 
of Washington, Roy A. Bessey of the United States Department of the In- 
terior, and Charles W. Hodde, Speaker of the Washington State House of 
Representatives, were participants. Officers elected at the meeting were: 
Claudius O. Johnson of the State College of Washington, president; E. S. 
Wengert of the University of Oregon, vice-president; J. R. Cunningham of 
Whitman College, secretary-treasurer; and the Reverend Maurice A. Meagher, 
S.J., of Gonzaga University, and George V. Wolfe of the College of Idaho, 
members of the Executive Council. The next meeting of the Association will 
be held in the spring of 1950 at the University of Oregon. 


The Midwest Conference of Political Scientists held its eighth annual meet- 
ing April 21-23, 1950, at the University of Michigan, with a registered attend- 
ance of 244. Round table discussions were held on these topics: “Problems of 
Democracy under Occupation,” “State Reorganization Problems,” ‘New 
Aspects of International Politics,” “Political Theory Today: How Does It Re- 
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late to Research?” “What Role Should the Political Scientist Play in the Field 
of Judicial Administration?” “State Labor Relations Legislation,” and ‘‘Cur- 
rent Issues in Municipal Finance.” Also featured on the program was an address 
by Francis Russell, director of the Office of Public Affairs, United States De- 
partment of State. Ralph E. Himstead, general secretary, American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, was the principal speaker at a session on the 
topic “Academic Freedom and the Political Scientist.” Officers elected at the 
meeting included: Charles M. Kneier of the University of Illinois, president; 
David Fellman of the University of Wisconsin, vice-president; and J. K. 
Kingsbury of Indiana University and Tibor Payzs of the University of Detroit, 
members of the Executive Council. The 1951 meeting of the Conference will be 
held at the University of Minnesota. 


The third annual conference of the Northern California Regional Political 
Science Association was held at San Francisco State College April 22, with ap- 
proximately 100 members of the Association in attendance. The program was 
devoted in part to a discussion of the California gubernatorial campaign of 
1950, and in part to a symposium entitled ‘“The ‘Equal but Separate’ Doctrine 
in Cases on Education and Transportation now before the Supreme Court.” 
Walter H. C. Laves, deputy director general of UNESCO, addressed the con- 
ference on the topic “The Social Sciences and UNESCO.” Officers elected by 
the Association for the ensuing year were: Donald M. Castleberry of San Fran- 
cisco State College, president; Robert Walker of Stanford University, vice- 
president; George Lipsky of the University of California, secretary-treasurer; 
and Roy Archibald of San Mateo Junior College, Joseph Rupley of the Bureau 
of the Budget, and Mervin Slosberg of San Francisco City College, members of 
the Executive Council. 


The third Inter-American Congress of Municipalities met in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, May 1-5, with an attendance of nearly 200 municipal officials and 
other specialists in municipal affairs from the twenty-two countries of the 
Western Hemisphere. The program of the Congress was focused upon the 
problems of housing, planning, traffic and intergovernmental relations in the 
Western Hemisphere. At the closing session, the delegates adopted a resolution 
reaffirming their belief that self-governing municipalities, endowed with broad 
powers of political, administrative and fiscal self-determination, constitute the 
most reliable single bulwark of constitutional democracy and freedom under 
law. In another resolution the delegates called for the financing of local serv- 
ices as far as possible from revenues secured from taxes levied by the local 
governments themselves. The next Congress is to be held in 1952 in Monte- 
video, Uruguay. Officers for the next two years include Mayor deLesseps S. 
Morrison of New Orleans, president, and Dr. Carlos Moran, secretary-general. 
The secretariat, known as the Comision Panamericana de Cooperacion Inter- 
municipal, has its offices at Obispo 351, Depto. 604, La Habana, Cuba. Mem- 
bership in the organization is open to cities, municipal officials, organizations 
of municipalities, and the national governments of both American continents. 
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The United States National Commission for UNESCO held its eighth semi- 
annual meeting in Washington, D. C., April 13-15. One of the features of the 
meeting was the launching of a nation-wide discussion program on the topic, 
“Food and People.” This project has been sponsored internationally by 
UNESCO, with the cooperation of the United Nations Food and Agricultural 
Organization. Also featured at the meeting was a program on the theme, 
“Critical Threats to International Cooperation.” Participants on this program 
were: Ellis Arnall, president of the Society of Independent Motion Picture 
Producers; Nelson H. Cruikshank, director of social insurance activities of the 
American Federation of Labor; Clarence A. Dykstra, late provost of the 
University of California at Los Angeles; and Milton S. Eisenhower, president 
of Kansas State College. 


The Woodrow Wilson Schoo] of Public and International Affairs at Princeton 
University sponsored a conference on Federal executive personnel problems 
March 31 to April 1. Participants in the conference included government 
officials and representatives from Cornell, Harvard, Princeton and Syracuse 
Universities, and the University of Minnesota. The conferees reviewed present 
governmental personnel policies and procedures; the use of internships; the 
needs of government for executives with different blendings of professional, 
technical and administrative skills; distinctions between graduate and under- 
graduate training; and possible steps that might be taken by government and 
by universities in the areas of education, testing, recruitment, and promotions. 


The Institute of Government of the University of Utah held its fourth annual 
conference on governmental problems in Salt Lake City May 1-2. The program 
of the conference was devoted largely to a symposium on the question, ‘‘Can 
We Maintain the Peace?” Contributors to the symposium included Donald 
C. Stone, director of administration of the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, and members of the faculty of the University of Utah. In addition to con- 
tributing to the symposium, Mr. Stone addressed the conference on the con- 
tribution of the European recovery program to the maintenance of peace. 


The third annual conference on “The Causes of War and Conditions of 
Peace,” sponsored by the William Edgar Borah Foundation for the Outlawry 
of War, was held on the University of Idaho campus April 17-19, with an at- 
tendance that represented 24 institutions of higher learning and eight states. 
The conference program included fifteen forums and five major addresses on 
various phases of war and peace. Among the speakers were Hans Morgenthau 
of the University of Chicago, Harold Benjamin of the University of Maryland, 
Charles E. Martin of the University of Washington, J. B. Condliffe of the 
University of California, C. J. Brosnan of the University of Idaho, and the 
Reverend John Brogden of the Unitarian Church, Spokane, Washington. 


The Washington Square College of Arts and Science of New York University 
held a public conference on technical assistance to Latin America on the evening 
of May 8. The program of the conference focused attention on United States 
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aims and policies in relation to Latin America’s economic and social needs. 
Participating on the panel of experts for the conference were Ambassador 
Hernan Santa Cruz, chief of the Chilean delegation to the United Nations; 
Leslie A. Wheeler, director of the Interim Office of Technical Cooperation and 
Development of the United States Department of State; Serafino Romualdi, 
Latin American representative of the American Federation of Labor; and 
Henry H. Whitman, assistant vice-president of the National City Bank of 
New York. The conference was sponsored by the Program of Latin American 
Studies and the Inter-American Relations Club of the College. 


The twenty-sixth Institute under the Norman Wait Harris Foundation was 
held at the University of Chicago from May 29 to June 1. In addition to semi- 
nars, the program of the Institute included four public lectures: “Germany: 
The Economic Problem,” by Calvin B. Hoover; “Germany and the Problem 
of Peace,” by James P. Warburg; “Germany: The Political Problem,” by Hans 
J. Morgenthau; and “Germany and the Problem of Western Civilization,” by 
Reinhold Niebuhr. 


The sixth intensive training program in the administration of archives was 
conducted at the American University June 12 to July 7, in cooperation with 
the National Archives, the Library of Congress and the Maryland Hall of 
Records. The program was under the supervision of Ernst Posner, director of 
the School of Social Sciences and Public Affairs of the American University. 
Registrants included representatives from the Public Archives of Canada and 
the Ministry of Development of Venezuela. 


The fifth consecutive summer workshop in state and local government was 
held at Michigan State College July 5-25. As in the past, the workshop was 
sponsored jointly by the Michigan Institute of Local Government and Michi- 
gan State College, with the cooperation of the Michigan Municipal Leaguc, 
the University of Michigan, Wayne University, Michigan State Normal 
College, Central Michigan College of Education and Western Michigan College 
of Education. The special three-weeks course of study was designed to acquaint 
students and lay persons having a special interest in government with a broa] 
view of the major functions and problems of state and local government in 
Michigan. The teaching staff included state and local officials, as well as mem- 
bers of the social science staffs of Michigan colleges and universities. 


The fourth Annual Institute for Teachers of Government and Administra- 
tion was held recently in Washington, D.C., under the sponsorship of the 
American University, with the cooperation of the Committee on the Advance- 
ment of Teaching of the American Political Science Association. Among the 
speakers to address the Institute were: President Harry 8. Truman; Senators 
George D. Aiken and Ralph Flanders; Representatives Leslie C. Arends and 
John McSweeney; Henry P. Chandler, administrative officer of the United 
States courts; Carlisle Humelsine, deputy assistant secretary of state for ad- 
ministration; Richard Strout, Washington correspondent for the Christian 
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Science Monitor; David Stowe, administrative assistant to the president of the 
United States; and Ernest S. Griffith, director of the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress. Those attending the Institute included 
sixteen teachers of political science, representing fourteen colleges and uni- 
versities. 


A panel discussion on the topic, “The Politics of the Hoover Report,” was 
recently sponsored by the New York University Government Club, in conjunc- 
tion with the Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report. Participants on the 
panel included John D. Millet of Columbia University, Wallace S. Sayre of 
City College, New York, Louis W. Koenig of Bard College, and Congressman 
Jacob K. Javits of New York City. 


The 1950 conference of the Texas Personnel and Management Association 
will be held at the University of Texas November 2 and 3. The conference will 
be sponsored by the University of Texas as a service for leaders in business, 
government and education in Texas and the Southwest. Information relating 
to the conference and its program may be secured from Norris A. Hiett, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Texas Personnel and Management Association. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Princeton University has announced the establishment of a center for re- 
search on world political institutions in the Woodrow Wilson School of Public 
and International Affairs. Funds for the center were supplied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Randolph Compton and other friends of the University. Mr. Compton, who 
is a member of the Class of 1915, and Mrs. Compton made their gift as a con- 
structive memorial to their son, John Parker Compton of the Class of 1947, who 
was killed in Italy in 1945 while on active duty in the United States Army. 
The director of the center is Richard W. Van Wagenen, formerly deputy 
United States secretary in the Allied Control Authority for Germany, and more 
_ recently a member of the political science staff of Duke University. 


Boston University has announced the establishment of an Institute of Public 
Service, which will extend the offerings of the evening school for public officials 
in the Boston metropolitan area. The work of the Institute has begun with four 
programs of preparation for fields of specialization: (1) public administration; 
(2) municipal administration; (3) financial administration; and (4): personnel 
management and supervision. A certificate will be awarded by the Institute 
upon completion of forty semester hours credit in any one of the four pro- 
grams. Lashley G. Harvey, director of the Bureau of Public Administration 
of Boston University, is serving as director of the Institute. _ 


The Institute of Government of the University of Utah recently announced 
a special program of graduate training in international relations and American 
foreign policy. Enrollment is limited to eight students who are candidates for 
advanced degrees in political science, history, economics, sociology, or related 
subjects. Those successfully completing the program will be awarded special 
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graduate certificates in international relations. The program of studies is under 
the supervision of G. Homer Durham, director of the Institute of Government. 
He will be assisted by Franz B. Schick and S. Grover Rich, Jr., both of the de- 
partment of political science. 


Western Reserve University has begun the second year of its Program of 
Citizenship and World Affairs. The graduate program, under the direction of 
Alfred J. Hotz, combines the resources of both the University and the Cleve- 
land Council on World Affairs. It is intended to train leaders for community 
education in international affairs. 


Clyde Eagleton, professor of international law at New York University, de- 
livered a series of lectures on the subject, “International Organizations and the 
` Law of Responsibility,” at the Hague Academy of International Law August 
7-11. He also reported on the codification of international law for the American 
branch of the International Law Association at the Association’s meeting in 
Copenhagen August 27 to September 7. 


Joseph Dunner, chairman of the department of -political science of Grinnell 
College, delivered a series of lectures on American diplomatic history and 
American constitutional law at the University of Rome, Italy, and the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem, Israel, in July and August. 


Two series of lectures were given on the Walgreen Foundation at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago during the spring quarter of 1950. “The Foreign Policy of 
the United States” was the topic of the first series, which was delivered by 
Hans J. Morgenthau of the University faculty. The second series, by Ralph 
Bunche, acting assistant secretary-general of the Department of Trusteeship 
of the United Nations, dealt with the topic, “Man, Democracy and Peace.” 


Josef L. Kunz, professor of international Jaw in the College of Law of the 
University of Toledo, delivered in Spanish a series of six lectures on the general 
theory of international law at the Inter-American Academy of Comparative 
and International Law at Havana during February and March, 1950. 


The Institute of Government of the University of Utah announces the 
establishment of an annual award of $250 for the most scholarly and significant 
article appearing in a volume of the Western Political Quarterly. The award, to 
be known as the Maurice Warshaw Prize, is intended to encourage research, 
particularly among young political scientists. Information relating to the award 
may be secured from the managing editor of the Western Political Quarterly. 


Catheryn Seckler-Hudson, George P. Bush and Lowell H. Hattery, all of 
the department of political science and public administration of the American 
University, recently received awards for publications appearing during the 
academic year 1949-50. The awards were made by the Board of Trustees of 
the University. 
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Recipients of recent awards for study in political science include George 
Hougham of the University of Pennsylvania, who was awarded the Penfield 
fellowship for the academic year 1950-51; Robert G. Neumann of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, who was awarded a John Randolph Haynes 
and Dora Haynes Foundation grant to study French political parties while on 
sabbatical leave during the academic year 1950-51; David Spitz of Ohio State 
University, who was awarded a post-doctoral fellowship by the Ohio State 
University Graduate School for study at the Library of Congress in the summer 
of 1950; and Eric Voegelin of the Louisiana State University, who received a 
Guggenheim award for study in Europe on his systematic theory of politics. 
Mr. Hougham will spend a year in Canada, where he will conduct a study of 
third parties in Canadian politics. 


Raymond G. McKelvey, chairman of the department of political science of 
Occidental College, was recently decorated by the French Government with 
the Palmes Académiques and made an Officer d’Académie for “distinguished 
service in the cause of Franco-American friendship.” 


The Supply of Political Scientists. A recent report of the United States Office 
of Education reveals that 7,056 persons majoring in political science received 
degrees from accredited institutions of higher education during the academic 
year 1948-49. This figure represents 1.6 per cent of the total number of degrees 
granted in a year in which more persons (422,754) received academic degrees 
in the United States than in any similar previous period. The report, entitled 
Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational Institutions, indicates that 
political science ranked fifth among the social sciences in the totals for all de- 
grees awarded, and fourth among the social sciences in the number of master’s 
and doctor’s degrees awarded. Economics, with a total of 12,521 degrees, was 
the most popular of the social sciences, while history led in the number of 
graduate degrees. Ph.D. degrees were awarded to 212 historians, 202 psy- 
chologists, 149 economists, 119 political scientists, 83 sociologists, 28 geogra- 
phers, and 19 anthropologists. Master’s degrees granted in history numbered 
1609; psychology, 1455; economics, 862; political science, 821; sociology, 403; 
geography, 138; and anthropology, 61. 

The proportion of graduate degrees given to majors in political science has 
remained about the same for the three academic years for which comparative 
records exist for the graduate level. About 2.2 per cent of all Ph.D. degrees 
and 1.7 per cent of all master’s degrees went to majors in political science in 
each of the three academic years. 

The bachelor’s degree with a major in political science is offered by 278 in- 
stitutions, the master’s degree by 112 institutions, and the doctorate by 41. 
However, the great majority of degrees awarded in political science at any level 
are granted by no more than a dozen of the larger universities. 

Little is known about the effective demand for persons majoring in political 
science. Some sample studies indicate that something more than half of the 
persons who receive the doctorate in political science become teachers, but, 
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aside from this information, little is known about what actually happens to 
political science majors. It is therefore impossible to ascertain whether the 
supply of political scientists meets the demand or not. With a view toward 
future planning, it may be desirable for members of our profession to undertake 
a systematic study of the supply of and demand for specialists in the field — 
CLAUDE E. Haw ey. 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Bruce Adkinson has been appointed to an instructorship in politics at Prince- 
ton University. 


Charles Aikin of the University of California (Berkeley) spent the summer in 
Germany on an assignment for the United States Department of State. 


Gabriel Almond has been advanced to the rank of associate professor at 
Yale University. 


Elton Atwater, recently associate professor of political science at the Ameri- 
can University, has been appointed to an associate professorship at Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 


René N. Ballard, formerly research assistant in the Institute of Government 
and teaching assistant in the department of political science of the University 
of Utah, has been appointed to an instructorship at Knox College. 


Thomas S. Barclay of Stanford University taught at Columbia University 
during the summer of 1950. 


Vincent M. Barnett, who has recently been in Italy with the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, has resumed his duties as head of the department 
of political science at Williams College. 


Walter H. Bennett of the University of Alabama was a visiting member of 
the political science staff of Duke University in the second term of the summer 
session of 1950. 


E. Maxwell Benton has resigned from his position as research director of the 
Arkansas Public Expenditure Council to accept an appointment as associate 
professor of public administration at Florida State University. 


John Bernhard, recently a graduate student at the University of California 
(Los Angeles), has been appointed to an assistant professorship at Brigham 
Young University. 


Guthrie S. Birkhead, recently assistant in instruction at Princeton Uni- 
versity, has been appointed to an instructorship in political science at Syracuse 
University. : 


Joseph E. Black, formerly a graduate student at Northwestern University, 
has been appointed to an assistant professorship at Miami University (Ohio). 
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Charles Blitzer has been appointed to an instructorship in the department 
of political science at Yale University. 


Roy Blough of the University of Chicago has been appointed by President 
Truman to the Council of Economie Advisers. 


John C. Bollens, formerly a member of the staff of the Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration of the University of California (Berkeley), has been appointed to 
an assistant professorship at the University of California (Los Angeles). 


Phillips Bradley has been appointed professor of political science at Syracuse 
University, with principal responsibility for the introductory courses. 


Bernard Brodie will be on leave from Yale University for a period be- 
ginning February 1, 1951, for research with the Rand Corporation. 


Eugene Burdick, recently a graduate student at Oxford University, has been 
appointed to an instructorship in political science at the University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley) for the academic year 1950-51. 


William S. Carpenter of Princeton University has been appointed for a second 
term as president of the New Jersey Civil Service Commission. He will con- 
tinue to devote half of his time to the department of politics at Princeton. . 


David T. Cattell has been appointed to an instructorship at Brown Uni- 
versity. 


John L. Chase; recently instructor at Princeton University, has been ap- 
pointed as assistant professor of political science at Brown University. 


Frederic N. Cleaveland, formerly research assistant in the Woodrow Wilson 
School of Public and International Affairs at Princeton University, has been 
appointed to an instructorship in government in the Washington Square 
College of Arts and Science of New York University. 


Francis W. Coker, who was Craige visiting professor of jurisprudence at the 
University of North Carolina during the winter and spring quarters of 1950, 
will return to that University in the same capacity in the winter quarter of 
1951. 


O. B. Conaway, Jr., formerly instructor in the department of political science 
of Syracuse University, has joined the teaching staff of Boston University. 


Franklin G. Connor has been appointed adjunct professor of political science 
and public administration in the school of Social Sciences and Public Affairs of 
the American University. 


Thomas I. Cook, who was visiting professor of political science at the Johns 
Hopkins University during the past year, has been appointed to a permanent 
professorship at that University. 
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Robert A. Dahl will be on leave from Yale University for a period beginning 
February 1, 1951, for research under a Guggenheim fellowship. 


William Divine has been appointed adjunct professor of political science and 
public administration in the School of Social Sciences and Public Affairs of the 
American University. 


Guy H. Dodge has been appointed chairman of the department of political 
science at Brown University. 


Paul Dolan has been advanced to an associate professorship in the depart- 
ment of political science at the University of Delaware. 


Thomas C. Donnelly, dean of the College of Arts and Science of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, was a visiting member of the faculty of New York 
University for the summer session of 1950. 


Harold M. Dorr of the University of Michigan was in Germany during the 
past summer as consultant on problems of legislation and legislative procedures 
at the invitation of the United States Department of State. 


Alex N. Dragnich has resigned from his position as public affairs officer in 
the American Embassy in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, to accept the position of 
associate professor in the department of political science of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 


G. Homer Durham of the University of Utah was visiting professor of poli- 
tical science at the University of California (Los Angeles) during the summer 
of 1950. 


Henry W. Ehrmann has been promoted to a professorship in political science 
at the University of Colorado. He is on leave from the University during the 
fall quarter of 1950 while serving as a visiting member of the staff of the Insti- 
tute for Advanced Studies. 


Mario Einaudi of Cornell University was visiting professor of political 
science at the University of California (Los Angeles) during the summer of 
1950. 


Robert E. Elder is serving as acting chairman of the department of political 
science of Colgate University for the fall semester of 1950-51 in the absence 
of P. 8. Jacobsen, chairman of the department. 


Harold Enarson of Stanford University spent the summer in Washington, 
D. C., on a temporary assignment with the National Security Resources Board 
to make a study of wartime provisions for wage stabilization and wage ad- 
justment. 


Ernest A. Engelbert, formerly assistant professor at Syracuse University, has 
been appointed to an assistant professorship at the University of California 
(Los Angeles). 
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John Esterline, recently a graduate student at the University of California 
(Los Angeles), has been appointed to an assistant professorship at Tulane 
University. 


Cortez A. M. Ewing of the University of Oklahoma was a visiting professor 
at the University of Minnesota during the second term of the summer session 
of 1950. 


R. Barry Farrell has been appointed to an instructorship in the department 
of political science at Yale University. 


James W: Fesler has returned to his position as professor of political science 
and research professor in the Institute for Research in Social Science at the 
University of North Carolina after a year’s leave while serving as visiting pro- 
fessor at the University of California (Berkeley). 


Russell H. Fifield of the University of Michigan is in the Philippines for a 
period of four months to study conditions in the Islands. 


Milton E. Flower of Dickinson College is a visiting professor for the Wash- 
ington Semester Program at the American University for the fall semester of 
the academic year 1950-51. 


Edgar S. Furniss, Jr., assistant professor at Princeton University, has been 
designated John Witherspoon bicentennial preceptor in politics. The bicenten- 
nial preceptorships, ten of which have been established at Princeton, are en- 
dowed chairs at the rank of assistant professor. The appointment is for three 
years, including one full year of leave for research. 


Lyman A. Glenny, formerly a graduate student at the State University of 
Towa, has been appointed to an instructorship at Sacramento State College. 


Leland M. Goodrich, recently chairman of the department of political science 
of Brown University, has been appointed professor of international organiza- 
tion and administration in the School of International Affairs and in the depart- 
ment of public law and government of Columbia University. 


Stephen S. Goodspeed of the University of California (Santa Barbara) was 
visiting professor of political science at the University of California (Los An- 
geles) during the summer of 1950. 


Alfred J. de Grazia, Jr., recently assistant professor of political science at the 
University of Minnesota, has been appointed to an associate professorship of 
political science at Brown University. 


Lee S. Greene of the University of Tennessee was a visiting member of the 
political science staff of Duke University for the first term of the summer 
session of 1950. During the academic year 1950-51 he is serving as visiting pro- 
fessor of political science at Syracuse University. 


æ 
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Morton M. Grodzins has been promoted to an associate professorship at the 
University of Chicago. 


Andrew Gyorgy of Louisiana State University was a member of the faculty 
of the Johns Hopkins University for the summer of 1950. 


Philip J. Halla recently became international relations officer in the Office of 
Greek, Turkish and Iranian Affairs of the Department of State at Washington. 


Charles M. Hardin has been promoted to an associate professorship at the 
University of Chicago. 


Robert J. Harris of Louisiana State University was a member of the research 
staff of the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress during the 
past summer. 


Ray F. Harvey has been appointed chairman of the department of govern- 
ment of the Washington Square College of Arts and Science of New York Uni- 
versity. 


Alexander Heard has been appointed as an associate professor of political 
science and as research associate in the Institute for Research in Social Science 
at the University of North Carolina. 


Walter Held, formerly teaching fellow at the American University, became 
assistant professor of political science and public administration at that in- 
stitution on September 1. 


Charles Hersh, recently instructor at Syracuse University, became assistant 
professor of political science and public administration at the American 
University on September 1. 


Charles David Hounshell, formerly a graduate student at the University of 
Virginia, has been appointed as an assistant professor of political science at 
Emory University. 


Jay Byron Hunt, formerly a graduate student at the University of Utah, has 
been appointed as an instructor in political science at Brigham Young Univer- 
sity for the academic year 1950-51. 


Frederick C. Irion of the University of New Mexico taught in the regular 
summer session of the University of Missouri and in a short session at San 
Francisco State College the past summer. 


Thomas P. Jenkin has resumed his work at the University of California 
(Los Angeles) following a sabbatical leave. 


William 8. Jenkins has resumed his teaching duties at the University of 
North Carolina after a leave of absence while serving as director of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina-Library of Congress State Documents Microfilm 
Project. 
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Jack T. Johnson, associate professor in the department of political science of 
the State University of Iowa, gave his full time the past summer to the United 
States Navy Recruit Training and Citizenship Project. He has been director of 
this Project since November, 1949. 


Ralph G. Jones has joined the faculty of the University of Arkansas as as- 
sistant professor. 


Charles Judah of the University of New Mexico taught at the City College 
of New York during the summer of 1950. 


Louis G. Kahle has been promoted to an assistant professorship in political 
science at the University of Missouri. 


Robert D. Karsch of the University of Missouri was visiting professor of 
government at the University of New Mexico during the summer of 1950. 


Hans Kelsen is on leave from his position at the University of California 
(Berkeley) to serve as visiting lecturer in government at Harvard University 
‘for the fall term of the academic year 1950-51. 


Hugh E. Kelso, associate professor in the department of political science at 
the State University of Iowa, was a member of the faculty of the Army War 
College, General Staff and Command School, Teacher Training Section, at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, from July 1 to September 10, 1950. 


Louis W. Koenig, formerly of Bard College, has been appointed to an as- 
sistant professorship in government in the Washington Square College of Arts 
and Science of New York University. 


Josef L. Kunz of the University of Toledo is a visiting member of the political 
science staff of the University of California (Berkeley) for the fall semester of 
the academic year 1950-51. 


George A. Lanyi, recently assistant professor of political science at Brown 
University, has been appointed to an assistant professorship in political science 
at Oberlin College. 


Walter H. C. Laves has resigned as deputy director-general of UNESCO, 
the position he has held since the organization came into existence in 1947. He 
will return to the United States at the end of 1950. © 


Lawrence Mayo Lew has been promoted to a full professorship at Bradley 
University. 


Benjamin E. Lippincott of the University of Minnesota will be a visiting 
professor at the University of California (Berkeley) for the second semester of 
the academic year 1950-51. 


Leslie Lipson, who has been on leave from his position at Swarthmore Col- 
lege while serving as a visiting professor at the University of California 
(Berkeley), has joined the permanent staff of the latter institution. 
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Daniel McHargue, recently a graduate student at the University of Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles), has been appointed instructor in political science and re- 
search associate in the Institute of Public Administration at the University of 
Michigan. 


Dean E. McHenry became chairman of the department of political science 
of the University of California (Los Angeles) on August 15. 


Russell W. Maddox, Jr., formerly a graduate student at the University of 
Illinois, has been appointed to an assistant professorship in political science at 
Oregon State College. 


Hugo V. Mailey has been promoted to an assistant professorship at Wilkes 
College. 


Fritz Morstein Marx has been appointed adjunct professor of political science 
and public administration in the School of Social Sciences and Public Affairs of 
the American University. 


John Masland is on leave from Dartmouth College for the first semester of 
1950-51 to teach in the National War College. 


Wallace Mendelson of the University of Tennessee was a visiting member of 
the political science staff of the University of Alabama for the summer of 1950. 


William Kent Metcalfe, instructor at Miami University (Ohio) for the past 
two years, is engaged in graduate study at Syracuse University. 


John J. Michaels, Jr., has been appointed as an assistant professor jointly 
by Swarthmore, Haverford and Bryn Mawr Colleges for the program of 
Russian studies being conducted jointly by these three institutions. 


William B. Miller has been appointed as an instructor in political science at 
the State University of Iowa for the academic year 1950-51. 


Rodney L. Mott will be on leave from Colgate University for the first se- 
mester of the academic year 1950-51 while serving in Germany as a consultant 
for the United States Department of State. 


Emery E. Olson, dean of the School of Public Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, spent the summer of 1950 in Ankara, Turkey, 
studying organizational aspects of the Government of Turkey as a member of 
a mission sponsored jointly by the Turkish Government and the International 
Bank, 


Kimbrough Owen of Louisiana State University has been appointed director 
of the division of student life, but wjll continue to give a portion of his time to 
the department of government. 


Michael C. Pearson, recently a student at Harvard University, has been ap- 
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pointed to an instructorship in the department of ‘political science at Williams 
College for the academic year 1950-51. 


James K. Pollock of the University of Michigan spent a portion of the past 
summer in Germany as an adviser on problems relating to the Allied occupation 
of that country. 


Rollin B. Posey, chairman of the department of political science of North- 
western University, taught at the University of California (Berkeley) during 
the summer of 1950. 


R. Vance Presthus, associate professor of public administration and political 
science at the University of Southern California, will be engaged in research 
in England during the academic year 1950-51. 


James W. Protho, formerly a graduate student at Princeton University, has 
been appointed to an assistant professorship in polea science at Florida 
State University. 


Lawrence I. Radway, formerly instructor in government at Harvard Uni- 
versity, has been appointed instructor in government at Dartmouth College. 


Alan C. Rankin, assistant professor of government at Miami University 
(Ohio), is engaged in graduate study at Syracuse University. 


Ellsworth L. Raymond has been appointed as a full time-lecturer on Russian 
affairs in the Washington Square College of Arts and Science of New York 
University. 


Henry Reining, Jr., professor of public administration at the University of 
Southern California, has been appointed by the United States Civil Service 
Commission to its National Loyalty Review Board. 


John 8. Reshetar, instructor in politics at Princeton University, has resumed 
full-time teaching after completing two years’ study at the Russian Institute of 
Columbia University. 


S. Grover Rich, Jr., has been promoted to an assistant professorship in the 
department of political science of the University of Utah. 


Allan R. Richards, assistant professor of political science at Western Reserve 
University, taught at the University of North Carolina during the second 
summer term of 1950. 


Ivan L. Richardson has been appointed to an assistant professorship at 
Fort Hays Kansas State College. 


George C. Robinson of Iowa State Teachers College taught at Northwestern 
University during the summer of 1950. 


Charles B. Robson of the University of North Carolina spent the recent 
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summer in Germany on a grant from the United States Department of State as 
a visiting specialist in governmental affairs. 


William A. Robson of the London School of Economics and Political Science 
will be Craige visiting professor of jurisprudence at the University of North 
Carolina during the winter quarter of 1951. 


Landon G. Rockwell, formerly assistant professor of political science at 
Williams College, has been appointed as an associate professor and as head of 
the department of political science at Hamilton College. 


Clinton L. Rossiter of Cornell University was a visiting member of the faculty 
of Claremont College during the summer of 1950. 


Joseph W. Rupley, chief field representative, United States Bureau of the 
Budget, San Francisco, is a visiting member of the political science faculty of 
the University of California (Berkeley) for the fall semester of 1950-51 to offer 
a seminar in Federal field operations. 


Frederick L. Schuman will be on leave from Williams College for the second 
semester of 1950-51 to undertake a research and writing project for the Founda- 
tion of World Government. 


Catheryn Seckler-Hudson, chairman of the department of political science 
and public administration at the American University, was on sabbatical leave 
the past summer. 


Foster H. Sherwood has resumed his work at the University of California 
(Los Angeles) following a sabbatical leave. 


Currin V. Shields, formerly assistant professor at Yale University, has been 
appointed to an assistant professorship at the University of California (Los 
Angeles). 


Bruce Lannes Smith, formerly research associate in the Social Science Divi- 
sion of the University of Chicago, has been appointed as an associate professor 
of political science in the Foreign Service Institute of the Department of State 
at Washington. 


Richard C. Snyder has been advanced to an associate professorship in the 
department of politics of Princeton University. 


Herbert Sonthoff has joined the staff of the department of political science 
at Swarthmore College for the academic year 1950-51. 


Robert B. Stauffer, Jr., has been appointed to an instructorship in govern- 
ment at the University of Hawaii. 


Murray S. Stedman, Jr., recently assistant professor of political science at 
Brown University, has been appointed to an assistant professorship in political 
science at Swarthmore College. 
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Robert H. Stern, formerly a tutor in government at Harvard University, has 
been appointed to an assistant professorship at the University of Buffalo. 


Melvin P. Straus, recently an assistant in the department of political science 
at the University of Illinois, has been appointed to an instructorship at North 
Dakota Agricultural College. 


William L. Strauss, recently assistant professor of political science at San 
Diego State College, has been appointed to an assistant professorship at Long 
Beach State College. 


Donald §. Strong of the University of Alabama was a visiting member of 
the political science staff of the University of Tennessee for the summer session 
of 1950. 


Rinehart J. Swenson, formerly chairman of the department of government 
of the Washington Square College of Arts and Science of New York University, 
has been made head of the department of government of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Science of that University. 


Philip B. Taylor, Jr., is teaching at Northwestern University during the ab- 
sence of George Blanksten, who is engaged in study in South America. 


Arthur G. Thexton has been appointed to an associate professorship at the 
University of Bridgeport. 


John S. Thomson has been appointed as instructor in the department of 
political science at the University of Wisconsin. 


Hans B. Thorelli, executive secretary of the Swedish Institute for Industrial, 
Economic and Social Research, is visiting lecturer in the social sciences for the 
Scandinavian Area Study Program of the University of Minnesota for the aca- 
demic year 1950-51. 


Vincent Thursby, formerly of the University of Virginia, has been appointed 
associate professor in the department of political science of Florida State 
University. 


Julian Towster, recently a member of the staff of the Russian Institute of 
Columbia University, is a visiting associate professor in the department of 
political science of the University of California (Berkeley) for the academic year 
1950-51. 


David B. Truman, associate professor at Williams College, is visiting associ- 
ate professor of government at Columbia University for the academic year 
1950-51. 


Julius Turner, formerly of Boston University, has been appointed to an 
associate professorship at Allegheny College. 
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Adam B. Ulan has been promoted to an assistant professorship in the de- 
partment of government at Harvard University. 


J. Dayton Voorhees has retired from active service after thirty-one years of 
teaching in the department of politics of Princeton University. 


Paul W. Wager, professor of political science at the University of North 
Carolina, was a visiting professor at the University of Arizona during the sum- 
mer of 1950. 


Edwin R. Walker, formerly assistant in instruction at Princeton University, 
has been appointed to an instructorship in government at the University of 
Massachusetts. 


J. Harvey Wheeler, formerly an instructor in government at Harvard 
University, has been appointed to an assistant professorship in political science 
at the Johns Hopkins University. 


Howard White of Miama University (Ohio) has been engaged in work at 
Heidelberg, Germany, since June 15 as one of ten specialists selected to work 
for a period of ninety days in the German Ministry of Education in an effort to 
develop a new approach for the teaching of the social studies. 


Leonard D. White of the University of Chicago has been appointed to the 
National Loyalty Review Board. 


York Y. Willbern has been named head of the department of political science 
and director of the bureau of public administration of the University of 
Alabama. 


René de Visme Williamson of the University of Tennessee was a visiting 
member of the faculty of Western Reserve University for the second term of 
the summer session of 1950. 


Charles H. Wilson, fellow and vice-president of Corpus Christi College, Ox- 
ford, will be a visiting professor at Ohio State University during the winter and 
spring quarters of 1951. 


H. Herbert Wilson has been promoted to an associate professorship in the 
department of politics of Princeton University. 


Sheldon S. Wolin was a member of the political science faculty of North- 
western University during the summer of 1950. 


Bryce Wood of Swarthmore College has been granted a leave of absence for 
the academic year 1950-51 for research in Washington, D. C. 


James R. Woodworth, instructor at Miami University (Ohio) for the past 
two years, has resumed graduate study at Harvard University. 
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Harold Zink is on leave from Ohio State University for the academic year 
1950-51 to serve as chief historian of the American section of the High Com- 
mission for Germany. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Clarence Addison Dykstra. At his week-end retreat in South Laguna, Cali- 
fornia, Clarence Addison Dykstra died on May 6, 1950. He was resting from 
his arduous duties as provost of the Los Angeles campus of the University of 
California and active leader in numerous civic enterprises when death came 
suddenly and painlessly. “We have lost a giant of a man” was the spontaneous 
reaction of campus and community alike. During his threescore and seven years 
he achieved enough success in each of four related fields to have satisfied any 
ordinary person. He was a teacher with such personal charm and breadth of 
learning that he could infect students with lifelong interest in his subject. He 
was a tireless champion of civic betterment and governmental efficiency. He 
was a public administrator of extraordinary ability. He left an indelible mark 
on American higher education through his leadership of two important uni- 
versities at formative and critical periods in their history. 

Dykstra was reared in the religious and scholarly atmosphere of a family 
headed by a minister in the Dutch Reformed Church. As an undergraduate at 
Iowa State University, where he took his bachelor’s degree at the age of 
twenty, he demonstrated a capacity that he never lost: to do well in an astonish- 
ing range of activities simultaneously. He was an honor student in history, won 
a medal in French, read Plato and Aristotle in Greek, took part in dramatics, 
wrote for the student newspaper, and debated, in the meantime largely support- 
ing himself through part-time jobs and summer employment. He moved on to 
the graduate school at the University of Chicago, then to teaching positions at 
Ohio State and the University of Kansas. He was only thirty when the latter 
institution advanced him to the full professorship and made him head of its 
newly created department of political science. 

Since he was eager to experience at first hand some of the activity about 
which he taught, he resigned five years later to become secretary of the Cleve- 
land Civic League. His protracted but unsuccessful struggle with the Van 
Sweringen interests over the building of a union railway station only deepened 
his interest in civic reform, and he moved on to similar posts in Chicago and 
Los Angeles. Soon he was a member of the Commission of the Los Angeles City 
Department of Water and Power, where he was closely associated with the 
late Dr. John R. Haynes, father of direct legislation in California and a regent 
of the University. Those were the days of sound planning of the water and elec- 
tricity supply upon which the mushrooming metropolitan area was so depend- 
ent. Dykstra played a leading role in the completion of the Owens Valley pro- 
gram, the authorization of the Boulder Dam project, and the establishment of 
the Metropolitan Water District. In 1926 he left the Commission and became 
the Department’s director of personnel and efficiency, where the theories that 
he now taught as a part-time lecturer at the newly created Los Angeles branch 
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of the University of California were put to the acid test. In his spare time he 
helped Dr. John R. Haynes draw up the plans for the Haynes Foundation, now 
the leading private civic research organization of the Pacific Southwest. Dykstra 
served on its board of trustees from the beginning. 

In May of 1930 he accepted the country’s biggest professional job in munici- 
pal management—the city managership of Cincinnati. Here he was allied with 
Murray Seasongood, Charles Taft, and others who were transforming the Ohio 
River metropolis from a boss-ridden, corrupt city to one of the best governed in 
America. Cincinnati in those years had enough crises for two generations. There 
was the great depression; Cincinnati remained solvent, developed a vast public- 
works program, pioneered in public housing, deflated extremism by solving 
social problems and allowing full freedom of speech and assembly. The Ohio 
River went on a rampage three times while Dykstra was City Manager, the 
ten-day 1937 flood breaking all records. His coordination of rescue, relief and 
rehabilitation efforts won him national acclaim as ‘‘Cincinnati’s Dyke.” 

Dykstra accepted the Cincinnati post with the anticipation that it would 
complete his tour of field experience, and he therefore retained his official con- 
nection with the University of California, which granted extensions of his 
leave. But more important work was awaiting him in the academic world, and in 
May, 1937, he accepted the presidency of the University of Wisconsin under 
unusually difficult conditions created by the clash between the regents and 
President Glenn Frank, whom he succeeded. Although he declined a cabinet 
post that was urged upon him, the growing severity of the national emergency 
soon made it imperative that the University share his services with the nation. 
President Roosevelt’s desire to have the selective service law administered 
by a person of high administrative quality intimately acquainted with our 
educational system made his selection as the first director an ideal one. He 
organized the peacetime draft and set the structure and policies that were to 
be followed in that grim function throughout World War II. Soon he was again 
called upon to chair the National Defense Mediation Board, forerunner of the 
War Labor Board. 

While filling these crucial roles in Washington Dykstra continued to com- 
mute to and from Madison, remaining in active charge of the University ad- 
ministration. After 1941 he spent more time in Madison, but continued to 
serve on many national boards and committees. He is credited with a major 
part in originating Army Special Services and the Armed Forces Institute. The 
latter, from its Madison headquarters, served with correspondence courses 
hundreds of thousands of fighting men the world over, and is still in active oper- 
ation. 

When Dykstra returned to Los Angeles and the University of California in 
February, 1945, he plunged vigorously into the task of moulding into a univer- 
sity an amorphous institution that hag grown from asmall teachers’ college toa 
campus with a student body of over nine thousand in only twenty years. At 
Wisconsin he had instituted a considerable building program just before the 
P.W.A. came to an end and while costs were low and unemployment still rela- 
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tively high. Conditions were not so favorable in 1945, and the farsighted plans 
that he laid are only now beginning to bear fruit. Wisconsin has Picnic Point 
‘and many greatly needed buildings as physical monuments to his memory. 

It is fitting that the first unit of the new dormitory system about to be con- 
structed on the Los Angeles campus will be named in his honor. Far more sig- 
nificant, however, is the fact that his foresight added over forty-one acres toa 
campus that otherwise would have been woefully inadequate for the role that b 
it must play in the educational system of a rapidly growing state. But most  } 
important are the searching scrutiny he gave to the selection of faculty, the 
initiation of curriculum appraisal, and the warmth of his association with , 
students. 

The American Political Science Association was always close to his heart, 
and he served as its president during 1938. During 1932-33 he was- president 
of the International City Managers Association, and from 1933 to 1940 he was 
president of the National Municipal League. The numerous honorary degrees, 
medals, and certificates awarded him indicate that he was judged by many 
outside our circle to have made significant contributions to society. We who 
knew him respected and loved him for those qualities which scarcely can be 
put into a brief public citation. He was warm, genial, and friendly. He genuinely 
liked people and they liked him. He was never too busy to provide wise counsel 
on any problem a colleague or student felt was important enough to bring to 
him. He believed in freedom, academic and other, but frequently reminded us 
that it could not long endure unless bracketed with responsibility. Without 
being a martyr, he was there to stand on principle when the chips were down.’ 
And he constantly reminded us that the most important unit in a university 
consists of the students, and that even a state university’s obligation to them 
goes beyond classroom instruction, into social, recreational, and residential 
needs.—J. A. C. GRANT. 


Harold J. Laski. Above all, Professor Laski was, and knew that he was, a 
teacher. His lasting influence was on, and will be through, his students, both 
scholars and statesmen. His personality, his view of life as a moral and intellec- 
tual adventure, will continue to have influence in unexpected places, and in. 
teachings far different from his own doctrines. As a teacher he felt profoundly 
the need to take one’s stand, to make that stand as clear as one’s abilities 
allowed. Vast production as scholar and publicist was but the extension.of the 
teacher’s art, the full implementation of a teacher’s theses. Similarly, his arduous 
public activity for the Labor Party—a probable cause of his premature death— < ; 
arose from a conviction that the philosophic student of society must contribute 4 
his best self to the improvement of the social order in which he lived. 

In his lectures to his students, as in his public lectures, Laski was brilliant and : 
epigrammatic. His style was clear and trenchant, his delivery without hesitation. ' 
More importantly, the lectures were fraught with a dynamic sense of moral 
ardor. He conveyed, as few teachers convey, the conviction that the subjects 
with which he dealt were the vital issues of life itself, not the too frequent for- E 
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malisms and lifeless learning of classroom and textbook. The darie and 
dignity of man, the fulfillment of men in society, these were his lasting and ever- 
recurring themes. Books mentioned, bibliographies themselves, became guides 
to stirring reflections on those themes by men of great insight or profound char- 
acter. 

In his lectures, as in his seminars, Laski emphasized the importance of giving 
honest and magnanimous consideration to views opposed to his own. He was 
sharp indeed toward those he believed intellectually incompetent, and sharper 
still toward persons he thought were merely dishonest or self-seeking. But he 
respected profoundly men of real moral and intellectual stature, however 
much they might differ from him, and however strongly they urged positions 
he deplored. Moreover, he taught his students that respect; and he was signally 
severe with those who, from ill-judged discipleship, denigrated the character 
or belittled the mental sinew of opponents who were men of stature. Severe, 
too, in his choice of students, he was surprisingly patient with, and tolerant of, 
those whose arduous efforts led to very modest results,. though he could be 
biting to the merely lazy. He encouraged students to differ from him; he ar- 
gued, persuaded, listened, conceded. He respected their thought-out convic- 
tions and asked no expedient agreement. 

In seminars he drove students to examine critically and Pitoni the 
great classics of the subject; Plato, Rousseau, Burke became protagonists in 
the unending drama of man’s struggle for wisdom and happiness. He made 
us aware, also of the byways as well as the highways, and so created an extraor- 
dinary interest in the dramatis personae of the subject, to be found in its 
literature. Thus, too, he gave us a sense of vast areas still to explore, of books 
to be written, contributions and reputations to be made. Moreover, he con- 
strued his subject broadly, and the neophyte found himself driven to inquiry 
into unexpected topics, and hitherto unsuspected relations. Ere long he saw 
through political theory glimpses of all humane letters, of all culture, of all 


` knowledge, and so perceived the unity of life and the limitless significances of 


knowledge. 
Along with a feeling for the glamour of the literature, Laski gave students a 
sense at once of the devoted effort and of the dignity of the enquiring mind, 


` and so of the respect due to great thinkers and scholars, present not less than 


past. He made them feel the vitality of lasting issues and the urgency of con- 
temporary ones. They went to his Sunday teas, and there, not infrequently, 
met great scholars from all realms of thought, and from all countries. They got 
the sense that they were candidates for the charmed circle, privileged to be 
present at, and, if they felt moved and able, to participate in, debates over 
issues which agitated great minds. 

Finally, but far from least importantly, Laski was deeply concerned with 
the personal lives of his students, especially when they got into difficulties. He 
understood revolt against parental authority; he sympathized in the serious 
affairs of the adolescent heart. He felt intensely the need for personal happiness 
and personal peace, which were necessary in order that men might deliver their 
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best abilities, might do their best work, and might achieve that security and 
serenity so vital in a troubled world. Deeply concerned with public affairs, 
both in public and in private he communicated a sense of the significance of 
private life, and of the ecstasy and obligations of marital love and family bonds. 


His political thought was a sustained commentary on two themes: liberty v’ 


and authority, and liberty and equality. His ultimate concern was with the 
person, and with the conditions which would allow that person to develop all the 
good that was in him to the top of his bent without let or hindrance. Persons 
meant all persons; and Laski had a profound conviction that the ordinary man 
had vast unrealized potentialities but was grievously frustrated in developing 
them, and even in recognizing that he had them. State power and limitations 
on state power, group rights and limitations on group rights, were alike con- 
ceived with this ultimate objective, the release of what was in the individual— 
the granting to him as of right the opportunity to be, in a phrase dear to 
Laski, his best self. 

Laski’s earlier pluralism rested_on_an assurance, based on careful examina- 
tion, that the sovereign state used its power to frustrate, and not to release, 
the energies of its citizens. Groups were the proper protection of the citizens 
and the very vehicles through which they gained the major part of their satis- 
faction and employed effectively so much of theit energies. His later Marxism 
rested in part on a fear of fascism as destructive of ordinary men, as well as of 
extraordinary ones. It rested even more clearly on a feeling that, within the 
existing order, the power of big corporations and of private capital was so great 
as itself to be a major frustration to common men. That power prevented 
equality, conceived as a sharing in these benefits of civilization made possible 
by modern technology. Only by public ownership could men hope to get that 
degree of equality of access to the opportunities of their society which would 
permit of genuine democracy, and of genuine personal release. Laski was aware 
of the dangers of strong states and of centralization, and he certainly deplored 
that denial of basic freedoms which he saw develop in the Soviet Union. Yet 
he was convinced that great inequalities and the power of private property in 
capitalist society were destructive of decency and of well-being. They under- 
mined, indeed; the very essence of character both among those who exercised 
and among those who were subject to such power. He saw no hope of deliver- 
ance save through socialism brought about by the state, and through the elimi- 
nation of merely private power of every sort. All power was indeed subject to 
abuse, and all power must be constitutionalized. That result could be achieved, 
in his judgment, only by placing all power in public hands; and especially by 
eliminating private ownership of productive instruments. He saw effective 
equality of economic conditions, though not complete equality, as necessary to 
liberty. He viewed the claims to liberty of business enterprise as simply claims 
to exploit, to oppress, to be irresponsible, ang consequently to frustrate ordinary 
men. 

He was even prepared to see the destruction of that kind of liberty he himself 
most enjoyed, in order that ordinary men might have that equality in society 
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and that security which he believed were necessary for their genuine enjoyment 
of liberty, for their own full development as persons. He was, I think, over- 
impressed by the dangers of bias on the part of the privileged intellectual, and 
even on the part of the privileged persons who controlled businesses and indus- 
try. He was not sufficiently impressed by the danger of uniform state control, 
of centralization, of bureaucracy, though he knew the sins of all of these. I, 
at least, feel that, for all his realistic analysis, he believed rather too much 
in the possibilities of human perfection, of the elimination of ills in society 
by institutional change alone. J am convinced, likewise, and with a sense of deep 
regret, that there was in his pluralism a much broader opportunity for social 
organization, as well as for analysis of society, then he, abandoning it, fully 
realized. . 

Yet, while I regretted his espousal of Marxism, I admired his courage in 
abandoning a school of which he was acknowledged leader to become a disciple 
in another. More importantly, whatever the error in his decision, I am con- 
vinced that his interest at the end, as at the beginning, was in the same issue: 
how to organize society that men might enjoy the good life on earth; that they 
might, living with their fellows, at the same time fully respect their own selves 
and bring out all the good that was in them. It was the tragedy of human waste, 
the basic waste of genuine abilities to feel, to enjoy, to create, which Laski 
deplored; and, for all his Marxist socialism, he ended, as he began, a passionate 
defender of the claims of personality, the essential centre of each and every 
individual——THomas I. Coox. 
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The Process of Government; A Study of Social Pressures. By ARTHUR F. BENT- 
LEY. (Bloomington, Indiana: The Principia Press, Inc. 1949. First Publica- 
tion 1908 by University of Chicago Press. First reissue 1935 by the Principia 
Press. Pp. xv, 501. $6.00.) 


If someone were compiling a list of the most important books on government 
ever written in America, this reviewer would heartily recommend The Process 
of Government for inclusion. If a list were to be made of the most important 
books on government to have been written in any country, this book should be 
on that list also. And on both lists it would stand out as having particular 
reference to problems of our time. 

Mention the name of Bentley to a professional philosopher and he will im- 
mediately call to mind many books and journal articles culminating in a com- 
pilation of articles entitled Knowing and the Known, published jointly last 
year by John Dewey and Arthur F. Bentley. He will probably also comment 
on the fact that the Dewey-Bentley book was written by two men aged, re- 
spectively, ninety and eighty and give wistful expression to the hope that he too 
may be above ground at such an age and mentally alert enough to embark 
upon such an ambitious philosophical adventure. 

But mention the name of Bentley to most professional political scientists 
and you will see their eyebrows go up quizzically, with perhaps a faint evidence 
of recognition geared to the recollection that someone by the same name 
(wasn’t it a woman, though?) achieved recent notoriety by testimony before a 
congressional committee investigating un-American activities. Others will re- 
member passing footnote references to Bentley’s Process of Government as 
having something or other to do with pressure group analysis. l 

By and large The Process of Government, while one of the great classics in 
the field of government, has been seriously neglected by political scientists. 
When it was first published by the University of Chicago Press in 1908, it was 
brushed off cavalierly by James W. Garner in the following brief note in the 
American Political Science Review: “A hasty reading of some of these chapters 
fails to impress the reviewer with their value as a contribution to the literature 
of political science, though the work as a whole will doubtless interest students 
of social institutions. It bears evidence of wide and careful reading.” When the 
book was first reissued in 1935 by the Principia Press, no political science 
journal saw fit to have it discussed again. 

This neglect is due to many factors. One of them is the fact that Bentley 
dealt with group pressures at a time when that subject was hardly respectable. 
As Bentley himself observed in a letter to this reviewer last year before the 
current reissue of his book, public mention of his name was like having inter- 
course in public with the devil. Moreover, ‘n a brief chapter entitled ‘Political 
Science,” the book levelled a devastating indictment against most political 
science of that day as a “formal study of the most external characteristics of 
Government institutions.’ 4 Perhaps the theory that turnabout is fair play ex- 
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plains why the 1908 reviewer in this journal gave Bentley a return kick by dep- 
recating the value of the book “as a contribution to the literature of political 
science.” Finally—and this is probably an extremely important part of the 
explanation—Bentley himself wandered far into other fields and published such 
books as Relativity in Man and Society (1926), Lingutstic Analysis of Mathe- 
matics (1934), Behavior, Knowledge, Facts (1936) and more recently, with John 
Dewey, Knowing and the Known. He wrote no articles in political science 
journals, attended no meetings of political science organizations, engaged in 
only occasional teaching activities and in general did none of the many things 
that are helpful to the successful promotion of an academic work. 

Yet neglect itself has consequences. One of these has been the recurring— 
though rather muted—rediscovery of The Process of Government by what has 
probably been an ever-widening circle of political scientists. A number of 
teachers—Charles Beard was one of the first—have used the book extensively, 
particularly with graduate students. A number of writers have referred to 
Bentley with footnote expressions of admiration. These references themselves 
are usually animated by the spirit of discovery, using such phrases as ‘‘a dis- 
cussion long overlooked,” “a neglected classic” or “a pioneering endeavor.” 
An interesting example can be found in Carl Llewellyn’s brilliant essay, “The 
Constitution as an Institution.’’! In bewailing the lack of sustained examina- 
tion of traditional theories of constitutional law, Llewellyn points out that 
“Bentley saw and said in 1908 all that should have been necessary to force 
constitutional law theory into total reconstruction.” He then adds a footnote 
comment: “Why so profound and incisive a book found so little echo, I cannot 
make out. Morris Cohen led me to it. I feel like entitling this paper A Re- 
discovery of Bentley.” By virtue of these small and limited eddies of interest, the 
1908 edition was finally exhausted and slow accretions of demand led to its 
reissuance in 1935. In another ten years the second issue was gradually ab- 
sorbed and, with the slow process of rediscovery showing no abatement by 
1949, it became apparent that a third printing was justified. 

“This book,” states Bentley in a one-sentence preface, “is an attempt to 
fashion a tool.” His general approach to the fashioning of this tool is easy to 
summarize. Part I of the book clears the way by a critical attack on those 
writers who have regarded feelings and faculties or ideas and ideals as causes of 
social conduct. Bentley denies “that the separation of feelings and ideas, 
looked on as individual psychic content, from society or from social institu- 
tions or from social activity, is a legitimate procedure in the scientific investiga- 
tion of society” (p. 166). This part of the book is written in the highest tradi- 
tion of scholarship, drawing upon sociology, philosophy, anthropology, psy- 
chology and other related fields of knowledge. 

Part II, entitled “Analysis of Government Pressures,” presents Bentley’s 
point of view in affirmative terms, Bentley does not deny that feelings and 
ideas are an important part of a broader explanation. They have a very real 
meaning, he suggests, but only when the analysis of society starts with the raw 
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materials of people doing things, whether that doing is thinking, feeling, writing, 
talking, or any other form of concrete activity. Thus, the raw material of 
government cannot be found in law books, in the proceedings of constitutional 
conventions, in essays or addresses on tyranny or democracy, in the “character” 
of the people or their “hearts” or “minds” but only in “actually performed legis- 
lating-administering-adjudicating activities of the nation and in the streams 
and currents of activity that gather among the people and rush into these 
spheres” (p. 180). These activities are essentially group activities. Bentley then ` 
develops in considerable detail his conception of group activities. From this 
vantage point he discusses public opinion and leadership, individual endow- 
ment and race type, government, law, the classification of governments and 
the separation of governmental agencies. In five priceless chapters—which 
should be required reading for all students and teachers of government—he 
discusses, in turn, the pressure of interests in the executive, the pressure of 
interests in the legislative, the pressure of interests in the judiciary, political 
parties and the electorate. The concluding chapters discuss the types of groups, 
the problem of popular control and representation, the conditions underlying 
the formation of social groups and the development of group interpretation. _ 

But no brief summary can give any real indication of the variety and fresh- 
ness of viewpoint to be found in The Process of Government. The innumerable 
flashes of insight, the depth of scholarship, the analytic penetration, the sty- 
listie vigor—these can be appreciated only by a careful reading and rereading. 

To a limited extent these values can be suggested, and Bentley’s point of 
view further developed, by a few illustrative quotations. 

A good example of succinct (and still timely) criticism is found in Bentley’s 
treatment of Marx. After showing how Marx and Engels, “fresh from dalliance 
with Hegel and other similar pleasures of youth,” developed their theory of 
the class struggle, Bentley sums up his case briefly (pp. 467-468): 

Marx’s theory of classes, then, was poorly representative of what was happening be- 
cause he made his classes too “hard and fast,” or in other words because the particular 
groups which he called classes were abstractions; because his theory merely indicated a 
connection but did not attempt to work out the position of the discussion groups among 


the others, and because the economic basis of groupings was overemphasized in too crude 
a form. 


He also warns against any classification of social groupings that become ‘too 
rigid (p. 206): 


... It is impossible—at least, for any pending scientific problem—to make a classifica- 
tion so comprehensive and thorough that we can put it forth as “the” classification of the 
population. The purpose of the classification must always be kept in mind. This is because 
of the limitless criss-cross of the groups. It would only be in a rigorous caste organization 
of society, or perhaps in a very severe slavery in which one race held another in subjection, 
that the groups would so consolidate in separate masses of men that a classification—as, 
say, into white masters and black slaves—would serve for all the leading purposes of in- 
vestigation. In nearly all cases of government with which we have to deal, and I think I 
can say in practically all cases in modern society—excepting certain extreme cases of war, 
and these are more apparent than real—the varying sets of interests will not so settle or 
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consolidate themselves upon masses of men as to make any one classification adequate for 
all interests, 


On “logrolling,”’ which was a term of opprobrium in 1908—as it still is to- 
day for a few starry-eyed members of the political science profession—Bentley 
comments as follows (pp. 370-371): 


Log-rolling is, however, in fact, the most characteristic legislative process. When one 
condemns it “in principle,” it is only by contrasting it with some assumed pure public 
spirit which is supposed to guide legislators, or which ought to guide them, and which 
enables them to pass judgment in Jovian calm on that which is best “for the whole 
people.” Since there is nothing which is best literally for the whole people, group arrays 
being what they are, the test is useless, even if one could actually find legislative judg- 
ments which are not reducible to interest-group activities. And when we have reduced 
the legislative process to the play of group interests, then log-rolling, or give and take, 
appears as the very nature of the process. It is compromise, not in the abstract moral 
form, which philosophers can sagely discuss, but in the practical form with which every 
legislator who gets results through government is acquainted. It is trading. It is the adjust- 
ment of interests.... There never was a time in this history of the American Congress 
when legislation was conducted in any other way. 


On the shifting relationship between the presidency and the Congress, 
Bentley has this to say (p. 351): 


If group interests tend in a certain direction, and are checked in their course through 
Congress, they will find their way through the presidency. If the group interests take 
permanently a form which makes Congress an inadequate agency for them then the 
presidency will consolidate its power. If on the other hand the shifting of the interests or 
the change in Congress makes the latter agency adequate, then the presidency’s power 
will readjust itself accordingly. 


And on the Justices of the Supreme Court (pp. 393-394): 


... 80 far from being a sort of legal machine, they are a functioning part of this 
government, responsive to the group pressures within it, representative of all sorts of 
pressures, and using their representative judgment to bring these pressures to balance, not 
indeed in just the same way, but on just the same basis, that any other agency of govern- 
ment does..... 

The Supreme Court will effectively use whichever line of reasoning it wishes, to state 
and explain to the country the decision which it will actually render on lines which, al- 
though passing through reasoning, are reasoning’s masters, not its servants. The most 
perfect of logical machines, set to the Constitution and to all the precedents, would have 
pathways through which it would deliver simultaneous contradictory judgments on the 
same point without the slightest shock to its mechanism. Compared with the multiform 
irregularities of the pressure of the interest groups in a highly complex society, the finest 
legal logic is but a trivial fly-by-night, and the very essence of unreliability. 


And on the “policies and theories” of political parties (p. 422): 


We find the formal policies and theories of parties in varying degrees of representative- 
ness, some of them maintaining themselves for protracted periods and becoming such in- 
grained habits on the discussion level that they survive there for considerable periods after 
the group interests underlying them hawe so shifted that they are no longer adequately 
represented by them. We find the theories entitled to attribution of potency in direct pro- 
portion to the adequacy with which they represent the underlying interests; with allow- 
ance only for the dregs and driblets of theory left behind, pretentious but with trifling 
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potency, in transition periods. We find the whole process masquerading itself in the 
phraseology of the “public interest or welfare,” which is a something non-existent except 
on the discussion level, save in times of a violent opposition of one nation as a whole to 
some other or others, in which case it represents not the whole society under consideration 
but only the particular nation as one group in the larger society in which the interaction— 
war, tariff dispute, or what not—is going on. g 


_ Although some of the materials in The Process of Government may appear 
dated, it will often be found that they merely need a little retouching to bring 
them completely up-to-date. For example, Bentley poked fun at those who 
wrote about government in terms of its formal structure and incidental at- 
tributes and then added some window-dressing on practical problems of the 
day (pp. 162-163): 

Your political scientist thinks he is going a long way afield and that he is meritoriously 
portraying “actual” government when he inserts in his work some remarks on the machine, 
the boss, and the practical virtues and vices of men practicing politics. ... But the boss 
himself is almost as formal an element in a political science as is the president or governor. 
When you state him you have not stated the living society. You must still go behind to find 
what are the real interests that are playing on each other through his agency. A discussion 
of the work and defects of a state legislature carries one nowhere as long as the legislature 
is taken for what it purports to be—a body of men who deliberate upon and adopt laws. 
Not until the actual law-making is traced through from its efficient demand to its actual 
application, can one tell just where the real law-creating work is done, and whether the 
legislature was Moses the law-giver or merely Moses the registration clerk. 

Today most political scientists do better. Yet we still have the political sci- 
entist who explains legislation in terms of the external characteristics of govern- 
ment and then adds some “worldly-wise” comments on logrolling by politicians 
and lobbying by pressure groups. He thinks he thereby gives the real ‘‘low- 
down” on government. But so long as his formal approach is basic to the analy- 
sis and his so-called “realistic?” approach incidental, the two can never be 
properly blended and his efforts at explanation remain superficial. 

At times Bentley appears to overemphasize the role of interest groups and 
pays insufficient attention to the inherent characteristics of government 
agencies themselves. Bentley himself recognizes this. “I put the emphasis 
continually on these underlying pressures,” he writes in one of the concluding 
chapters (p. 444), “merely recognizing from time to time that a bureaucracy 
or an army or a royal family was an interest group in itself, and similarly that 
a legislature might have its own interest. That was done because these bodies 
from the ordinary point of view get immensely exaggerated emphasis as in- 
dependent forces, and my object was to break down that independent position 
attributed to them, and to show them in their full representative aspect.” 
At other times, as in the case of the judiciary, he deliberately overemphasizes 
the fact that a government agency may have a special interest of its own. 

As a result, we find in the literature on pressure groups occasional criticisms 
of Bentley for an allegedly one-sided approach. Merle Fainsod in his extremely 
valuable chapter, “Some Reflections on thé Nature of the Regulatory Process,’” 


2 ©. J. Friedrich and Edward S. Mason (eds.), Public Policy (Cambridge, 1940), pp. 
297-323. 
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finds that a shortcoming in the Bentley scheme of analysis is the failure to 
examine “the medium in which group interaction takes place or the underlying 
context of institutional arrangements out of which the interest groups them- 
selves take shape, and within which they are compelled to function. ...’’ He 
develops the thesis that the process of government regulation must be analyzed 
on the following three levels: “(1) the conditioning factors which make up the 
institutional context of regulation, (2) the parties in interest who are concerned 
with the character of regulation, and (3) the actual political instruments which 
provide the pattern of operative controls.” But when one looks at The Process 
of Government as a whole instead of being misled by a few points of deliberate 
overemphasis, it becomes apparent that Fainsod’s three-level approach is 
merely one way, and an extremely useful one, of restating Bentley’s hypotheses. 

Robert MacIver seriously misconstrues The Process of Government by saying 
that for Bentley, “a legislative act is always the calculable result of a struggle 
between pressure groups, never a decision between opposing conceptions of 
national welfare.” He then sets up in opposition to this straw man the thesis 
that “the whole logic of democracy is based on the conception that there is still 
a national unity and a common welfare. The fact that the interest in the com- 
mon welfare cannot be organized after the fashion of specific interests should 
not conceal from us either its existence or the need to sustain 1b.”3 To trace 
through all the tangled skein of thought embodied in this capsule-size comment 
would take more space than is available in this review. Suffice it to suggest at 
this time that for Bentley opposing conceptions of national welfare are a vital 
part of the struggle between various groups; that “the whole logic of de- 
mocracy,” despite MacIver’s dictum, is probably more firmly based on the 
conception that opportunities be provided for competition between opposing 
conceptions of national unity and common welfare; and that MacIver, like 
most of us, suffers from an occasional inability to make a clear distinction be- 
tween what he believes 7s and what he believes should be. 

But neither Fainsod nor MacIver has attempted to go into the subject 
matter of The Process of Government in sufficient detail or with sufficient 
thoroughness for one to regard his comments as a comprehensive critique. 
What is worse, few political scientists have gone into the matter as much as 
Fainsod and MacIver, As MacIver observed in 1934, in words that are scarcely 
less applicable today: 

In general, the theory of the function of pressures in society still awaits development. 
... There is lacking on the whole any effective analysis of the relation of social pressures to 
social conflicts; of their role in the building up and breaking down of social structures; of 
the conditions under which they are most effective and of the various types of pressure 
which develop in different cultural situations; of their manipulation of the symbols and 


their attachment to the thought forms in or through which the mores of the various 
groups find expression.‘ 


As a result, while there is a growing body of research in social pressures and 


3 The Web of Government (New York, 1947), p. 220. 
4 Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 6, pp. 847-348. 
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group activities, the lack of intensive theoretical development in the field has 
meant that much of this work is based upon incomplete or narrowly conceived 
statements of the problem and therefore lacks sufficient significance in the 
development of our understanding of political activities. 

It would be easy, indeed, for those who have more recently participated in 
the rediscovery of The Process of Government to enshrine both book and man 
on a high pedestal. A neglected octogenarian of such broad accomplishments 
could well serve as good material for the creation of a Latter Day Saint, 
particularly through the projection of latent father images by daring young 
political scientists who might feel that they need some symbol of authority 
behind them if they touch dangerously on tender subjects. 

Yet Bentley’s analysis itself cries out against any kind of enshrinement. 
The Process of Government was an attempt to fashion a tool. Bentley would 
be the first to insist that what he had to say in 1908 was far from being an 
apocalyptic revelation then and could not possibly be so regarded now. It was 
not and is not a final point in the analysis of social pressures. Unfortunately, 
because of the lack of sufficient work in this important field of analysis since 
1908, it is still the best starting point for future work. What is needed today is 
more effort to use the tool that Bentley helped to fashion, to use it as scientif- 
ically as it was designed, and to improve it in the using. 

BERTRAM M. Gross. 

Council of Economic Advisers. 


The Theory and Practice of Communism; An Introduction. By R. N. CAREW 
Hunt. (London: Geoffrey Bles; and New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1950. Pp. viii, 232. 12s 6d; $2.75.) 


The Coming Defeat of Communism. By James Burnuam. (New York: The 
John Day Co. 1950. Pp. viii, 278. $3.50.) 


Here are two books, each concerned with the relation between political 
thought and political action. Each analyzes the relation between thought and 
action in the past, including the very recent past, and each also seeks to add 
to the thought that will influence further action. They are concerned with the . 
greatest and most immediate of all the action problems that now confront the 
western mind. And by all standards they are substantial. Each brings to the 
discussion a real contribution. Yet each of them, and both together, beg some 
questions. ` 

Why does one write a book about Communism, or a book on what to do 
about Communism? Because Communism is a very important matter, one 
may say. This, however, gives only a subjective answer. One may write a 
book simply because one is deeply concerned. But after all, books are supposed 
to communicate something, to somebody, to some effect. 

While the reviewer has been reading these books certain things also have been 
demonstrated, concerning the relation of thought and action in the present 
scene, with reference to Communism. It has been shown in the spring of 1950 
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that perilously few people in the United States are well informed about Com- 
munism. The question has been raised whether we can trust the testimony of 
former Communists about Communism, as if those who tell the truth and those 
who lie can be distinguished according to what they know. The question has 
been raised whether our institutions, resting upon our constitutional procedures, 
and upon our trained minds, and upon our ability to thrash out agreements or 
to leave special problems to special agencies or experts, can master the problems 
presented to us by Communism at home and abroad. This question has not 
been asked as explicitly as the first, but the effort to answer it has been explicit, 
in the form of proposals for a special commission of some sort to wrestle with 
the matter. It has become apparent that not many people know much about 
Communism, that not many know, or think they know, what to believe about 
it, and that those who think they know a good deal about it disagree widely as 
to how to recognize it, how to guard against it, what is important to know 
about it. 

Against this background, the books may be judged in a light that differs from 
the ordinary. The questions arise: to whom are the books addressed, what do 
they say that is worth knowing, what needs do they fill and what needs do 
they fail to fill? 

The books, both of them, are addressed to too few. This does not mean that 
their sale should be small. Even a good sale may be measured as, let us say, 
fifty thousand copies. The Burnham book might sell that widely, or more. 
The book by Carew Hunt will probably please its publishers if it sells even 
much less. The Burnham book offers an outline of how to conduct the cold 
war. It emphasizes many factors and considerations that need such emphasis 
and seldom get it, and it repudiates many supposed factors that are often 
given undue weight, and repudiates them with cogent reasoning. The Carew 
Hunt book summarizes the history of Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist doctrines and 
the history of the influences that have worked upon them, including the in- 
fluence of circumstances, too often neglected in historical analysis of theory or 
doctrine. 

What if such books are bought by ten or fifty thousand people, or more? 
To what extent and in what way will they contribute to good public informa- 
tion? 

Burnham takes the struggle between the United States and Russia substan- 
tially as a premise. He rejects the notion that enduring peace can be established 
in this world by any such minor gadgetry as has been applied thus far. He there- 
fore proceeds to argue the case for a strategy designed to win the cold war, 
keeping his argument almost wholly to the strategic and international level. 
In the course of it he lays about him with his familiar vigor. Of Europe he in- 
sists that we cease to take for granted that Europe can be either what it was or 
what we hope. Of diplomacy, he holds that it was an art specifically suited to 
the international world of the past. On this point readers of Hans Morgenthau’s 
Politics Among Nations will recognize an issue for debate on the Tole of di- 
plomacy in this new world so remote from Grotius. This reviewer would side 
with Burnham. Burnham also calls for a vigorous application of all the tech- 
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niques of cold war, for unconventional operations, and gives an almost ex- 
aggerated emphasis to resistance movements. He bemoans and derides the con- 
fusion in the American capitalist class today that makes them so inert in using | 
their wealth and ability to aid a fight in which their stakes are great. And he 
points to weaknesses in the Russian or Communist power system that may help 
to bring us victory. In short, the book raises many issues, identifies many 
factors, and says many things that have not been said in such an organized 
way, and some that have not been said clearly before. 

Yet the book is less than a handbook. Mr. Burnham gives little attention to 
the internal social and economic and political problems of countries. He begs 
the question of how solid anti-Communist power is to be created or main- 
tained in many places. He says little of the dynamics of technology, with its 
impact on the structure of international trade and the gigantic demand of the 
world for American goods, and the incapacity of the world to pay for them. 
He says little or nothing of the sense in the peoples of the world that their lot 
can obviously be better, of their ignorance and ours of how to make it quickly 
better without destroying the foundations of order and thus playing into the 
hands of the ersatz order of dictatorship. And though he hammers at the sig- 
nificance of a knowledge of America, he seems uncertain how to address 
America. 

He speaks of the “often brilliant but ingrown intellectual circles of the north- 
eastern seaboard, which draw their spiritual fuel from Europe and the Soviet 
Union rather than from America, and whose members have for the most part 
never seen a factory in Detroit, or an oil well in Texas, the vegetables in the 
Imperial Valley, a grain field in the Big Bend,” and a number of other sights. 
Now such writing is open to examination. Actually who has seen all the sights 
he mentions? A few professionals or ardent tourists have seen these sights, and 
none of the people who actually inhabit these scenes have viewed them all. 
Burnham has a style of thought and of writing that is addressed, if to anybody, 
to ‘the brilliant but ingrown intellectual circles.” His writing style varies, but 
the variance is that which occurs between the chapter that is a labor of love, 
and the chapter that was a labor. His choice of when to be literal and when to 
speak through inference is the choice of the intellectual set. 

Carew Hunt has attempted a quite different task. He has reduced to a re- 
markably small space an account of the history of Communism from 1848, 
and earlier, down to.the stage of the effort to wreck the Marshall Plan. What 
he has accomplished is remarkable. From materialism and the dialectic to the 
successive Internationals, through all of the principal events and issues, to 
“socialism in one country” and present day Stalinism he makes his way with 
brevity and economy, yet without elision. He attempts and fairly well succeeds 
in an often espoused but seldom seriously executed goal of political analysis, 
the simultaneous treatment of theory and, institutions, of doctrine and events. 
He thereby brings into the equation of the history of Marxist-Bolshevik ideas 
not only the names of Hegel and Nechaev and Bukharin and Hilferding and 
all the others, but also the circumstances in which the great turns of thought 
were taken. On the side of event and circumstance he gives weight to the 
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phases of the growth of capitalism, which did not begin to benefit the working 
class until after Marx had written his main analysis, to the Paris Commune, 
and to the Russian Revolution of 1905, and to other major factors. At many 
points this concentration on the time sequence of events and processes as well 
as on the books brings clarity to questions of why Marx or Lenin or Stalin 
chose the direction that they took far better than theoretical analysis alone. 
He identifies the successive errors of Marxism with conviction and clarity. 

The book may well be strongly recommended for several purposes. It is well 
indexed, as Burnham’s is not, and therefore is more useful as a reference hand- 
book. Probably no other single book will so readily give one the gist of the argu- 
ment on any major point about Communist doctrine. But it is not organized 
for such use. It is written like a book, in an apparent sequence which conceals 
the multiple cross relations in which any part finds its possible significance. 
The chapter heads are clear, for the sequence of the book, but are not clear for 
the general meaning of each point. One is tempted in the course of reading to 
devise one’s own fresh outline. This does not deprive the book of great useful- 
ness. It would surely make a good introduction to the subject for many a stu- 
dent, as well as a most useful summary for many an expert. Given the subject, 
one cannot expect that it will never be challenged on any point, but also, given 
the subject and the inevitability of scholarly problems, this is of little import. 

Once more, however, to whom are these two books addressed and what 
effect may they attain? Those who know Communism well have had to read 
much and do much thinking. There are several lives of Lenin and of Stalin, 
and quarrels among the authors and the critics. There are such books as 
Bertram Wolfe’s Three Who Made a Revolution, read by few, but containing 
mines of facts. There are the ponderous writings of the Communist leaders. 
Who reads them? A few dozen men have read all or most of what is available. 
A few thousand have read a fairly wide selection. Yet we know that we rely 
upon what we like to call an “informed public” to provide the dynamics of 
choice and the basis of power in democracy, and the source of safety for the 
republic. Today the safety of the republic rests upon the wisdom of the public 
about Communism as much as about any one subject. The knowledge and the 
wisdom of the public on this problem leave something to be desired. Of course 
no book need be read by all in order to have great effect. But it should be read 
by enough to shape opinion as some books or reports in the past have shaped 
opinion on an issue. The two books reviewed will not accomplish such results. 
They are good. They should be read. But one is left wishing and hoping for still 
more pertinence, still more cogency, still more practical cohesion between the 
answers and the problems. 

GEORGE 8. PETTEE. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


War or Peace. By Joun Foster Durwes. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1950. Pp. vi, 274. $1.00.) 


There is still a group which believes that peace is inevitable and security 
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assured if we do the one right thing; that otherwise all is lost. What this one 
right thing is—create a world federation or an Atlantic Union, support the 
United Nations more fervently, or swear off power politics—the dwindling 
group is not agreed upon. Mr. Dulles makes short shrift of it (p. 204). 

Against another and growing group which finds equally uncongenial the 
limitless series of painful choices involved in attempting to preserve an accept- 
able peace with the Russians, a group which believes that war is inevitable 
with the only question one of the time and the place, Mr. Dulles strikes harder. 
His whole book is devoted to supporting the thesis that as free men we do not 
have to accept submissively the dictate of a stern fate, that we do not have to 
leave to the future and to the Russians the question of whether there shall or 
shall not be a third World War, that we can in some measure be masters of our 
own destiny. It is unfortunate that in his discussion of civilian-military rela- 
tions he almost implies (p. 241) that the military tend to believe in inevitable 
war and that civilians do not. 

With the author’s conception of peace not “as isolation, or as world domina- 
tion by the United States, or as stagnation” but rather as “condition of com- 
munity, of diversity and of change” we must agree. In this context he discusses 
realistically the role of the United Nations in American policy. His important 
share in developing that policy gives special interest to this part of the analysis. 
It should go far to counteract the cynicism of the disillusioned who can never 
forgive the United Nations for not turning out to be a vehicle of automatic 
salvation. His analysis suggests that even at San Francisco official American 
policy placed more emphasis on the UN’s forum function than on its enforce- 
ment function. Of course, neither Mr. Dulles nor the government could have 
foreseen that one of the Soviet Union’s periodic boycotts of UN activities, 
this time over the presence at Lake Success of a delegation from Nationalist 
China, would permit the Security Council to order enforcement action in the 
Korean crisis. 

Mr. Dulles probably also did not foresee that by the time War or Peace ap- 
peared in print he would have returned to the Department of State. The bitter- 
ness of the Lehman-Dulles senatorial contest apparently had destroyed his 
further usefulness in developing a bipartisan foreign policy. Yet the savage at- 
tack on the Department of State led by Senator McCarthy changed all this; 
and, paradoxically, the extreme partisanship of the New York senatorial 
campaign gave added value to the demonstration of bipartisan unity involved 
in his return. Foreknowledge that he would again be serving under a Demo- 
cratic president might well have caused him to modify his chapter on ‘“‘Biparti- 
sanship in Foreign Policy.” Throughout the book there is the suggestion that 
the Democrats at critical moments played party politics, while counting on 
Mr. Dulles and the Republicans to forego partisan advantage in the national 
interest. 

War or Peace is a sensible book which ought to be widely read, even if in its 
autobiographical aspects it does suggest that John Foster Dulles has batted 
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1,000 and that his Democratic collaborators do not have quite such a spec- 
tacular batting average. 
WitiiaM T. R. Fox. 


Columbia University. 


The Papers of Thomas Jefferson; Volume I, 1760-1776. EDITED BY JULIAN P. 
Boy». (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1950. Pp. Iviii, 679. $10.00.*) 


It is perhaps of special significance that this most ambitious and most 
thoroughly publicized scholarly undertaking ever attempted in this country 
should be launched at a time when the very concepts on which our political 
order rests are under attack at home and abroad. It is when the institutions of 
government seem inadequate to achieve their ends, when rulers appear confused 
and indecisive, when the stream of events seems to hurry men on to indeter- 
minate and probably undesirable goals they have not sought—it is then that 
we most need the counsels of our great thinkers, then that we may learn new 
lessons from a past we are prone to brush aside as too remote from the problems 
of our time to give us aid or comfort. 

Among all the founding fathers Thomas Jefferson has most to offer to the 
political scientist. At one time or another, throughout a life of eighty-three 
years, he grappled with all the basic problems of government, experimenting, 
changing, altering his views and his approach in detail, but never for a moment 
wavering in his faith that men were capable of governing themselves. It is 
that lesson we most need today, for if men are not competent for self-govern- 
ment we have been pursuing a phantom for these two centuries past, and it is 
time we caught up with reality. But if the democratic way of life is valid, if 
the tremendous achievements of our own brief history are not mere accidents 
of time and place but are products of a free society, then it is time for us to 
assert our sovereignty and to renew our faith in the ideals out of which this 
nation was born. 

There is no better place to begin than with the writings of the many-sided 
Jefferson, which are now to be given to us in their entirety. An outgrowth of a 
report made to the Thomas Jefferson Bicentennial Commission, this first 
complete version of the great Virginian’s papers has been made possible only 
through the disinterested cooperation of many institutions and individuals. 
The New York Times gave $200,000 to the work, and the Princeton University 
Press has assumed the full risk and responsibility for its manufacture and dis- 
tribution. The Library of Congress, the University of Virginia, the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, and a long list of other organizations and indi- 
viduals have generously placed their holdings of Jefferson material at the dis- 
posal of the editors; and the skill and learning of the foremost scholars in 
many fields have been available for the asking. The specially designed type, 
called fittingly “Monticello,” has been set from photoduplicates of original 
manuscripts, and printed on paper ‘made to resemble that of Jefferson’s day. 


* A discount of ten per cent is given to those who subscribe to the entire set, 
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There are well-chosen illustrations, reproduced in collatype, and a strong, dura- 
ble, attractively designed binding. 

When completed over a period of a dozen years, the Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson will run to some fifty-two volumes, and will include, in addition to 
public papers and polemic writings, all of the approximately 18,000 Jefferson 
letters known, and full texts or summaries of the 25,000 or more letters he 
received during a long and amazingly full life. Of the whole corpus, the editors 
estimate that not above twenty per cent has ever hitherto appeared in print, 
nor more than fifteen per cent in any of the four previous editions of Jefferson’s 
works. The present series will follow a chronological sequence through an esti- 
mated forty volumes, with the remainder of the set being devoted to such 
documents as the Notes on Virginia, legal, scientific, and literary papers, 
documents relating to the founding of the University of Virginia, architectural 
drawings, and similar materials. 

The first volume in this ambitious project covers the years 1760 through 
1776, and is therefore of particular interest to political scientists. Here is the 
best text yet published of the important Summary View of the Rights of British 
America, accompanied by admirable historical and bibliographical notes. The 
various drafts of the “Declaration of the Causes for Taking up Arms,” and 
of the more famous but hardly more significant Declaration of Independence, 
are included, each with its careful, scholarly and illuminating editorial com- 
mentary. The “Notes of Proceedings in the Continental Congress” are for the 
first time extracted from Jefferson’s Autobiography and authoritatively given 
a contemporary dating that immeasurably enhances their value as a source. 
Here, in Jefferson’s drafts of the Virginia Constitution of 1776 with their eight 
pages of editorial explanation, is a better indication than we have ever had in 
print before of the constructive side of Jefferson’s political thinking; and here 
by way of enlarging and maturing his ideas as to the structure and functions of 
government, are notes, drafts, and finished versions of legislation that was to 
effect sweeping social and administrative reforms in Virginia: reorganization 
of the courts, disestablishment of the church, and revision of the relations 
between men and property. 

Here too, in private letters, is a first hand picture of the revolutionary strug- 
gle, seen through the eyes of sturdy individualists who were inclined to blame 
all of their troubles on the obstinacy of the King and the cupidity of the com- 
mercial classes in England. There are accounts of battles by men both shocked 
and proud. There are Jong dissertations on the perennial questions of organiza- 
tion and supply of the armies. There is impatience and disgust at temporizing 
and annoyance with delay. But there is no fear, nor loss of faith in men or in- 
stitutions. The idea of American independence burgeons quickly in these pages; 
it appears however, not as a new and at first unwelcome thought, but rather 
as the maturing of a conviction already gf long standing in the colonies. Here 
are free men in a free world, quietly and grimly ready to risk impoverishment 
and the traitor’s noose to keep it that way. 

This first volume of the Papers of Thomas Jefferson marks the beginning of a 
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tremendous enterprise, but one well worth the cost in time and money. From 
every point of view the work is well and soundly done. It cannot fail to add 
both to the sum of our knowledge and to the breadth of our understanding of 
the political process. Nor can it fail to impress anew upon all who read it the 
universality of those ideas that Jefferson so freely molded to his own pattern. 
Through this and the succeeding volumes Jefferson will tell us, as he told our 
forefathers a hundred and fifty years ago, that however difficult and complex 
the problem of self-government may appear, it can be solved by intelligence 
and tolerance and determination, by holding fast to our faith in the worth and 
dignity of man. 
CHARLES M. WILTSH. 
Washington, D. C. 


James Madison; Father of the Constitution, 1787-1800. By Irvine BRANT. 
(New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 1950. Pp. 520. $6.00.) 


This is the third volume of Brant’s notable biography. Its predecessors dealt 
with Madison as the Virginia Revolutionist (1751-1780) and as the Nationalist 
(1780-1787). It is itself concerned with fourteen years which are of immense 
significance not only to the student of the man and statesman but also to the 
political scientist in his use of the historical method. Of the 461 pages of text 
218 are devoted to the framing and ratification of the Constitution. The rest 
carries the story from election to the First Congress through the Virginia 
Resolutions. 

The author is not content merely to trace in detail and with special reference 
to Madison’s part the generally familiar events of this decade and a half. By 
careful analysis and bold interpretation of the records he takes definite stands 
on critical questions. In so doing he makes a challenging contribution to our 
constitutional history. 

The bases for this appraisal are too numerous to list, much less to elaborate, 
in a short notice of the work. It must suffice to whet the appetite of the potential 
reader by mentioning a few examples. As a framer Madison is shown to have 
been a nationalist; and the beginnings of his shift are frankly traced. Thus in 
his position on the constitutionality of the bank “he was arguing against him- 
self.” The “spectacle of chronic abuse” of federal power “propelled him into 
a lifelong argument against some of the most important principles he had helped 
to plant in the Constitution.” He “could easily discover a constitutional bar to 
doing what he did not want done.” 

Every student of the work of the framers needs to read the treatment of 
general power versus enumeration and of the relation of the western lands 
question to the small state position. The relations between Madison and Jeffer- 
son in the building of Jeffersonian Republicanism and in connection with the 
Virginia and Kentucky Resolutiops are interpreted. In regard to Madison’s 
position on Hamilton’s plan to fund the debt it is said: “Had he possessed per- 
sonal glamour the next political phenomenon in America would have become 
known as Madisonian democracy.” 
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To close on one of the lighter touches of the volume: Patrick Henry’s un- 
successful efforts to defeat Madison in the first congressional election under the 
Constitution “took the form of what should have become known as the Henry- 
mander instead of the Gerrymander.” 

James Harr, 

University of Virginia. 


The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt: 1941, The Call to 
Battle Stations; 1942, Humanity on the Defensive; 1948, The Tide Turns; 
1944-46, Victory and the Threshold of Peace. EDITED BY SAMUEL I. ROSEN- 
MAN, (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1950. Pp. 632, 552, 593, 634. 
$40.00.) 

Some years ago a newspaper literary critic was given the improbable task 
of reviewing the Encyclopaedia Britannica. He started out his notice by saying: 
“Reviewing the Encyclopaedia Britannica is like sitting down, to eat a battle- 
ship.” The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt constitute 
similar indigestible fare for a reviewer. These volumes, covering the last four 
years and three months of the Roosevelt regime, are not literature, or even 
history. They are the raw materials of history, the product of the most gifted 
and influential public figure of his generation. 

For materials of this sort, the task of the reviewer is to report on what is 
included, rather than to appraise the contents. But political scientists already 
know what to expect from these four.volumes, since the type and arrangement 
of materials included follow the same pattern as in the nine preceding volumes. 
There are close to 150 documents in each of the volumes—executive orders, 
proclamations, messages to Congress, radio talks, campaign speeches, letters 
to Congressmen or administrative officials, transcripts of press conferences. 
Judge Rosenman has supplied the explanatory notes which in the earlier vol- 
umes were attributed to President Roosevelt. 

The complete shelf of thirteen volumes of Roosevelt papers E EA an 
unparalleled body of source material on the public affairs of almost two de- 
cades. They are a testament, along with the Hyde Park Library, to Roosevelt’s 
strong sense of history. He never threw away anything, even Christmas cards 
or old baseball passes. The care with which he planned for the transfer of every 
scrap of material from his files to Hyde Park should be in itself sufficient re- 
futation of the plots and conspiracies discovered by the Roosevelt-haters. 
Men who have something to hide burn their papers, as Harding did. 

These volumes are, by definition, limited to materials which illuminate 
Roosevelt’s public personality. The only documents included which do not 
represent prepared public utterances are the press conferences—the 998th and 
last was held on April 5, 1945, at Warm Springs—the records of which offer an 
opportunity to study the technique of press relations which Roosevelt made 
famous. But the many facets of his privatepersonality are being explored in a 
stream of books and memoirs whose constant growth seems to assure that 
Roosevelt will be the subject of more writing than any other figure in American 
politics save Lincoln. 
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The four volumes of this set cover the climacteric of the Roosevelt story. 
The first volume begins with the third inaugural address. The fourth volume 
closes with the undelivered speech for Jefferson Day, which was to have been 
given on April 18, 1945. The last page of the draft, on which he was working 
April 11, is reproduced. The final paragraph went: 

Today, as we move against the terrible scourge of war—as we go forward toward the 
greatest contribution that any generation of human beings can make in this world—the 
contribution of lasting peace, I ask you to keep up your faith. I measure the sound, solid 
achievement that can be made at this time by the straight edge of your own confidence 
and your resolve. And to you, and to all Americans who dedicate themselves with us to the 
making of an abiding peace, I say: The only limit to our realization of tomorrow will be 
our doubts of today. 


Then the facsimile shows a new concluding sentence added to the typed draft, 
in the President’s own hand. It was to be the last of countless memorable 
sentences, and a symbolic epitaph: “Let us move forward with strong and active 
faith.” 
C. HERMAN PRITCHETT. 
University of Chicago. 


The American People and Foreign Policy. By GABRIEL A. ALMOND. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1950. Pp. x, 269. $3.75.) 


Gabriel Almond’s The American People and Foreign Policy is the latest 
volume in a series of distinguished monographs published by the Yale Institute 
of International Studies, this country’s most prolific group of historians, 
economists, geographers and sociologists teamed in international relations 
research. This study owes much to that vigorously eclectic approach to inter- 
national affairs which the Institute has fostered throughout the fifteen years 
of its existence. 

Of late, eminent natural scientists, psychologists and physicists, shocked 
into awareness of social and political phenomena by man’s increased powers of 
destruction which they themselves helped unwittingly to forge, have turned 
their capacious minds to the problems of international politics—only to come 
up with thumping platitudes. Similarly, international relations experts, steeped 
in academic and legalistic traditions, “discovered” the connection between 
diplomacy on the one hand and geography, sociology, psychology, economics 
and military science on the other. The literary results of this revelation con- 
stitute, more often than not, agglomerates of unrelated concepts, profuse 
verbalizations devoid of concrete information about practical international 
politics. By contrast, Dr. Almond’s quest for synthesis has yielded a highly 
readable and stimulating book which the practitioner should find provocative 
as well as helpful. Dr. Almond used his diverse tools deftly and put his argu- 
ments into language that is, on tle whole, comprehensible to the reader un- 
trained in any one of the several disciplines in which the author is at home. 
There are aberrations. Not a few passages are couched in the involuted slang 
affected by hermetic schools of sociology. But, once he has shaken loose from 
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sticky neologisms, Dr. Almond manages to say what he means and to say it 
forcefully and clearly. 

Dr. Almond anchors his investigation to a proposition about the paradoxical 
tendencies of the American character which determine the formation of public 
opinion concerning foreign policy and condition that policy itself. He views 
the collective American personality as rent by ambivalences. Critical examina- 
tion of the literature from de Tocqueville—whose splendid prose, incidentally, 
shines all the more luminously amidst quotations from contemporary writings— 
to Margaret Mead, Geoffrey Gorer and Clyde Kluckhohn, leads Almond to 
restate the problems of American dualism in terms of mood and policy. 
“|, . On questions of a more remote nature, such as foreign policy, [Americans] 
tend to react in more undifferentiated ways, with formless and plastic moods 
which undergo frequent alteration in response to changes in events.” The ex- 
planation Dr. Almond advances for this phenomenon resembles closely that 
given by Gorer: “To some extent American political apathy is a consequence 
of the compulsive absorption of energy in private competitiveness.” Stimulated 
by external crisis, Americans tend to break out of their private orbits—only to 
relapse into indifference once the menace has been met by a spectacular release 
of tremendous national energies. The ambivalent pattern of withdrawal- 
intervention, as well as the alternation of idealistic and cynical public attitudes 
towards world affairs, derives from a basic American cultural trait: the con- 
flict between Christian—private—ethics and the ambiguous—public—mores 
of the “market place” and rough-and-tumble politics. Hence the “instability 
of mood” which Dr. Almond deems the most pronounced and consequential 
characteristic of the American public confronted with the perplexities of foreign 
policy. 

Dr. Almond, seeking, to track down the gyrations of this instable mood, falls 
back upon the findings of the “pollsters.” These findings, Dr. Almond quite 
rightly insists, are all we have of systematic research on public opinion and are 
thus the indispensable material from which regularities or absence of regu- 
larities in American behavior under the stresses of international politics can 
be deduced. Dr. Almond is fully aware of the shortcomings of the polls and 
handles the available data with commendable care. Indeed, the results of this 
treatment reveal a great deal about the “instability of mood.” They suggest 
that that mood yields its enigmas as readily to intuition as to the most painstak- 
ing statistical analysis. Statistical analysis does underscore an important feature 
of opinion formation according to classes: the lower income groups are woe- 
fully uninformed as regards world affairs, and “a greater tendency towards 
apathy and withdrawal in the personal sense among the lower classes may 
produce a bias in the direction of political withdrawal or isolationism.” In 
other words, the digressions on foreign affairs by our better magazines and 
such responsible newspapers, as, for example, the New York Times, fail to 
influence the thinking of the “lower classeg,”’ to wit, of at least one-half of the 
nation. When we then contemplate the yawning gap separating “informed” 
public discussion from the intricate and subtle calculations which go into the 
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making of foreign policy, we can calmly dispose of campaigns directed at the 
speedy enlightenment by mass media of the American people about their “stake 
in the world” as a waste of energy at best, dangerous over-simplification at 
worst. This does not mean that the man-in-the-street does not respond to in- 
telligent leadership. He most certainly does so whenever leadership is offered. 
His instinctive grasp on international realities has often turned out to be a 
great deal surer than that of his intellectual betters who were, and still are, 
prone to cling to what Lincoln called ‘‘pernicious abstractions.” 

Dr. Almond, confronted with the dilemma of differentiated public attitudes, 
turns to the examination of elite thinking on foreign policy. He acknowledges 
his debt to Vilfredo Pareto, and assures the reader that Pareto’s concept of the 
elite, purged of Pareto’s alleged cynicism, “is not inconsistent with democratic 
or any other forms of control.” Though Pareto’s precise concept seems in no 
need of ideological de-contamination, Dr. Almond insists that it is not incom- 
patible, as the “elitists” aver, with “the possibility of a form of political division 
of labor in which the people have an effective share of influence,” —a possi- 
bility decidedly not ruled out by Pareto. 

The last four chapters, perhaps the most interesting of Almond’s interesting 
book, contain a typology of elites according to function and according to 
interest and specialization; a survey of the programs of the diverse groups that 
make up the broad consensus on American foreign policy, such as the CIO and 
the AF of L, the Chamber of Commerce and the NAM, the farm organizations, 
the church organizations, the women’s organizations, and ethnic groups; and, 
lastly, the programs of organizations which represent the end deviations be- 
yond the limits of the basic consensus (or ideology) of American foreign policy, 
l.e., the “radical appeasers’”’ and the “reactionaries” such as the fellow travel- 
ing groups, the extreme nationalists, the pacifists, and the world federalists. 

Dr. Almond clearly recognizes that the typology of his own devising is but 
a rough model of a far more complex reality. Interests and programs overlap. 
There are hints—not infrequently broad ones—of isolationism in some of the 
most ostentatiously internationalist programs. Some of the most “reactionary” 
groups are militantly pacifist or interventionist. If anything becomes obvious 
from Dr. Almond’s survey it is the absence of a pattern and the inadequacy of 
any hypothesis about American group behavior under any and all circum- 
stances. 

Dr. Almond’s final recommendation is a modest one, reflecting the author’s 
comprehensible disenchantment as he comes to the end of his arduous struggles 
with so elusive a subject matter: “Perhaps the wisest procedure at this stage 
of comparative American safety would be directed at the twofold aim of creat- 
ing general public confidence that future contingencies are being planned for 
by the responsible agencies, and indoctrinating the elite groups in the military 
and civilian defense problems of the future. This is, perhaps, the only kind of 
psychological ‘fire drill’ which is pdssible today.” 

This is approximately the kind of program with which the State Department 
appears to be experimenting, though it is not always certain where along the 
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line of its endeavors indoctrination ends and salesmanship begins, In perfecting 
this program government experts should consult attentively Dr. Almond’s dis- 
cerning and profound study. 
Rosert Strausz-Hups. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Sykewar; Psychological Warfare Against Germany, D-Day to V-E Day. By 
DANIEL Lerner. (New York: George W. Stewart. 1949. Pp. xviii, 463. 
$6.50.) 


It is regrettable that so excellent a book has been given so inexcusable a title. 
One can only hope that persons allergic to such words as “Sykewar’ (meaning 
psychological warfare) will not be tempted to stay away from the book in the 
first place and that, if they do by any chance pick it up, they will not throw it 
away when they see that ‘“propanal’’ is used regularly for “propaganda analy- 
sis”! 

This-book contains as complete and thorough an analysis of the various 
phases of psychological warfare as any known to the reviewer, who, as an ex- 
psychological warrior himself, makes a point of noting the literature in the field. 
Mr. Lerner not only participated personally in the campaigns of which he writes, 
but he sought and received advice and guidance from many of his former 
colleagues who occupied positions near the top of the hierarchy of the Allied 
Forces in the European Theatre during World War II. He also acknowledges 
the assistance of Harold Lasswell, whose influence is obvious throughout the 
study. 

Following an incisive foreword by General Robert A. McClure, who directed 
the Psychological Warfare Division of the Allied Expeditionary Forces in 
Europe, the author relates general policy and propaganda in World War II 
to the specific problems of psychological warfare. In a chapter on policymaking, 
he reviews the many problems posed by the allied insistence on unconditional 
surrender of the enemy—a pronouncement that seriously curtailed the potential 
effectiveness of psychological warfare in every theater of operation. However, 
as Mr. Lerner properly notes, psychological warfare policy must be shaped to 
assist the achievement of top-level strategical objectives and not vice versa. 

In successive chapters, the author reviews the organization, personnel and 
personality, and intelligence operations of psychological warfare in Europe. 
A detailed case study of operations in Germany follows, including an analysis 
of themes, techniques, media and special operations involved. The easily read- 
able text is thoroughly documented by notes conveniently grouped at the 
end of each chapter. A supplementary essay by a British member of the SHAEF 
Psychological Warfare Division presents some interesting insights into the 
conduct of the campaign in Germany. A fifty-two-page bibliography and a 
fifty-page appendix are highly useful parts of this study. 

How effective was psychological warfare in shortening World War II? On 
probing the evidence deeply with Mr. Lerner, one has no hesitancy in conclud- 
ing with him that we know comparatively little about the actual effectiveness 
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either of propaganda in general or of psychological warfare operations in 
particular. Unfortunately, the haste with which most of us packed up and 
went home after V-E and V-J Days precluded our making the painstaking 
studies of the effectiveness of our work that would have been useful to social 
scientists today. We know that billions of leaflets were dropped and hundreds 
of broadcasts were made. We know that clever themes were used and novel 
techniques of dissemination employed. We know that Very Important People 
both praised and blamed our work. (There is reason to believe, however, that 
neither the President of the United States nor his Secretary of State had the 
slightest concern about psychological warfare activities. Pp. 60, 314.) We have 
bits of evidence here and there to suggest (a) that psychological warfare was 
useful and (b) that psychological warfare had little effect on the outcome of the 
war. But we are not justified in making any general assessment of psychological 
warfare on scientific grounds. 

Will psychological warfare have any uses in the foreseeable future? Probably 
not by the United States, says Mr. Lerner, as long as our economic and techni- 
cal weapons are our strongest weapons. Should our predominantly economic 
strategy ever prove to be inadequate against a predominantly ideological 
strategy, however, our political leaders will feel the need for the employment 
of professional propagandists. “Now, therefore, is the time for policy scientists 
to grapple with these problems of policy and propaganda in order to clarify 
issues and specify needs before they begin to be felt by politicians,” because 
needs may be felt too late. 

CLAUDE E. HAWLEY. 

U. 8. Office of Education. 


Nationalism and Internationalism; Essays Inscribed to Carlton J. H. Hayes. 
Epirrep By Epwarp Mean EARLE. (New York: Columbia University Press. 
1950. Pp. xvii, 510. $5.75.) 


For those who are to extract maximum profit from this collection of essays, 
Carlton Hayes’ Historical Evolution of Modern Nationalism is required reading. 
Hayes’ influence on his stronger and brilliant students was obviously profound 
and infectious. To pay tribute to him, seventeen of them whose respective 
doctoral works were completed under his direction have dedicated this col- 
lection of first-rate historical essays to their master’s favored theme. 

But while Nationalism and Internationalism is the omnibus title assigned to 
the collection as a whole, there can be no mistaking the fact that the essays 
deal in the main with nationalism. Only two essays turn on international 
themes. One of these is a somewhat labored attempt (by Charlotte Muret) to 
demonstrate that the Swiss Federation could serve as an example for larger 
states seeking to solve their problems of international organization; the other 
(by John H. Wuorinen) turns on the effect of nationalism on efforts to create 
an inter-state organization among the Scandinavian states. 

With neat and discriminate tact, Professor Earle has arranged the essays 
according to the alphabetical order of their authors’ surnames. In so doing, 
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he admits the difficulty of providing the reader with a sustained development 
of themes or ideas and, in effect, reconciles himself to the presentation of essays 
touching often disconnected facets of the major theme of nationalism. On their 
intrinsic merits, most of the essays would qualify for publication in the leading 
professional journals. Sometimes the documentation—as in Mary Townsend’s 
effort to demonstrate that Hitler was concerned with the colonial question— 
belabors the obvious; and occasionally the authors concern themselves with 
minute narrative trivia. On the whole, however, the political scientist can read 
these essays with great profit to himself, finding in them suggestive approaches 
and developed ideas that throw light on his own discipline. He will find Thomas 
Peardon’s essay on Sir John Seeley, a Victorian scholar now largely forgotten, 
particularly refreshing. 

Several essays deal with specific historical episodes: Beatrice Hyslop writes 
about Franco-Spanish diplomatic relations shortly after the French Revolu- 
tion; John Rath explains the currents of public opinion in Lombardy-Venetia 
in 1814-1815, following the entry of Austrian troops into the area; Walter 
Langsam examines the philosophy of nationalism in the German schools under 
William II.. But the majority of the essays deal with personalities, and are 
most revealing of the man-made nature of the national idea. Jacques Barzun 
explains the importance of Hector Berlioz in the development of French cul- 
tural nationalism. Essays on “Big Jim” Larkin (by Jesse Clarkson), Hegel 
(by Charles Cole), Klopstock (by Robert Ergang), Friedrich Naumann (by 
William Shanahan), H. G. Wells (by Edward Earle), and Arthur Young (by 
John Gazley) are very competently done and throw significant light on nation- 
alism in Ireland, Germany and Great Britain. 

Two important limitations prevent the collection from living fully up to its 
title. One of these is geographic. Nationalism is examined in its Western 
European and Anglo-American contexts, and, so far as the authors are con- 
cerned, such areas as Eastern Europe, the Far East, Southeast Asia and Latin 
America are ignored. The other limitation, from the point of view of the political 
scientist, is the emphasis on history and the lack of concern with nationalism 
and internationalism in 1950. An essay by Geroid Robinson on “American 
Thought and the Communist Challenge’—reprinted from Foreign A ffairs— 
might have been the exception to both of these limitations, but proves to be 
nothing more than an exhortation to Americans to develop an effective and 
militant ideology of democracy suited to the continuous crises of these years. 
In accepting these limitations on the scope of tbeir separate essays, the authors 
have consciously or otherwise confined themselves to the major areas of in- 
terest, in time and space, of Carlton Hayes himself. 

As an end result, these essays do.not break new ground, even though they 
are judiciously written and carefully annotated in the best traditions of his- 
torical scholarship. They are, in effect, historical footnotes documenting and 
elaborating upon the conclusions so forcefully developed in Hayes’ major 
works. Perhaps a strong teacher may lay too heavy a hand on his disciples! 
But the world of historical scholarship is much healthier than it would have 
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been without Carlton Hayes, and his leavening influence provides political 
science with a more secure historical frame of reference. 
H. ARTHUR STEINER. 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


The New World of Southeast Asia. By LENNOX A. MILIS AND ASSOCIATES. 
(Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press. 1949. Pp. ix, 445. $5.00.) 


Professor Mills and his associates have accomplished for Southeast Asia 
what Professor Fairbank achieved for China in The United States and China a 
year earlier. Both books can be expected to remain the best single volumes on 
their respective subjects for many years. 

Asia’s Balkan tinderbox is probably more important and less understood 
than any other region in the critical world affairs of the moment. In view of 
possible Communist expansion south from China and the hopes of stopping it 
by the implementation of “Point IV,” this book certainly should be on every 
Recommended Readings list. ““To explain the present situation to the university 
student and the general reader” (p.v) is a commendable objective which The 
New World of Southeast Asia has consummated with real success. 

The broad picture is composed by Professor Mills in a superb introductory 
chapter which outlines the principal common features: western interests, Com- 
munism, policies of the colonial powers, and Chinese interests. Recognizing that 
no individual could adequately paint in the detail of the several widely diver- 
gent peoples, a number of top men in the field have been called upon: Claude 
A. Buss, “The Philippines;”’ Amry Vandenbosch, “Indonesia;” John F. Cady, 
“Burma,” Charles A. Micaud, “French Indochina;” and Kenneth P. Landon, 
“Siam.” Lennox Mills covers “Malaya” and also pulls many loose ends together 
in “Problems of Self-Government.” Victor Purcell provides significant data on 
“The Chinese in Southeast Asia” and Roland S. Vaile soundly presents the 
fundamentals of “Southeast Asia in World Economics.” The book is concluded 
in a summary chapter of remarkably amassed, yet concisely evaluated, facts 
on ‘International Relations in Southeast Asia” by Claude A. Buss. 

This symposium does have the usual shortcomings. There is some dis- 
jointedness, but it is minimized by the warp of contemporary political, social 
and economic threads stretched throughout. And repetition only adds emphasis 
to such potent facts as “the average annual income of the peasant family [in 
Java] was under $30” (pp. 103 and 335). 

Of the many succinct but meaningful statements worthy of quoting, a few 
have been selected at random: “At present the Marshall Plan disguises the 
situation. ...” Failure to restore “the former triangular trade with South- 
east Asia” will “have serious consequences for the United States as well as 
for Europe” (p. 4). “Western education is a potent breeder of nationalism, 
both through what it teaches and because of the unemployed surplus [‘intel- 
lectual proletariat’] it creates” (p. 295). “Democracy in the Philippines has 
resolved itself into an oligarchy of the Western-educated minority” (p. 312). 
“The combination of climate-induced laziness and high birth rate leads to over- 
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population relative to the produced food supply” (p. 354). “The Chinese and 
Indians will continue to remain [in Malaya] undigested lumps in the body 
politic” (p. 188). “All the governments in Southeast Asia are anti-communist. 
That does not mean they are pro-democratic”’ (p. 428). i 

Naturally, most readers would wish to elaborate certain points and de-em- 
phasize others. To this reviewer, The New World of Southeast Asia offers a well 
balanced portrayal of current national and international problems. The essen- 
tial historical background is adequate for each country. However, in the case 
of the Philippines, for example, it might have been shortened to permit more 
discussion of how Roxas became President and particularly of the parts played 
by Andres Soriano (not mentioned) and General MacArthur (only mentioned). 
This has much more significance than a discourse on ‘Dewey cocktails” and 
“Dewey Chewies” (p. 28). 

A question might be raised whether Russia’s common frontiers with China, 
and the fact “that Russia approaches Southeast Asia by land” (p. 424), have 
not been exaggerated in importance over the more practical contact—in terms 
of bulk cargo shipments and much quicker passenger transportation—across 
the seas with the “Western” powers. 

Written by scholars, this book makes no penon of impressing (although 
it may enlighten) the very few experts on the areas. There are practically no 
footnotes or citations, but there is a useful list of general references following 
each chapter and, also, an index. 

Parr H. TAYLOR. 

Syracuse University. 


The Parliamentary Government of the Commonwealth of Australia. By L. F. 
Crisp. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1949. Pp. 336. $5.00.) 


January, 1951, will mark the fiftieth birthday of the Commonwealth of 
Australia. It is fitting that the publication of a full-length study of its demo- 
cratic parliamentary institutions so nearly coincides with that anniversary, 
and it is evidence of an encouraging interest in political science among scholars 
in that area that the author is an Australian. 

As one follows Mr. Crisp’s account of the national government of Australia, 
and the comparisons which he makes of its institutions with those of other 
democracies, one is amazed that such a study was not made long ago. About 
one hundred pages of Lord Bryce’s Modern Democracies were devoted to Aus- 
tralia, and certain aspects of its government were covered in A. B. Keith’s 
Responsible Government in the Dominions. More recently Australia was included 
in Democracy in the Dominions (1947), an excellent study by Alexander Brady, 
a Canadian. Geoffrey Sawer, Professor of Law at the University of Melbourne 
at the time the pamphlet was written, hgs published an admirable brief, lucid 
description of Australian Government Today (1948). Scholarship is also indebted 
to Australians and others for studies of federalism, public administration and 
other special aspects of Australian government, as well as some illuminating 
political biographies antl general interpretations of Australia and Australians. 
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The fact remains that Mr. Crisp’s book is the first full-length, critical evalua- 
tion of a democracy of special interest to political scientists because it com- 
bines “responsible government,” which it brought from England, with the in- 
stitutions of federalism and judicial review, borrowed from the United States, 
To these institutions have been added a party system, certain features of which 
are distinctively Australian. 

In ten compact chapters the author discusses the framing of the constitution, 
the electorate, the Labor party, the “Parties of Town and Country Capital,” 
the Cabinet, the Governor-General, the public service, and the High Court. 
The text of the Commonwealth Constitution and a bibliography are appended. 
The writer illumines many obscure corners of Australian politics and the volume 
is packed with interesting and significant comparisons with Britain, the United 
States and New Zealand. The material is rich and the text is punctuated with 
pithy, often witty remarks. In the space of a brief review it is impossible to 
attempt a summary of so meaty a volume, but the discussion of judicial review 
deserves special note. Although clearly in general sympathy with Labor, the 
author’s treatment of his subject is objective and the Labor Party will find 
plenty of pointed, constructive criticism in his pages. 

American readers with scant knowledge of Australian history may find the 
treatment of conflicting social forces too brief for an understanding of the 
significance of some issues and political alignments. The battle over the 
“Pledge” within the Labor Party merits fuller discussion, and in the opinion 
of this reviewer the reorganization of the major wing of the anti-Labor side 
as the Liberal Party in 1945 was of more importance than the author’s brief 
reference suggests. It is regrettable that the chapters dealing with Parliament 
could not have been revised after the legislative changes of 1948, and that dis- 
cussion of these important changes in the size of the House and Senate, and in 
the method of electing the latter body, has been limited to a brief addendum. 
To quarrel with a point here and there serves to emphasize rather than detract 
from the importance of the author’s work, however. His study of the national 
government of the Australian Commonwealth is of permanent value, and 
contributes much to an understanding of political processes and the relation 
of the party system to other institutions of democratic government. 

LOUISE OVERACKER. 

Wellesley College. 


The United States and Scandinavia. By Frankin D. Scorr. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1950. Pp. xi, 359. $4.00.) 


The great expanse of land and sea from Greenland on the west to the eastern 
frontier of Finland comprises the strategic unity treated here as “Scandinavia.” 
No longer on the margin of conflict, it finds itself drawn into the vortex of in- 
ternational currents. The revolution jn world politics and technology has rev- 
olutionized Scandinavian geography. In this excellent account of the forces 
which have wrought such a change, Professor Scott has given us by far the best 
informed and most readable account of the people, the society, the economy 
and the political institutions of “the North” ævailableʻin one book. 
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This is not a detailed examination of diplomatic history although it does 
have much to say about the basic issues in American-Scandinavian relations. 
It provides rather the necessary orientation for American readers who seek 
guidance on the direction of events in this vital area of our foreign policy. Half 
the book lays out the special characteristics of the five countries: Finland, 
Denmark (and Greenland), Iceland, Norway and Sweden; their “functioning 
social democracy”; their heritage of war, religion, law and economy; and the 
ethnic, diplomatic and cultural crosscurrents between them and the United 
States. A chapter on the tradition, policy and practice of neutrality to 1939 
is followed by a most useful summation of the impact of World War IT on 
each of these countries. The final chapter describes their present search for 
security, including an analysis of the abortive attempt to get a Scandinavian 
Pact. The appendices provide some useful tabular and bibliographical informa- 
tion. The endpaper maps are very clear and helpful. 

The central fact about Scandinavia today is that it is threatened by a com- 
mon danger but is not prepared to take common action to forestall that danger. 
Nearly eleven million of its eighteen and a half million people live under govern- 
ments which are not in fact an integral part of the North Atlantic community 
for defense purposes. They all maintain their vigorous and indigenous free 
institutions internally. The people of Finland cling tenaciously to democratic. 
patterns. They are decidedly not behind the iron curtain. Nevertheless they 
have been blocked from entering the United Nations by the USSR. Nor is Fin- 
land free to join the North Atlantic Pact. Sweden’s government has chosen not 
to do so. It will cooperate in economic and cultural programs, but will have 
nothing to do militarily with “‘bloc-building.” In this “alliance-free’”’ policy 
it conforms to the prevailing opinion of the country despite the vigorous ef- 
forts of such pro-Atlantic Pact spokesmen as Herbert Tingsten, editor of the 
largest Swedish daily. Before 1939, the Northern countries ‘were pursuing their 
special interests through neutrality while others were striving for their interests 
through war” (p. 204), but thereafter they went down, like the Ten Little 
Indians, one by one, leaving only Sweden. But Sweden’s neutrality was by no 
means impartial. She ‘‘did first what she had to in order to placate Germany; 
later she did all she dared to help the allies. . . . The Swedes had no intention to 
follow in the wake of any great power, and no intention to compromise their 
own. well-founded democracy” (pp. 270-271). After the War, the attempt to 
widen the neutral zone into a Scandinavian Pact failed as Denmark and Nor- 
way moved decisively to join the North Atlantic community, which also in- 
cludes Iceland. Thus Scandinavia is divided. Yet it is one in the basic convic-. 
tion that Soviet aggression is a dire threat to the whole area. Sweden has joined 
the OEEC and the Council of Europe, and stands firmly in the UN for the de- 
fense of southern Korea, supplying material aid, while Finland has received sub- 
stantial dollar loans from the Export-Import Bank and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. The sober fact remains that Scandinavia 
from the Norwegian border eastward lies outside the area in which it is pos- 
sible to apply “the principle of balanced collective forces,” as agreed to in Lon- 
don since this book was published. 
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It is useful to get the picture of American policy from the Northern point of 
view. They watched the Americans “wholly oppose Russia at one moment, 
then wholeheartedly ally with her, then reverse the field again.” “The vagaries 
of Congress on the Marshall Plan, approving it, reducing it, reestablishing it, 
dismayed everyone” (p. 298), Proud of their own democratic achievements, the 
Scandinavians have sometimes been puzzled about the contradictions between 
what Americans profess and what they perform. The assumption, often made 
at home, that our motives and actions will always be generously interpreted 
abroad, will not bear the test of field observation, even in Scandinavia, which 
is entirely western in its orientation. The job of informing these peoples about 
the United States and its policy remains a formidable one; it was not eased by 
Congress’ short-sighted policy of cutting off our broadcasts to this area after 
V-E day. 

The Scandinavians, on their side, are not infrequently dismayed by our ig- 
norance of their part of the world and by the popular clichés that pretend to 
sum up their way of life. The author is nevertheless confident that the relations 
between the United States and Scandinavia stand on a firm foundation of 
friendship and fundamental common interest. His book is an important con- 
tribution to a broader appreciation of the problems we face in making that 
foundation secure. It is a good addition to the “American Foreign Policy Li- 
brary” under Sumner Welles’ editorship. 

James J. ROBBINS. 

American University. 


John Locke's Political Philosophy. By J. W. Gouan. (Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press. 1950. Pp. vii, 204. $2.50.) 


This volume consists of eight studies which are devoted to the following sub- 
jects: the law of nature; the rights of the individual; government by consent; 
Locke’s theory of property; the separation of powers and sovereignty; Locke 
and the Revolution of 1688; political trusteeship; the development of Locke’s 
belief in toleration. 

The author has made use of fresh material (the Lovelace collection of Locke’s 
papers) but one can hardly say that he has made a fresh approach to Locke’s 
political philosophy. He approaches his subject along lines which by now have 
become conventional. He sees Locke primarily as the mouthpiece of a tradition 
on the one hand, and of contemporary opinion on the other. The approach 
might seem to be appropriate to the subject. If we can trust Gough, Locke him- 
self did nothing but follow the beaten path: “... what [Locke] was really 
doing, under the guise of erecting a form of government on the basis of freely 
consenting individuals, was to describe the operation of the traditional English 
constitution in terms of the political philosophy current in his age” (p. 71). 
‘* ., practically every feature in Ltcke’s political system ... was, in fact, a 
common-place of current English political theory” (p. 98; cf. pp. 22, 42, 113, 
121, 124, 196). Considering the nature of all “current” political theory, this 
would explain in a perfectly satisfactory manper why {‘Locke is full of illogical 
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flaws and inconsistencies” (p. 123), but it would leave one wondering why he 
achieved a greater fame than the many nonentities whose views he shared. 
Above all, one would find it hard to understand why “his political doctrines 
[were] slow at first to win acceptance,” even among the Whig leaders (pp. 133, 
135). 

Gough’s view is the outcome of his method. He has tried to understand 
Locke historically, but his notion of what “historical” means, is much too nar- 
row. His only remark on this subject is to the effect that “it is simply unhis- 
torical to examine [Locke’s ideas] in the light of the experience of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries” (pp. 41-42). It is not necessary to discuss whether 
Gough always obeys this rule and whether, in examining Locke’s ideas’in the 
light of the experience of the seventeenth century, he employs the necessary 
care (cf. p. 35 with p. 189). What is decisive is that by trying to understand 
Locke’s political thought primarily in the light of the political situation of 
seventeenth century England, he is seduced into understanding Locke’s politi- 
cal philosophy as barely more than an ideology of the Revolution of 1688. “He 
appears to state his political theory in general philosophical terms, as if it were 
a purely logical deduction from general principles, but if we read between the 
lines we recognize the historic features of the English seventeenth-century 
constitution” (p. 70). We may have to read between Locke’s lines, but we can- ` 
not do this before having laid a solid foundation for it. We would have to know 
first why he tried ‘to state his political theory in general philosophical terms.” 
Gough seems to believe that he did this in order to disguise the partisan char- 
acter of his doctrine (p. 38). The only reasonable explanation, of course, is that 
it is impossible to approve or disapprove of any actual and hence “individual” 
constitution without tacit or explicit reference to “universal” principles. To 
regard Locke’s universal principles as secondary in comparison with his accept- 
ance of the English constitution is to put the cart before the horse. 

“Political philosophy” is an ambiguous term, but certainly when speaking 
of the political philosophy of a man like Locke, one must assume that political 
philosophy is a branch of philosophy. Accordingly, the context within which 
Locke’s political philosophy must be seen primarily is not the political scene of 
seventeenth century England, but the state of philosophy in seventeenth cen- 
tury Europe. If I am not mistaken, Gough does not even allude to the names of 
Bacon, Galileo, Descartes and Newton. Seventeenth century philosophy ef- 
fected, and intended to effect, a break with the philosophic tradition. Locke him- 
self played a leading role in that revolution. It is therefore reasonable to expect 
that his political philosophy is fundamentally a revolutionary or novel doc- 
trine. ; 

Its revolutionary character is not emphasized by Locke and it is far from 
being obvious. But this is only what one should expect. The Civil Government 
is meant to serve a dual purpose: to state the eternal principles of politics and 
to defend a particular political establishment on the basis of those principles. 
Hence, Locke had to present his principles in a manner which was not merely 
“philosophical” but at the same time “civil.”” Gough himself notes that Locke 
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was a cautious man (p. 177). For obvious reasons, Locke had to be much more 
cautious in the Civil Government than in the Essay. He had to accommodate, 
not his thought, but the expression of his thought, to the predjudices of his 
age. This is the chief reason why one has to read between the lines of the Civil 
Government: one has to distinguish between Locke’s universal principles in their 
undiluted form and the conventional guise in which he chose to present them. 

Locke has not made it very difficult for the thinking reader to take his bear- 
ings. He indicated his attitude toward the tradition by the way in which he 
quoted Hooker. He quoted Hooker, as it were, on all occasions when he agreed 
with him; he practically never noted when he deviated from him. It is the obvi- 
ous duty of the historian to confront the whole political doctrine of Locke with 
the whole political doctrine of Hooker. Such a comprehensive confrontation 
would bring out the fact that a deep and broad gulf separates Locke’s political 
philosophy from traditional political philosophy; it would bring out the revolu- 
tionary character of Locke’s political philosophy. 

From what has been said it follows that the student of the Civil Government 
must pay the greatest attention to the very few passages In which Locke him- 
self states that his doctrine is “strange.” Coming across one of these passages, 
Gough has no other comment to offer than that a certain doctrine which Locke 
declared to be strange, is not strange any more (p. 88). It is necessary to add 
that the usual neglect of the First Treatise is indefensible. On this subject, 
Gough merely says: “The First Treatise, admittedly, was a controversial work 
in refutation of Filmer, but this had only a transient interest in its own day 
and can now be ignored” (p. 122). To mention only one point, one cannot 
understand the doctrine of the state of nature, if one does not consider its 
relation to Biblical history; but Locke used much more Biblical material in 
the First Treatise than in the Second. Gough notes a difference between Locke 
and Rousseau regarding the “historicity” of the state of nature (p. 89), but he 
does not pay any attention to the fact that Rousseau denied the “historicity” 
of the state of nature because he saw that the doctrine of the state of nature 
cannot be reconciled with the Biblical account of the origins of mankind. The 
bearing of this issue on the question of Locke’s relation to ‘‘current English 
political theory” should be obvious. 

A typical example of Gough’s procedure is his discussion of Locke’s doctrine 
of the law of nature. As Gough notes, Locke rejected the view that.there is 
universal agreement of the nations regarding natural law, or, in other words, he 
admitted no way, accessible to man as man, of knowing the natural law other 
than “mathematical” demonstration; furthermore, he tried to give natural law 
a hedonist foundation. Since Gough believes that Locke’s attempt was doomed 
to failure, he concludes that the real basis of Locke’s natural law doctrine was 
traditional faith (pp. 5-10, 16-17). Whatever might have to be said about this 
conclusion, it cannot even be considered before one has fully realized the fact 
that the rejection of the consensus gentium and the attempt to combine natural 
law with hedonism presuppose a radical break with the traditional approach. 
The least one would have to say is that there was a strong tension between 
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Locke’s. traditional faith and his effort to think independently. This tension 
would explain both his caution and his self-contradictions: he may have recoiled 
from certain consequences of his antitraditiona] principles. In addition, his 
attempt to be a rationalist and a hedonist may be deplorable; this does not ex- 
clude the possibility that his rationalism and his hedonism had very far-reach- 
ing consequences for his political philosophy. Is there no connection between 
Locke’s depreciation of the natural agreement of all men in regard to moral 
principles and his view that nature, as distinguished from human labor, fur- 
nishes “only the almost worthless materials”? Is there no connection between 
Locke’s hedonism and his teaching about the natural law principles that regu- 
late the accumulation and the use of property in civil society? As long as these 
questions have not been properly discussed, one cannot claim to have under- 
stood Locke’s doctrine of property and therewith his political philosophy. 
LEO STRAUSS. 
University of Chicago. 
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Special American Issue of Parliamentary Affairs. The Journal of the Hansard 
Society. Vol. III, No. 1. Eprrep sy Sypney D. Barrer. (London. 1949. 
Pp. 278. $1.00.) 


This issue of a well known English publication is devoted to an exposition 
and description of American government and politics. The nature of political 
institutions in the United States is of increasing concern to people everywhere, 
as we emerge into the second half of the twentieth century and pax Americana. 
Puzzling even to professional students of government in the United States, our 
federal governmental structure must be a downright mystery to citizens of 
simpler unitary and parliamentary systems. Sydney D. Bailey has assembled a 
galaxy of talent including some of the most distinguished names in American 
and British political science, as well as several American practitioners of 
the art of politics. Withal the product is an able if somewhat summary and 
truncated picture of American public institutions and affairs. There is little 
which is new to political scientists but much which is freshly restated. In- 
evitably there is considerable repetition and a few errors of fact were noted. 
Without being invidious, Senator Elbert D. Thomas’ contribution seems the 
most original essay of the collection. Professor T. V. Smith would probably 
win the award for the most sonorous rhetoric. While the entire volume is of 
great professional competence one may wonder if the lay British reader may not 
be as greatly confused at the end as at the beginning of his perusal of this 
specialized collection. In spite of legal and factual accuracy one fails to get the 
“feel” of the American scheme of things-—-J. B. SaHannon, University of 
Kentucky. 


A Hook in Leviathan; A Critical Interpretation of the Hoover Commission Report. 
By Brapiey D. Nass anp Cornexius Lynpz. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1950. Pp. xix, 234. $3.00.) 


This is a general summary of the reports of the Hoover Commission. It is 
readable, well-organized, and includes enough background to clarify the bases 
of the Commission’s recommendations. The authors have been remarkably 
successful in extracting the gist of the reports and have covered with reasonable 
completeness the portions dealing with general management and housekeeping. 
On the substantive activities of the executive branch, there is a degree of super- 
ficiality and a certain tendency to gloss over the substance of the reports by 
repetition of stock descriptions, such as “waste”, “overlapping”, and “lack of 
coordination”. The authors have provided a significant amount of interpreta- 
tion of the kind which will be helpful to the general reader. Usually there is 
agreement with the Commission, and the book is really an appeal for putting 
the Commission’s recommendations into effect. The authors have, nevertheless, 
disagreed with the Commission on a number of points (as on pp. 34, 80, 81, 
117-118, 140, 178, 185, 187, 198-199). The only place, however, where they 
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have developed their separate points of view at any length is in their argument 
on the “great potentialities” of a Staff Secretary (recommended for the Pres- 
ident by the Commission), particularly “as a coordinator of semi-permanent 
. and temporary Cabinet committeees” (pp. 51-56). This book can be strongly 
recommended to the general reader. It will not be helpful to the person who 
has read the Commission’s reports. Some teachers will find it useful for assign- 
ment or suggested reading; others will prefer to use selected numbers of the 
Commission’s reports.—EMMETTE S. Ruprorp, University of Texas. 


Understanding Politics; A Practical Guide for Women. By Lovise M. YOUNG. 
(New York: Pellegrini and Cudahy. 1950. Pp. 330. $3.50. ) 


The recent rash of guides and manuals on politics emanating from national 
chairmen, labor unions, and civic. and women’s organizations represent a 
generally healthy attempt of leaders to interest citizens in active political par- 
ticipation, especially in party politics. Dr. Young’s work is the best all-around 
effort, written in a popular vein, to combine the legal with the various prac- 
tical and extra-legal aspects of American government and politics. She succeeds 
as well in adding an inspirational note to a wealth of facts. Most volumes of 
this character are of little use to the political scientist, except as references 
when inquiring club leaders want a “short book” on politics. This work is 
useful to the scholar, however, in providing a considerable amount of not 
easily accessible data on the careers of female political leaders, such as Mayor 
Dorothy M. Lee of Portland, Oregon, and of women’s activities in the party 
organizations. The latter part of the book lists the names, beginning with the 
Sixty-fifth Congress, of every woman serving in Congress, and of every woman 
in each state legislature in 1949. A selected reading list, together with a state- 
by-state summary of the number of counties, congressional districts, potential 
voters, eligible voters, state legislative data, and basic suffrage qualifications, 
add to the value of fhe manual. A serious shortcoming is the failure to include 
an index.——-H ue A. Bonz, University of Washington. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda. By Freprricx C. Irnron. (New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. 1950. Pp. xvi, 782. $5.00.) 


Surveys, Polls, and Samples; Practical Procedures. By Miuuprep B. PARTEN. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. 1950. Pp. xii, 624. $5.00.) 


Professor Irion’s work is a welcome addition to the limited alternatives avail-- 
able to those who must depend on a text for the course in public opinion and 
propaganda. The writer makes use of ‘‘the cultural approach” to the subject of 
public opinion, an approach that he feels has been generally neglected by polit- 
ical scientists. Citations of the works of psychologists, social psychologists, 
sociologists, and anthropologists, among others, provide student and instructor 
with ample opportunity to key in to m@nograph material at any point. The 
following chapter headings give some idea of the range and scope of material 
covered: “The Importance of Public Opinion”, “Historical Background”, 
“Basis of Public Opinion’, “Newspapers”, “Radio”, “Motion Pictures’, 
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“Minor Media”, “The Family”, “Churches”, “The Schools”, “Employers”, 
“Employees”, “Government”, “Specialized Groups”, “Legislature”, “Courts”, 
“Government Administration”, “Economies”, “Social Activities”, “War and 
Peace,” “Present Methods” [Public Opinion Techniques]and “Future Methods.” 
After mastering the insights and contributions of the other social sciences, it is 
necessary to assimilate them and put them to work in our special field, leaving 
our colleagues to theirs. There is a real temptation to the political scientist in 
the public opinion course to wander into the green pastures of other disciplines 
and become a jack-of-all-trades. Professor Irion has not succumbed and deserves 
thanks for calling attention to a wide range of interesting and challenging ma- 
terial. The book suffers, however, from the inevitable diffuseness of any work 
that seeks to cover such a vast terrain. Further, while one may applaud the at- 
tempt to integrate “the culture concept” into political science, there is room for 
a doubt that this has been accomplished except at the expense of abandoning 
the limited field appropriate to the science of politics. 

Dr. Mildred Parten, out of some twenty years’ experience in government and 
in the planning and conducting of surveys, has written a book that may serve 
either as a manual to the practitioner or as a text in the field of social surveys, 
polling methods, public opinion and market research. The work provides a 
comprehensive and systematic guide to the procedures in planning and carrying 
out all types of opinion, market, consumer, radio audience and other surveys. 
It will be of great value to those who need a really detailed and reliable manual 
on their shelves.—Norton E. Lone, Western Reserve University. 


Heritage of Conflict; Labor Relations in the Nonferrous Metal Industry up to 1930. 
By Vernon H. Jensen. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1950. Pp. xiii, 
495. $4.75.) 


Historical perspective is needed for a-clear understanding of the labor- 
management problem in America today. This book helps to supply that perspec- 
tive. Its general theme is the development of the organized labor movement 
among the hard-rock miners and smelting workers in western mining centers 
from the Civil War period to the 1920’s. Essentially, however, it is an account 
of the rise and decline of the Western Federation of Miners or, as it was known 
after 1916, the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. Beset 
by internal schisms, by oftentimes unscrupulous corporate managements intent 
upon breaking the union by fair means or foul, and, after 1907, by a more 
radical rival organization, the International Workers of the World—which, 
ironically enough, the leaders of the WFM had helped to launch in 1905— its 
course was a stormy one. The succession of brutal conflicts in which it was in- 
volved provides some of the more lurid and unflattering chapters in the history 
of the West. The legacy of bitterness and distrust continued for years to hamper 
the development of sound labor-management relations in an important seg- 
ment of American industry. Well-documented and objective, this is a useful 
addition to the literature of the history of American industrial relations.— 
JosprH E. KALLENBACH, University of Michigan. 
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Puerto Rico’s Economic Future; A Study in Planned Development. By Harvey 
S. Puriorr. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1950. Pp. xviii, 435. 
$4.75). 


Dr. Perloff deals with the economic headaches of Puerto Rico, a little island 
beset with extraordinary difficulties: an already over-dense population, now 
increasing at the fastest rate in the world; an unbalanced economy, based on 
meager natural resources and characterized by widespread poverty; and a 
status of political and economic dependence on a generous but often absent- 
minded colonial power, the United States. He does a masterly job of diagnosing 
the present ills of the economy (its characteristics and trends and its relation 
to the population problem), and in the process brings together the labors of 
dozens of research workers hitherto available only in pamphlets and statistical 
abstracts; he illuminates these by thoughtful comments based on his own ex- 
tensive research and first-hand observation and presents the whole in a highly 
readable text, supplemented by many useful charts and tables. From diagnosis 
he moves to prescription, and thus undertakes a task that sets this book apart 
from most other studies of the economic problems of a given area. He attempts 
the construction of “hypothetical models” as a guide to future “planned de- 
velopment.” Making certain assumptions about the probable population of the 
island in 1960, he proceeds on the following formula: if such-and-such are to be 
the goals set for employment opportunities and standards of living in 1960, 
then thus-and-so are the means whereby these goals can probably be achieved. 
His models take the form of suggestions concerning the development required 
in each of the several existing lines of economic activity and in a number of 
others apparently practicable but not as yet engaged in. Although he frames 
his models in terms of “broad possibilities,” he supports them with such cogent 
reasoning and so many brute facts that the result is a comprehensive and 
fairly detailed program. The book should prove valuable not only to economic 
planners in Puerto Rico but also to American policymakers concerned with the 
needs of Puerto Rico, one of our own dependent areas in a world increasingly 
conscious of colonial policy and of the plight of dependent peoples. It should 
likewise be useful to those concerned with Point Four and the whole problem 
of developing “backward” areas. And, if only from the point of view of 
methodology, the book should be of interest to political scientists as an example 
of what can be achieved by a sister discipline in the area of PUMA! therapeutics. 

—Hengy Wars, Yale University. 


Conduct of American Diplomacy. By Ermer Puiscuke. (New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc. 1950. Pp. xiv, 542. $4.85.) 


The author has done a workman-like job on the principles, procedures and 
governmental machinery involved in the conduct of our foreign relations. The 
book is orderly and ought to be adaptable for a variety of classroom uses. It is 
not intended to be a survey of diplomatic history or an evaluation of foreign 
policy. The chapters on international organization are also on procedure and 
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their development and our involvement in both. The Foreign Service Institute 
is worth at least a sentence. Anecdotes and wit are frigidly isolated in footnotes 
or at the end of sections.—-Ricuarp H. HEINDEL, Washington, D. C. 


The Future of Democratic Capitalism. By THurmMAN W. Arnotp, Morris L. 
ERNST, ADOLF A. BERLE, JR., LLOYD K. GARRISON AND ALFRED ZIMMERN. 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1950. Pp. x, 112. $2.00.) 


The authors discuss, respectively, the values and chances of survival of competition, 
civil liberties, corporations, organized labor, and “The International Community in a 
Peaceful World.” Second series of the Benjamin Franklin Lectures, University of Penn- 
sylvania, delivered in 1949, with a brief introduction by S. Howard Patterson. 


Rural America and the Extension Service. By EpMUND DES. BRUNNER AND 
E. Hsın Pao Yana. (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1949. Pp. xii, 210. $3.00.) 


A history and critique of the Cooperative Agricultural and Home Economics Ex- 
tension Service, with an introduction by the Director General of the FAO. 


Forgotten Patriot; Robert Morris. By ELpanor Youna. (New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1950. Pp. xii, 280. $4.00.) 


A painstaking recital in popular style of the life of the “financier of the Revolution.” 
Miss Young, teacher of English at Davis High School, Mount Vernon, New York, is 
aided in her narrative by the availability of several hundred personal letters not used by 
previous biographers of Morris. Undocumented except for brief chapter notes. 


John C. Calhoun; American Portrait. By Marcaret L. Corr. (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1950. Pp. xii, 593. $5.00.) 
The author’s objective, as advertised, has been “to write a life of Calhoun which 


marshaled all the facts, but which was, above all, readable.” Contains notes and bib- 
liography. 


John Bell of Tennessee. By Josera Howarp Parks. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press. 1950. Pp. xi, 485. $5.00.) 
A conventional, well-documented biography of a prominent ante-bellum politician 


written by a professor of history at Birmingham-Southern College and published in the 
Southern Biography Series. 


The Confederate States of America, 1861-1865. By E. MERTON COULTER. 
Volume VII of A History of the South series. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press. 1950. Pp. xiv, 644. $7.00.) 

The fourth published work in a projected ten-volume series of which the author, 


professor of history at the University of Georgia, is co-editor. Emphasis is placed upon 
social and political rather than upon military history. 


Leading Constitutional Decisions. By Roprert Eugene Cusuman. (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1950. Pp. xix, 410. $2.50.) 


Ninth edition of a standard work covering cases decided to June, 1949. It contains 
five new cases and drops two old ones. 
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Modern Republic; How the U. S. Can Maintain both Security and Freedom. 
By SPENCER Prnxuam. (New York: Corwin. 1950. Pp. 137. $2.50.) 


Discusses the dilemma posed by the antagonism between the economic need for con- 
centrated governmental power on the one hand and the desire for political freedom on 
the other. Mr. Pinkham, an attorney, holds that a parliamentary republic is theoretically 
the best answer. For the United States the most practicable solution is “an indefinite 
presidential term” coupled with “a right in the House of Representatives to call a presi- 
dential election at any time.” 


Sources for the Study of the Administration of Criminal Justice. By Dorotay 
CAMPBELL TOMPKINS. (Sacramento: Special Crime Study Commissions and 
the California State Board of Corrections. 1949. Pp. 3, 294. $1.28.) 

A supplement to the Culver bibliographies on crime and criminal justice (H. W. 


Wilson Company, 1927-1931; 1982-1937). California is stressed, but most sources of 
a general nature are also included. 


‘Crusaders for American Liberalism. By Lours Fiuuer. (Yellow Springs, Ohio: 
The Antioch Press. 1950. Pp. xvi, 422. $4.00.) 
A reissue of a 1939 Harcourt, Brace publication, with a new introduction. The book, 


well received at its first publication, tells the story of the Muckrakers and evaluates 
their impact upon the stream of American liberalism. 


Elements of American Government. By Joun H. Fareuson anp Duan E. 
McHenry. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1950. Pp. x, 
803. $4.25.) 

Written to meet demands of those wanting a shorter and simpler textbook than 


earlier texts by the same authors. It is intended for one-semester courses or for use with 
a book of readings. Only limited attention is given to state and local governments. 


Essentials of American Government. By FREDERIC A. OGG anD P. ORMAN Ray. 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1950. Pp. viii, 732. $4.50.) 


Sixth edition of the briefer version of a leading textbook, brought up to date in the 
customarily high standard. 


The People, Politics, and the Politician; An Anthology of American Politics in | 
Action. By A. N. CHRISTENSEN AND Evron M. Kirxparricx. (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 1950. Pp. xiv, 1042. $4.50.) 

A revision of the volume first issued in 1941. While the contents have been revised, 


the authors emphasize that materials again have been selected on the basis of analyzing 
and evaluating American government rather than of describing it. 


Catalog of United States Census Publications, 1790-1945. By Henry J. 
Dusestsr. (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1950. Pp. x, 
320. $1.50.) 


A complete catalog of census publications for the period covered. 
d ê 
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Articles 
National Government: Organization and Powers 


Federal-State Relations 


Durisch, Lawrence L. The States and Decentralized Administration of Federal Func- 
tions. Journal of Politics. February, 1950. 

Gallagher, Harold J. Federal-State Relationships. Mississippi Law Journal. May, 1950. 

Stevenson, Adlai E. The States, the Federal System, and the People. State Government. 
February, 1950. 

Young, W. F., Jr. Discretion to Deny Federal Relief Against State Action. Texas Law 
Review. January, 1950. 


Congress and Legislation 


Glassie, Henry H. and Cooley, Thomas M., II. Congressional Investigations—Sal- 
vation in Self Regulation. Georgetown Law Journal. March, 1950. 

Gleason, James P. Legislative Counsel in Congress. Georgetown Law Journal. January, 
1950. 

Lane, Edgar. Congressional Investigations of Lobbying. Public Opinion Quarterly. 
Spring, 1950. 

Wham, Benjamin. Economy Rears Its Head in Congress: A Study in the Legislative 
Process. American Bar Association Journal. February, 1950. 


President 


Cohen, Julius and Lillian. The Divine Right of Presidents. Nebraska Law Review. 
March, 1950. 

Grundstein, Nathan D. Presidential Power, Administration and Administrative Law. 
George Washington Law Review. April, 1950. 

National Emergencies and the President’s Inherent Powers. Stanford Law Review. 
February, 1950. 

Zurcher, Arnold J. The Presidency, Congress and Separation of Powers: A Reap- 
praisal. Western Political Quarterly. March, 1950. 


State and Local Government 
State Government 


Ader, Emile B. State Budgetary Controls of Federal Grants-in-Aid. Public Adminis- 
tratton Review. Spring, 1950. 

Childs, Richard S. A New Model Primary Law. National Municipal Review. May, 
1950. 

Dolan, Paul. Social Responsiveness of State Courts. University of Pittsburgh Law Re- 
view. Winter, 1950. 

Fairchild, Thomas E. and Seibold, Charles P. Constitutional Revision in Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin Law Review. March, 1950. 

Falk, Jack A. Motion to Strike and Motion for Compulsory Amendment in Florida. 
Miami Law Quarterly. February, 1950. 

Grodzins, Morton. State-Municipal Fiscal Relations: A Critical Commentary. Na- 
tional Tax Journal. March, 1950. 

Hartshorne, Richard. Progress in Judicial Administration. Journal of the American 
Judicature Society. June, 1950. 

Merriam, Charles E. State Government at Mid-Century. State Government. June, 
1950. A 
Parker, Reginald. Administrative Law in Arkansas. Arkansas Law Review and Bar 
Association Journal. Spring, 1950. 

Paulsen, Monrad G. The Persistence of Substantive Due Process in the States. Min- 


nesota Law Review. January, 1950. ; A 
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Perkins, John A. State Management Limited. National Municipal Review. February, 
1950. 

Pitkin, F. A. State Planning and Development—What They Are and What They 
Serve. State Government. May, 1950. 
. Why State Planning and Development? Siate Government. April, 1950. 

Prescott, Frank W. The Executive Veto in American States. Western Political Quar- 
terly. March, 1950. 

Saye, Albert B. Georgia’s County Unit System of Election. Journal of Politics. Febru- 
ary, 1950. 

Short, Lloyd M. Constitutional Revision for Minnesota. State Government. May, 1950. 

Stevenson, Adlai E. Reorganization from the State Point of View. Public Administra- 
tion Review. Winter, 1950. 

Thomas, Wm. Holeombe. The Birth and Growth of the Constitution of Alabama 
(1867—1945). Alabama Lawyer. January, 1950. 

Williams, Henry N. The Calling of a Limited Constitutional Convention. Tennessee 
Law Review. April, 1950. 





County and Township Government 


Madow, Lillian H. On the Use of the County as the Sampling Unit for State Estimates. 
Journal of American Statistical Association. March, 1950. 

Palmer, Ben W. The Vestigial Sheriff: The Shrunken Giant of the Present Day. Ameri- 
can Bar Association Journal, May, 1950. 


_ Municipal Government 


Arnold, David 8. Trends in Municipal Personnel Practices. Public Management. May, 
1950. 

Buttenheim, Harold S., Merriam, Charles E., and Brownlow, Louis. Symposium on 
the City Manager. Public Management. February, 1950. 

Gulick, Luther. What Next for American Cities? Public Management. May, 1950. 

Hovde, B. J. City Planning and Democracy. American Journal of Economics and Soci- 
ology. April, 1950. 

Mott, Rodney L. Strengthening Home Rule. National Municipal Review. April, 1950. 

Tax Rates of American Cities. National Municipal Review. January, 1950. 


Constitutional Law 


Bittker, Boris I, Church and Spiegel: The Legislative Sequel. Yale Law Journal. Febru- 
ary, 1950. . 

Cox, Archibald. The Influence of Mr. Justice Murphy on Labor Law. Michigan Law 
Review. April, 1950. 

Fraenkel, Osmond K. Is the Smith Act Constitutional? Lawyers Guild Review, Winter, 
1950. 

Frank, John P. and Munro, Robert F. The Original Understanding of “Equal Protec- 
tion of the Laws.” Columbia Law Review. February, 1950. 

Gilkey, Royal C, Mr. Justice Frankfurter’s Interpretation of the Constitutional Rights 
of Labor in a Statutory Context with Special Attention to Picketing and Associated 
Union Activity. University of Kansas Law Review. December—February, 1950. 

Johnson, Joseph H., Jr. The Federal Treaty Power: A Constitutional Wolf in Sheep’s 
Clothing? Alabama Lawyer. April, 1950. 

Kades, Charles L. An Irrevocable Federal Subsidy: A Study of Its Legal Aspects. 
American Bar Association Journal. February, 1950, 

Lutz, Karl B. The General Welfare Clause: Does It Authorize a Welfare State? Ameri- 
can Bar "Association Journal. March, 1950. 

Marshall, Thurgood. Mr. Justice Murphy and Civil Rights. Michigan Law Review. 
April, 1950. 
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Matthews, William L., Jr. The Function of Constitutional Provisions Requiring Uni- 
formity in Taxation. Kentucky Law Journal. January, 1950. 

Mendelson, Wallace. Justices Black and Frankfurter: Supreme Court Majority and 
Minority Trends. Journal of Polities. February, 1950. 
. Mr. Justice Rutledge’s Mark upon the Bill of Rights. Columbia Law Review. 
January, 1950. 

Perlman, Philip B. Habeas Corpus and Extraterritoriality: A Fundamental Question 
of Constitutional Law. American Bar Association Journal. March, 1950. 

Rockwell, Langdon G. Justice Rutledge on State Taxation of Interstate Commerce, 
Cornell Law Quarterly. Spring, 1950. 





Public Administration and Administrative Law 


Budget Theory. Symposium. Public Administration Review. Winter, 1950. 

Butts, A. B. The Judge Advocate General’s Corps of the United States Army. Missis- 
sippi Law Journal. March, 1950. 

Clark, J. M. The Orientation of Antitrust Policy. American Economic Review. May, 
1950. 

Dalton, Melville. Conflicts between Staff and Line Managers. American Soctological 
Review, June, 1950. 

Davis, Kenneth Culp. Administrative Findings, Reasons and Stare Decisis. Cali- 
fornia Law Review, June, 1950. 
Evidence Reform: The Administrative Process Leads the Way. Minnesota Law 
Review. June, 1950. 
Scope of Review of Federal Administrative Action. Columbia Law Review. 








May, 1950. 

Douglas, Anna G. Shall Civil Service Endorse Science or Novelty? Public Adminisira- 
tion Review. Spring, 1950. 

Graham, George A. Trends in Teaching of Public Administration. Public Administra- 
tion Review. Spring, 1950. 

Sady, Emil J. The Department of the Interior and Pacific Island Administration. 
Public Administration Review. Winter, 1950. 

Street, Harry. Government Liability for Tort in Britain and the United States. Public 
Administration. Spring, 1950. 

Weinberg, A. Significant Trends in Pension Planning for Public Employees. Public 
Personnel Review. April, 1950. 

Willard, William R. Fifteen Years of Public Health Administration. Public Adminis- 
tration Review. Spring, 1950. 


Political Parties and Elections 


Bottomly, John 8. Corrupt Practices in Political Campaigns. Boston University Law Re- 
view, June, 1950. 

Goldman, Ralph M. The Advisory Referendum in America. Public Opinion Quarterly. 
Summer, 1950. 

Huntington, Samuel P. The Election Tactics of the Nonpartisan League. Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, March, 1950. 

Kefauver, Estes. Political Competition Will Help the South. Virginia Quarterly Re- 
view. Spring, 1950. 

Leeds, Morton. The AFL in the 1948 Elections. Social Research. June, 1950. 

Marx, Fritz Morstein. Party Responsibility and Legislative Program. Columbia Law 
Review. March, 1950. 

Rustow, Dankwart A. Some Observations on Proportional Representation. Journal of 
Politics. February, 1950. 

Wilkinson, Thomas and Hart, Hornell. Prosperity and Political Victory. Public Opin- 


ion Quarterly. Summer, 1950. 
è e 
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Economic Affairs 
National Economy 


Blough, Roy. Political and Administrative Requisites for Achieving Economic Stabil- 
ity. Proceedings, American Economic Review. May, 1950. 

Cooper, Alfred M. Stronger Opposition to Utility Socialization. Public Utilities Fort- 
nighily. May, 1950. 

Haley, Bernard F. Are Price Control and Rationing Necessary? American Economic 
Review. May, 1950. 

Hitch, Charles, Planning Defense Production. Proceedings, American Economic Re- 
view. May, 1950. 

Morton, W. A. Trade Unionism, Full Employment and Inflation. American Economic 
Review. March, 1950. 

Musgrave, Richard A. Fiscal and Monetary Problems in a High-Level Defense Econ- 
omy: A Study in Taxable Capacity. Proceedings. American Economic Review. May, 1950. 

Schmidt, Emerson P. The Welfare State in Motion. Public Utilities Fortnightly. June 8, 
1950. 


Labor 


Cox, Archibald and Dunlop, John T. The Duty to Bargain Collectively during the 
Term of an Existing Agreement. Harvard Law Review. May, 1950. 

Gregory, Charles O. and Orlikoff, Richard M. The Enforcement of Labor Arbitration 
Agreements. University of Chicago Law Review. Winter, 1950. 

Reynolds, Lloyd G. Labor Problems of a Defense Economy. Proceedings, American 
Economic Review. May, 1950. 

Shadur, Milton I. Unemployment Benefits and the “Labor Dispute” Disqualification. 
University of Chicago Law Review. Winter, 1950. 


Social Security 


Abrahams, Robert D., Frothingham, Channing, Willcox, Alanson W., Holman, Ed- 
win J. and Cooley, George W., Hansen, Horace R., and Moss, John. Symposium on Laws 
Relating to Health Insurance Plans and Public Health. Jowa Law Review. Winter, 1950. 

Elkin, Jack M. Social Security and Public Employees. Public Adminisiration Review. 
Winter, 1950. 

Ewing, Oscar R. National Health Insurance: A Reply. American Bar Association Jour- 
nal. March, 1950. 

Social Security in Agriculture. International Labour Review. February and March, 
1950. 

Wunderlich, Frieda. Social Insurance in the United States. Social Research. March, 
1950. 


Political Problems and Procedures 

Civil Liberties 

Allen, Francis A. The Wolf Case: Search and Seizure, Federalism, and the Civil Liber- 
ties, Illinois Law Review. March-April, 1950. 

Donnelly, Richard C. Government and Freedom of the Press. Illinois Law Review. 
March-April, 1950. 

Fellman, David. Separation of Church and State in the United States: A Summary 
View. Wisconsin Law Review. May, 1950. 

Johnson, A. Civil Liberties and the Smith Aet. American Journal of Economics and So- 
ciology. January, 1950. 

Leiter, Robert D, Free Speech in Labor Relations. Journal of Business. January, 
1950. 
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Ludlum, Robert P. Academic Freedom and Tenure: A History. Antioch Review. March, 
1950. 


West, James T. The Present Status of the “Clear and Present Danger” Test as Ap- 


plied to Freedom of Speech. Arkansas Law Review and Bar Association Journal. Winter, 
1949-50. 


Wormuth, Francis D. On Bills of Attainder: A Non-Communist Manifesto. Western 
Political Quarterly. March, 1950. i 
Political Rights 


Davis, Richard G. Governmental Employees and the Right to Strike. Social Forces. 
March, 1950. 

Medina, Harold R. Judge Medina’s Jury Charge in Communist Cases. Alabama Law- 
yer. January, 1950. 

Stout, William David. Modern Trends in the Judicial Concept of the Relation Be- 
tween Citizenship and the Suffrage. Kentucky Law Journal. January, 1950. 

Wunderlich, Frieda. New York’s Antidiscrimination Law. Social Research. June, 1950. 
Military and Defense 


Huzar, Elias. Reorganization for National Security. Journal of Politics. February, 
1950. 

Millis, Walter. Our Defense Program: Master Plan or Makeshift. Yale Review. Spring, 
1950. 
Personalities and Reminiscences 


Gressman, Eugene. Mr. Justice Murphy—A Preliminary Appraisal. Columbia Law 
Review. January, 1950. 

Macmahon, Arthur W. Charles Austin Beard as a Teacher. Political Science Quarterly. 
March, 1950. 

Stason, E. Blythe, et al. Mr. Justice Murphy, 1890-1949. Michigan Law Review. April, 
1950. 


FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


The Structure of Local Government in England and Wales. By W. Eric JACKSON. 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 1950. Pp. xix, 261. $2.50.) 


This is another of the several books that have been published since the War 
on English local government. Mr, Jackson, who is assistant clerk of the London 
County Council, has produced a very readable volume. The discussion remains 
clear and understandable throughout, making a book that any citizen of the 
United States with a small amount of knowledge of government can read and 
enjoy. The author’s object has been to present a descriptive account of his sub- 
ject, with emphasis upon the developmental aspects. Accordingly, the history of 
local government in England and Wales receives important attention, although 
the chapters are arranged topically and not chronologically. A sense of the long 
evolution of local institutions is gained along with a renewed realization that 
there are no neatly tied ends to such a human mechanism as local government. 
There may be trends and general patterns, but many exceptions to the rule 
are everywhere to be found. The book covers rather comprehensively most of 
the formal, legal side of local government. Units and areas of government, in- 
tergovernmental relations, powers, functions, finance, personnel, elections, and 
councils are the principal topics discussed. While this is a very impressive array 
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of subjects, they are not treated exhaustively, nor is that the intention. Yet the 
author finds space to explore many of the social as well as administrative and 
political facets of local authorities. It is unfortunate that most English writers 
on local government, including Mr. Jackson, ignore many of the human prob- 
lems that arise in the operation of the structure of government. For example, 
questions of leadership or political feasibility are not examined to the extent 
that they would be in standard American texts on local government. While Mr. 
Jackson has not assigned himself the task of making a reasoned defense of re- 
cent centralization in England and Wales, he has much to say on the subject. 
His remarks are one of the most disappointing features of the book. He fails 
to make a satisfying distinction between regional administration and local self- 
government (pp. 241-245, e.g.). He explains the transfer of functions to the 
central government largely in terms of advances in technology. This undoubt- 
edly is a factor, but it does not entirely account for specific acts of the Govern- 
ment, such as nationalization of electricity, including the distribution facilities. 
Have Englishmen ignored one of the real lessons of the TVA? It is reassuring 
to learn that local government still has a very long list of functions to perform, 
however, and that it is not in any sense of the word wilting away. The volume 
contains numerous references to things typically English that will prove en- 
joyable to the American reader. The defense of ceremony as a peculiar advan- 
tage of borough government in comparison with counties (pp. 17-18) and the 
defense of government by committees (pp. 248-249) are two cases in point. All 
in all, it is a satisfying volume, but a thorough analysis and critique of mid- 
century English local government remains to be written -—Epwarp W. WEID- 
NER, Michigan State College. 


Administrative Tribunals at Work; A Symposium. Evirsp sy Rosert S. W. 
PoLuARD. (London: Stevens and Sons Ltd. 1950. Pp. xx, 154. 17s 6d.) _ 


Administrative adjudication has attracted less attention in the United King- 
dom than in the United States, mainly, no doubt, because public enterprise 
has there been preferred to public regulation of private enterprise. British 
ideals and practices—which are by no means identical—are nevertheless sug- 
gestive to students of this issue in American state and national government. 
The publishers of Professor William A. Robson’s Justice and Administrative Law 
have now issued a little collection of essays which serve to test and reformulate 
the principles that he laid down. Seven chapters, by seven different practition- 
ers, deal with tribunals concerned with conscientious objection, labor questions, 
social assistance, rents, tax assessment, city planning, and discipline of a legal 
profession. An appendix lists more than 200 administrative tribunals. None of 
the chapters deals with economic regulation, although nearly a quarter of the 
tribunals listed are of this kind. Nor is any study offered of procedures for safe- 
guarding the rights of users of nationalized undertakings. This able book there- 
fore goes part—but only part—of the way*towards filling a conspicuous gap in 
our knowledge of contemporary British institutions —-W. Harpy Wickwar, 
United Nations. l 
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The Government of the Soviet Union. By Samurt N. Harper AND RONALD 
Tuompson. (New York: D. van Nostrand Co., Inc. 1949. Pp. xiv, 369. $5.00.) 


The title page does not do justice to this book. It is virtually a new book. 
As Mr. Thompson points out, he has abandoned the unfortunate general 
pattern derived by Samuel Harper for the first edition from Beatrice and 
Sydney Webb’s Soviet Communism, and has followed a “new conceptual ap- 
proach to the Soviet system”. In so doing he has produced an interesting con- 
tribution to the American literature on the Soviet Union, including a new 
treatment of several controversial problems. Taken as a whole, the book is 
informative and objective. However, the author occasionally omits relevant 
facts and on some matters expresses opinions that seem hardly justified. For 
example, in describing the judicial system, he fails to state that the Soviet 
supreme court is closed to private parties and hears only cases brought before 
it by certain high officials. Again, the transformation of the Secret Police, 
OGPU (GPU), into the commissariat for the Interior (Narkomvnudel) in 1934, 
marked an expansion rather than a limitation of its authority. Even before the 
assassination of Kirov several branches of the administration were brought 
under its jurisdiction. The author’s estimate of the population of Soviet “labor 
camps” at 2,500,000 is too low in the light of all the available information. It 
is also difficult to agree with him that in contrast to the Nazi camps which 
“were at best labor camps and at worst were death camps. . . the soviet camps 
... seem even at their worst to be genuine labor camps where the lives of the 
inmates are more important than their deaths.” The condition of life and work 
in these “labor camps” results in human suffering for all the inmates and in 
death for many. Moreover, in the Soviet camps as in the Nazi, a great part of 
the inmates are persons confined by the police without due process of law. In 
the opinion of the reviewer, a more outright and lengthy statement of limita- 
tion of private ownership would have been desirable in place of the somewhat 
non-committal concluding statement on page 186. The facts that a collective 
farmer is prohibited, in the regions of crop farming, from owning horses, and 
that the more complex machinery is not owned by collective farms but by gov- 
ernmental machine-tractor stations should have been stressed. In characterizing 
the “‘people’s assessors” in Soviet courts as “formal participation of the public 
corresponding in this respect to the jury of Western system” (p. 236) the author 
should have indicated the essential difference between the jury and assessors. 
Again, the so-called ‘arbitration boards” for disputes between the govern- 
mental enterprises originated, not “in the Five Year Plans”, as stated by the 
author, but in 1922, and their present procedure is not “that of a court” but, 
rather, that of an administrative agency. Speaking of social insurance (pp. 
253-254), the author fails to indicate that farmers, i.e., the bulk of the popu- 
lation, are not included in the plan. Finally, the following statement seems un- 
warranted: “The new Soviet Russia becomes especially in the eyes of her 
younger citizens and despite all her limitations a ‘land of opportunity’....A 
government of such a land . . . can still claim to have strong roots in the hearts 
and hopes of its people” (p. 266). The high number of young people among 
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those who refused to return at the end of the War anù among those who de- 
liberately escaped from the “land of opportunity” seems to contradiet this 
statement.—VLADIMIR GsovsKI, Library of Congress. 


Industrial Management in the USSR. By A. ARAKELIAN. TRANSLATED BY 
Evtswortu L. Raymonp. (Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 1950. 
Pp. 168. $3.00.) 


This is another one of the useful translations being issued in the Current 
Soviet Thought series of the Joint Committee on Slavic Studies of the American 
Council of Learned Societies and the Social Science Research Council. It makes 
available in English one of the most up-to-date discussions published in the 
Soviet Union on the structure of Soviet industrial organization. After sketching 
the past development of forms of management in Soviet industry, and the 
basic principles of Soviet industrial management, Professor Arakelian con- 
siders in detail the existing administrative structure of socialist enterprises in 
the USSR. He discusses the role of the Communist Party and trade union or- 
ganizations in this management and the problems which arose in the conversion 
of Soviet industry from war to peace. A number of helpful diagrams show the 
detailed managerial arrangements at different stages of the industrial adminis- 
tration hierarchy. This is a valuable book recommended for all persons in- 
terested either in the general field of Soviet public administration or in the nar- 
rower area of industrial management Harry Scawarrz, Syracuse University. 


New Light on the History of the Taiping Rebellion. By Ssu-yu Tene. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1950. Pp. ii, 132. $1.75.) 


This bibliographical survey of historical studies summarizes briefly the work 
of the Chinese, Japanese and Western historians in Taiping and analyzes their 
treatment of several perplexing historical questions. Dr. Teng also provides a 
running account of the nature, causes, early history and other aspects of the 
rebellion. His unique bibliographical work should prove of great value to the 
- many American scholars who are now working on this subject, while his brief 
account of the rebellion itself should find a much broader audience. It offers 
to the non-specialist a stimulating introduction to the cataclysm that shook 
China a century ago and set in motion the revolutionary process which has 
continued in spasms ever since.—Francis R. Varo, Library of Congress. 


Staten och Organisationerna. By Gunnar Hecxscuer. (Stockholm: Koopera- 
tiva förbundets bokförlag. 1946. Pp. 267. Kr. 7: 50.) 


Professor Heckscher’s study of the theory and practice of pluralistic democ- 
racy in Sweden breaks new ground. It presents the highly developed pattern 
of voluntary associations not-for-profit (ideella föreningar), its historical roots, 
the public debates as to the regulation of these groups, and the unresolved is- 
sues of political and legal theory arising in the relations among these associa- 
tions themselves, with the State, with their members, and with outsiders. In 
exploring these problems it foreshadows new dimensions to the study of con- 
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stitutional theory, whether in Sweden or elsewhere. “There is more real cor- 
porativism in Sweden today than there ever was in the older period of guilds or 
in fascist Italy” (p. 255). But Swedish associational life has vigorously resisted 
all legislative attempts to control it by a general code. It is self-regulated to a 
high degree. Current notions to the contrary notwithstanding, Sweden is not 
collectivized under State socialism, and even the labor movement openly op- 
poses State control of the present self-governing labor market mechanism. 
Still, in one field after another the unorganized areas tend to disappear entirely, 
while the practice of devolution or allowance of governmental functions by 
tacit consent goes on apace. Government by autonomous groups, in these cir- 
cumstances, can hardly be regarded by State officialdom with complete indif- 
ference. In these realms of public-private governance the author observes that 
the established practice will not square with orthodox theories of sovereignty. 
Tn fact, the total picture of a nation’s government which begins to come into 
perspective with such studies as this, will sooner or later necessitate some re- 
visions in the methods of comparative government and constitutional law. The 
author does not yet carry his own analysis so far, but it is a subject on which 
we may expect to hear more from him.—JAMES J. Ropsins, American Uni- 
versity. 


British Broadcasting; A Study in Monopoly. By R. H. Coase. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1950. Pp. ix, 206. $2.75.) 


A history of the monopolistic organization of broadcasting in Great Britain. The 
author, a reader in economics at the University of London, discusses the origins of the 
monopoly and its effect on competitive services, and summarizes public discussion 
of the monopoly issue. 


Canada. Exitap py Grorer W. Brown. (Berkeley: University of California 
Press. 1950. Pp. xxi, 621, $6.50.) 


A symposium, edited by a University of Toronto history professor, on the history, 
economy, geography, and political and social institutions of Canada. This is the Cana- 
dian volume in a United Nations Series, the tenth such volume. 


The Woman Suffrage Movement in Canada. By CATHERINE LYLE CLEVERDON, 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1950. Pp. xiii, 324. $4.50.) 


Contains a mass of detailed historical information, much of it not hitherto avail- 
able, about enfranchisement of women in the provinces and in the Dominion. 


Britain’s Crisis of Empire. By R. Parme Durr. (New York: International 
Publishers. 1950. Pp. 168. $1.25.) 


The editor of Labour Monthly, a British Marxist, views the British Empire. In his 
opinion techniques of imperialism have changed but objectives remain the same. He 
. criticizes both Britain and the United States for failure to recognize the desire of back- 
ward peoples to be free. He charges the Labor government with failure to recognize the 
actual costs of its imperialistic program. 
e 


The British Approach to Politics. By MıcuanL Stewart. (London: George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1949. Pp. viii, 336. $3.50.) 
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A revision of a 1938 edition by a teacher and Member of Parliament, portraying the 
responsibilities of British citizenship in the proper functioning of democratic institu- 
tions. There are bibliographical references at the end of each chapter. 


Tito. By Grorae Bruarnxin. (New York: Philosophical Library, Inc. 1950. 
Pp. 287. $3.75.) 

Confined largely to Tito’s part in the political history of Yugoslavia during the re- 
cent civil war and the subsequent Communist regime. Mr. Bilainkin, British journalist, 
has amassed a wealth of material not generally available, including Stalin-Tito cor- 
respondence in 1948. Based to a considerable extent on interviews and largely un- 
documented. 


Israel in Crisis. By A. B. Macr. (New York: International Publishers. 1950. 
Pp. 224. $2.50.) - 

A newspaper correspondent’s account of Israel as he saw it during a six months’ 
sojourn. He presents the problems confronting the new state as well as the dangers re- 
sulting from Anglo-American attempts to dominate the economy and politics of the 
country. 


The Governments of Foreign Powers. By Paurnar W. Buck and Jonn W. MASLAND. 
(New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1950. Pp. xi, 948. $4.00.) 


Revised edition of text-book first published in 1947. It treats of England, France, 
Italy, Germany, the Soviet Union, Japan and China. 


Notes on Educational Problems in Communist China; 1941-1947. By MICHAEL 
Lindsay. (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. 1950. Pp. ii, 194. 
$2.50.) l f 

An analysis of educational policies and practices in the Communist-controlled areas 


prior to 1947. Supplements by Marion Menzies, William Paget and 8. B. Thomas pro- 
vide information on more recent developments in this field. 


The Development of Upland Areas in the Far East. By PIERRE GOUROU, JOSEPH 
E. SPENCER AND Guenn T. TREHARTHA. (New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 1949. Pp. iii, 82. $1.00.) 


Three essays by eminent geographers dealing respectively with the present economic. 
usage and the potentialities of the upland areas in China, the Philippines and Japan. 


An Encyclopedia of Modern World Politics. By Warrer Tarimer. (New York 
and Toronto: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1950. Pp. 696. $5.00.) 


A “survey in alphabetical order [of] the political terms, systems, trends, problems 
and watchwords of the contemporary world,” with political sketches of practically all 
countries of the globe. The selection of topics has been wide-ranging and definitions 
frequently amount to summary essays. A dependable reference work, particularly well 
adapted for use in schools and colleges. 


Articles 
General 


Rubin, Seymour J. Nationalization and C8mpensation: A Comparative Approach. 
University of Chicago Law Review. Spring, 1950. 
Selznick, Philip. The Iron Law of Bureaucracy. Modern Review. January, 1950. 
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Special Areas 


Commonwealth of Nations 

Australia: Return of the Liberals. Round Table. March, 1950. 

Bailey, Sydney D. Constitutions of the British Colonies—IV. Parliamentary Affairs. 
Summer, 1950. 

Federal Constitution in 1950. The. Australian Law Journal, January 23, 1950. 

Fraser, Blair. Labor and the Church in Quebec. Foreign Affairs. January, 1950. 

Garmany, J. W. The Unions Priority Rating System during the War. South African 
Journal of Economics. March, 1950. 

Hambleton, George. Our Unrepresentative Parliament. Dalhousie Review. January, 
1950. 

Hanson, E. J. Local Government Reorganization in Alberta. Canadian Journal of 
Economics and Political Science. February, 1950. 

Heuston, R. F. V. British Nationality and Irish Citizenship. International Affairs. 
January, 1950. 

Hodson, H. V. United Kingdom Opinion on a Multi-racial Commonwealth. Inter- 
national Journal. Winter, 1949-1950. 

Lederle, John W. The Liberal Convention of 1893. Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Sctence. February, 1950. 

Mansergh, Nicholas. The Commonwealth in Asia. Pacifice Affairs. March, 1950. 

Munro, L. K. The Labour Defeat in New Zealand. National Review. January, 1950. 

New Zealand: The New Government. Round Table. June, 1950. 

Stancliffe, Barbara N. Social Servicesin Canada. Public Administration. Summer, 1950. 

Trotter, R. G. Bigwin and the Changing Commonwealth. International Journal. 
Winter, 1949-1950. 

Vane, Michael. Political Developments in South Africa. Quarterly Review. January, 
1950. 


Latin America 

Baker, Robert M. Puerto Rico’s Program of Industrial Tax Exemption. George Wash- 
ington Law Review. April, 1950. 

Harbrecht, Paul P. What Are the Liberties of Citizens of Puerto Rico Under the Con- 
stitution? Georgetown Law Journal. March, 1950. 

On a Certain Impatience with Latin America. Foreign Affairs. July, 1950. 

Warren, Harris Gaylord. Political Aspects of the Paraguayan Revolution 1936-1940. 
Hispanic American Historical Review. February, 1950. 


United Kingdom 


Altrincham, Lord. The Issue. National Review. February, 1950. 

Beacham, A. The Present Position of the Coal Industry in Great Britain. Economic 
Journal. March, 1950. 

Beer, Samuel H. British Planning under the Labor Government. Social Research. 
March, 1950. 

British General Election, The: A Symposium. Parliamentary Affairs. Summer, 1950. 

Chubb, Basil. Parliamentary Control of the Public Accounts. Parliamentary Affairs. 
Spring, 1950. 

Coase, R. H. Nationalization of Electricity in Great Britain. Land Economics. Febru- 
ary, 1950. 

Einzig, Paul. Parliament and Finance. Fortnightly. June, 1950. 

Friedmann, W. Public Welfare Offenses, Statutory Duties, and the Legal Status of the 
Crown. Modern Law Review. January, 1960. 

Gibson, R. British Labor’s Record. American Journal of Economics and Sociology. 
April, 1950. 
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Greaves, H. R. G. The British Constitution in 1949. Parliamentary Affairs. Summer, 
1950. 

Griffith, J. A. G. The Constitutional Significance of Delegated Legislation in England. 
Michigan Law Review. June, 1950. 

Hinchingbrooke, Viscount. The Course of Conservative Politics. Quarterly Review. 
January, 1950. 

Keith-Lucas, Bryan. Report of the London Planning Administration Committee. 
Public Administration. Summer, 1950. 

Laing, Lionel H. Fifty British By-Elections. The Canadian J ournal of Economics and 
Political Science. May, 1950. 

Leslie, S. C. Central Economic Information Unit. Public Administration. Spring, 1950. 

Malach, V. W. British Overvaluations and Devaluations. International Journal. Win- 
ter, 1949-1950. 

- Meier, Gerald M. A Critique of the New British Monopoly Act. Michigan Law Review. 
January, 1950. 

Morrison, Herbert. Public Control of the Socialised Industries. Public Administration. 
Spring, 1950. 

Moss, John. The British National Health, Welfare and Insurance Services. Jowa Law 
Review. Winter, 1950. 

Richards, Peter G., Chester, D. N., Robson, W. A., Davies, Ernest, Cole, G. D. H., 
Griffith, J. A. G., Lewis, W. A. Florence, P. Sargant, Walker, G., and Salter, Sir Arthur. 
Symposium on Nationalized Industries. Political Quarterly. April-June, 1950. -7 

Warren, J. H. Local Self-Government—The Basis of a Democratic State. Public Ad- 
ministration. Spring, 1950. 

Williams, Francis, Finer, Herman, Crouch, Winston W., Black, Martha M., Walker, 
Gilbert, Rowan, David, Lewis, Barbara and Condie, R. H. B., Presthus, R. Vance, Gore- 
Booth, Paul, and Harrison, Lowell H. and Crossland, Fred E, Symposium on the British 
Labour Government, 1945-1950. Journal of Politics. May, 1950. 


Western Europe 


Batelli, Maurice. Chronique Constitutionnelle Etrangére: Suisse. Revue du Droit Pub- 
lic et de la Science Politique. Janvier-Mars, 1950. 

Cadart, Jacques. Chronique Constitutionnelle Française: La Codification des Textes 
Relatifs aux Pouvoirs Publics, Revue du Droit Public et de la Science Politique. Janvier- 
Mars, 1950. 

Constantinoff, J. Two Creations of Praetorian Jurisprudence Under French Law. 
Tulane Law Review. March, 1950. 

Einaudi, Mario. The Ttalinn Land: Men, Nature and Government. Social Research. 
March, 1950. 

Gaudemet, P. M. The Teaching of Public Administration in France. Public Administra- 
tion. Summer, 1950. 

Gonidec, P. F. Chronique Administrative Frangaise: Contrat et Recours pour Excés 
de Pouvoir. Revue de Droit Public et de la Science Politique. Janvier-Mars, 1950. 

Gozard, Gilles. La Présentation du Budget. Revue Politique et Parlementaire. Janvier, 
1950. 

Honti, Francois. La Démocratie Populaire. Revue Politique et Parlementaire. Janvier, 
1950. 

Lindahl, Erik. Swedish Experiences in Economic Planning. American Economic Review, 
May, 1950. 

Oppenheim, F. E. Belgian Political Parties Since Liberation. Review of Politics. Janu- 
ary, 1950. e 

Padover, Saul K. France i in Defeat: Causes and Consequences. World Politics. April, 
1950. 

i: Pergolesi, Ferruccio. The Place of Labour in the Constitution of the Italian Republic. 
International Labour Review, February, 1950. 
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Rabel, Ernst. Private Laws of Western Civilization: Part II. The French Civil Code. 
Louisiana Law Review. January, 1950. 

Saragat, Giuseppe. Italian Democracy in Crisis. Foreign Affairs. July, 1950. 

Smyth, Howard McGaw. Piedmont and Prussia: The Influence of the Campaigns of 
1848-1849 on the Constitutional Development of Italy. a mercan Historical Review. April, 
1950. 

Valayer, Paul. Le Rôle des Mutuelles dans le Sécurité Sociale. Revue Politique et Parle- 
mentatre. Mars, 1950. 

Visscher, Paul de. Chronique de Jurisprudence Administrative Étrangère: Belgique 
Revue du Droit Public et de la Science Politique. Janvier-Mars, 1950. 


Germany 


Becker, Howard. Changes in Social Stratification in Germany. American Sociological 
Review. June, 1950. 

Gottlieb, Manuel. The German Economic Potential. Social Research. March, 1950. 

Heller, Walter W. The Rôle of Fiscal-Monetary Policy in German Economic Recovery. 
Proceedings, American Economic Review. May, 1950. 

Hunt, Chester L. The German Protestant Church and the Third Reich: A Study in 
Institutional Conflict. Social Science. April, 1950. 

Kelly, M. A. Socialization of German Industry. American Journal of Economics and 
Sociology. January, 1950. 

Klatt, Werner. Food and Farming in Germany. Parts I and II. International Affairs. 
January and April, 1950. 

Labra, Piera. La Evolución de la Economia Alemana. Revista de Estudios Politicos. 
1950. 

Lower, A. R. M. Germany Revisited. International Journal. Spring, 1950. 

Neumann, Franz L. Germany Democracy 1950. International Conciliation. May, 1950. 

Raup, Philip M. The Agricultural Significance of Germany Boundary Problems: The 
Oder-Neisse Line. Land Economics. May, 1950. 

Salin, Edgar. Social Forces in Germany Today. Foreign Affairs, January, 1950. 

Sauermann, Heinz. The Consequences of the Currency Reform in Western Germany. 
Review of Politics. April, 1950. 

Ullmann, Richard K. The Struggle for Representative Tostitutions in Germany. 
Parliamentary Affairs. Spring, 1950. 


Eastern Europe and the Balkans 


Agapitides, S. Wage Policy in Greece. International Labour Review. March, 1950. 

Chandler, Geoffrey. Greece: Relapse or Recovery? International Affairs. April, 1950. 

Ulam, Adam B. The Crisis in the Polish Communist Party. Review of Politics. January, 
1950. 


Soviet Union 


Aspaturian, Vernon V. The Theory and Practice of Soviet Federalism. Journal of 
Politics. February, 1950. 

Bergson, Abram. Soviet National Income and Product in 1937. Part I. Quarterly 
Journal of Economics. May, 1950. 

Boehm, Eric H. “Free Germans” in Soviet Psychological Warfare. Public Opinion 
Quarterly. Summer, 1950. 

Brožek, Josef. The Current Five-Year Plan of Soviet Science in Historical Perspective. 
Scientific Monthly. June, 1950. 

Erlich, Alexander. Preobrazhenski nd the Economics of Soviet Industrialization. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. February, 1950. 

Guins, George C. Penalties and Rewards in Soviet Law. Washington Law Review. May, 
1950. 





. Soviet Centralism. American Journal of Economics and Sociology. April, 1950. 
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Hazard, John N. Socialism, Abuse of Power, and Soviet Law. Columbia Law Review. 
April, 1950. 
. Soviet Socialism and Due Process of Law. Michigan Law Review. June, 1950. 

Jasny, Naum. International Organization and Soviet Statistics. Journal of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association. March, 1950. 

Kaser, M. C. Soviet Planning and the Price Mechanism. Economic Journal. March, 
1950. 

Lissner, W. Stalin’s Perversion of Land Reform. American Journal of Economics and 
Sociology. April, 1950. 

McKenzie, Kermit E. The Soviet Union, the Comintern and World Revolution: 1935. 
Political Science Quarterly. June, 1950. 

Vucinich, Alexander. Fastory Control in the Soviet Union. American Sociological Re- 
view. April, 1950. 

Zauberman, A. Economic Thought in the Soviet Union. Review of Economic Studies 
Nos. 2~3, 1949-1950. 


Near East 

Bisbee, Eleanor. Test of Democracy in Turkey. Middle East Journal. April, 1950. 

Bochenski, Feliks and Diamond, William. TVA’s in the Middle East. Middle East 
Journal. January, 1950. 

Carleton, Alford. The Syrian Coups d’Etat of 1949. Middle East Journal. January, 
1950. 

D’Herouville, H. Impressions d’Egypte. Revue Politique et Parlementaire. Janvier, 
1950. 

Kerwin, Robert W. The Turkish Roads Program. Middle East Journal. April, 1950. 

Kitchen, Helen A. Al-Ahram—The Times of the Arab World. Middle East Journal. 
April, 1950. 

Van Pelt, Mary Cubberly. The Sheikhdom of Kuwait. ‘Middle East Journal. January, 
1950. 

Verschoyle, T. Education in Turkey. International Affairs. January, 1950. 

Young, T. Cuyler. The Race between Russia and Reform in Iran. Foreign Affairs. 
` January, 1950. 


Africa 
Landau, Rom. The Problem of Morocco. Nineteenth Century and After. May, 1950. 
McAllister, Gilbert. Nigeria Now. Fortnightly. March, 1950. 
One Rhodesia or Two? Round Table. June, 1950. 
A Trust in Africa. Round Table. March, 1950. 


South Asia 

Bailey, Sydney D. Constitutions of the British Colonies in the Far East and Pacific 
Area. Parliamentary Affairs. Spring, 1950. 

Gould, Sir Basil. Tibet and Her Neighbors. International Afairs. January, 1950. 

India: Proclamation of the Republic. Round Table. March, 1950. 

Lissner, W. Program for Land Reform in India. American Journal of Economics and 
Sociology. April, 1950. 

Prasad, Rajendra. The New Indian Constitution. Parliamentary Affairs. Summer, 
1950. 

Rehabilitation and Resettlement of Displaced Persons in the Indian Union. Inter- 
national Labour Review. April, 1950. 

Rowat, Donald C. India: The Making of a Nation. International Journal. Spring, 1950. 

Smith, Wilfred Cantwell. Hyderabad: Muslimfragedy. Middle East Journal. January, 
1950. 

Symonds, Richard. State-making in Pakistan. Far Eastern Survey. March 8, 1950. 


South Hast Asia and Indonesia 
Crisp, Dorothy. Cooks and Broth it Malaya. Fortnightly. January, 1950. 
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Griffiths, Sir Percival. Burma on the Road to Chaos. Nineteenth Century and After. 
May, 1950. 

Hammer, Ellen J. The Bao Dai Experiment. Pacific Affairs. March, 1950. 

The Indonesian Settlement. Round Table. March, 1950, 

Ponsonby, Charles. Burma in Turmoil. National Review. April, 1950. 

Social Conflicts and Minority Aspirations in Indonesia. American Journal of Sociology. 
March, 1950. 


China and Japan 


Braibanti, Ralph J. D. Executive Power in Japanese Perfectural Government. Far 
Eastern Quarterly. May, 1950. 
Chang, C. M. Communism and Nationalism in China. Foreign Affairs. July, 1950. 
Chun, Chee Kwon. Agrarian Unrest in China. Land Economics. February, 1950. 
Lindsay, Michael. China: Report of a Visit. Interational Affairs. January, 1950. 
Steiner, H. Arthur. Mainsprings of Chinese Communist Foreign Policy. American 
Journal of International Law. January, 1950. 
. The People’s Democratic Dictatorship in China. Western Political Quarterly. 
March, 1950. 
Thompson, Warren S. The Need for a Population Policy in Japan. American Sociologi- 
cal Review. February, 1959. 





Military Government 
General Topics 


Connor, Sydney. The Navy’s Entry into Military Government. Annals. January, 1950. 

Friedrich, Carl J. Military Government and Dictatorship. Annals. January, 1950. 

Hayward, Edwin J. Co-ordination of: Military and Civilian Affairs Planning. Annals. 
January, 1950. 

Mason, John Brown. Lessons of Wartime Military Government Training. Annals. 
January, 1950. 

Slover, Robert H. Military Government—-Where Do We Stand Today? Annals. 
January, 1950. 


Special Areas 


Brecht, Arnold, Bennett, Jack, Bolton, Seymour R., Griffith, William E., Engler, 
Robert, Nobleman, Eli E., Van Riper, Paul P. Symposium on Military Government in 
Germany. Annals. January, 1950. 

Clark, William and Goodman, Thomas H. American Justice in Occupied Germany: 
United States Military Government Courts. American Bar Association Journal. June, 
1950. 

Erickson, Edgar L., Fisher, Thomas R., Petrullo, Vinenzo, and Coles, Harry Lewis, 
Jr. Symposium on Military Government in Austria, Italy and Liberated Europe. Annals. 
January, 1950. 

Rockwell, Alvin J. Post-War Problems in Occupied Germany: American Democracy 
versus Russian Democracy. American Bar Association Journal. May, 1950. 

Taylor, Philip H., Braibanti, Ralph, J. D., Bogan, Eugene F., and Ford, Clellan 8. 
Symposium on Military Government in the Far East. Annals. January, 1950. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


International Relations; In the Age of the Conflict between Democracy and 
Dictatorship. By Rosurr Strausz-Hupé anb Steran T. Possony. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1950. Pp. xiii, 947. $6.00.) 


As the subtitle suggests, this volume approaches the subject of international 
relations with special reference to the contemporary world struggle for power. 
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It will appeal to teachers who have wanted a text sympathetic to the ideals of 
the West in this struggle, and who have desired a topical treatment of the full 
range of subject matter normally embraced in general courses on international 
relations. The hypothesis from which the text starts is that the accumulation 
of power is the objective of every nation’s foreign policy. All nations, according 
to the authors, seek optimum power. Some seek maximum power. This uni- 
versal search for power is likened to the profit motive in classical economics. 
While this postulate resembles that of Morgenthau in his Politics Among 
Nations, the elaboration of the subject follows a different pattern and has 
about it more of the air of political realism. Few will disagree with the place 
which competition for power occupies in international politics today. There is 
a danger, however, that preoccupation with the manifestations of this factor 
may lead teachers and students to underrate the importance of psychological 
and sociological forces, and the role of personalities. The treatment of power 
politics in this text is excellent, but it seems to the reviewer that the authors 
have not emphasized sufficiently some other influences. The outstanding fea- 
tures of the text are (1) extensive treatment of the elements of national power; 
(2) a brilliant analysis of the techniques of conducting foreign policy in time of 
cold war; (3) a detailed discussion of Soviet foreign policy; (4) the insertion of 
useful documentary appendices following numerous chapters; and (5) the 
length of the text (929 pages). Believing that power contests are settled in final 
analysis by numbers of men, the authors argue that if the United States is to 
be secure it must have a population more closely approximating that of the 
USSR. To this end the authors would have the country embark upon a pro- 
natalist and increased immigration policy, regardless of what this might do to 
the American standard of living. In comparing the population-power situation 
of the United States and the Soviet Union relatively little attention is given to 
the psychological and educational factors which have contributed so much to 
making America more powerful than nations resting upon masses of poorly 
educated, intellectually subordinated, and low standard of living peasants. 
Hordes of peasants may have helped Russia expel the Nazi invaders, but 
equally vital were the weapons put in their hands by highly skilled American 
workers. Eighty pages of text are given to the ideology and objectives of Soviet 
foreign policy. The authors believe that while the Soviets are driven to Machi- 
avellian ways by their Marxian-Stalinist philosophy, there is hope nevertheless 
that as the regime ages it will develop political arteriosclerosis and ultimately 
undergo transformation. To counter the Communist thrust for world power, 
they recommend reason, truth and power rather than “‘ideologization’’. In the 
field of international organization, prime emphasis is placed upon Western 
European Union. This receives nearly twice as much space as the United 
Nations. This will strike many as being an unfortunate balance, especially 
since little attention is given to the actual operation of the UN and to the issues 
which have been before it. Feeling that “cdllective security” is a flimsy, short- 
lived thing the authors favor international federation. The immediate goal is 
postulated as unity of the Atlantic community. In conclusion, the authors be- 
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lieve that the “main intellectual task before the American people is to develop 
a sense of reality in order to walk upright upon its path through a world of de- 
caying cultures and crumbling empires which, in its entirety, is being rent 
asunder by revolution.”—Norman J. PADELFORD, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


A Decade of American Foreign Policy; Basic Documents, 1941-1949. By U. 8. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE AND SENATE COMMITTEE ON ForeIGN RELATIONS. 
(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1950. Pp. xix, 1381.) 


This collection of documents was prepared at the request of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations by the Staff of the Committee in collabora- 
tion with the Department of State. In a short foreword, Senator Connally 
states that the volume ‘‘makes no pretense at being all-inclusive” and that the 
principle followed in the selection of the documents was the need of Congress 
in connection with its deliberations on foreign policy. The collection is compre- 
hensive and well arranged. There is a detailed table of contents and an adequate 
index. While the compilation was not made with the needs of teachers and 
students primarily in mind, there can be no question, I think, but what it will 
be found extremely useful by them. There is nowhere available in one volume 
such a complete collection of documentary material relating to the United 
States foreign policy in recent years. While all, or at least most, of these docu- 
ments have been, or will be, included in the annual volumes of Documents on 
American Foreign Relations, published by the World Peace Foundation, there 
is a distinct advantage in having such a selection made available in one volume. 
It is to be hoped that the print is large enough so that the demand can be 
fully met. It is a matter of serious concern that this collection of documents, 
labelled as covering the period from 1941 to 1949, should be so sketchy and in- 
adequate for the period 1941 to 1945. It is essential to proper historical per- 
spective that students and practitioners alike of our foreign policy consider 
some of the official statements that were made during this early period, such 
as Secretary Hull’s address to Congress of November 18, 1948, on the work of 
the Moscow Conference and President Roosevelt’s address to Congress on 
March 1, 1945, on the work of the Yalta Conference. Very few of the documents 
in this collection antedate the Truman administration. If limitations of space 
necessitated the omission of so much of the relevant documentation for the 
period 1941-1945, it would have been much better in the interest of accuracy 
to label the collection what in reality it is: “Five Years of American Foreign 
Policy, Basic Documents, 1945-49.”—-Lenanp M. Goopricu, Brown Uni- 
versity. 

Roosevelt; From Munich to Pearl Harbor. By Bası Raucu. (New York: 

Creative Age Press. 1950. Pp. xiv, 527. $4.50.) 

This work has three outstanding characteristics: (1) it provides an outline 
and an analysis of the principal items in American foreign policy from the be- 
ginning of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s administration to the outbreak of war be- 


e a 
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tween Japan and the United States; (2) it counteracts, with specific references, 
the broad interpretation of American policy during this era presented by the 
late Charles A. Beard; and (8) it defends, generally speaking, the policies 
pursued by Secretary Hull and the President. The first of these tasks is accom- 
plished with admirable clarity of writing and organization of materials. Constant 
and careful attention is given to the relationship between each event and de- 
cision of American policy and the context of events both in Europe and Asia 
and in the United States. This broad undertaking is essentially a pioneer work 
of synthesis based, naturally, on available materials. But Professor Rauch is 
thoroughly grounded in his subject, and he draws conclusions with boldness 
and confidence. His attention to the evolution of policy and particularly to 
the context of circumstances, enables him to revise many of the strained inter- 

pretations of Mr. Beard. He is able to show with numerous examples how Beard 

distorted facts, manipulated statements, and neglected factors which did not 

suit his thesis. Although Professor Rauch supports and defends, in general, the 

policies of the Roosevelt administration, his work is not uncritical. He does 

not agree, for example, that American policy toward the Spanish civil war was 

either right or defensible and notes that the policy was initiated by the Adminis-. 
tration without pressure from Congress. Sometimes, as in the case of American 

relations with Vichy, he gives the Administration’s reasons for a policy without 

advancing the arguments against it. The main contribution of this important 

work, however, is not its interpretation of specific episodes, many of which will 

be further illuminated by archival research and may never escape diverse 

judgments. Its main importance rests in its impressive and well-supported 

thesis that, notwithstanding mistakes, and possibly errors, President Roosevelt 

followed a constant purpose. It is the most balanced and reliable general survey 

of the period covered that exists at the present time—RuHL BARTLETT, 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 


Cases and other Materials of World Law. Enrrep py Louis B. Somn. (Brooklyn: 
The Foundation Press Inc. 1950. Pp. 1363. $8.00.) 


Professor Sohn has collected cases, advisory opinions, experts’ reports, dis- 
cussions on legal problems, and proposals ad legem ferendam in a volume dealing 
with what he calls “the constitutional law of the world community.” The book 
is the fruit of a course taught at the Harvard Law School but is intended for 
use in all other university departments offering courses on international organi- 
zation. The material is grouped under general headings for which Professor 
Sohn claims systematic validity, such as “general”? competence, membership, 
rights and duties of states, international assemblies, as well as under more 
specific ones of more established relevance, such as the different organs of the 
United Nations, the maintenance of peace, settlement of disputes, and world 
government. A valuable collection of cerfain basic documents of international _ 
organizations concludes the work. Throughout, each topic is prefaced by ex- 
tensive bibliographical notes which will be exceedingly useful to both student 
and teacher. A course based on this book is bound to be a fascinating under- 
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taking. The students will be able to penetrate deeply into such representative 
cases as the Aaland Islands controversy, the Palestine resolution, the ‘double 
veto” in the Czechoslovakian affair, etc. They are led along the line of legis- 
lative reasoning from recognizable imperfections of today to the plans of learned 
jurists of tomorrow. They meet the problems of international law through 
dramatic clashes, in committees and assemblies, of statesmen and experts. Yet 
it seems doubtful that for all this they will have gained real insight into the 
nature of international organization. Can this field be approached as if it were 
the public law of an already functioning community? Can one do justice to 
the subject without accounting for the political circumstances which (to para- 
phrase Burke) “give to every legal principle its distinguishing color and dis- 
criminating effect’’? These materials are selected and presented with the pur- 
pose to show how a “paper document develops into a living system of law.” 
The evidence is meant to prove that “the United Nations is daily increasing the 
powers grudgingly conferred upon it.” This bias is dangerous. The fact that 
United Nations powers extend does not necessarily imply that they increase in 
intensity. A living system of law springs not so much from paper documents as 
from conformity of wills based on interests and convictions. Unless students 
who use this casebook are simultaneously led to comprehend the irrational 
nature of power conflicts among nations they may fall into that fatal illusion 
about the efficacy of international organizations which benighted the un- 
fortunate statesmen of the interwar period.—Grruart NISMEYER, Oglethorpe 
University. 


Soviet Imperialism; Russia’s Drive Toward World Domination. By E. Day 
CARMAN. (Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1950. Pp. 175. $3.25.) 


Soviet Expansion and the West. By ANTHONY Trawick BouscarEen. (San 
Francisco: Pacific States Printing Company. 1949. Pp. xvi, 199. $3.00.) 


Soviet Imperialism, by E. Day Carman, offers a compact survey of the suc 
cessful and abortive outward thrusts of Soviet expansion since 1939, together 
with a brief but useful analysis of the various techniques which have been 
applied in effectuating and justifying the extensions of Soviet rule or domina- 
tion. Without going deeply into the ideological and political background of 
Soviet expansion, it offers a generally sound and unpretentious review, country 
by country, of recent Soviet ambitions. It relies heavily on Nazi-Soviet Rela- 
tions 1989-1941, on Byrnes and Sherwood, and makes relatively little use of 
direct Soviet materials. In covering such a complex subject, in which the record 
shows very many blanks, some mistakes are inevitable. However, the author 
confuses unnecessarily the Soviet-sponsored convention for the renunciation 
of aggression and the 1933 convention for the definition of the aggressor 
(p. 18). Neither convention ‘guaranteed the borders of these states against 
aggression”, and, contrary to his gssumption, Rumania was a signatory to 
both conventions. The Curzon Line, which was supported by the United States 
and Britain in 1919 and 1920, is dismissed rather cavalierly (p. 74). At Potsdam 
the United States and Britain did not agree to support Poland’s new western 
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boundary at the peace conference (p. 79), unlike their position with respect to 
Soviet acquisitions in East Prussia. In discussing the Soviet demand for oil 
concessions in northern Iran, Mr. Carman omits mention of the very unwise 
American proposals concerning the same area (p. 123). The Soviet government 
appears to have first raised with Beneš the question of ceding Sub-Carpathian 
Ukraine in January, 1944, rather than in early 1943 (p. 110). The author offers 
no evidence in support of his assumption that the Rumanians of Bessarabia 
are being used as a basis for irredentist claims to the rest of Rumania (p. 57). 
Actually, this part of the Rumanian people is told that it is a separate “Molda- 
vian” nation, which has been “liberated” from Rumanian oppression; its lan- 
guage is now written, rather clumsily, in Russian characters, presumably for the 
purpose of weakening its cultural bonds with Rumania proper. 

Covering a similar series of developments, Soviet Expansion and the West is 
a disappointing book. Emotion, however well-intentioned, is not a substitute 
for careful analysis and presentation of the evidence. There is a real need for 
serious examination of the assumptions, mistakes and achievements of the . 
West in its dealings with the Soviet Union. Unfortunately, this volume con- 
tributes more to legend than to a sober appraisal of this volcanic period in 
world politics —Puitire E. Mossy, Columbia University. 


American-Russian Relations in the Far East. By PAULINE TOMPKINS. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1949. Pp. xiv., 426. $5.00.) 


A stimulating treatment of American-Russian relations from their “friendly” be- 
ginning to their breakdown in rivalry after World War II. Vigorous criticism is directed 
at the more recent policies of both countries in a general condemnation of the power- 
politics approach in international relations as the chief stumbling block to world peace. 


National Air Power and International Politics; A Select Bibliography. By 
Eveens Emme. (Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama: Studies and Research 
Branch, Historical Division. 1950. Pp. v, 191.) 


Annotated references to published materials on the impact of national air power upon 
international affairs, both in war and during peace. Wide coverage, careful selection 
and annotation, and inclusion of author and subject indexes combine to make this a 
highly useful publication. An Air University Documentary Research Study designed 
for schools of the United States Air Force associated with the Air University Command. 


Geo-Economic Regionalism and World Federation. By. Maurice PARMALEE. 
(New York: Exposition Press. 1949. Pp. xi, 137. $2.50.) 


Proposes “world federation based upon geo-economic regionalism” as the most 
constructive plan for the future of the world. Students of international relations will 
find provocative reading in Dr. Parmalee’s little volume, whether or not they agree 
with this thesis. Four maps and diagrams. 


Internationalism and Democracy; Essays: Personal, Historical and Political in 
Memory of Charles E. Payne. EDITED ny Stuart Gerry Brown. (Syracuse: 
Published by Syracuse University Press for Grinnell College. 1950. Pp. vii, 
185. $3.50.) 


Ten ‘varied essays, contributed by students; colleagues and professional friends 
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linked by a common interest in the problems of world order to which Professor Payne 
dedicated his life work. The editor has included an essay on Lord Castlereagh’s influence 
on Anglo-American friendship which was found among Professor Payne’s papers. 


Half of One World. By Foster Harrer. (New York: Macmillan Company. 
1950. Pp. x, 207. $3.00.) 


Discussion of the problems confronting the peoples of the Far East, based on the 
author’s intimate contacts as correspondent for the New York Times. It is the author’s 
opinion that the peoples of the Far East looked to the United States to help them gain 
“freedom from oppression, want, and fear’ and that America has let them down. 


A Diplomatic History of the American People. By Tuomas A. Battey. (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1950. Pp. xxix, 986. $5.00.) 


Fourth edition. Two chapters on events from 1945 to 1949, as well as a glossary, have 
been added. 


A Diplomatic History of the United States. By Samus Fraca Bemis. (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 1950. Pp. xiii, 994. $5.75.) 


Third edition, and second revision. Five chapters dealing with the twentieth cen- 
tury have been abridged, and two new ones have been added dealing with World War 
II and its aftermath. 


Articles 
General 


Arboleya, Enrique Gómez. Posición y Ámbito del Problema de Europa. Revista de 
Estudios Politicos. 1950. 

Butterfield, Herbert. The Tragic Element in Modern International Conflict. Review of 
Politics. April, 1950. 

Craig, Gordon A. High Tide of Appeasement: The Road to Munich, 1937-1988. Politi- 
cal Sctence Quarterly. March, 1950. 

Herz, John H. Idealist Internationalism and the Security Dilemma. World Politics. 
January, 1950. 

Hofstee, E. W. Population Pressure and the Future of Western Civilization in Europe. 
American Journal of Sociology. May, 1950. 

Schwarzenberger, George. Peace and War in International Society (II). International 
Social Science Bulletin. Spring, 1950. 

Vansittart, Lord. The Decline of Diplomacy. Foreign Affairs. January, 1950. 


Special Areas 
Commonwealth of Nations 


Colombo and the Commonwealth. Round Table. March, 1950. 

Copland, Douglas B. The Dollar Gap and the Commonwealth. Foreign Affairs. July, 
1950. 

Eayrs, James. Canadian Federalism and the United Nations. Canadian Journal of 
Economics and Political Science. May, 1950. 

Levi, Werner. Australia and the New Asia. Far Eastern Survey. April 19, 1950. 

Strange, Susan. Research Institutions in International Relations in the United King- 
dom. International Social Science Bulletin, Spring, 1950. 


Colonial Areas 
Albrecht-Carrié, René. Some Reflections on the Rising of Subject Peoples. Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly. June, 1950. 
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British Information Services. The British Colonies in 1949. January, 1950. 
International Responsibility for Colonial Peoples. International Conciliation. February, 
1950. 


Western Europe 


Gottlieb, Manuel. The Reparations Problem Again. Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Political Science. February, 1950. 

Hartman, Frederich H. Settlement for Germany. Yale Review. Winter, 1950. 

Mendershausen, Horst. Fitting Germany into a Network of World Trade. American 
Economic Review. May, 1950. 

Moseley, Philip E. Dismemberment of Germany. Porai Afairs. April, 1950. 

Reynaud, Paul. The Unifying Force for Europe. Foreign Afairs. January, 1950. 


Eastern Europe and the Balkans 


Adamkiewicz, George. Tito, Titoism and the West. International Journal. Winter, 
1949-1950. 

Crankshaw, Edward. Tito and the Cominform. International Affairs. April, 1950. 

Cretzianu, Alexander. The Soviet Ultimatum to Rumania (26 June, 1940). Journal of 
Ceniral European Afairs. January, 1950. 

Duchacek, Ivo. The Strategy of Communist Infiltration: Czechoslovakia, 1944-1948, 
World Politics. April, 1950. 

Strausz-Hupé, Robert. Austria’s Dilemma. Yale Review. Winter, 1950. 

Taborsky, Eduard. A Polish-Czechoslovak Confederation. Journal of Central European 
Affairs. January, 1950. 

Zinner, Paul E. Marxism in Action: The Seizure of Power in Czechoslovakia. Foreign 
Affairs. July, 1950. 


Soviet Union 


—_ 


Daladier, Edouard. La Politique Russe: de ]’Elbe au Pacifique. Revue Politique et | 


Parlementaire. March, 1950. 
Kulski, W. W. Can Russia Withdraw from Civilization? Foreign Affairs. July, 1950. 
Sarkisyanz, Emanuel. Communism and the Asiatic Mind. Yale Review. Spring, 1950. 
Schlesinger, I. R. Recent Soviet EnACORORTEODY, I. Soviet Studies. April, 1950. 


Near East 


Arendt, Hannah. Peace or Armistice in the Near East? Review of Politics. January, 
1950. 

Hoskins, Halford L. The Guardianship of the Suez Canal. Middle East Journal. April, 
1950. 


Far East 


Australia: Policy in the Pacific and South East Asia. Round Table. June, 1950. 

Barton, Sir William. Pakistan’s Claim to Kashmir. Foreign Affairs. January, 1950, 

Collins, J. Foster. The United Nations and Indonesia. International Conciliation. 
March, 1950. 

Das, Taraknath. The Kashmir Issue and the United Nations. Political Science Quer 
terly. June, 1950. 

Farley, Miriam S. Japan and the West. Pacific Affairs. March, 1950. 

Fishel, Wesley R. The Far East and United States Policy: A Reexamination. Western 
Political Quarterly. March, 1950. 

Frederic-DuPont, Ed. Faut-il Rester en Indochine? Revue Politique et Parlementaire. 
Fevrier, 1950. 

Lattimore, Owen. At the Crossroads of ima Asia. Pacific Affairs. March, 1950. 

Morley, William James. Cheek List of Seized Japanese Records in the National 
Archives. Far Eastern Quarterly. May, 1950. 
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Taylor, George E. An Effective Approach in Asia. Virginia Quarterly Review. Winter, 
1950. 

Vandenbosch, Amry. The Netherlands-Indonesian Union. Far Eastern Survey. January 
11, 1950. 

Washburn, John N. Soviet Russia and the Korean Communist Party. Pacific Affairs. 
March, 1950. 

Zelinsky, Walter. The Indochinese Peninsula: A Demographic Anomaly. Far Eastern 

Quarterly. February, 1950. 


Latin America 


Furniss, Edgar §., Jr. American Wartime Objectives in Latin America. World Politics. 
April, 1950. 

Romainville, François de. L’ Activité Soviétique en Amérique Latine. Revue Politique 
et Parlementaire. Fevrier, 1950. 

Union, Pan American. Annual Report of the Secretary General, 1948-1949. Annals of 
the Organization of American States. No. 1, 1950. 


United States 


Bidwell, Perey W., Harris, Seymour E., Blaisdell, Thomas C., Jr., Sachs, Alexander, 
and Lemnitzer, Lyman L. The American Foreign Aid Program and American Foreign 
Policy. Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science. January, 1950. 

Heilperin, Michael A. The Missing Key to U. S. Policy. Fortune. February, 1950. 

Heindel, Richard H. (ed.). American Influences Abroad. Universities in Modern Af- 
fairs. No, 2, 1950. 

Kalijarvi, Thorsten V., Rose, John K., Thorp, Willard L., Hayes, Samuel P., Jr., 
Hanson, Haldore, Wilcox, Francis O., Heilperin, Michael A., Hanson, Simon G., McKay, 
Vernon, Hoskins, Halford L., Thorner, Daniel, Valeo, Francis R., Emerson, Rupert, 
Dickinson, Edward T., Jr., Yakobson, Sergius, Bowles, Gordon T., Piquet, Howard S., 
Kreps, Theodore J., and Eliott, William Yandell. Symposium on Aiding Underdeveloped 
Areas. Annals. March, 1950. 

Lamont, Thomas 8., Kennan, George F., Hoffman, Paul G. Symposium: The For- 
eign Aid Program and the National Interests of the United States. Proceedings of the 
Academy of Political Science. January, 1950. 


Economic Factors 


- General Topics 

Beckett, Grace. The World Trade Charter and the Geneva General Agreement. South- 
ern Economic Journal. January, 1950, 

Black, Eugene R. The World Economy Since the War: Problems and Prospects. Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review. Winter, 1950. 

Cahan, J. Flint. The Recovery of German Exports. International Affairs. April, 1950. 

Clapp, Gordon R. An Approach to Economie Development. A Summary of the Re- 
ports of the United Nations Economic Survey Mission for the Middle East. International 
Conciliation. April, 1950. 

Clay, Sir Henry. The Case for Exchange Controls. Foreign Affairs. July, 1950. 

Harrod, Roy. The Dollar-Sterling Problem. International Affairs. April, 1950. 

Mason, Malcolm S. Conflicting Claims to German External Assets. Georgetown Law 
Journal. January, 1950. 

Nussbaum, Arthur. Exchange Control and the International Monetary Fund. Yale 
Law Journal, February, 1950. 

Shapiro, Eli and Solomon, Ezra. International Monetary Relations. Southern Economic 
Journal. January, 1950. 

Singer, H. W. The Distribution of Gains Between Investing and Borrowing Coun- 
tries. Proceedings, American Economic Review. May, 1950. 
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Smithies, A. European Unification and the Dollar Problem. Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics. May, 1950. 

Ward, Wilbert and Rosenthal, Morris S. The Need for the Uniform Commercial Code 
in Foreign Trade. Harvard Law Review. February, 1950. 

Wood, E. Financial Aspects of Current International Problems. American J ournal of 
BiGnomées and Sociology. April, 1950. 


European Recovery 


Galbraith, J. K. European Recovery: The Longer View. Review of Politics. April, 1950. 

Leffingwell, R. C. Devaluation and European Recovery. Foreign Affairs. January, 
1950. 

Philip, André. L’ Unification Economique de L'Europe. Revue Politique et Parlemen- 
taire. Janvier, 1950. 

Villelume, General de. Reflexions sur la Fin au Plan Marshall. Revue Politique et 
Parlementaire. Mars, 1950. 

Williams, John H. The Marshall Plan Halfway. Foreign Affairs. April, 1950. 

Wolman, Leo, Burns, Arthur, R., Lutz, Friedrich A. and Clough, Shepard B. The Amer- 
ican Foreign Aid Program. Part I. Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science. Jan- 
uary, 1950. 


Foreign Investment and Point Four 


Brown, William Adams, Jr. Treaty, Guaranty and Tax Inducements for Foreign In- 
vestments. Proceedings, American Economic Review. May, 1950. 

Hakim, George. Point Four and the Middle East. Middle East Journal. April, 1950. 

Hoskins, Halford L. (ed.). A Symposium on Aiding Underdeveloped Areas Abroad. 
Annals. March, 1950. 

Salant, Walter S. The Domestic Effects of Capital Export Under the Point Four 
Program. Proceedings, American Economic Review. May, 1950. 

Technical Assistance for Economic Development. International Conciliation. January, 
1950. 

Wu, Yuan-Li. Government Guarantees and Private Foreign Investment. American 
Economic Review. March, 1950. 


International Law 


Alfaro, Ricardo J. El Derecho Internacional y el Lenguaje. Revista de Derecho Inter- 
nactonal, Marzo, 1950. 

Aufricht, Hans. Extrinsic Evidence in International Law. Cornell Law Quarterly. 
Winter, 1950. 

Briggs, Herbert W. American Consular Rights in Communist China. American Journal 
of International Law. April, 1950. 

Can Military Trials Be Fair, Command Influence Over Court-Martial? Stanford Law 
Review. April, 1950. 

Congrès Aéronautique de l Union Française. Revue Générale de l Air. No. 2, 1950. 

Fensterwald, Bernard, Jr. Sovereign Immunity and Soviet State Trading. Harvard 
Law Review. February, 1950. 

Hudson, G. F. Complicity in Aggression: A Problem in Jnternational Law. Quarterly 
Review. January, 1950. 

Hudson, Manley O. The Twenty-Eighth Year of the World Court. American Journal 
of International Law. January, 1950. 

Jacob, Philip E. International Extradition: EIN T of the Eisler-Case. Yale Law 
Journal. March, 1950. 

Jacobini, H. a The Right of State Existencg in International Law. Southwestern Social 
Science Quarterly. March, 1950. 

Kelsen, Hans. The Draft Declaration on Rights and Duties of States. American Journal 
of International Law. April, 1950. 
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Pella, Vespasian V. Towards an International Criminal Court. American Journal of 
International Law. January, 1950. 

Perry, Charner. Some Considerations upon the Content of a Draft Code of Offences 
Against the Peace and Security of Mankind. International Law Quarterly. April, 1950. 

Rhyne, Charles S. International Law: A Field American Lawyers Should Know Better. 
American Bar Association Journal. May, 1950. 

Sack, Alexander N. ABC Atomic, Biological, Chemical Warfare in International Law. 
Lawyers Guild Review. Winter, 1950. 

Seidi-Hehenveldern, I. Extra-Territorial Effects of Confiscations and Expropriations. 
Modern Law Review, January, 1950. 

Shawcross, Sir Hartley. The International Law Commission. International Law Quar- 
terly. January, 1950. : 

Witenberg, J. C. J. B. Moore (1860-1947) Jurisconsulte et Diplomate. Revue Générale 
de Droit International Public. Janvier-Mars, 1950. 


International Organization 


United Nations 

Ascher, CharlesS. The Development of UNESCO’s Program. International Organization. 
February, 1950. 

Cheever, Daniel S. The Role of the United Nations in the Conduct of United States 
Foreign Policy. World Politics. April, 1950. 

Eagleton, Clyde. The Case of Hyderabad before the Security Council. American Journal 
of International Law. April, 1950. 

Laves, Walter H. C. The Social Sciences and UNESCO. International Social Science 
Bulletin. Summer, 1950. 

Niebuhr, Reinhold. The Theory and Practice of UNESCO. International Organization. 
February, 1950. 

Wehle, Louis B. The U.N. By-Passes the International Court as the Council’s Advisor: 
A Casein Contrived Frustration. University of Pennsylvania Law Review. February, 1950. 


Regional Organizations 
Apperson, John W. The Case for Atlantic Union. Tennessee Law Review. June, 1950. 
Brodie, Bernard. Strategic Implications of the North Atlantic Pact. Yale Review. 
Winter, 1950. 
Powell, G. L. The Council of Europe. International Law Quarterly. April, 1950. 


Other International Organizations 


Dubinsky, David. World Labor’s New Weapon. Foreign Affairs. April, 1950. 
Meany, George. Free Labor Unites. American Federationist. January, 1950. 


World Government 
Bigman, Stanley K. The “New Internationalism’ Under Attack. Public Opinion 


Quarterly. Summer, 1950. 
Cook, Thomas I. Theoretical Foundations of World Government. Review of Politics. 


January, 1950. 
Earle, Edward Mead. H. G. Wells, British Patriot in Search of a World State. World 


Politics. January, 1950. 


International Cooperation 


Aviation Contributions to the Development of International Cooperation .. . Institute 
Francais du Transport Aérien. Journal of Air Law and Commerce. Spring, 1950. 

Jacob, Sir Ian. The Place of Broadcasting in International Relations. International 
Journal. Winter, 1949-1950. 
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Jessup, Philip C. The Conquering March of an Idea: The United States as Part of a 
World Society. American Bar Association Journal. January, 1950. 

Report of an Educational Campaign. The Cincinnati Plan for the United Nations. 
American Journal of Sociology. January, 1950. 

Sharp, Walter R. The Scientific Study of International Conferences. International 
Social Science Bulletin. Spring, 1950. 

Wallace, Malcolm W. Internationalism and Universities. International Journal. Win- 
ter, 1949-1950. : 


POLITICAL THEORY AND UNCLASSIFIED 


The Crisis of the Constitution; An Essay in Constitutional and Political Thought 
in England, 1603-1645. By Marcarret Atwoop Jupson. (New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University Press. 1949. Pp. xi, 444. $5.00.) 


The author of this study presents by far the largest volume of material that 
has yet been assembled on political ideas in the early Stuart period. The new 
materials are chiefly manuscript sources and printed sermons, but they include 
some other pamphlets hitherto unused. In many cases these new sources are 
more apt and illuminating than anything yet known. Their effect is to confirm 
and illustrate rather than to upset established interpretations. The treatment 
throughout the book is topical, a plan of organization which is certainly 
superior to that in terms of individual authors. At the same time, one wishes 
that Bacon, Jamés I, and a few other figures had been given space proportionate 
to their importance. Here as elsewhere Miss Judson has been reluctant to discuss 
matters which she believes to have been treated adequately in earlier studies. 
Probably the most significant chapter is that on “divine right,” an unfortunate 
term, since the royalist literature was not in any important degree theological. 
The wealth of data offered here shows that the conception of kingship as the 
organizing principle in society was very widely held. The book is least satis- 
factory on the legal side. Every legal system is ambivalent, but this feature 
was particularly pronounced in the constitutional law of the early Stuart 
period. England had inherited from the middle ages the conception of a two- 
fold society which Gierke called “double majesty.” There were legal principles 
which attributed primacy to the person of the king, and other principles which 
assumed that law was the source of organization. Coke’s opinion in Calvin’s 
Case, the most elaborate essay on constitutional law in the period, represents 
these as complementary rather than rival ideas. Miss Judson would have done 
well to make Calvin’s Case her point of departure; it would have led into critical 
problems which she fails to discuss. Miss Judson is in an established tradition 
in attempting to make the presence or absence of a legal doctrine of sovereignty 
a touchstone in the discussion of political theories. But sovereignty is a word of 
- very restricted utility, and judgments in such terms are likely to miss the mark. 
The striking innovation in the period 1603-1645 was the rejection of a dualistic 
conception of society in which the king possessed an autonomous sphere of 
action in favor of a monolithic state wherein the king was merely a magistrate. 
Republicanism was the next step; and Henry Marten attacked kingship in 
1645.— Francis D. Wormuts, University of Utah. 
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Living Law of Democratic Society. By Jerome HALL. (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Inc. 1949. Pp. 146. $2.50.) 


The study of legal history and research into the going relations of “law” to 
society alike demand the guidance of an adequate theory of the nature of law. 
Probably most American students who have attempted historical or empirical 
investigation of our legal order would confess an inadequate philosophical] per- 
spective for their jobs. These three lectures—given at Pacific University, 
Forest Grove, Oregon, on the Isaac Hillman Memorial Lectureship—are a 
summons to the scholarly conscience in this matter of the philosophical under- 
pinnings of legal research. Professor Hall organizes his lectures chiefly around 
attacks on the inadequacies of legal positivism. He does not find useful a con- 
cept which would identify law merely with norms of conduct enforced by the 
state; the living reality of law in society involves also ethical judgments and 
the incorporation of such norms of conduct in the institutions of a people. 
The definition of law is more restrictive than either that of legal positivism or of 
the schools which have insisted on the ethical element in law. On the other 
hand it expands the researcher’s intellectual horizons, as it leads him both into 
history and into empirical social science. ‘‘Legal history, especially of cus- 
tomary law, demonstrates the importance of value as an essential element of 
positive law. Modern social science stresses the significance of fact, thus supple- 
menting traditional jurisprudence in a major direction and making available 
methods of research by use of which the empirical phases of law can be ex- 
plored” (p. 135). This approach obviously has implications that go beyond the 
methods of research. It implies a concept of law which treats it neither as self- 
contained nor as merely a matter of engineering or the technical adaptation of 
means to ends. “The legal institution can be distinguished (not separated) from 
other institutions. It can be analyzed and systematized as a static structure in 
terms of certain propositions. But in its totality, law is a distinctive coalescence 
of form, value, and fact” (p. 181). In this view, Professor Hall’s definition is 
one of law for a democratic society —WiILLARD Hurst, University of Wis- 
consin. 


Political Science and Economics in Western Germany; A Postwar Survey. By 
Ernst WitHELM Mryer. (Washington, D.C.: Library of Congress, Euro- 
pean Affairs Division. 1950. Pp. 23.) 


This pamphlet by Professor Ernst Wilhelm Meyer of Frankfurt University 
is of interest to political scientists and economists as a survey of the revival 
of scholarly activity in these fields in postwar Germany and will be of practical 
value to them in that it supplies information as to publications now available 
and institutes now publishing regularly the results of their research. In political 
science the main fields that now, as previously, attract the interest of German 
scholars are constitutional, administrative and international law, internal and 
foreign policy, and political philosophy. One section of the report describes 
efforts now being made to extend teaching and research in political science in 
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the universities. In economics postwar activities, especially in empirical re- 
search, have been much more widespread. Under the leadership of such insti- 
tutions as the famous Institute for World Economics at Kiel a Union of Eco- 
nomic Scientific Research Institutes has been formed. Its bibliography of post- 
war publications indicates a remarkably thorough and penetrating coverage 
of current economic conditions, trends and problems in Germany.—C. B. 
Rosson, University of North Carolina. 


Anglophobia in France, 17638-1789; An Essay in the History of Constitutionalism 
and Nationalism. By Frances Acoms. (Durham: Duke University Press. 
1950. Pp. xiii, 167. $4.50.) 

A study of liberal and conservative anti-Anglophile opinion in France between the 
close of the Seven Years’ War and the French Revolution. The author, a Duke Uni- 
versity historian, has examined all manner of materials bearing on political ideas and the 
politics of the period. The book is thoroughly documented and contains a thirty-two 
page bibliography. 


Leopold Ranke; The Formative Years. By THroporsE H. Von Laus. (Princeton: 
University Press. 1950. Pp. ix. 230. $4.00.) 


Discusses critically the intellectual development up to his forty-first year of one 
of the founders of German historical scholarship. Political theorists as well as his- 
torians will welcome this work which in its brief compass manages to include two 
provocative essays of Ranke not hitherto available in English: “A Dialogue on Politics” 
and ‘‘The Great Powers.” 


A History of Political Theory. By Groner H. SABINE. (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. 1950. Pp. xxi, 934. $4.60.) 


Second edition, with substantial revision of the material on Hegel and later the- 
orists. 


Politics; Who Gets What, When, How. By Haroup D. LAsswELL. (New York: 
Peter Smith. 1950. Pp. ix, 264. $3.25.) 


A reprint of the 1936 McGraw-Hill publication. 


Intellectual Capitalism By Jonannes Auasco. (New York: World University 
Press. 1950. Pp. xviii, 140. $3.00.) 


An admonition that since we shall eventually be ruled by scientific industrial execu- 
tives of the production type, we should rapidly transform our capitalistic structure to 
recognize this fact in order to escape passing through a period of bolshevistic commu- 
nism on the way to capitalism run by technicians with intellectual tools. The author is a 
Polish political scientist, writing under a pseudonym. 


Out of My Later Years. By ALBERT ErnstTEIN. (New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1950. Pp. viii, 282. $4.75.) 
Essays, none written before 1935, some neter before published, on a variety of sub- 


jects, ranging from relativity and atomic war or peace to Mahatma Ghandi and the 
problems of Israel. 
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The Social Costs of Private Enterprise. By K. Wiruttam Kapp. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1950. Pp. xiii, 287. $4.50.) 


A comprehensive and to some extent quantitative analysis of the shifting of part of 
the costs of private enterprise to third persons or to society as a whole. The author, a 
Wesleyan University economist, examines several specific forms of social costs and dis- 
cusses the implications of the concept of social costs for social philosophy and economic 
theory. 


Twentieth Century Economic Thought. Epirnp py GLEN Hoover. (New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1950. Pp. xiii, 819. $12.00.) 


A symposium consisting of twenty essays by as many economists covering such 
topics as Keynesism, social security, price control, economic fluctuations, guaranteed 
wages, international economic policies, governmental regulation of labor relations and 
of agriculture. Designed for the ‘‘more informed general readers.”’ 


Human Ecology; A Theory of Community Structure. By Amos H. Haw ey. 
(New York: The Ronald Press Company. 1950. Pp. xvi, 456. $5.00.) 


A study undertaken several years ago by the late Professor R. D. McKenzie and 
carried to completion by the listed author. An attempt is made to develop a full and 
coherent theory of human ecology, upon the assumption that there is continuity in the 
life patterns of all organic forms. 


The Forty-Eighters; Political Refugees of the German Revolution of 1848. EDITED 
BY A. E. Zucker. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1950. Pp. xviii, 
379. $4.50.) 


A symposium, edited by a University of Maryland language professor, concerning 
German political refugees who emigrated to America following the Revolution of 1848. 
Includes a ninety-page biographical dictionary prepared by the editor. 


Articles 


Political Theory and Institutions 
General Topics 


Berlin, Isaiah. Political Ideas in the Twentieth Century. Foreign Affairs. April, 1950. 

Broad, C. D. Some Common Fallacies in Political Thinking. Philosophy. April, 1950. 

Krout, John A. (ed.). Freedom and the Expanding State. Proceedings of the Academy of 
Political Science. May, 1950. 

Marshall, James. The Nature of Democracy. Political Science Quarterly. March, 1950. 

Negley, Glenn. Values, Sovereignty, and World Law. Ethics. April, 1950. 

Neumann, Franz L. Approaches to the Study of Political Power. Political Science 
Quarterly, June, 1950. 

Ross, Alf. Qu'est-ce que la Démocratie? Revue du Droit Public et de la Science Politique. 
Janvier-Mars, 1950. 

Smith, T. V. Ethics for Soldiers of Freedom. Ethics. April, 1950. 

Tannenbaum, Frank. Contract versus Status. Political Science Quarterly. June, 1950. 

White, Leonard D. Political Science, Mid-Century. Journal of Politics. January, 1950. 

Wick, Warner A. Social Problems in Precept and Example. Ethics. April, 1950. 

e 


Special Topics 


Friedrich, C. J. The Political Theory of the New Democratic Constitutions. Review of 
Politics. April, 1950. 
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Glicksberg, Charles I. Existentialism versus Marxism. Nineteenth Century and After. 
May, 1950. 

Hicks, Granville. The Politics of John Dos Passos. Antioch Review. March, 1950. 

McKinnon, Harold R. The Secret of Mr. Justice Holmes: An Analysis. American Bar 
Association Journal. April, 1950. 

Meisel, James H. Georges Sorel’s Last Myth. Journal of Politics. February, 1950. 
. A Premature Fascist?—Sorel and Mussolini. Western Political Quarterly. 
March, 1950. 

Ranney, J. Austin. Goodnow’s Theory of Politics. Southwestern Social Science Quarterly. 
March, 1950. 

Somit, Albert. Sartre’s Existentialism as a Political Theory. Social Science. January, 
1950. 

Taylor, F. A. A Note on Rousseau, Contrat Social. Book IT, Chapter 3. Mind. January, 
1950. 

White, Howard B. Edmund Burke on Political Theory and Practice, Social Research. 
March, 1950. 





Legal Theory and Institutional History 


Chroust, Anton-Hermann. St. Augustine’s Philosophical Theory of Law. Notre Dame 
Lawyer. Winter, 1950. 

Cohen, Felix 8. Field Theory and Judicial Logic. Yale Law Journal. January, 1950. 

Corwin, Edward 8. The Debt of American Constitutional Law to Natural Law Con- 
cepts. Notre Dame Lawyer. Winter, 1950. 

Frank, Jerome. Modern and Ancient Legal Pragmatism—John Dewey & Co. vs. 
Aristotle: I. Notre Dame Lawyer. Winter, 1950. 

Heston, Edward L. Some Aspects of Government in Religious Communities. Jurist. 
January, 1950. 

Kelsen, Hans. El Derecho como objeto de la Ciencia del Derecho. Revista hie Faculiad 
de Derecho y Ciencias Sociales. April, 1950. 

Laubadère, André de. Domanialité Publique, Propriété Administrative et Affectation. 
Revue du Droit Public et de la Science Politique. Janvier-Mars, 1950. 

McDermott, Malcolm. Law and the Liberal Mind. Tennessee Law Review. February, 
1950. 

Northrop, F. 8. C. Underhill Moore’s Legal Science: Its Nature and Significance. Yale 
Law Journal. January, 1950. 

Rabel, Ernst. Private Laws of Western Civilization, Parts III-V. Louisiana Law Re- 
view. March and June, 1950. 

Radin, Max. Natural Law and Natural Rights. Yale Law Journal. January, 1950. 

Roelker, Edward. The Strict Interpretation of Law. Jurist. January, 1950. 

Starosolsky, George V. Basie Principles i Soviet Criminal Law. North Carolina Law 
Review. June, 1950. 

Walter, E. Victor. Legal Ecology of Rooh Pound. Miami Law Quarterly. February, 
1950. 


Miscellaneous 


Bartoli, Henri. La Méthode Marxiste. Revue d'Economie Politique. Janvier-Février, 
1950. 

Conant, James B., Science and Politics in the Twentieth Century. Foreign Affairs. 
January, 1950. 

Hopper, Rex D. The Revolutionary Process. A Frame of Reference for the Study of 
Revolutionary Movements. Social Forces. Mareh, 1950. 

Kecskemeti, Paul, Ideology and Class Consciousness. Modern Review. January, 1950. 
. Totalitarian Communications as a Means of Control: A Note on the Sociology 
of Propaganda. Public Opinion Quarterly. Summer, 1950. 
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Kendall, M. G. The Statistical Approach. Economica. May, 1950. 

King, Robert W. Whither the Technological State? Political Science Quarterly. March, 
1950. 

Philip, Kjeld. Social Legislation and Political Power. Zeitschrift fur die gesamte Staats- 
wissenschaft. 106. Band, 1. Heft, 1950. 

Summers, H. F. The Idea of Responsibility in Government. Public Administration. 
Summer, 1950. 

Woodward, Julian L. Polling Methodology: Present State and Future Prospects. 
International Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research. Spring, 1950. 

Wootton, Barbara. Terminology in the Social Sciences. International Social Science 
Bulletin. Spring, 1950. 


Note on Periodical Literature in Political Science 


The articles listed in this issue of the Review appeared in over 200 periodicals during 
the period from January to June, 1950. A large majority of these periodicals are indexed 
more completely, and in part more currently, in the Public Affairs Information Service 
and the Index to Legal Periodicals. Additional ones are indexed in the International In- 
dex and Readers’ Guide. The monthly Psychological Abstracts, which covers over 450 
journals, contains references to much significant current writing in the psychological 
Journals which are not normally covered in “political science” bibliographies. The most 
complete general index of periodicals in the social sciences is printed by the Fondation 
Nationale des Sciences Politiques, Bulletin Analytique de Documentation Politique, Econo- 
mique et Sociale Contemporaine, which covers over 800 journals and reviews. (See printed 
and inserted supplement to issue No. 6, 1949, for complete list.) The United Nations 
Library, Monthly Lisi of Selected Articles, has a somewhat more restricted coverage. Both 
of these last two mentioned publications provide indexes, among others, for many of the 
European social science journals, Certain bibliographical services for special fields of 
political science in this country include the periodical literature. Examples are the weekly 
“Recent Publications on Governmental Problems,” published by the Joint Reference 
Library of 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago, Illinois, and the “Periodical Literature of 
International Law and Relations” which appears in each quarterly issue of the American 
Journal of International Law. The periodical literature of a number of foreign countries is 
conveniently indexed in one form or another. To take two of the areas of special interest 
at the present time, German journals are indexed in Deutsche Nationalbibliographie 
(Reihe B, ‘‘Neuererscheinungen ausserhalb des Buchhandels”); Russian journals avail- 
able in this country are indexed in the “Periodicals” section of the Library of Congress’ 
Monthly List of Russian Accessions, and a selection of articles about Soviet Russia is 
included in Soviet Bibliography, which is compiled by the Division of Library and Refer- 
ence Service of the State Department. Everett S. Brown’s recently published Afanual of 
Government Publications (New York, 1950) contains numerous helpful suggestions regard- 
ing bibliographies, including periodical literature for both the United States and foreign 
countries. 
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AGUILERA, Francisco AND SHELBY, CHARMION (Ds.). Handbook of Latin American 
Studies; 1946, No. 12. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1949. Pp. 364. $8.50. 

Arreserry, GEORGE C., AUBLE, Jonn L., Hunt, Ever F., Masrxo, PETER, JR. Introduc- 
tion to Social Science; A Survey of Social Problems. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1950. Pp. 819. $5.00. 

Bennett, M, K. International Commodity Stockpiling as an Economic Stabilizer. Stanford: 
Food Research Institute, Stanford University Press. 1949. Pp. 205. $3.00. 

Brera, L. S., TITELBAUM, OLGA ADLER (TRANSLATOR). Natural Regions of the U.S.S.R. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1950. Pp. 436. $10.00. 

Bibliography of Thomas Reed Powell. Cambridge: Privately printed by a group of his 
friends. 1949, Pp. 49. 

Buacx, C. E. anb Heumrercu, E. C. Twentieth Century Europe; A History. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1950. Pp. 910. $7.50. 

Boousen, Franx M. (ep. & comp.). Directory of University and College Criminology Pro- 
grams. Fresno, California: Prepared for the Society for the Advancement of Criminol- 
ogy. 1950. Pp. 78. 

Bowe, Joun. The Unity of European History; A Political and Cultural Survey. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1949. Pp. 383. $4.00. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE Unirep Status. The United Nations and World Govern- 
ment. Washington, D.C.: 1950. Pp. 50. $.25. 

CHAMBERS, Franx P. This Age of Conflict; A Contemporary World History, 1914 to the 
Present. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. Revised edition. 1950. Pp. 932. 
$6.50. 

CIBULKA, Axors. All This Could Happen Only to an Engineer. Highlands, Texas: Published 

by the author. 1950. Pp. 237. $4.50. 

Davis, JEROME. Character Assassination. New York: Philosophical Library. 1950. Pp. 
259. $3.00. 

Dawson, Joan P. Democracy under the Marshall Plan; A Lecture Delivered at the Ohio 
State University. Columbus: Ohio State University. 1949. Pp. 26. 

~ DENNETT, DANIEL C. Conversion and the Poll Tax in Early Islam. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1950. Pp. 186. $2.50. 

Derry, T. K. and Jarman, T. L. The European World; 1870-1946. London: G. Bell and 
Sons, Ltd. 1950. Pp. 452. $5.00. 

Farson, Neaury. Last Chance in Africa. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
1950. Pp. 381. $5.00. 

GALBRAITH, J. K. America and Western Europe. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 159. New 
York: Public Affairs Committee. 1950. Pp. 32. $.20. 

GatzkE, Hans W. Germany's Drive to the West. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1950. 
Pp. 316. $5.00. 7 

Henpricxs, Henry G. (comr.). Masterpieces in Economics. El Paso, Texas: Guynes Print- 
ing Co. 1950. Pp. 102. $1.25. 

HESCHEL, ABRAHAM J. The Earth is the Lord’s; The Inner World of the Jew in East Europe. 
New York: Henry Schuman. 1950. Pp. 109. $2.50. 

Hoimes, Vera Brown. A History of the Americas; From Discovery to Nationhood. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company. 1950. Pp. 609. $5.00. 

Huxiey, Juran. Heredity; East and West. New York: Henry Schuman. 1949. Pp. 246. 
$3.00. 

Javirs, BENJAMIN A. Peace by Investment. New York: Funk and Wagnalls Company in 
association with United Nations World. 1950. Pp. 242. $3.50. 
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University Press. 1950. Pp. 101. $2.00. 
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$2.75. 
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ton: Survey of the Legal Profession. 1949. Pp. 62. 
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and Public Policy. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. Second edition. 1950. Pp. 727. 
$5.00. 

Racxow, Feix. Combating Discrimination in Employment in New York State. New 
York: New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University. 
1949. Pp. 52. 

ReingarptT, Kurt F. Germany; 2000 Years. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company. 
1950. Pp. 765. $8.50. 

RUSSELL, Henry N., Knorr, Apotex, Sxorweui, James T., Luckey, Greoren P. 
Time and Its Mysteries; Series III of Four Lectures Given on the James Arthur Foun- 
dation. New York: New York University Press. 1949. Pp. 126. $3.00. 

SCHONBAR, ALBERT. Bitter Wine. New York: The Exposition Press. 1950. Pp. 136. $2.50. 

SEIDENBERG, Jacos. Negroes in the Work Group. New York: New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University. 1950. Pp. 48. 

Soroxin, Pirraim A. Aliruistic Love: A Study of American “Good Neighbors” and Christian 
Saints. Boston: The Beacon Press. 1950. Pp. 253. $3.00. 

STEUBEN, JOHN. Sirike Strategy. New York: Gaer Associates, Inc. 1950. Pp. 320. $3.00. 

Syracuse UNIVERSITY. The Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs. 
New York: Syracuse University. 1949. Pp. 186. 

Tarr, Donan R. Criminology; A Cultural Interpretation. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Revised edition. 1950. Pp. 704. $5.50. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Report of Executive Committee 


The President of the Association, acting on the advice of the Executive 
Committee and in accordance with the recommendations of the Washington 
Office Committee, has appointed Professor Edward H. Litchfield of Cornell Uni- 
versity as the Director of the Washington office of the Association. Dr. Litch- 
field served for four years as Director of Civil Affairs in Germany under General 
Clay and was a member of the American delegation to the Moscow and London 
Conferences of the Council of Foreign Ministers. 

The Executive Committee decided that the original appointment should 
be made for one year during which the Washington office should be set up and 
its policies and procedures established. Dr. Litchfield will continue his work 
at Cornell while undertaking the duties of the Directorship of the Washington 
office. Arrangements have been made for appropriate office space in the new 
quarters of the American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. It is planned to open the Association’s office in - 
Washington early in October and to transfer the records from Columbus at that 
time. There will be no consolidation of the editorial offices and the executive 
offices. THE AMERICAN POLITICAL Science Review will continue to be edited 
by Taylor Cole at Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. 

The Carnegie Corporation has made a second grant of $10,000 for the promo- 
tion of the general purposes of the Association. The Executive Committee has 
determined that this grant will be spread over a two-year period to supplement 
the budget otherwise available for the support of the Washington office. 


In order to provide for the expenses of operating the Association, including 
the new services which are planned for the membership, the members of the 
Association at the business meeting held at the Roosevelt Hotel in New York 
City on December 30, 1949, made certain changes in the schedule of dues pay- 
ments to be required of all members beginning January 1, 1951. The new 
schedule of dues is as follows: 


Regülar Members ec then tse Fda oo cite how a hee eae $ 10.00 
Associate Members is :i5 orationi riri wees eae Ve eta eae ewe ees 4.00 
Subscribers to the REVIEW: <6 osox6 peak 6 take Sua e eae eeeeeeesaend 6.60 
Family members. ess iid pd Geant ace baie trices DUNG Su a Ewe eae Kee oe 2.00 


Life-Members (payable i in not to exceed 10 annual payments of$25 each). 250.00 


Bills at the above rates for the 1951 dues will be mailed to all members in 
September, 1950. 


The attention of all members of the Association is invited to the provision of 
Article9 of the constitution, which provides that “all resolutions shall be referreg 
to the Council for its recommendation before submission to the vote of the 
Association at its annual business meeting. Notice of this provision shall be 
given to the members of the Association in advance of the annual meeting.” 
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The meeting of the Council of the Association will be held at the Mayflower 
Hotel in Washington, D. C., beginning at 9 a.m., on December 27, 1950. Reso- 
lutions for consideration at this meeting should be in the hands of the secretary- 
treasurer before the day of the meeting. They may be addressed to him either 
at 100 University Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio, or in care 
of the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


The annual meeting of the Association in 1951 will be held in San Francisco, 
California, on August 29-31. The Executive Council meeting will be held on 
August 28. Headquarters will be at the Fairmont Hotel. 

In 1952 the annual meeting will be held in Buffalo, New York, on August 
26-28, with headquarters at the Statler Hotel. The Executive Council will 
meet on August 25. 


Report of Nominating Committee for 1951 


At the coming meeting of the American Political Science Association to be 
held in Washington, D. C., the Committee on Nominations (Thomas S. Bar- 
clay, Stanford University, Chairman) will propose the following officers for 
1951: President-Elect,* Philip C. Jessup (Columbia University); Vice-Presi- 
dents, Paul H. Appleby (Syracuse University), J. Alton Burdine (University 
of Texas), and George B. Galloway (Library of Congress); members of the 
Executive Council for two years, M. Margaret Ball (Wellesley College), 
Wilfred E. Binkley (Ohio Northern University), Royden J. Dangerfield (Uni- 
versity of Illinois), Ray F. Harvey (New York University), Alpheus T. Mason 
(Princeton University), James L. McCamy (University of Wisconsin), Roy V. 
Peel (Bureau of the Census), Edward W. Weidner (Michigan State College). 


Report of Program Committee 


In preparing the program for the 46th Annual Meeting of the Association 
to be held in Washington, D. C., December 28, 29 and 30, 1950, the Program 
Committee was faced with certain inescapable limitations. Because of the size 
of the Association membership and the anticipated attendance at the forth- 
coming meeting, two Washington Hotels, the Mayflower and the Statler will be 
used. Rooms of adequate seating capacity in these two hotels also imposed a 
restriction on the number of simultaneous sessions possible. 

In planning the program, the Committee has taken account of a great many 
comments coming from members of the Association concerning last year’s pro- 
gram, together with suggestions for this year’s program. The Committee has 
recognized from the start that, due to many factors well known to the member- 


* Under the amended Constitution of the Association, only the President-Elect for 
1951 is nominated by the Nominating Committee. Professor Peter H. Odegard, who was 
elected President-Elect for 1950 at the December, 1949, meeting of the Association, will 
serve as President in 1951. The President-Hlect for 1951, who will be chosen at the Decem- 
ber, 1950, meeting, will serve as President of the Association in 1952. 
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ship, any program will represent a compromise, satisfying to some but certainly 
not to all of the members who attend. 

Several working ideas have formed the basis for the Committee’s decisions 
on the structure of the program. First, although the number of round tables 
and section meetings is less than half of those scheduled in New York last year, 
the Committee believes the principal substantive fields and main interests of ° 
the membership will be covered. Second, the Program Committee is utilizing 
the standing committees of the Association, in so far as possible, for assistance 
in developing round tables or section meetings in the fields of their competence. 
Third, the Committee believes that the opening general session and two general 
luncheon meetings will provide the members with ample opportunity to hear 
significant speakers. Fourth, the Committee approved a suggestion coming 
from a number of members for a series of simultaneous sessions on the second 
evening on the general subject, ‘Issues Before the Congress.” It is hoped that 
these sessions will produce lively debate and provide a rewarding stimulus for 
those who come to Washington. Fifth, and finally, there was a division of 
opinion as to whether round table and section meetings should continue through 
Saturday afternoon. In view of certain obvious limitations, it was decided to 
hold the annual business meeting on the second afternoon and to close ane 
annual meeting of the Association after luncheon on Saturday. 

At this early date, it has not been possible to list specific topics and the 
names of participants. These will appear in the final program. It will be noted, 
however, that the general fields to be covered by round table and section meet- 
ings are listed, together with their location in one of the two hotels reserved for 
the Association meeting. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


Preliminary Program Schedule 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28 


8:30-10:30 a.m. Registration—Mayflower and Statler Hotels 
10:30-12:00 Opening General Session—Mayflower Hotel Ballroom 
(Speakers and topics to be announced) 
12:45- 2:45 p.m. General Luncheon—Mayflower Hotel Ballroom 
(Speaker and topic to be announced) 
3:15- 5:15 p.m. Round Tables and Section Meetings 
(General subject fields are listed—specific topics and participants 
to be announced later) 


1. Political Theory (1st session) Statler Hotel 
' 2. Public Administration (1st session) Statler Hotel 
3. State and Local Government (1st session) Statler Hotel 
4. American Legislatures (1st session) Statler Hotel 
5. Science and Technology (Singlé session) - Mayflower Hotel 
6. Citizen Participation in Government (Single session) Mayflower Hotel 
7. Research in Political Science (1st session) Mayflower Hotel 
8:45 p.m. Presidential Address and Presentation 
of Awards . Statler Hotel Ballroom 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29 
9:30-11:30 a.m. Round Tables and Section Meetings 


8. Political Theory (2nd session) Statler Hotel 
9. State and Local Government (2nd session) Statler Hotel 
10. Political Parties and Elections (1st session) Statler Hotel 
11. American Legislatures (2nd session) Statler Hotel 
12. International Relations (1st session) Mayflower Hotel 
13. Comparative Government (ist session) Mayflower Hotel 
14. Research in Political Science (2nd session) Mayflower Hotel 
12:15- 2:15 General Luncheon Mayflower Hotel Ballroom 


(Speaker and topic to be announced) 
2:30- 4:30 r.m. Round Tables and Section Meetings 


15. Political Theory (8rd session) Statler Hotel 

16. Publie Law (1st session) Statler Hotel 

17. Political Parties and Elections (2nd session) Statler Hotel 

18. Teaching Political Science (1st session) Statler Hotel 

19. International Relations (2nd session) Mayflower Hotel 

20. Comparative Government (2nd session) Mayflower Hotel 

21. Research in Political Science (8rd session) Mayflower Hotel 
4:45 p.m. Annual Business Meeting Statler Hotel Ballroom 


8:30 p.m. Special Evening Sessions—“Issues Before the Congress” 
(Speakers and topics to be announced) 


(1). Statler Hotel 
(2). Statler Hotel 
(3). - Mayflower Hotel 
(4). Mayflower Hotel 


SaTURDAY, DECEMBER 30 
9:45-11:45 Round Tables and Section Meetings 


22. Public Law (2nd session) Statler Hotel 
23. Political Parties and Elections (8rd session) Statler Hotel 
24. Public Administration (2nd session) Statler Hotel 
25. Teaching Political Science (2nd session) Statler Hotel 
26. International Relations (3rd session) Mayflower Hotel 
27. Comparative Government (3rd session) Mayflower Hotel 
28. Labor-Management Problems (Single session) Mayflower Hotel 


12:30 p.m. Special Luncheons and/or Meetings with other Associations 
(Programs to be announced) 
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FOREWORD 


This is the proper place to answer four questions: What is the purpose 
of this publication? What is its thesis? How were its conclusions arrived 
at? And on whose authority are they offered? 

The purpose of this publication is to bring about fuller public appre- 
ciation of a basic weakness in the American two-party system. In other 
words, this is not a research document aimed at professional readers 
only. It seeks the attention of every one interested in politics. It is 
therefore written without regard for the customary form in which 
scholars present their scientific findings. It does not line up and evaluate 
every pertinent fact. It sums up the main facts. 

At the same time, this publication is a summation of professional 
knowledge. Its authors are students of politics. Each has previously 
examined in separate studies various aspects of the broad subject here 
discussed. Although this is a summation of knowledge, it rests on the 
results of scientific analysis that have come from the research activity 
of a great number of specialists. 

Of course, if the American two-party system suffers from a basic 
weakness, the most important thing is effective remedy. Remedy re- 
quires not only understanding of the ailment but also willingness to 
try a likely cure. Both understanding and willingness, in turn, must be 
fairly widespread. It is not enough for a few people to know about ail- 
ment and cure. Before action has a chance, knowledge must first become 
sufficiently common. The character of this publication is explained by 
the conviction of its authors that the weakness of the American two- 
party system can be overcome as soon as a substantial part of the elec- 
torate wants it overcome. Hence it is essential to reach the ears of many 
citizens. 

And the thesis? It can be put quite briefly. Historical and other fac- 
tors have caused the American two-party system to operate as two 
loose associations of state and local organizations, with very little na- 
tional machinery and very little national cohesion. As a result, either 
major party, when in power, is ill-equipped to organize its members in 
the legislative and the executive branches into a government held 
together and guided by the party program. Party responsibility at the 
polls thus tends to vanish. This is a very serious matter, for it affects 
the very heartbeat of American democracy. It also poses grave problems 
of domestic and foreign policy inan era when it is no longer safe for the 
nation to deal piecemeal with issues that can be disposed of only on the 
basis of coherent programs. 
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Can anything be done about it? Yes, : a- i-good . many y ha can 6 done. 


about it. In presenting suggestions, however, this publication: ‘confines bys 
itself to showing concrete lines of approach. Its authors: do not believe -~ 


in panaceas. Nor do they believe that organizational ‘dnd: procedural © - 
rearrangements by themselves work lasting changes. Real change comes: 
. from an appreciation of its need, by ordinary citizens as well as by politi- 
cal leaders. Such proposals for readjustment of the party machinery as 
are offered here are meant to meet the perfectly sensible complaint that 
purely negative criticism is of little use. 

In arriving at the conclusions embodied in this publication, its authors 
have relied upon the methods of analysis they are familiar with through 
their training and work as political scientists. Though scientific knowl- 
edge about the American party system is by no means complete, it was 
found practicable here to build upon available data and insights. The 
most important thing appeared to be to present the available knowl- 
edge in the perspective of its principal inferences. 

To this end, the authors, working together over almost fous years as 
the Committee on Political Parties of the American Political Science 
Association, have gathered ideas and information in various ways. 
They have written and exchanged a considerable number of profes- 
sional papers and memoranda, on individual parts of the large subject 
before them. They have sought and obtained professional contributions 
and recommendations from other political scientists with specialized 
knowledge. They have consulted with many people engaged practically 
in different segments of the political process, both individually and in 
special sessions as far apart as New York and Seattle. And they have 
held open and closed meetings for the purpose of joint consideration of 
difficult problems and crystallization of conclusions. A conscientious 
effort has been made to get hold of every strand of thinking on the 
American two-party system. 

In approaching its task in this way, the Committee on Political Par- 
ties was necessarily influenced by the degree of financial support it was 
able to secure for its activity. Initially, it had been hoped to obtain 
funds for an extensive fresh study of a subject as: vital to democratic 
government as the party system. These hopes proved futile. As a result, 
the Committee on Political Parties had to live on a shoestring. The * 
American Political Science Association made available a sum of money, 
which covered the larger part of the Committee’s travel and duplicating 
costs. Without this grant the Committee could hardly have begun to 
take up its work. Even so some of the essential costs had to be met out 
of the pockets of individual members and to some extent by the insti- 
tutions they are serving. 
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This publication has gone through several stages and more than one 
draft. A fairly complete preliminary draft, based upon the work done 
during the preceding years, was finally developed in the spring of 1950. 
The preliminary draft was circulated widely among men and women 
whose knowledge of the political process the Committee was eager to 
bring to bear upon the emerging report. These included members of 
Congress, staff assistants to legislators, civic leaders, legislative repre- 
sentatives of interest groups, members of the press, officers and staff 
aides in the executive agencies, experts associated with private research 
foundations and teachers of political science. The preliminary draft 
was also taken up with the National Committees of the two major par- 
ties. 

Valuable comments on the preliminary draft were received formally 
and informally from various party officials as well as from individual 
members of Congress. Congressman Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Minority 
Leader of the House of Representatives, was especially generous in 
giving the Committee the benefit of his great experience. The Com- 
mittee owes a similar debt to members of the staff of the President. 

A complete list of all those to whom the Committee is indebted for 
counsel and criticism in improving the preliminary draft would take 
much space. Here it must suffice to name only some of those who 
have been particularly helpful. They include: William Anderson, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Stephen K. Bailey, Wesleyan University; Louis 
Bean, Department of Agriculture; Donald C. Blaisdell, Department of 
State; Richard 8. Childs, National Municipal League; Kenneth Cole- 
grove, Northwestern University; Edwin A. Cottrell, Haynes Founda- 
tion; Frederick M. Davenport, Federal Personnel Council; John A. 
Davis, Lincoln University; H. Schuyler Foster, Department of State; 
George B. Galloway, Library of Congress; Joseph P. Harris, University 
of California; Arthur N. Holcombe, Harvard University; Avery Leiser- 
son, University of Chicago; Norton E. Long, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity; Lewis Meriam, Brookings Institution; Charles E. Merriam, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Harold W. Metz, Brookings Institution; Don K. 
Price, Public Administration Clearing House; Floyd M. Riddick, Con- 
gressional Daily Digest; Lloyd M. Short, University of Minnesota; 
Harold Stein, Committee on Public Administration Cases; and John 
A. Vieg, Pomona College. 

The Committee owes a special debt of gratitude to James K. Pollock, 
University of Michigan, and Peter H. Odegard, University of California, 
for their strong support of the? Committee’s work as President and 
President-Elect, respectively, of the American Political Science Associ- 
ation. Thanks are also due Taylor Cole, Duke University, who as Man- 
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aging Editor of the AMERICAN PouiticaL Screnck Review undertook 
to have this report printed and distributed as a supplement to the fall 
issue. 

Finally, whose voice is heard in this publication? Its conclusions stand. 
solely on the professional judgment of the members of the Committee on 
Political Parties. The American Political Science Association, with its 
large membership, does not put itself on record as a body behind findings 
agreed upon among groups of political scientists, including its own com- 
mittees. The American Political Science Association, through its chosen 
organs, has approved the publication of this report as the work of its 
Committee on Political Parties. Such approval means no formal endorse: 
ment of the substance of the report. 

And who are the members of the Committee on Political Parties? 
They are: Thomas S. Barclay, Stanford University; Clarence A. Berdahl, 
University of Ilinois; Hugh A. Bone, University of Washington; 
Franklin L. Burdette, University of Maryland; Paul T. David, Brook- 
ings Institution; Merle Fainsod, Harvard University; Bertram M. Gross, 
Council of Economic Advisers; E. Allen Helms, Ohio State University; 
E. M. Kirkpatrick, Department of State; John W. Lederle, University 
of Michigan; Fritz Morstein Marx, American University; Louise 
Overacker, Wellesley College; Howard Penniman, Department of State; 
Kirk H. Porter, State University of Iowa; J.B. Shannon, University of 
Kentucky; and E. E. Schattschneider, Wesleyan University, as chair- 
man. 

The drafting committee was composed of: Clarence A. Berdahl, 
Bertram M. Gross, Louise Overacker, E. E. Schattschneider, and 
Fritz Morstein Marx, as chairman. 

How does a committee of this kind get under way? To make a long 
story short, the Committee on Political Parties was organized on the 
model of an earlier committee of the American Political Science Associ- 
ation, the Committee on Congress. This committee, under the chairman- 
ship of George B. Galloway, had made a large and widely acknowl- 
edged contribution toward the strengthening of Congress and the pass- 
age in 1946 of the Legislative Reorganization Act. On the other hand, 
the efforts of the Committee on Congress had dealt only indirectly with 
the party system. It was therefore logical to raise the question of further 
ways and means of increasing the Federal Government’s capacity for . 
coping effectively with the momentous problems of our times. The 
more thought was given to this question, the clearer became the pivotal 
character of the party system. n 

On the strength of these considerations, the American Political Science 
Association created the Committee on Political Parties at its annual 
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meeting in Cleveland in December, 1946. From the outset, however, 
it was made quite explicit that the new committee should center its 
attention on the condition and improvement of national party organi- 
zation. This emphasis has governed the work of the Committee from 
its inception. The same emphasis is manifest in the Committee’s report. 

In presenting this report, the Committee on Political Parties is im- 
pressed with its own limitations, with the areas that have remained 
inadequately illuminated, and with the rich opportunities for research 
that challenge the imagination of the student of political parties. It is 
gratifying that the work of the Committee has not only aroused much 
new interest but also proved useful as a stepping stone for several recent 
contributions to the literature on the American party system. Nothing 
would be more satisfying to the whole committee membership than to 
know that its report has served as a starting point for constructive public 
debate, creative political action, and more intensive scientific studies. 


August, 1950 
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SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND PROPOSALS 


Part I. Tas NEED ror GREATER PARTY RESPONSIBILITY 


1. The Role of the Political Parties 


1. The Parties and Public Policy. Popular government in a nation of 
more than 150 million people requires political parties which provide 
the electorate with a proper range of choice between alternatives of 
action. In order to keep the parties apart, one must consider the rela- 
tions between each and public policy. The reasons for the growing 
emphasis on public policy in party politics are to be found, above all, 
in the very operations of modern government. 

2. The New Importance of Program. The crux of public affairs lies in 
the necessity for more effective formulation of general policies and pro- 
grams and for better integration of all of the far-flung activities of mod- 
ern government. It is in terms of party programs that political leaders 
can attempt to consolidate public attitudes toward the work plans of 
government. 

3. The Potentialities of the Party System. The potentialities of the two- 
party system are suggested, on the one hand, by the fact that for all 
practical purposes the major parties monopolize elections; and, on the 
other, by the fact that both parties have in the past managed to adapt 
themselves to the demands made upon them by external necessities. 
It is good practical politics to reconsider party organization in the light 
of the changing conditions of politics. Happily such an effort entails an 
application of ideas about the party system that are no longer unfamiliar. 


2. What Kind of Party System Is Needed? 


The party system that is needed must be democratic, responsible 
and effective. 


J. A Stronger Two-party System 


1. The Need for an Effective Party System. An effective party system 
requires, first, that the parties are able to bring forth programs to which 
they commit themselves and, second, that the parties possess sufficient 
internal cohesion to carry out these programs. Such a degree of unity 
within the parties cannot be brought about without party procedures 
that give a large body of people an opportunity to share in the develop- 
ment of the party program. | 

2. The Need for an Effective Opposition Party. The fundamental 
requirement of accountability is a two-party system in which the oppo- 
sition party acts as the critic of the party in power, developing, defining 
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and presenting the policy alternatives which are necessary for a true 
choice in reaching public decisions. The opposition most conducive 
to responsible government is an organized party opposition. 


II. Better Integrated Parties 


1. The Need for a Party System with Greater Resistance to Pressure. 
There is little to suggest that the phenomenal growth of interest organi- 
zations in recent decades has come to its end. The whole development ` 
makes necessary a reinforced party system that can cope with the mul- 
tiplied organized pressures. Compromise among interests is compatible 
with the aims of a free society only when the terms of reference reflect 
an openly acknowledged concept of the public interest. 

2. The Need for a Party System with Sufficient Party Loyaliy. Needed 
clarification of party policy will not cause the parties to differ more 
fundamentally or more sharply than they have in the past. Nor is it to 
be assumed that increasing concern. with their programs will cause the 
parties to erect between themselves an ideological wall. Parties have the 
right and the duty to announce the terms to govern participation in the 
common enterprise. The emphasis in all consideration of party discipline 
must be on positive measures to create a strong and: general agreement 
on policies. A basis for party cohesion in Congress will be established as 
soon as the parties interest themselves sufficiently in their congressional ` 
candidates to set up strong and active campaign organizations in the 
constituencies. 


III. More Responsible Parties 


1. The Need for Parties Responsible to the Public. Party responsibility 
means the responsibility of both parties to the general public, as en- 
forced in elections. Party responsibility to the public, enforced in elec- 
tions, implies that there be more than one party, for the public can hold 
a party responsible only if it has a choice. As a means of achieving re- 
sponsibility, the clarification of party policy also tends to keep public 
debate on a more realistic level, restraining the inclination of party 
spokesmen to make unsubstantiated statements and charges. 

2. The Need for Parties Responsible to Their Members. Party responsi- 
bility includes also the responsibility of party leaders to the party 
membership, as enforced in primaries, caucuses and conventions. The 
external and the internal kinds of party responsibility need not conflict. 
Intraparty conflict will be minimized if it is generally recognized that 
national, state and local party leaders have a common responsibility 
to the party membership. National party leaders have a legitimate inter- 
est in the nomination of congressional candidates, 
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3. The Inadequacy of the Existing Party System 
I. Beginning Transition 


1. Change and Self-examination. Marked changes in the structure 
and processes of American society have necessarily affected the party 
system. The prevailing climate of self-examination as well as the current 
tendencies toward change in the party system®give point to inquiries 
like that represented by our report. 

2. Burden of the Past. Formal party organization in its main features 
is still substantially what it was before the Civil War. Under these 
circumstances the main trends of American politics have tended to out- 
flank the party system. 


II. Some Basic Problems 


1. The Federal Basis. The two parties are organized on a federal basis. 
The national and state party organizations are largely independent of 
one another, without appreciable common approach to problems of 
party policy and strategy. The real issue is not over the federal form of 
organization but over the right balance of forces within this type of 
organization. A corollary of the kind of federalism now expressed in the 
party system is an excessive measure of internal separatism. 

2. The Location of Leadership. Party organization does not vest leader- 
ship of the party as a whole in either a single person or a committee. 
There is at present no central figure or organ which could claim authority 
to take up party problems, policies and strategy. 

3. The Ambiguity of Membership. No understandings or rules or 
criteria exist with respect to membership in a party. Those who suggest 
that elections should deal with personalities but not with programs sug- 
gest at the same time that party membership should mean nothing at 
all. 

IIT. Specific Deficiencies 


1. National Party Organs. The National Convention, as at present 
constituted and operated, is an unwieldy, unrepresentative and less 
than responsible body. The National Committee is seldom a generally 
influential body and much less a working body. House and Senate cam- 
paign committees do not always have a good working relationship with 
the National Committee. Although interest in questions of party policy 
has grown, the national party organs are not so constituted nor so coor- 
dinated as to make it simple for them to pay enough attention to these 
questions. l ° 

2. Party Platforms. Alternatives between the parties are defined so 
badly that it is often difficult to determine what the election has decided 
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even in broadest terms. The prevailing procedure for the writing and 
adoption of national party platforms is too hurried and too remote from 
the process by which actual decisions are made to command the re- 
spect of the whole party and the electorate. The platform should be the 
end product of a long search for a working agreement within the party. 

3. Intraparty Democracy. Too little consideration has been given to 
_ ways and means of bringing about a constructive relationship between 
the party and its members. In making the most of popular participa- 
tion, the performance of American parties is very unsatisfactory. 

4. Party Research. A party stands as much in need of research as does 
business enterprise or the government itself. 


4. New Demands upon Party Leadership 
I. The Nature of Modern Public Policy 


1. Broad Range of Policy. The expanding responsibilities of modern 
governnient have brought about so extensive an interlacing of govern- 
mental action with the country’s economic and social life that the need 
for coordinated and coherent programs, legislative as well as administra- 
tive, has become paramount. In a democracy no general program can 
be adopted and carried out without wide public support. 

2. Impact on the Public. In a predominantly industrial society, public 
policy tends to be widely inclusive, involving in its objectives and effects 
very large segments of the public or even the whole country. 

3. Governmental Program Machinery. On the side of government, in 
the administrative and the legislative spheres, the twin needs for pro- 
gram formulation and for program machinery have long been recog- - 
nized. The governmental advance toward program formulation needs 
now to be paralleled in the political sphere proper—above all, in the 
party system. 


II. Rise of Nation-wide Policy Issues 


1. An Historic Trend. The changes in the nature and scope of public 
policy are the result of changes in the social structure and in the 
economy of the United States. 

2. Past and. Present Factors. There has been in recent decades a con- 
tinuing decline of sectionalism. Party organization designed to deal with 
the increasing volume of national issues must give wide range to the 
national party leadership. 

3. New Interest Groups in Politics. The economic and social factors 
that have reduced the weight of sectionalism have also resulted in the 
development of a new type of interest groups, built upon large member- 
ship. To a much greater extent than in the past, they operate as if they 
were auxiliary organizations of, one or the other party. 
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5. The Question of Constitutional Amendment 


1. A Cabinet System? A responsible cabinet system makes the leaders 
of the majority collectively accountable for the conduct of the govern- 
ment. Ds 

2. Strong Parties as a Condition. To amend the Constitution in order 
to create a responsible cabinet system is not a practicable way of getting 
more effective parties. 

3. Adaptation Within the Constitution. The parties can do much to 
adapt the usages under the Constitution to their purposes. 


Part Il. PROPOSALS ror PARTY RESPONSIBILITY 


6. National Party Organization 
I. Principal Party Bodies 


1. The National Convention. We assume its continuation as the prin- 
cipal representative and deliberative organ of the party. The convention 
should meet at least biennially, with easy provision for special meetings. 
It should also cease to be a delegate convention of unwieldy size. 

2. The National Committee. It is highly desirable for the National 
Convention to reassert its authority over the National Committee 
through a more active participation in the final selection of the com- 
mittee membership. It is also desirable that the members of the National 
Committee reflect the actual strength of the party within the areas 
they represent. 

3. The Party Council. We propose a Party Council of 50 members. 
Such a Party Council should consider and settle the larger problems of 
party management, within limits prescribed by the National Conven- 
tion; propose a preliminary draft of the party platform to the National 
Convention; interpret the platform in relation to current problems; 
choose for the National Convention the group of party leaders outside 
the party organizations; consider and make recommendations to appro- 
priate party organs in respect to congressional candidates; and make 
recommendations to the National Convention, the National Committee 
or other appropriate party organs with respect to conspicuous depar- 
tures from general party decisions by state or local party organizations. 
In presidential years, the council would naturally become a place for 
the discussion of presidential candidacies, and might well perform the 
useful function of screening these candidacies in a preliminary way. 
Within this Party Council there might well be a smaller group of party 
advisers to serve as a party cabinet. 
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II. Intraparty Relationships 


1. State and Local Party Organizations. Organizational patterns of 
the parties are predicated on the assumption that a party committee is 
necessary for each electoral area. There is a growing dissatisfaction 
with the results of this system on the local level, especially the multi- 
plicity of organizations. An increasing number of state legislators are 
noting the breakdown or lack of party responsibility and discipline and 
the growth of internal separatism in state government. It is necessary 
for both parties to reexamine their purposes and functions in the light 
of the present-day environment, state and local, in which they 
operate. 

2. Relations between National, State and Local Organizations. Estab- 
lishment of a Party Council would do much to coordinate the different 
party organizations, and should be pressed with that objective in mind. 
Regional conferences held by both parties have clearly been fruitful. 
Regional party organizations should be encouraged. Local party organi- 
zations should be imbued with a stronger sense of loyalty to the entire 
party organization and feel their responsibility for promoting, the 
broader policies of the party. This can be done by fostering local party 
meetings, regularly and frequently held, perhaps monthly. The national 
organization may deal with conspicuous or continued disloyalty on the 
part of any state organization. Consideration should be given to the 
development of additional means of dealing with rebellious and disloyal 
state organizations. 

3. Headquarters and Staff. Both parties are now aware of the need 
to maintain permanent headquarters, with staff equipped for research 
and publicity. A beginning has been made, but much still remains to 
be done. Staff development at party headquarters provides the essential 
mechanism to enable each party to concern itself appropriately with its 
continuing responsibilities. 


7. Party Platforms 
I. Nature of the Platform 


1. Alternative Purposes. Should the party platform be a statement of 
general principles representing the permanent or long-range philosophy 
of the party? Or should it state the party’s position on immediate issues? 
Actually, the platform is usually made up of both the more permanent 
and the more fleeting elements. 

2. Interpretation of the Platform. As.a body representing the various 
parts of the party structure, the Party Council should be able to give 
authoritative and reasonably acceptable interpretations of the platform. 
| 8. National-state Platform Conflicts. What is needed is better coordi- 
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nation in the declaration of party principles. The Party Council would 
be the appropriate party agency to interpret the respective platforms 
and determine the right position in case of conflict. There is very little 
likelihood indeed for the Party Council to be inconsiderate of arguable 
claims of state autonomy. 

4. Binding Character. In spite of clear implications and express 
pledges, there has been much difference of opinion as to the exact bind- 
ing quality of a platform. All of this suggests the need for appropriate 
machinery, such as a Party Council, to interpret and apply the national 
program in respect to doubts or details. When that is done by way of 
authoritative and continuing statement, the party program should be 
considered generally binding. 


II. Problems of Platform-making 


1. Method of Formulating Party Platforms. Occasionally the state 
platforms are deliberately delayed until after the national platform has 
been adopted, in order to have a basis for conformity. Such practice is 
to be encouraged, and state legislation that prevents-it ought to be 
changed. A method of platform-making that is closely related to the 
congressional as well as to the presidential campaign must be developed, 
and with more direct participation by the party members of Congress. 

2. Improvement of Platforms and Platform-making. In both parties, 
the Platform Committee or a working part of it is now appointed some 
weeks in advance of the National Convention. The practice of holding 
public hearings on the policies to be incorporated into the platform has 
been fairly well established. This consultation is of importance, for it 
makes the parties aware of the interest in particular policies. 

3. Proposals. Party platforms should be formulated at least every 
two years. National platforms should emphasize general party principles 
and national issues. State and local platforms should be expected to 
conform to the national platform on matters of general party principle 
or on national policies. To achieve better machinery for platform- 
making, the Party Council, when set up, should prepare a tentative 
draft well in advance of the National Convention for the consideration 
of the appropriate convention committee and the convention itself. Lo- 
cal party meetings should be held for the discussion and consideration 
of platform proposals. 


8. Party Organization in Congress 
I. Introduction 
1. External Factors. A higher degree of party responsibility in Con- 


gress cannot be provided merely by actions taken within Congress. 
Nevertheless, action within Congress can be of decisive significance. 
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2. Continuous Evolution. The materials for responsible party opera- 
tions in Congress are already on hand. The key to progress lies in making 
a full-scale effort to use them. 


II. Tightening Up the Congressional Party Organization 


1. The Leaders. For more than ten years now the press has carried 
news about regular meetings between the President and the Big Four 
of Congress—the Speaker of the House, the Majority Leader of the 
House, the Vice President and the Majority Leader of the Senate, when 
the four are of the President’s party. It would be an error to attempt to 
supplant the relationship between the Big Four and the President by 
some new body. Whenever it becomes necessary for the President to 
meet with the leaders of both parties in Congress, it is a simple matter 
for the Big Four to be expanded to six or eight. In the public eye a 
party leader like these is a spokesman for his party as a whole. It is 
necessary that there be broad consultation throughout the national 
leadership of a party before a party leader is elected in either house. 

2. The Leadership Commiitees. We submit these proposals: In both 
the Senate and the House, the various leadership groups should be con- 
solidated into one truly effective and responsible leadership committee 
for each party. Each of these four committees should be responsible not 
only for submitting policy proposals to the party membership, but also 
for discharging certain functions with respect to the committee struc- 
ture and the legislative schedule. Each of the four committees should 
be selected or come up for a vote of confidence no less often than every 
two years. Occasion must be found reasonably often for the leadership 
committees of each party in the two houses to meet together. Further- 
more, the rival leadership committees in each house should meet together 
on a more regular basis. A case can also be made for the four leadership 
groups to meet on specific occasions. 

3. Caucuses or Conferences. More frequent meetings of the party 
membership in each house should be held. A binding caucus decision 
on legislative policy should be used primarily to carry out the party’s 
principles and program. When members of Congress disregard a caucus 
decision taken in furtherance of national party policy, they should ex- 
pect disapproval. The party leadership committees should be responsi- 
ble for calling more frequent caucuses or conferences and developing 
the agenda of points for discussion. 


III. Party Responsibility foy Committee Structure 


1. Selection of Committee Chairmen. It is not playing the game fairly 
for party members who oppose the commitments in their party’s plat- 
form to rely on seniorify to camry them into committee chairmanships, 
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Party leaders have compelling reason to prevent such a member from 
becoming chairman—and they are entirely free so to exert their influ- 
ence. The task of party leaders, when confronted with revolt on the part 
of committee chairmen, is not easy. Obviously problems of this sort must 
be handled in the electoral process itself as well as in the congressional 
arena. 

2. Assignment of Members to Committees. The slates of committee 
assignments should be drawn up by the party leadership committees 
and presented to the appropriate party caucuses for approval or mddifi- 
cation. There is nothing sound in having the party ratio on the commit- 
tees always correspond closely to the party ratio in the House itself. 
Committee assignments should be subjected to regular reexamination 
by the party caucus or conference with reasonable frequency. 

3. Committee Staff. Staff assistance should be available to minority 
as well as majority members of a committee whenever they want it. 
Where all committee staff is controlled by the majority, a change in 
power threatens continuity of service. 


IV. Party Responsibility for the Legislative Schedule 


1. The Need for Scheduling. Schedules should be openly explained 
on the floor in advance. No committee should be in charge of legislative 
scheduling except the party leadership committee. 

2. House Guidance of Legislative Traffic. A democratic approach would 
be to substitute open party control for control by the Rules Committee 
or individual chairmen. 

3. The Right to Vote in the Senate. The present cloture rule should be 
amended. The best rule is one that provides for majority cloture on all 
matters before the Senate. 


9. Political Participation 


Widespread political participation fosters responsibility as well as 
democratic control in the conduct of party affairs and the pursuit of 
party policies. A more responsible party system is intimately linked 
with the general level as well as the forms of political participation. 


I. Intraparty Democracy 


1. Party Membership. As stress is placed by the parties upon policy 
and the interrelationship of problems at various levels of government, 
association with a party should become more interesting and attractive 
to many who hold aloof today. e 

2. Machinery of Intraparty Democracy. If the National Convention is 
to serve as the grand assembly of the party, in which diverse viewpoints 
are compounded into a course of actien, it myst be nourished from 
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below. To this end local party groups are needed that meet frequently 
to discuss and initiate policy. 

3. Toward a New Concept of Party Membership. The existence of a 
national program, drafted at frequent intervals by a party convention 
both broadly representative and enjoying prestige, should make a great 
difference. It would prompt those who identify themselves as Republi- 
cans or Democrats to think in terms of support of that program, 
rather than in terms of personalities, patronage and local matters. 
Once machinery is established which gives the party member and his 
representative a share in framing the party’s objectives, once there are 
safeguards against internal dictation by a few in positions of influence, 
members and representatives will feel readier to assume an obligation 
to support the program. Membership defined in these terms does not 
ask for mindless discipline enforced from above. It generates self-disci- 
pline which stems from free identification with aims one helps to define. 


IJ. Nominating Procedures 


1. United States Senator and Representative. Nominations for United 
States Senator and Representative are governed largely by state laws 
that vary radically in their provisions. National regulation would 
overcome the disadvantages of so much variety. But one must face 
the practical objections to national regulation. The direct primary prob- 
ably can be adapted to the needs of parties unified in terms of national 
policy. The closed primary deserves preference because it is more readily 
compatible with the development of a responsible party system. The 
open primary tends to destroy the concept of membership as the basis 
of party organization. Cross filing is bound to obscure program differ- 
ences between the parties, and to eliminate any sense of real membership 
on the part of the rank and file. The Washington blanket primary cor- 
rupts the meaning of party even further by permitting voters at the 
same primary to roam at will among the parties. The formal or informal 
proposal of candidates by preprimary meetings of responsible party 
committees or party councils is a healthy development. Quite appro- 
priately the Party Council might become a testing ground for candidates 
for United States Senator or Representative. 

2. Presidential Nomination. In the National Convention, delegates 
representative of the party membership should be chosen by direct 
vote of the rank and file. The Party Council naturally would concern 
itself with platform plans and the relative claims of those who might be 
considered for presidential and vice presidental nominations. In time 
it may be feasible and desirable to substitute a direct, national presi- 
dential primary for the indirect procedure of the convention. 
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HI. Elections 


1. Election of the President. The present method of electing the 
President and Vice President fosters the blight of one-party monopoly 
and results in concentration of campaign artillery in pivotal industrial 
states where minority groups hold the balance of power. In the persistent 
agitation for change in the Electoral College system, stress should be 
placed both upon giving all sections of the country a real voice in elécting 
the President and the Vice President and upon developing a two-party 
system in present one-party areas. 

2. Term of Representative. It appears desirable to lengthen the term 
of Representatives to four years. 

3. Campaign Funds. Existing statutory limitations work toward a 
scattering of responsibility for the collecting of funds among a large 
number of independent party and nonparty committees. Repeal of 
these restrictions would make it possible for a national body to assume 
more responsibility in the field of party finance. The situation might þe 
improved in still another way by giving a specified measure of govern- 
ment assistance to the parties. Everything that makes the party system 
more meaningful to all voters leads incidentally to a broadening of the 
base of financial support of the parties. ES 

4, Apportionment and Redistricting. It is time to insist upon congres- 
sional districts approximately equal in population. 


IV. Barriers to Voting 


1. Registration. The system of permanent registration should be 
extended. Properly qualified newcomers to an area should be permitted 
to register and vote without undue delay. 

2. Access to the Polls. Legislation establishing National Election Day 
would in all probability bring to the polls large numbers of people who 
would otherwise never come. Holding elections on Saturdays or Sun- 
days would probably also help to increase the size of the vote. Ade- 
quate voting time should be provided by opening the booths in the earlier 
morning hours and keeping them open into the late evening hours. 
There is room for much elaboration in laws governing absentee balloting. 

3. Undemocratic Limitations. Intentionally limiting devices should be 
overcome by a combination of legal change and educational efforts. 
Action is indicated to extend the suffrage to the inhabitants of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

4. The Short Ballot. Adoptionsof the short ballot would concentrate 
choice on contests with program implications and thus shift attention 
toward issues rather than personalities. 
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10. Research on Political Parties 
I. Basic Facts and Figures 


1. Election Statistics. We propose the publication of an election year- 
book by the Bureau of the Census. The arrangement of the yearbook 
should probably be by states. In addition, a summary booklet for presi- 
dential and congressional elections should be issued. 

2. Party Activities. Compilation and regular publication of niora 
tion on party activities are no less urgently needed. 

3. Compilation of Party Regulations. A third task is the collection of | 
all major regulations relating to national parties and elections. 


II. More Research by the Parties 


1. Party Research Staffs. What is needed is a stronger full-time re- 
search organization adequately financed and working on a year-in, 
year-out basis. 

2. Areas of Work. There are two fields of research that should always 
be of immediate interest to the national organization of every party. 
The first is the analysis of voting trends and voting behavior. A second 
research field is analysis of proposals dealing with changes in election 
methods. 

III. More Studies of the Parties 


1. Types of Research Needed. In a field in which much still remains 
to be done, specific priorities have little meaning. The basic need is for 
a combination of creative hypotheses and-realistic investigations. 

2. Professors and Politics. The character of political research cannot 
be dissociated from the general approach of academic institutions to 
politics as a whole. Increased faculty participation in political affairs 
would mean more practical, realistic and useful teaching as well as 
research in the field of political parties. 

3. Role of Research Foundations. The private foundations should 
actively solicit new ideas and proposals for research on political parties. 

4. Role of American Political Science Association. The presentation 
of this report is but one instance of the interest shown in the subject 
of political parties by the American Political Science Association. In 
making specific suggestions for the kinds of research projects that today 
appear most promising in this field, the Association could exert a fur- 
ther welcome influence. 


Part III. Tue PROSPECT FOR ACTION 
11. Sources of Support and Leadership 


Readjustments in the structure and operation of the political parties 
call for a widespread.appreciation, by influential parts of the public 
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as well as by political leaders and party officials, of the kinds of change 
that are needed in order to bring about a more responsible operation of 
of the two-party system. 

1. The Economic Pressure Groups. Highly organized special interests 
with small or no direct voting power are best satisfied if the individual 
legislator and administrative official are kept defenseless in the face of 
their special pressure. Organizations with large membership are not 
in the same category. It is reasonable to expect that those large-member- 
ship organizations with wise leadership will generally support the turn 
toward more responsible parties. _ 

2. The Party Leaders. Leaders who represent divergent sectional or 
other special interests within each party will look with disfavor upon 
any reforms that hit specifically at their personal vested interests. Most 
of the forward-looking leaders in each party are convinced that changes 
should be made. 

3. The Government Officialdom. Greater program responsibility at the 
level of the political parties is likely to appeal to administrators and the 
career officialdom. 

4. Congress. It cannot be expected that all congressional leaders will 
be sympathetic to the concept of party responsibility. As leaders of 
national opinion, influential members of each party in Congress can 
give strong support to the idea of party responsibility. 

5. The President. The President can probably be more influential 
than any other single individual in attaining a better organized majority 
party, and thus also prompting the minority party to follow suit. With 
greater party responsibility, the President’s position as party leader 
would correspond in strength to the greater strength of his party. 

6. The Electorate. The electorate consists of three main groups: 
(1) those who seldom or never vote; (2) those who vote regularly for the 
party of their traditional affiliation; and (8) those who base their 
electoral choice upon the political performance of the two parties, as 
indicated by the programs they support and the candidates they succeed 
in putting forward. The rank and file in each party want their party so 
organized that the views of the party majority will be respected and 
carried out. It may well be the members of the third group who, in 
making their choices at election time, will decide the question of our 
country’s progress in the direction of a more responsible party system. 
It is this group that occupies a place of critical importance in support- 
ing a party system able to shoulder national responsibility. 


12. The Dangers of Inaction 


Four dangers warrant special emphasis. The first danger is that the 
inadequacy of the party system in sustaining well-considered programs 
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and providing broad public support for them may lead to grave conse- 
quences in an explosive era. The second danger is that the American 
people may go too far for the safety of constitutional government in 
compensating for this inadequacy by shifting excessive responsibility to 
the President. The third danger is that with growing public cynicism 
and continuing proof of the ineffectiveness of the party system the nation 
may eventually witness the disintegration of the two major parties. 
The fourth danger is that the incapacity of the two parties for consistent 
action based on meaningful programs may rally support for extremist 
parties poles apart, each fanatically bent on imposing on the country 
its particular panacea. 

1. The Danger of an Explosive Era. The political foundation of appro- 
priate governmental programs is very unstable when it is not supplied 
by responsible party action. 

2. The Danger of Overextending the Presidency. Dependable political 
support has to be built up for the governmental program. When there 
is no other place to get that done, when the political parties fail to do 
it, it is tempting to turn to the President. When the President’s program 
actually is the sole program, either his party becomes a flock of sheep 
or the party falls apart. This concept of the presidency disposes of the 
party system by making the President reach directly for the support 
of a majority of the voters. l 

3. The Danger of Disintegration of the Two Parties. A chance that the 
electorate will turn its back upon the two parties is by no means aca- 
demic. As a matter of fact, this development has already occurred in 
considerable part, and it is still going on. American political institutions 
are too firmly grounded upon the two-party system to make its collapse 
a small matter. . 

4. The Danger of an Unbridgeable Political Cleavage. If the two parties 
do not develop alternative programs that can be executed, the voter’s 
frustration and the mounting ambiguities of national policy might set 
in motion more extreme tendencies to the political left and the political 
right. Once a deep political cleavage develops between opposing groups, 
each group naturally works to keep it deep. Orientation of the American 
two-party system along the lines of meaningful national programs is a 
significant step toward avoiding the development of such a cleavage. 


PART I. THE NEED FOR GREATER 
PARTY RESPONSIBILITY 


1. The Role of the Political Parties 


1. The Parties and Public Policy. Throughout this report political 
parties are treated as indispensable instruments of government. That 
is to say, we proceed on the proposition that popular government in a 
nation of more than 150 million people requires political parties which pro- 
vide the electorate with a proper range of choice between alternatives of action. 
The party system thus serves as the main device for bringing into con- 
tinuing relationship those ideas about liberty, majority rule and leader- 
ship which Americans are largely taking for granted. 

For the great majority of Americans, the most valuable opportunity 
to influence the course of public affairs is the choice they are able to 
make between the parties in the principal elections. While in an election 
the party alternative necessarily takes the form of a choice between 
candidates, putting a particular candidate into office is not an end in 
itself. The concern of the parties with candidates, elections and appoint- 
ments is misunderstood if it is assumed that parties can afford to bring 
forth aspirants for office without regard to the views of those so selected. 
Actually, the party struggle is concerned with the direction of public 
affairs. Party nominations are no more than a means to this end. In 
short, party politics inevitably involves public policy in one way or 
another. In order to keep the parties apart, one must consider the relations 
between each and public policy. 

This is not to ignore that in the past the American two-party system 
has shown little propensity for evolving original or creative ideas about 
public policy; that it has even been rather sluggish in responding to 
such ideas in the public interest; that it reflects in an enlarged way 
those differences throughout the country which are expressed in the 
operation of the federal structure of government; and that in all politi- 
cal organizations a considerable measure of irrationality manifests 
itself. 

Giving due weight to each of these factors, we are nevertheless led 
to conclude that the choices provided by the two-party system are 
valuable to the American people in proportion to their definition in 
terms of public policy. The reasons for the growing emphasis on public 
policy in party politics are to be found, above all, in the very operations of 
modern government. With the extraordinary growth of the responsibilities 
of government, the discussion of public.affairs for the most part 
makes sense only in terms of public policy. 

2. The New Importance of Program. One of the most pressing require- 
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ments of contemporary politics is for the party in power to furnish a 
general kind of direction over the government as a whole. The crux of 
public affairs lies in the necessity for more effective formulation of general 
policies and programs and for better integration of all of the far-flung activi- 
ties of modern government. 

Only large-scale and representative political organizations possess 
the qualifications needed for these tasks. The ascendancy of national 
issues in an industrial society, the impact of the widening concern of 
government with problems of the general welfare, the entrance into the 
realm of politics of millions of new voters—all of these factors have 
tended to broaden the base of the parties as the largest political organi- 
zations in the country. It is in terms of party programs that political 
leaders can attempt to consolidate public attitudes toward the work plans of 
government. l 

Modern public policy, therefore, accentuates the importance of the 
parties, not as mere brokers between different groups and interests, 
but as agencies of the electorate. Because it affects unprecedented 
numbers of ‘people and because it depends for its execution on extensive 
and widespread public support, modern public policy requires a broad 
political base. That base can be provided only by the parties, which 
reach people touched by no other political organization. 

3. The Potentialrttes of the Party System. The potentialities of the two- 
pariy system are suggested, on the one hand, by the fact that for all practical 
purposes the major parties monopolize elections; and, on the other, by the 
fact that both parties have in the past managed to adapt themselves to 
the demands made upon them by external necessities. 

Moreover, in contrast with any other political organization today in 
existence, the major parties even now are forced to consider public 
policy at least broadly enough to make it likely for them to win elections. 
If public esteem of the parties is much less high than it might be, the 
depressed state of their reputation has resulted in the main from their | 
past indifference to broadly conceived public policy. This indifference _ 
has fixed in the popular mind the idea of spoils, patronage and plunder. 
It is hence not astonishing when one hears a chosen representative assert - 
for the public ear that in his state “people put principles above party.” 
Much of the agitation for nonpartisanship—despite the impossibility of 
nonpartisan organization on a national level—is rooted in the same 
attitudes. 

Bad reputations die kut but things are no longer what they used to 
be. Certainly success in presidential cłmpaigns today is based on broad 
national appeals to the widest possible constituencies. To a much greater 
extent than in the past, elections are won by influences and trends that 
are felt throughout the country. It is therefore good practical politics to 
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reconsider party organization in the light of the changing conditions of 
polities. 

It appeared desirable in this report to relate the potentialities of the 
party system to both the conditions that confront the nation and the 
expected role of the parties. Happily such an effort entails an application 
of ideas about the party system that are no longer unfamiliar. 

Consideration of ways and means of producing a more responsible 
party system leads into the hazards of political invention. This is a chal- 
lenge that has usually been accepted with misgivings by political scien- 
tists, who are trained to describe what is and feel less well qualified to 
fashion innovations. We hope that our own effort will stimulate both 
other political scientists and participants in practical politics to attempt 
similar undertakings on their own account. Only by a continuous process 
of invention and adjustment can the party system be adapted to meet 
the needs of our day. 


2. What Kind of Party System Is Needed? 


There is little point to talking about the American party system in 
terms of its deficiencies and potentialities except against a picture of 
what the parties ought to be. Our report would be lacking in exactness 
without an indication of the sort of model we have in mind. 

Americans are reasonably well agreed about the purposes served by 
the two major parties as long as the matter is discussed in generalities. 
When specific questions are raised, however, agreement is much more 
limited. We cannot assume, therefore, a commonly shared view about 
the essential characteristics of the party system. But we can and must 
state our own view. 

In brief, our view is this: The party system that 1s needed must be demo- 
cratic, responsible and effective—a system that is accountable to the pub- 
lic, respects and expresses differences of opinion, and is able to cope with 
the great problems of modern government. Some of the implications 
warrant special statement, which is the purpose of this section. 


I. A Stronger Two-party System 


1. The Need for an Effective Parity System. In an era beset with prob- 
lems of unprecedented magnitude at home and abroad, it is dangerous 
to drift without a party system that helps the nation to set a general 
course of policy for the government as a whole. In a two-party system, 
when both parties are weakened or confused by internal divisions or 
ineffective organization it is the nation that suffers. When the parties are 
unable to reach and pursue responsible decisions, difficulties accumulate 
and cynicism about all democratic institutions grows. 

An effective party system requires, first»that the parties are able to bring 
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forth programs to which they commit themselves and, second, that the parties 
possess sufficient internal cohesion to carry out these programs. In such a 
system, the party program becomes the work program of the party, so 
recognized by the party leaders in and out of the government, by the 
party body as a whole, and by the public. This condition is unattain- 
able unless party institutions have been created through which agree- 
ment can be reached about the general position of the party. 

Clearly such a degree of unity within the parties cannot be brought 
about without party procedures that give a large body of people an oppor- 
tunity to share in the development of the party program. One great function 
of the party system is to bring about the widest possible consent in ¢— 
relation to defined political goals, which provides the majority party 
with the essential means of building public support for the policies of 
the government. Democratic procedures in the internal affairs of the 
parties are best suited to the development of agreement within each 
party. 

2. The Need for an Effective Opposition Party. The argument for a 
stronger party system cannot be divorced from measures designed to 
make the parties more fully accountable to the public. The fundamental 
requirement of such accountability is a two-party system in which the op- 
position party acts as the critic of the party in power, developing, defining 
and presenting the policy alternatives which are necessary for a true chorce 
in reaching public decisions. 

Beyond that, the case for the American two-party system need not 
be restated here. The two-party system is so strongly rooted in the 
political traditions of this country and public preference for it is so well 
established that consideration of other possibilities seems entirely aca- 
demic. When we speak of the parties without further qualification, we 
mean throughout our report the two major parties. The inference is not 
that we consider third or minor parties undesirable or ineffectual within 
their limited orbit. Rather, we feel that the minor parties in the longer- 
run have failed to leave a lasting imprint upon both the two-party sys- 
tem and the basic processes of American government. 

In spite of the fact that the two-party system is part of the American 
political tradition, it cannot be said that the role of the opposition party 
is well understood. This is unfortunate because democratic government 
is greatly influenced by the character of the opposition party. The 
measures proposed elsewhere in our report to help the party in power to 
clarify its policies are equally applicable to the opposition. 

The opposition most conducive to responsible government is an organ- 

- ized party opposition, produced by the organic operation of the two- 
- party system. When there are two parties identifiable by the kinds of 
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action they propose, the voters have an actual choice. On the other hand, 
the sort of opposition presented by a coalition that cuts across party 
lines, as a regular thing, tends to deprive the public of a meaningful 
alternative. When such coalitions are formed after the elections are 
over, the public usually finds it difficult to understand the new situation . 
and to reconcile it with the purpose of the ballot. Moreover, on that 
basis it is next to impossible to hold either party responsible for its polit- 
ical record. This is a serious source of public discontent. 


II. Better Integrated Parties — 


1. The Need for a Party System with Greater Resistance to Pressure. 
As a consciously defined and consistently followed line of action keeps 
individuals from losing themselves in irresponsible ventures, so a pro- 
gram-conscious party develops greater resistance against the inroads of 
pressure groups. 

The value of special-interest groups in a diversified society made up 
of countless groupings and specializations should be obvious. But or- 
ganized interest groups cannot do the job of the parties. Indeed, it is 
only when a working formula of the public interest in its general char- 
acter is made manifest by the parties in terms of coherent programs that 
the claims of interest groups can be adjusted on the basis of political 
responsibility. Such adjustment, once again, calls for the party’s ability 
to honor its word. 

There ts little to suggest that the phenomenal growth of interest organiza- 
tions in recent decades has come to its end. Organization along such lines 
is a characteristic feature of our civilization. To some extent these inter- 
est groups have replaced or absorbed into themselves older local institu- 
tions in that they make it possible for the government and substantial 
segments of the nation to maintain contact with each other. It must be 
obvious, however, that the whole development makes necessary a rein- 
forced party system that can cope with the multiplied organized pressures. 
The alternative would be a scheme perhaps best described as govern- 
ment by pressure groups intent upon using the parties to deflect political 
attention from themselves. 

By themselves, the interest groups cannot attempt to define public 
policy democratically. Coherent public policies do not emerge as the 
mathematical result of the claims of all of the pressure groups. The inte- 
gration of the interest groups into the political system is a function of 
the parties. Any tendency in the direction of a strengthened party sys- 
tem encourages the interest groups to align themselves with one or the 
other of the major parties. Such a tendency is already at work. One of 
the noteworthy features of contemporary American politics is the fact 
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that not a few interest groups have found it impossible to remain neutral 
toward both parties. To illustrate, the entry of organized labor upon the 
political scene has in turn impelled antagonistic special interests to 
coalesce in closer political alignments. 

In one respect the growth of the modern interest groups is exerting a 
direct effect upon the internal distribution of power within the parties. 
They counteract and offset local interests; they are a nationalizing in- 
fluence. Indeed, the proliferation of interest groups has been one of the 
factors in the rise of national issues because these groups tend to organ- 
ize and define their objectives on a national scale. f 

Parties whose political commitments count are of particular signifi- 
cance to interest organizations with large membership such as exist 
among industrial workers and farmers, but to a lesser extent also among 
businessmen. Unlike the great majority of pressure groups, these organi- 
zations through their membership—and in proportion to their voting 
strength—are able to play a measurable role in elections. Interest 
groups of this kind are the equivalent of organizations of voters. For 
reasons of mutual interest, the relationship between them and the par- 
ties.tends to become explicit and continuing. 

A stronger party system is less likely to give cause for the deteriora- 
tion and confusion of purposes which sometimes passes for compromise 
but is really an unjustifiable surrender to narrow interests. Compromise 
among tnterests is compatible with the aims of a free society only when the 
terms of reference reflect an openly acknowledged concept of the public inter- 
est. There is every reason to insist that the parties be held accountable 
to the public for the compromises they accept. 

2. The Need for a Party System with Sufficient Party Loyalty. It is here 
not suggested, of course, that the parties should disagree about every- 
thing. Parties do not, and need not, take a position on all questions that 
allow for controversy. The proper function of the parties is to develop 
and define policy alternatives on matters likely to be of interest to the 
whole country, on issues related to the responsibility of the parties for 
the conduct of either the government or the opposition. 

Needed clarification of party policy in itself will not cause the parties to 
differ more fundamentally or more sharply than they have in the past. The 
contrary is much more likely to be the case. The clarification of party 
policy may be expected to produce a more reasonable discussion of 
public affairs, more closely related to the political performance of the 
parties in their actions rather than their words. Nor is t to be assumed 
that increasing concern with their programs will cause the parties to erect 
between themselves an ideological wall. There is no real ideological divi- 
sion in the American electorate, and hence programs of action presented 
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by responsible parties for the voter’s support could hardly be expected 
to reflect or strive toward such division. 

It is true at the same time that ultimately any political party must 
establish some conditions for membership and place some obligations on 
its representatives in government. Without so defining its identity the 
party is in danger of ceasing to be a party. To make party policy effec- 
tive the parties have the right and the duty to announce the terms to govern 
participation in the common enterprise. This basic proposition is rarely 
denied, nor are precedents lacking. But there are practical difficulties 
in the way of applying restraints upon those who disregard the stated 
terms. 

It is obvious that an effective party cannot be based merely or pri- 
marily on the expulsion of the disloyal. To impose discipline in any 
voluntary association is possible only as a last resort and only when a 
wide consensus is present within the association. Discipline and consen- 
sus are simply the front and rear sides of the same coin. The emphasis in 
all consideration of party discipline must be, therefore, on positive meas- 
ures to create a strong and general agreement on policies. Thereafter, the 
problem of discipline is secondary and marginal. 

When the membership of the party has become well aware of party 
policy and stands behind it, assumptions about teamwork within the 
party are likely to pervade the whole organization. Ultimately it is the 
electorate itself which will determine how firmly it wants the lines of party 
allegiance to be drawn. Yet even a small shift of emphasis toward party 
cohesion is likely to produce changes not only in the structure of the 
parties but also in the degree to which members identify themselves 
with their party. 

Party unity is always a relative matter. It may be fostered, but the 
whole weight of tradition in American politics is against very rigid party 
discipline. As a general rule, the parties have a basis for expecting ad- 
herence to the party program when their position is reasonably explicit. 
Thus it is evident that the disciplinary difficulties of the parties do not 
result primarily from a reluctance to impose restraints but from the 
neglect of positive measures to give meaning to party programs. 

As for party cohesion in Congress, the parties have done little to build 
up the kind of unity within the congressional party that is now so widely 
desired. Traditionally congressional candidates are treated as if they 
were the orphans of the political system, with no truly adequate party 
mechanism available for the conduct of their campaigns. Enjoying re- 
markably little national or localearty support, congressional candidates 
have mostly been left to cope with the political hazards of their occupa- 
tion on their own account. A basis for party cohesion in Congress will be 
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established as soon as the parties interest themselves sufficiently in their 
congressional candidates to set up strong and active campaign organizations 
in the constituencies. Discipline is less a matter of what the parties do to 
their congressional candidates than what the parties do for them. 


III. More Responsible Parties 


1. The Need for Parties Responsible to the Public. Party responsibility 
means the responsibility of both parties to the general public, as enforced 
an elections. 

Responsibility of the party in power centers on the conduct of the 
government, usually in terms of policies. The party in power has a re- 
sponsibility, broadly defined, for the general management of the govern- 
ment, for its manner of getting results, for the results achieved, for the 
consequences of inaction as well as action, for the intended and unin- 
tended outcome of its conduct of public affairs, for all that it plans to do, 
for all that it might have foreseen, for the leadership it provides, for the 
acts of all of its agents, and for what it says as well as for what it does. 

Party responsibility includes the responsibility of the opposition 
party, also broadly defined, for the conduct of its opposition, for the 
management of public discussion, for the development of alternative 
policies and programs, for the bipartisan policies which it supports, for 
its failures and successes in developing the issues of public policy, and 
for its leadership of public opinion. The opposition is as responsible for 
its record in Congress as is the party in power. It is important that the 
opposition party be effective but it is equally important that it be re- 
sponsible, for an irresponsible opposition is dangerous to the whole 
political system. 

Party responsibility to the public, enforced in elections, implies that there 
be more than one party, for the public can hold a party responsible only if 
it has a choice. Again, unless the parties identify themselves with pro- 
grams, the public is unable to make an intelligent choice between them. 
The public can understand the general management of the government 
only in terms of policies. When the parties lack the capacity to define 
their actions in terms of policies, they turn irresponsible because the 
electoral choice between the parties becomes devoid of meaning. 

As a means of achieving responsibility, the clarification of party policy 
also tends to keep public debate on a more realistic level, restraining the 
inclination of party spokesmen to make unsubstantiated statements and 
charges. When party policy is made clear, the result to be expected is a 
more reasonable and profitable discussjon, tied more closely to the rec- 
ord of party action. When there is no clear basis for rating party per- 
formance, when party policies cannot be defined in terms of a concrete 
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program, party debate tears itself loose from the facts. Then wild fictions 
are used to excite the imagination of the public. 

2. The Need for Parties Responsible to Their Members. Party responsi- 
bility includes also the responsibility of party leaders to the party member- 
ship, as enforced in primaries, caucuses and conventions. To this end the 
internal processes of the parties must be democratic, the party members 
must have an opportunity to participate in intraparty business, and the 
leaders must be accountable to the party. Responsibility demands that 
the parties concern themselves with the development of good relations 
between the leaders and the members. Only thus can the parties act as 
intermediaries between the government and the people. Strengthening 
the parties involves, therefore, the improvement of the internal demo- 
eratic processes by which the leaders of the party are kept in contact 
with the members. 

The external and the internal kinds of party responsibility need not con- 
flict. Responsibility of party leaders to party members promotes the 
clarification of party policy when it means that the leaders find it neces- 
sary to explain the policy to the membership. Certainly the lack of 
unity within the membership cannot be overcome by the fiat of an irre- 
sponsible party leadership. A democratic internal procedure can be used 
not merely to test the strength of the various factions within a party 
but also to resolve the conflicts. The motives for enlarging the areas of 
agreement within the parties are persuasive because unity is the condi- 
tion of success. 

Intraparty conflict will be minimized if it is generally recognized that 
national, state and local party leaders have a common responsibility to the 
party membership. Intraparty conflict is invited and exaggerated by 
dogmas that assign to local party leaders an exclusive right to appeal 
to the party membership in their area. 

Occasions may arise in which the parties will find it necessary to 
apply sanctions against a state or local party organization, especially 
when that organization is in open rebellion against policies established 
for the whole party. There are a variety of ways in which recognition 
may be withdrawn. It is possible to refuse to seat delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention; to drop from the National Committee members rep- 
resenting the dissident state organization; to deny legislative commit- 
tee assignments to members of Congress sponsored by the disloyal or- 
ganization; and to appeal directly to the party membership in the state 
- or locality, perhaps even promoting a rival organization. The power to 
take strong measures is there. ° 

It would be unfortunate, however, if the problem of party unity were 
thought of as primarily a matter of punishment. Nothing prevents the 
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parties from explaining themselves to their own members. The party 
members have power to insist that local and state party organizations 
and leaders cooperate with the party as a whole; all the members need 
is a better opportunity to find out what party politics is about. The need 
for sanctions is relatively small when state and local organizations are 
not treated as the restricted preserve of their immediate leaders. Na- 
tional party leaders ought to have access to party members everywhere 
as a normal and regular procedure because they share with local party 
leaders responsibility to the same party membership. It would always be 
proper for the national party leaders to discuss all party matters with 
the membership of any state or local party organization. Considering 
their great prestige, wise and able national party leaders will need very 
little more than this opportunity. 

The political developments of our time place a heavy emphasis on 
national issues as the basis of party programs. As a result, the party 
membership is coming to look to the national party leaders for a larger 
role in intraparty affairs. There is some evidence of growing general 
agreement within the membership of each party, strong enough to form 
a basis of party unity, provided the parties maintain close contact with 
their own supporters. 

In particular, national party leaders have a legitimate interest in the 
nomination of congressional candidates, though normally they try hard 
to avoid the appearance of any intervention. Depending on the circum- 
stances, this interest can be expressed quite sufficiently by seeking a 
chance to discuss the nomination with the party membership in the 
congressional district. On the other hand, it should not be assumed that 
state and local party leaders usually have an interest in congressional 
nominations antagonistic to the interest of the national leaders in main- 
taining the general party policy. As a matter of fact, congressional nom- 
inations are not considered great prizes by the local party organization 
as generally as one might think. It is neglect of congressional nomina- 
tions and elections more than any other factor that weakens party unity 
in Congress. It should be added, however, that what is said here about 
intraparty relations with respect to congressional nominations applies 
also to other party nominations. 


3. The Inadequacy of the Existing Party System 


The existing party system is inadequately prepared to meet the de- 
mands now being made upon it chiefly because its central institutions 
are not well organized to deal with natienal questions. The sort of party 
organization needed today is indirectly suggested by the origin of the 
traditional party structure. This structure developed in a period in which 
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local interests were dominant and positive governmental action at the 
national level did not play the role it assumed later. 


I. Beginning Transition 


1. Change and Self-examination. Having outlined the kind of party 
system we accept as our basic model, we are now able to list briefly 
some of the principal deficiencies of the existing national party institu- 
tions. At the same time we can identify some of the conspicuous failings 
that show up in the operations of the two parties, in particular their 
failure to bring about adequate popular participation in politics and to 
develop satisfactory relations between the central and the local party 
organizations. 

Marked changes have occurred in the structure and processes of Ameri- 
can society during the twentieth century. Their general effect upon the 
political scene will be indicated in the following section. Here it will be 
enough to point out that most of these changes have necessarily affected 
ihe party system. In many respects the party system is today far from 
what it was fifty years ago, even though there has not been as yet a con- 
scious and planned adjustment. When a party system is undergoing 
such a slow transformation, it is difficult to describe its operation ac- 
curately or to enumerate its deficiencies precisely as they now exist. The 
Democratic party is today almost a new creation, produced since 1932. 
Some of its leaders have given much thought to its present-day charac- 
teristics. On the opposite side, the Republican party has been the subject 
of extensive and repeated self-examination for nearly two decades. It 
is the prevatling climate of self-examination as well as the current tendencies 
toward change in the party system that give point to inquiries like that re- 
presented by our report. 

2. Burden of the Past. Despite these tendencies toward change, how- 
ever, formal party organization in its main features is still substantially 
what it was before the Civil War. Aside from the adoption of the direct 
primary, organizational forms have not been overhauled for nearly a 
century. The result is that the parties are now probably the most ar- 
chaic institutions in the United States. 

Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that the main trends of 
American politics, especially the emphasis on effective national action, 
have tended to outflank the party system. Until rather recently neither of 
the two parties has found it necessary to concern itself seriously with the 
question of adequate party organization at the national level. The fami- 
liar description of the parties as loose confederations of state and local 
machines has too long remained reasonably accurate. 
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II. Some Basic Problems 


Party institutions and their operations cannot be divorced from the 
general conditions that govern the nature of the party system. Before 
we focus specifically on the deficiencies of existing party institutions, 
we must account for some of the more important factors that impress . 
themselves upon both major parties. 

What are the general features of party organization that have cast 
up continuing problems? 

1. The Federal Basis. The two parties are organized on a federal basis, 
probably as a natural result of our federal type of government. In 
Charles E. Merriam’s words, “The American party system has its roots 
in the states. Its regulation and control is conducted almost wholly, 
although not entirely, by the states acting separately.’ This means 
that the national and state party organizations are largely independent of 
one another, each operating within its own sphere, without appreciable 
common approach to problems of party policy and strategy. 

Such independence has led to frequent and sharp differences between 
state and national organizations. Antagonisms are illustrated by such 
terms as national Republicans and Wisconsin Republicans, national 
Democrats and Dixiecrats. Moreover, state party organizations too 
often define their interests quite narrowly. This does not merely mean 
substantial disregard of national needs or matters of national interest, 
but it also means piecemeal as well as one-sided use of state power and 
state resources. As John M. Gaus has put it, “In many states—probably 
in almost all—the party systems are inadequate as instruments for re- 
flecting the needs of our citizens for carefully thought-out, alternative 
programs of public housekeeping.’ 

It is not being argued here that the party system should be cut free 
from its federal basis. Federalism is not a negative influence in itself; 
it is equally capable of positive accomplishments in the public interest. 
Whether it works in the one or the other direction depends in large part 
on how well the balance of forces within a federal organization accords 
with the needs of society. In the case of the American party system, 
the real issue ts not over the federal form of organization but over the right 
balance of forces within this type of organization. 

On that score, the party system is weighted much more heavily to- 
ward the state-local side than is true today of the federal system of gov- 
ernment in the United States. The gap produces serious disabilities in 
government. It needs to be closed, even though obviously our traditions 


e 
1 Charles E. Merriam, ‘‘State Government at Mid-Century,” State Government, Vol. 
23, p. 118 (June, 1950). 
2 John M. Gaus, “The States Are in the Middle,” ibid., p. 140. 
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of localism, states rights and sectionalism will inevitably affect the pace 
of progress that can be expected. 

A corollary of the kind of federalism now expressed in the party system 
is an excessive measure of internal separatism. The congressional party 
organization is independent of the national organization, and the House 
and Senate organizations of the same party are independent of each 
other. As a result, cooperation between these parts of the national party 
structure has not been easy to secure. 

2. The Location of Leadership. In part because of the centrifugal drives 
that run through the party system, party organization does not vest leader- 
ship of the party as a whole in either a single person or a committee. The 
President, by virtue of his conspicuous position and his real as well as 
symbolic role in public opinion, is commonly considered the leader of 
his party. If he has a vigorous personality and the disposition to press 
his views on party policy and strategy, he may become the actual leader 
during his presidential term. But even the President has no official posi- 
tion within the party organization, and his leadership is often resented 
and opposed. The presidential nominee of the defeated party is gener- 
ally recognized as the “titular leader” of his party, yet the very title 
implies a lack of authority. 

The National Chairman is most nearly in the top position, but if he 
tries to exercise initiative and leadership in matters other than the presi- 
dential campaign, his authority is almost certain to be challenged. Ill 
feeling, rather than harmony of policy and action, is likely to result. 
In sum, there is at present no central figure or organ which could claim 
authority to take up party problems, policies and strategy. 

3. The Ambiguity of Membership. The vagueness of formal leadership 
that prevails at the top has its counterpart in the vagueness of formal 
membership at the bottom. No understandings or rules or criteria exist 
with respect to membership in a party. The general situation was well put 
by Senator Borah in a statement made in 1923: 


Any man who can carry a Republican primary is a Republican. He might 
believe in free trade, in unconditional membership in the League of Nations, 
in states’ rights, and in every policy that the Democratic party ever advocated; 
yet, if he carried his Republican primary, he would be a Republican. He might 
go to the other extreme and believe in the communistic state, in the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, in the abolition of private property, and in the exter- 
mination of the bourgeoisie; yet, if he carried his Republican primary, he would 
still be a Republican. 


It is obviously difficult, if sot impossible, to secure anything like 
harmony of policy and action within political parties so loosely organized 


as this. On the other hand, it is easy to see that the voter’s political choice 
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when confined to candidates without a common bond in terms of pro- 
gram amounts to no more than taking a chance with an individual can- 
didate. Those who suggest that elections should deal with personalities but 
not with programs suggest at the same time that party membership should. 
mean nothing at all. i 


II. Specific Deficiencies 


So much for the most conspicuous consequences that stem from the 
general features of existing party organization. Now let us consider some 
more specific aspects pertinent to a reorganization of the national party 
structure. 

1. National Party Òrgans. The National Convention, as at present con- 
stituted and operated, 1s an unwieldy, unrepresentative and less than re- 
sponsible body. In 1948 the Republican convention was composed of 
1,094 delegates, and the Democratic convention of 1,234, with an equal 
additional number of alternates in each case. Both conventions are ex- 
pected to be still larger in 1952, 

The unrepresentative character of the convention has been recognized 
in both parties by changes in the apportionment of delegates. Yet no 
one would maintain in either case that the party’s rank-and-file strength 
in the several states is truly represented. The apportionment of dele- 
gates to the Democratic National Convention is based, not on the num- 
ber of Democratic voters in the various states, but on the apportion- 
ment of presidential electors. Theoretically, therefore, the delegates rep- 
resent simply population—Republican voters and nonvoters as well as 
Democratic voters. Because the rural population is greatly overrepre- 
sented in Congress, the urban centers, though virtually the party’s 
backbone, are strongly discriminated against. The following table illus- 
trates the extent of this distortion in eleven states. 


Democratic National Convention, 1948 


Democratic voters 


State — per delegate 
Mamea oa aS a RAE Se OR we uate aha 11,191 
VOPMONW eoe ois eae ate OS Re eed Re Cea 7,443 
Connecticuts revs dreset Kir AE nE E E R 21,164 
New Vr eo) eare muno ESEE EEE A Ona Ni 28,960 
Pennsylvaniasse rissen eeso kinin i ote eee tece ces 26,955 

Tno Seona ass EEE EAEN OCs a 33,245 
WY OMI E och hx aes wc Sd ita Me ov i a a 8,725 
Wevadars.dvcutehoucducerstsnes eeoa ai 3,129 
TEXAS ieina a aE tate E E E A O n OEE a 15,014 
South Carolinas ie eeen nee e a a Ea 1,721 
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| In spite of a number of attempts to reduce the overrepresentation of 
southern Republicans in the Republican National Convention it is clear 
from the next table that much remains to be done. 


Republican National Convention, 1948 
Republican voters 





State E per delegate 
New MOE ee Gass esas wins OEE E AES aE NS 29,290 
Pennsylyanis. c eeina aa E E 19,021 
OM Otis iene aiana a a a Na 27,277 
KANSAS: saaa e mE ENEA NE AE neces 24,884 
South Carolina secikeisi enecens EnEn 894 
GOON Bis esa EE DERON EEEE eae 5,478 
Wash p20$ ige tana eai eea sts Ere eee The 2,923 
MISSisSippi nape iraa eeina oe Sare a E e es 630 
Louisiana. ...sssassssruenrseoo BERETE SEA 5,589 


This lack of balance in representation, together with thè peculiar 
atmosphere within which the Convention operates, makes it very hard 
for such a body to act in a deliberative and responsible manner. The 
moral authority of the National Convention to act in the name of the 
whole party would be greatly strengthened if more care were used to 
make the convention really representative of the party as a whole. 

It can be said equally well of other institutions at the national level 
that they are not very well suited to carry today’s burdens of an effec- 
tive party system. The National Committee is seldom a generally influ- 
ential body and much less a working body. Indeed, it rarely meets at all. 

In House and Senate, the campaign committee of each party is con- 
cerned with aiding in the reelection of members of its chamber. These 
commitiees do not always have a good working relationship with the Na- 
tional Commitiee. They do not plan joint election strategy for both cham- 
bers and traditionally accept little responsibility for party leadership. 
Only in the past generation have the parties shown signs of developing 
a continuous working organization at the national level. Although their 
interest in questions of party policy has grown, the national party organs are 
not so constituted nor so coordinated as to make it simple for them to pay 
enough attention to these questions. 

2. Party Platforms. The growing importance of national issues in 
American politics puts weight into the formulation of general state- 
ments of party policy. Of course, no single statement of party policy 
can express the whole program of the party in all of its particulars, in- 
cluding questions of timing. Buteit is obvious that a serious attempt to 
define the propositions on which the parties intend to seek the voter’s 
support would serve both party unity and party responsibility. 
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One of the reasons for the widespread lack of respect for party plat- 
forms is that they have seldom been used by the parties to get a mandate 
from the people. By and large, alternatives between the parties are defined 
so badly that it is often difficult to determine what the election has decided 
even in broadest terms. Yet unused resources are available to the parties 
in the democratic process itself if they learn to use a statement of policy 
as the basis for the election campaign. Platforms acquire authority when 
they are so used. 

The prevailing procedure for the writing and adoption of national party 
platforms is too hurried and too remote from the process by which actual 
decisions are made to command the respect of the whole party and the electo- 
rate. The drafting of a platform ought to be the work of months, not of 
a day or two; it ought to be linked closely with the formulation of party 
policy as a continuing activity. Party policy—in its bricks and straws— 
is made, applied, explored and tested in congressional and presidential 
decisions, in the executive departments, in the work of research staffs, 
in committee hearings, and in congressional debates. No party conven- 
tion can pull a party program out of the air. The platform should be the 
end product of a long search for a working agreement within the party. 

.8. Intraparty Democracy. One of the principal functions of the parties 
—in terms of the concept of party we elaborated in the preceding sec- 
tion—is to extend to the fullest the citizen’s participation in public 
affairs. Measured by this standard, the existing parties are painfully 
deficient. Direct primary legislation offers opportunities for the creation 
of a broad base on which to build the party structure, but these oppor- 
tunities have rarely been fully utilized. 

Too little consideration has been given to ways and means of bringing 
about a constructive relationship between the party and its members. Indeed, 
any organization really concerned about this relationship does a multi- 
tude of things that American parties generally do not do to maintain 
close contact with the membership. Party membership ought to become 
a year-round matter, both with constructive activities by the members 
and with mechanisms by which the party organizations can absorb the 
benefits of wider political participation. 

If we take the total vote cast in elections as a crude measure of the 
effectiveness of the parties in making the most of popular participation, 
the performance of American parties 1s very unsatisfactory. In the 1948 
presidential election, approximately 47,000,000 citizens of voting age 
did not vote. In the congressional election of 1946 only a little more than 
one-third of the potential vote was ca&t. This is evidence of low-grade 
performance, compared with the record of the parties in other demo- 
cratic countries. 
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4. Party Research. An unimaginative attitude is shown by party or- 
ganizations in their reluctance to develop party research to the full 
level of its potentialities. In view of the complexity and difficulty of the 
problems with which the parties must deal, it can hardly be denied that 
a party stands as much in need of research as does business enterprise or 
the government itself. 

It is a remarkable indication of small party interest, for instance, 
that politically useful research by government agencies is being carried 
on to a very limited extent. Thus the United States Census Bureau does 
not collect and publish comprehensive election statistics, and much of 
the raw statistical data for party research is not produced by govern- 
ment. Relatively little use has been made by the parties of social survey 
techniques as a basis for political campaigns. Nor have the parties shown 
much interest in the study of the social, economic and psychological 
factors that influence the results of the election contests. At a time when 
the discussion of public policy is necessarily becoming the focus of party 
business, the parties have not yet established research staffs adequately 
equipped to provide party leaders with technical data and findings 
grounded in scientific analysis. 


4, New Demands Upon Party Leadership 
I. The Nature of Modern Publie Policy 


1. Broad Range of Policy. The expanding responsibilities of modern 
government have brought about so extensive an interlacing of governmental 
action with the country’s economic and social life that the need for coordi- 
nated and coherent programs, legislative as well as administrative, has be- 
come paramount. Formulating and executing such general programs in- 
volves more than technical knowledge. In a democracy no general pro- 
gram can be adopted and carried out without wide political support. Sup- 
port must be strong enough and stable enough to guard the program as 
far as possible against such drives as come forth constantly from a 
multitude of special interests seeking their own ends. This kind of pol- 
itical support can be mobilized on a continuing basis only by stronger 
parties. 

Broad governmental programs need to be built on a foundation of 
political commitments as written into the programs of adequately or- 
ganized parties. This is true today also of governmental programs 
erected on bipartisan backing. In that respect the political requirements 
to sustain American diplomacy are very different from those of the 
period before World War I, for example. As Walter Lippmann has re- 
cently written of the requirements of bipartisan foreign policy, “It 
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takes two organized parties, each with its recognized leaders in the field 
of foreign affairs. Today neither party is organized. Neither party has 
leaders in the field of foreign affairs. In this chaos no Secretary of State 
can function successfully.’’? _ 

2. Impact on the Public. What is said here about the need for an ade- 
quate political base for foreign policy applies equally to such other large 
sectors of public concern as national defense and economic policy. In 
each area, the problems are so interrelated that the activities of the 
government must be integrated over a very wide front. In a predomi- 
nantly industrial society, public policy tends to be widely inclusive, involving 
in its objectives and effects very large segments of the public or even the whole 
country. 

This is true of a great many fields, such as labor relations, credit regu- 
lation, social security, housing, price support, aid to veterans, and even 
revenue administration. To quote the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
“.,. the Bureau... reaches into every town and hamlet throughout 
the United States and directly affects the finances of some 65 million 
people in the form of one or more levies.”? Mark Sullivan has described 
the activities of the United States Department of Agriculture in Jan- 
guage strikingly similar, if with a bit of poetic license: “It enters every 
home in the country, stands beside every citizen as he eats his meals, and 
every member of his family. It determines or conclusively influences the 
price of nearly every form of food. In doing this the department goes a 
second time into the homes of a large class of citizens, the farmers. To 
them it in many cases pays large amounts of money to buy large quan- 
tities of their crops and keep them off the market, in order to support the 
price.’ 

3. Governmental Program Machinery. On the side of government, in the 
administrative and the legislative spheres, the twin needs for program for- 
mulation and for program machinery have long been recognized. A series 
of laws has aimed in this direction. The Budget and Accounting Act 
of 1921, with its emphasis on the government’s financial program and 
thus on the government’s work plan in its entirety, including the legisla- 
tive program of the President; the Employment Act of 1946, in its con- 
cern with a program to sustain high-level production and employment; 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of the same year, giving added 
strength to Congress in the exercise of its function of review of programs 
proposed by the executive branch; the National Security Act of 1947, 


1 New York Herald Tribune, March 27, 1950. 


2 The Budget for the Fiscal Year 1961, p. 1033 
3 New York Herald Tribune, March 24, 1950. 
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creating the National Security Council as policy coordinator for national 
defense—these acts illustrate the trend. 

The governmental advance toward program formulation needs now to be 
: paralleled in the political sphere proper—above all in the party system. 
Without mobilization of political support the best-conceived programs 
of modern government come to naught. 


II. Rise of Nation-wide Policy Issues 


1. An Historic Trend. Even if the international scene did not look as 
it does, the changes in the nature and scope of public policy here indicated 
would press upon the political process. For they are the result of changes 
in the social structure and the economy of the United States. The long-range 
transformations expressed in industrialization and urbanization and the 
revolution in transportation and communication were bound to create 
a truly national economy and to affect significantly the bases of Ameri- 
can politics. 

After the experience of the great depression in the thirties, the public 
has become particularly conscious of the need for economic stability. 
It is now regarded as obvious by large groups of voters that only the 
national government has the span of jurisdiction and resources ade- 
quate to cope with this problem. On the same grounds many of the other 
anxieties which people feel living in the uncertain conditions of the mod- 
ern world stimulate demands on the national government. 

2.. Past and Present Factors. It is much the same thing to say that 
there has been in recent decades a continuing decline of sectionalism, first 
noted by Arthur N. Holcombe nearly twenty years ago. Statistical evi- 
dence such as is available for the last generation shows that the most 
significant political trends in the country have been national, not sec- 
tional or local. This is not to say that sectionalism is likely to drop to 
insignificance as a factor in American politics. Here as elsewhere in the 
political system, change is a matter of degree. The relative decline of the 
strength of sectional alignments is nevertheless a matter of great conse- 
quence. Elections are increasingly won and lost by influences felt through- 
out the land. 

The measurable shift from sectional to national politics cannot fail 
to have a corresponding effect on party organization and the locus of 
power within the parties. Party organization designed to deal with the 
increasing volume of national issues must give wider range to the national 
party leadership. With sectionalism in steady if slow decline, a change of 
the rules of politics is taking place. Long-range political success is likely 
to come to those leaders and that party quickest to go by the new rules. 
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As long as sectional alignments were dominant in American polities, 
strong party organization was not needed. As a matter of fact, sectional- 
ism has long been the great enemy of true party organization. In its 
extreme form, sectionalism. tends to eliminate the opposition party 
altogether. In the one-party areas so often linked to sectional alignments, 
the opposition party isa mereshadow. _ l 

Without effective party opposition, strong organization becomes very 
difficult to attain even for the dominant party. Illustrative of this con- 
dition has been the Solid South, where as a rule neither of the parties 
has produced strong state and local organizations, but only rather in- 
formal groupings built around individual leaders. 

On the other hand, a stronger national party organization tends to 
play down sectional differences. The transition from predominantly sec- 
tional to primarily national politics generates a trend toward appro- 
priate reorganization of the parties. It is in the main this trend that 
forms the practical base for the revision of party structure and proce- 
dures contemplated in our report. 

3. New Interest Groups in Politics. The economic and social factors 
that have reduced the weight of sectionalism have also resulted in the develop- 
ment of a new type of interest groups, built upon large membership. These 
new interest groups, found principally in the areas of industrial labor 
and agriculture, are pursuing a novel political strategy. To a much greater 
extent than in the past, they operate as if they were auxiliary organizations 
of one or the other party. The growing conversion of most of the labor 
movement to party action is a case in point. Labor organizations now 
participate energetically in election contests. They register voters, take 
part in the nominating process, raise campaign funds, issue campaign 
literature and perform other functions once on the whole reserved for 
the parties. 

Thus the old local monopolies of the regular party organizations have 
been broken by new large-membership groups. To a very considerable 
extent the regular party organizations are now so yoked into a partner- 
ship with the newcomers that they have lost much of their old freedom 
of action. The successful political leader in the future is likely to be one 
who is skillful in maintaining a good working alliance between the older 
and the newer types of political organization. This applies partly even 
to conditions today. 

The emphasis of the new large-membership organizations is on na- 
tional rather than sectional issues. What is no less significant, the inter- 
ests of the membership are not identifed with any single product or 
commodity. Farmers, for instance, cannot hope to prosper in an ailing 
economy. Workers must measure their pay against the level of prices as 
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well as the value of social security. Hence the large-membership groups 
are inevitably pushed into consideration of all of the factors that affect 
the national well-being. How parties stand on programs designed to 
bring about stability and healthy expansion in the economy as a whole 
is therefore of great concern to most of the new groups in American 
politics. 


5. The Question of Constitutional Amendment 


1. A Cabinet System? It is altogether clear that party responsibility 
cannot be legislated into being. Not a few Americans have argued, how- 
ever, that something like the British system of responsible cabinet gov- 
ernment would have to be grafted to ours before an effective party sys- 
tem could come about in the United States. Usually this idea takes the 
form of proposals to amend the Constitution to give the President the 
right to dissolve Congress and to call a new election at any time, besides 
certain other changes in the Constitution. 

A responsible cabinet system makes the leaders of the majority party 
in the legislature the heads of the executive departments, collectively 
accountable to their own legislative majority for the conduct of the govern- 
ment. Such a relationship prompts close cooperation between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches. The legislative majority of the cabinet 
forms a party team which as such can readily be held responsible for its 
policies. This governmental system is built around the parties, which 
play the key role in it. 

2. Strong Parties as a Condition. We do not here need to take a 
position on the abstract merits of the cabinet system. On the question 
whether it could be successfully fitted into the American scheme of con- 
gressional-presidential government, opinions are widely divided. Even 
if it were conceded to be desirable to amend the Constitution in order 
to create a responsible cabinet system, it should be plain that this ts not 
a practicable way of getting more effective parties. Such an amendment, 
if it offered likelihood of being adopted at all, would make sense only 
when the parties have actually demonstrated the strength they now 
lack. When they show that strength, a constitutional amendment to 
achieve this end would be unnecessary. 

On the other hand, the experience of foreign countries suggests that 
adoption of the cabinet system does not automatically result in an 
effective party system. Cabinet systems differ in their results and affect 
the party system in different ways. Moreover, it is easy to overestimate 
not only the expected benefits of a constitutional amendment but also 
the rigidity of the existing constitutional arrangements in the United 
States. Certainly the roles of the President and Congress are defined by 
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the Constitution in terms that leave both free to cooperate and to rely 
on the concept of party responsibility. 

3. Adaptation within the Constitution. The parties can do much to 
adapt the usages under the Constitution to their purposes. When strong 
enough, the parties obviously can furnish the President and Congress a 
political basis of cooperation within the Constitution as it stands today. 

Actually the parties have not carefully explored the opportunities 
they have for more responsible operation under existing constitutional 
arrangements. It is logical first to find out what can be done under pres- 
ent conditions to invigorate the parties before accepting the conclusion 
that action has to begin with changing a constitutional system that did 
not contemplate the growing need for party responsibility when it was 
set up. 


PART II. PROPOSALS FOR PARTY RESPONSIBILITY 
6. National Party Organization 


We have summarized the main problems that arise in the present-day 
operation of the American two-party system. We now turn to an indica- 
tion of the direction in which remedies might be sought. This is best 
done by setting forth specific proposals for creating a more suitable na- 
tional party structure. 

Each of these proposals allows for modifications in detail. We do not 
intend to be sticklers for particulars. Our proposals are meant to suggest 
a general line of approach. We shall not try to be exhaustive in elaborat- 
ing upon each proposal. 


I. Principal Party Bodies 


1. The National Convention. It has already been said earlier that the 
National Convention is unwieldy, unrepresentative and less than re- 
sponsible in mandate and action. The abuse resulting from an undemo- 
cratic system of representation was, in fact, recognized by many Repub- 
licans almost from the beginning of the Republican party, and has been 
corrected for that party to a considerable extent. The Democratic party 
also recognized the need for improvement at the Convention in 1936, 
and a new rule of apportionment became effective in 1944.1 But in either 
case the existing formula falls distinctly short of true representation of 
the party’s grassroots strength in the individual states. 

To allow the convention to act in a responsible manner, President 
Wilson proposed to Congress in his first annual message in 1913 a 
drastic change in the convention system. He recommended a national 
presidential primary and retention of the convention only for the pur- 
pose of declaring the results of the primary and formulating the party 
platform. Even for these purposes the convention was to be no longer 
a, delegate convention, but an ex-officio convention of approximately 
600 members, made up of the presidential nominees, the congressional 
nominees, the party’s hold-over members of the Senate, and the mem- 
bers of the National Committee. As Wilson conceived it, the convention 


1 The present Republican apportionment rule is to allot two delegates at large for each 
Senator and each Representative at large to represent the state as such (which, to this 
extent, is based on the Electoral College principle); six additional delegates to each state 
that went Republican for President or Senator at the preceding elections; and otherwise 
representation based upon party strength in the congressional districts. The Democratic 
rule maintains the system of representatfon based upon the Electoral College, but adds a 
bonus of four delegates to states that went Democratic at the preceding presidential 
election, i 
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would be made up of those who are responsible for the management of 
the party and for the determination and execution of the party policies. 

As a practical matter the National Convention, in spite of its short- 
comings, has become one of the traditional party agencies. We assume 
ats continuation as the principal representative and deliberative organ of 
the party. With certain modifications, the convention can quite satis- 
factorily attend to its customary functions. These are to nominate 
presidential candidates (or, should the presidential primary be estab- 
lished on a national scale, to declare the results); to adopt or approve 
the party platform; to adopt rules and regulations governing the party; 
and in general to act as the supreme organ of the party. 

But in the interest of greater effectiveness the convention should meet 
at least biennially instead of only quadrennially as at present, with easy 
provision for special meetings. It also should cease to be a delegate conven- 
tion of unwieldy size. Much better results could be attained with a con- 
vention of not more than 500-600 members, composed mostly of dele- 
gates elected directly by the party voters on a more representative basis 
(800-350 members), a substantial number of ex-officio members (the 
National Committee, state party chairmen, congressional leaders— 
probably about 150 altogether), and a selected group of prominent party 
leaders outside the party organizations (probably 25). 

This proposal, which is a modification of President Wilson’s, would 
achieve several things. It would provide a convention representative of 
the party voters and of the party organization, national and state. It 
would afford opportunity for expressing and harmonizing the views and 
interests of the different elements in the party. It would be small enough 
to make possible deliberation and action on program matters. And it 
would promote a more responsible consideration of the various problems 
before the party. s 

Such a convention should not only meet more frequently, but should 
also hold longer sessions, in order that it may actually deliberate upon 
and transact the business that properly comes before the highest repre- 
sentative assembly of the party. 

2. The National Committee. The National Committee is another tra- 
ditional party agency, primarily concerned with- the success of the 
presidential campaign. Although it is nominally chosen by the National 
Convention and the agent of that body, state legislation and party 
practice have modified this concept. Both have introduced various 
methods of selection (by state committee, by state convention, by the 
party voters at the primary, by the delegations to the National Conven- 
tion) which have in substance, if not in form, replaced selection by the 
National Convention. 


Pe 
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As a result, the National Committee has become independent of the 
convention rather than being subordinate to it. The individual members 
of the National Committee are encouraged to think of themselves as 
state rather than national party officials. National party authority has 
thus been weakened. 

In view of the state legislation on the subject, it may seem futile to 
urge uniformity of selection. But it is highly desirable for the National 
Convention to reassert tis authority over the National Committee through a 
more active participation in the final selection of the committee membership. 
This is still the convention’s right under the party rules and practices. 
In this way, control could be exercised so that only those would be 
chosen for the National Committee who could be counted on to support 
the policies and candidates agreed upon by the convention. 

In contrast with the present mathematical state equality, it îs also 
desirable that the members of the National Committee reflect the actual 
strength of the party within the areas they represent. For this purpose the 
principle of unit representation should be applied. This principle is 
widely used in the operations of state and local party committees. In 
Illinois, for example, the respective members of the state, county and 
municipal party committees cast a vote equal to the total party vote in 
the areas they represent. 

Applied to the National Committee, each of the two members from a, 
state might be given a vote equal in weight to one-half of the party vote 
in that state, or on some other proportionate basis. This would be much 
more equitable than the individual and equal vote now cast by members 
of the National Committee, which gives the New York members no 
more weight than the Nevada or Georgia members. It would also serve 
as an inducement to strengthen the party and bring out the vote in each 
area. Finally, it would produce a stronger sense of responsibility within 
the National Committee. 

In a sense, the National Committee is an agency with special purposes. 
Its position as a separate party organ is influenced by the absence of a 
party organ with more general purposes. Should there be such an organ, 
it would be conceivable that the National Committee eventually might 
best perform its functions as part of that organ or in close relationship 
to it. 

3. The Party Council. One of the most serious problems in the present 
scheme of party organization is that of securing a proper measure of 
common understanding and harmony of action between the national, 
congressional and state organizations of the same party. 

A solution requires, first, that some means be found for obtaining 


such cohesion within the congressional organization itself. As one aspect 
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a sufficient degree of joint House and Senate organization is needed, 
instead of the present separate and independent party organizations for 
each house. A solution requires, secondly, that there be better machin- 
ery for White House liaison with the congressional organization on 
general legislative policy. It is necessary to provide appropriate consul- 
tation between the President and the leaders of his own party in Con- 
gress; to avoid the danger of putting the President in the role of the ex- 
clusive leader in respect to legislation; and to cultivate the idea that the 
party in power itself, rather than particular individuals at either end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue, is responsible for its record of legislative and 
executive action. Thus it will be easier to develop harmony and under- 
-standing, instead of jealousy and suspicion, between the President and 
Congress. 

The particulars are matters for attention elsewhere in our report. 
What deserves emphasis here is the important point that somehow 
the congressional organization must maintain effective contact with the 
national organization of the party. With such contact it becomes much 
easier to avoid the friction and hostility so frequently observable; to 
build up-a common understanding about the interpretation and applica- 
tion of the party platform; and in general to work toward a united party. 
Similarly, the present independent position of the state party organiza- 
tions requires that some machinery or method be devised for promoting 
contact between these organizations themselves and between them and 
the national organization. 

The pressing need for making the national, congressional and state 
organizations truly elements of one party can best be met by establish- 
ing a new agency within the national organization, perhaps to be known 
as the Party Council. Charles E. Merriam proposed such a Party Coun- 
cil thirty years ago.? He pointed out that while in some ways the party is 
overorganized, ‘‘on the side of organization for the consideration of 
party policies and party techniques it is singularly defective. The leaders, 
the managers and the responsible officials are not brought together for 
consultation as they would be in almost any other form of organization. 
They have neither the personal contact which is so valuable in all 
groups, the comparative study of management, nor the interchange of 
ideas regarding national or party policies, as in other groups.” - 

It is a remarkable comment on the present structure of both major 
parties that such party leaders as Grover Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt, 

2 See Charles E. Merriam, “Nomination of Presidential Candidates,” American Bar 


Association Journal, Vol. 7, p. 83 (February, 1981), and Charles E. Merriam and Harold 
F. Gosnell, The American Party System (4th ed., New York, 1949), pp. 3856-60. 
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William Jennings Bryan, Woodrow Wilson, Charles E. Hughes, Herbert 
Hoover, Alfred E. Smith, Robert M. La Follette, William E. Borah, 
Wendell L. Willkie, -Thomas E. Dewey and Franklin D. Roosevelt 
never held an official party position. They were therefore not entitled 
to participate formally in the consideration and determination of ques- 
tions of party policy, strategy, management or organization. 

Vigorous leaders, like Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, did, of course, exercise great influence in respect 
to such matters, but largely because of their position and power as 
President. Yet even they held no title to a seat on their party’s National 
Committee for the formal consideration of party business. Other lead- 
ers, such as Wendell L. Willkie and Thomas E. Dewey, though nomi- 
nated by their party to the highest office in the country, had a most un- 
certain and ambiguous role in respect to Republican policies. 

In other words, the system of party organization has drawn a rather 
sharp line. On the one side are those chosen by the party to manage its 
affairs. On the other side are those chosen by the party to carry out 
public policy, together with those others in neither party nor public 
office who are recognized throughout the country as outstanding leaders 
by virtue of their personality and qualities. 

Professor Merriam therefore proposed that the Party Council be 
composed of five different groups: (1) the President, the Vice President, 
and the Cabinet of the majority party, and the leading presidential 
candidates at the previous presidential primaries for the minority party; 
(2) the party members in Congress; (3) the party’s governors and their 
runners-up (thatis, the defeated nominees) ; (4) the National Committee- 
men and state chairmen; and (5) prominent party leaders chosen by the 
National Committee or state committees, or by party leagues or associa- 
tions, presumably such as the Young Democrats and Young Republi- 
cans. 

This would make a Party Council of about 600-700 members, bring- 
ing together “the threads of party control and of leadership,” in Pro- 
fessor Merriam’s words. The council was expected to meet each year for 
the consideration of questions of party management and policy. It was 
to become an annual conference for acquaintance and consultation, and 
a forum and testing place for plans and personalities. 

Professor Merriam’s proposal was never adopted, but even before its 
presentation its basic principle was recognized and put into effect by 
the Republican party. The Republican National Committee, on De- 
cember 10, 1919, actually created a Party Council called by that name. 
It was composed of 24 members, 12 of whom were members of the Na- 
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tional Committee, and 12 were prominent outsiders, including four 
women. For each group, members were chosen who represented the 
various viewpoints and factional differences within the party.’ 

This Party Council was set up, according to the resolution of the 
National Committee, to deliberate on matters touching the party wel- 
fare; to make recommendations for the consideration of the National 
Committee and of the National Convention; and to consider subjects 
to be incorporated into the party platform. Clearly the council was 
also suited to serve as a link between the national, congressional and 
state organizations, since there were members connected with each. 
In addition, it presented a means of considering and perhaps reconciling 
any conflicting points of view on party policy, management and strategy. 
Although it was officially set up, there is no record of any confirmation 
of the Party Council by the National Convention, and it evidently 
ceased to function after a few years. 

Reestablishment of some such Party Council, and in each party, 
would be a more constructive move today, If the idea was ahead of its 
time after World War I, subsequent conditions have certainly caught up 
with it. Professor Merriam’s proposal has much to commend it, but 
what is now most needed is a body that can meet frequently, consult 
easily with other party agencies, deal with current party problems, and 
become a source of continuing advice to the President or, in the case of 
the minority party, to some other recognized party leader. 

As much can be said to support the idea of a rather large gathering, 
so not a little can be said to justify a very small working group. The 
former would be less competent for consultation and coordination. The 
latter might be too small to gain the confidence of the party as a whole. 
Neither alternative fits the present needs and circumstances. The great- 
est need is for a body that can consult effectively. On the other hand, 
that body cannot afford to operate as a tight little cluster. 

For reasons of general confidence, again, the Party Council should 
not be packed with people taking the national view of party affairs and 
policies. To pull together different interests, the council must allow these 
interests to enter. 


* The following members were from the National Committee: H. O. Bursum (N. M.), 
` W. H. Crocker (Calif.), R. B. Howell (Neb.), W. M. Crane (Mass.), V. L. Highland 
(W. Va.), H. F. McGregor (Tex.), Frank B. Kellogg (Minn.), Herbert Parsons (N. Y.), 
Reed Smoot (Utah), J. M. Moorhead (N. C.), Boies Penrose (Pa.), and C. B. Warren 
(Mich). The following members sat as outsiders: Walter Brown (0.), George W. Perkins 
(N. Y.), Elihu Root (N. Y.), Henry L. Stimson (N. Y.), Mrs. Mary Gibson (Calif.), 
Mrs. John G. Smith (Ky.), E. Cullivan (Calif.), Raymond Robins (Ill.), Julius Rosenwald 
(Ill.), William Allen White (Kans.), Miss Mary G. Hay (N. Y.), and Mrs. Harriet T, 
Upton (0.). i 
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We therefore propose a Party Council of 50 members, made up of rep- 
resentatives of five main groups: the National Committee (probably 5, 
chosen by the committee); the congressional party organization (5 
from each house, chosen by the respective organization) ; the state com- 
mittees (10, chosen on a regional basis by the regional groups, if any, 
otherwise by the National Convention); the party’s governors (5, 
chosen by them); and other recognized party groups, such as the Young 
Republicans and Young Democrats, as well as the party following at 
large (20, with the majority chosen by the National Convention and the 
remainder by the particular groups). The President and Vice President, 
the nominees for these offices, the highest national party officials, and 
perhaps some Cabinet officers designated by the President ought to be 
considered ex-officio members and fully entitled to participate. 

Obviously the President—and to a lesser extent the recognized leader 
of the other party—occupies a central place in a party organ as import- 
ant as the council. Even if he does not always personally attend its meet- 
ings, he may often take the initiative in raising questions of policy and 
program. Ideally the council would be the most important link between 
the party of the President and his Administration in the governmental 
sense. There must be sensible give-and-take between both, on the basis 
of a party program which will have to be implemented by the Adminis- 
tration, Congress and the council. 

Such a Party Council should consider and setile the larger problems of 
party management, within limits prescribed by the National Convention; 
propose a preliminary draft of the party platform to the National Conven- 
tion; interpret the platform in relation to current problems; choose for the 
National Convention the group of party leaders outside the party organiza- 
irons; consider and make recommendations to appropriate party organs in 
respect to congressional candidates; and make recommendations to the 
National Convention, the National Committee or other appropriate party 
organs with respect to conspicuous departures from general party decisions 
by state or local party organizations. 

The Party Council should meet regularly and often, at least quarterly. 
It should draw into its discussions ideas about party policy from every- 
where, and certainly never try to shut out any sources of policy influence 
in and out of government. It should make full reports of its transactions 
to the National Convention. In presidential years, the council would 
naturally become a place for the discussion of presidential candidacies, and 
might well perform the useful function of screening these candidacies in a 
preliminary way. It would, in a very real sense, be a “forum and testing 
place of plans and personalities,” to quote once more Professor Merriam. 
On all these matters it is particularly important, as he put it, to bring 
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together the threads of party control and party leadership. When that 
is done successfully, the council may well be able to demonstrate even 
to the hesitant that it can be a real factor in the tough business of win- 
ning elections. 

Within this Party Council there might well be a smaller group of party 
advisers to the President—or, in the other party, to the presidential 
nominee or other recognized party leader—io serve as a party cabinet. 
The smaller group would consist of the highest party officials. These 
would include the permanent chairman of the National Convention, 
the chairman of the National Committee, the chairman of the Party 
Council, the chairman of the joint congressional caucus Gf any), the 
floor leaders, and the Vice President and Speaker. Such a group, if es- 
tablished, should have a prominent position in all other national party 
organs; at any rate it should have the right to appear, to speak, to con- 
sult and to be consulted. 


II. Intraparty Relationships 


1. State and Local Party Organizations. Organizational patterns of the 
parties are predicated on the assumption that a party committee is necessary 
for each electoral area. There is a growing dissatisfaction with the results 
of this system on the local level, especially the multiplicity of organizations. 
One finds not only state and county central committees, but also a con- 
siderable number of congressional, judicial, probate, state senatorial and 
assembly district organizations, as well as city, village and township 
committees. The place of power within the local groups varies from 
state to state, and committee functions are seldom precisely defined. 


Some functions may be imposed by law, others outlined in the by-laws, | 


and still others derived from custom. l 

In many if not most of the states, local party organization is confusing 
and sketchy, with party leaders themselves unclear on the lines of 
authority and relationships within and between the maze of committees. 
Some county and municipal committees have over a thousand members.‘ 
In practice, the plethora and composition of committees lend themselves 
to boss rule. As a result, prominent members of the party puen shun 
positions on the party committees. 


4 Kings County (Brooklyn, N. Y.), for example, has a committee of over 2,500 mem- 
bers; four of the five counties in New York City exceed 1,600 persons. See Hugh A. Bone, 
“Political Parties in New York City,” American Political Science Review, Vol. 40, p. 272 
(April, 1946). Commenting upon party organization, the author writes: “New York City 
is composed of five counties or boroughs, without any formal city-wide party organization. 
Consequently, there are five autonomous and unrelated centers of control within a munic- 
ipal party. ... To complicate the situation, the rules for county organization differ from 
borough to borough, and few in the party have any clear conception of their own com- 
mittee’s rules, let alone those of the othar counties.” Ibid., pp. 272-273. 
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. This dispersion of ill-defined local party authority and the prolifera- 
tion of committees and conventions seriously affect party responsibility. 
National party officials frequently are uncertain as to which local unit is 
the responsible one in terms of the presidential campaign, and often- 
times the real director of the party locally holds no position on the 
county or other local committee. Each committee campaigns for the 
officers in its district, and commonly fails to give much assistance to the 
national and state ticket. Very often no effective party organization is 
created to support the party’s nominee for Congress. Because they are 
unable to receive financial and other help, candidates for Congress often 
look to private groups for assistance. This practice weakens the develop- 
ment of a strong congressional party, and enhances the influence of 
pressure groups in the lawmaking process. 

An increasing number of state legislators are noting the breakdown or 
lack of party responsibility and discipline and the growth of internal sepa- 
ratism in state government. Most of the observations made elsewhere in 
this report about the inadequacy of the present party system, especially 
in Congress, apply with equal or more force to the state legislature. 
Although all but two states use the partisan ballot for the choice of 
members to the state legislature, the parties in many states fail to formu- 
late a meaningful program to guide their representatives and to inform 
the voters. 

County and municipal party organizations, to an even greater extent, 
fail to draft constructive policies for their nominees. Despite their great 
importance, the problems of metropolitan areas meet with almost a 
total lack of interest, partly because the boundaries of these areas are 
seldom coterminous with those of the local party units. Often there is 
no satisfactory liaison or system of intercommittee consultation. 

It is necessary for both parties to reexamine their purposes and functions 
an the light of the present-day environment, state and local, in which they 
operate. Modernization of local party machinery in the interest of effec- 
tive performance in this environment is long overdue. A reorientation 
of the leaders is needed from preoccupation with.patronage and con- 
trol of offices to interest in local, state, regional and national policies. 
Many county chairmen have failed to understand the reasons for the 
creation of competitive party associations and for the activities of organ- 
ized labor’s political action committees and such groups as the local 
units of Americans for Democratic Action. One of the main reasons is 
the dissatisfaction with the attitudes, purposes and operation of the of- 
ficial party organization. j 

One party leader, noting in his state ‘‘the lack of one official organiza- 
tion for party members to join and work with,” thought that the 
National Committee should prepare a model plan for state organization. 
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In view of the strong tradition of autonomy, it is doubtful that the sug- 
gestion would be well received in many states. State and local party 
leaders, however, should reappraise their organization, methods and 
objectives in the interest of creating a higher degree of party responsi- 
bility in the state and the locality. Many of the proposals included in 
this report for improving national party institutions and party organi- 
zation in Congress have relevance as a basis for a corresponding strength- 
ening of party responsibility on the state and local levels. 

2. Relations between National, State and Local Organizations. As has 
been previously pointed out, the state party organizations are not only 
independent of the national organization, but also independent of one 
another. This situation is probably the principal reason for the frequent 
difficulty, discord and confusion within the parties. The Republican 
party of California may take a position on public questions and even 
on party strategy very different from that of the Republican party of 
Iowa, and both may differ in these respects from the national organiza- 
tion. 

Familiar examples are the differences and even hostility between the 
national Republican organization and the Wisconsin Republican organi- 
zation during the period of La Follette control; between the national 
and the North Dakota Republican organizations, when the latter was 
dominated by the Nonpartisan League; and more recently between the 
national Democratic organization and the several southern state 
organizations controlled by the Dixiecrats. Many other examples could 
be given, where the differences are not so conspicuous but nevertheless 
seriously impede concerted party action. 

The minor or third parties are generally organized in such a way 
as to ensure harmony within the party. They do not deny a measure 
of state autonomy in respect to decision and action, but see to it that 
decisions of the national bodies take precedence over conflicting state 
decisions. There can therefore be only one kind of basic party doctrine 
and policy—that determined by the national organization. The state 
and local organizations must conform to it. 

Reorganization of the two major parties on the model of the minor 
or third parties in order to achieve the same ends appears neither 
desirable nor feasible. Establishment of a Party Council, as here suggested, 
would do much to coordinate the different party organizations, and should 
be pressed with that objective in mind. 

Developments indicate that party leaders are now increasingly con- 
scious of the necessity of cultivatfng closer working relationships 
between the various parts of the total party structure. In fact some 
progress has been made in that respect. Occasional meétings have been 
held during recent years of ‘the state committee chairmen within a 
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selected area, these meetings being usually attended also by the area 
members of the National Committee and its chairman. More recently 
regional conferences have been held by both parties, dealing with subjects 
of national as well as special interest within a region, and again attended 
by representatives of the National Committee and the state committees 
and by other party leaders. These conferences have clearly been fruitful 
in providing intimate and candid interchange of opinions, in cultivating 
good feeling, and in promoting understanding, harmony and common 
action within the area and at large. 

Regional party organizations also are in the process of formation and 
should be encouraged. They may well become the means of both better 
representation in national organs and broader understanding of party 
problems and policies. Already there are indications of more formal 
and more frequent conferences between the National Committee and 
the responsible heads of the state committees to deal with questions of 
strategy as well as policy. The very desirable result is a more uniform 
party position in congressional, state and presidential campaigns. 

It is also highly important that the local party organizations should be 
imbued with a stronger sense of loyalty to the entire party organization and 
feel their responsibility for promoting the broader policies of the party. This 
can be done by fostering local party meetings, regularly and frequently held, 
perhaps monthly. Their purpose would be discussion of current and future 
party policy at all levels of government. From such meetings reports 
and recommendations should go to the Party Council. Local activity 
of this kind would make clear the views of the rank and file, and aid 
in discovering and bringing out good candidates for party and public 
office. Much would thus be gained for party unity and loyalty.® 


5 There is, for example, a formally organized Midwest Democratic Conference, whose 
governing board consists of the National Committeemen and the state chairmen and vice 
chairmen from the 13 states included in the conference. On February 16, 1950, a Demo- 
cratic strategy conference was held in Washington, to which National Chairman Boyle 
invited the entire National Committee and the state chairmen and vice chairmen. A 
Republican policy or strategy committee was set up on the initiative of National Chair- 
man Scott, consisting of representatives of the National Committee and the state com- 
mittees, of the congressional organizations, and of the party’s governors. 

6 The importance of local party meetings in promoting understanding, loyalty and 
unity in a party system organized, somewhat like ours, on the federal plan, is made clear 
by Louise Overacker in a recent study of the Australian Labor Party: ‘It is through the 
local party branch, successor to the ‘leagues’ of the 1890’s, that opinion of the rank and file 
is made known to the leaders, and the rank and file is kept informed about the plans of 
the leaders. The biweekly branch meeting is an important sounding board, a ‘party town 
meeting,’ and a business unit. During an glection campaign, it becomes a highly efficient 
campaign committee as well. These basic units are the nerve centers of the party, and their 
vitality largely determines the vitality of the party. ...’’ Louise Overacker, ““The Aus- 
tralian Labor Party,” American Political Science Review: Vol. 48, pp. 677-703 (August, 
1949), esp. p. 689. ° 
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As an ultimate remedy, unaffected by the legally independent status 
of the state party organizations, the national organization may exercise 
certain powers to bolster loyalty. By resorting to these powers the 
national organization may deal with conspicuous or continued disloyalty 
on the part of any state organization. The National Committee may ex- 
clude or expel disloyal members of that committee, and the National 
Convention may refuse to seat delegations on such grounds. 

Although both bodies have on several occasions exercised these 
powers, consideration should be given to the development of additional 
means of dealing with rebellious and disloyal state organizations. Authori- 
tative pronouncements by the Party Council and public appeal to the 
party membership affected may be such means. Use of party funds to 
replace the disloyal leadership of the state organization may be another. 
Still another might be appointment of temporary state officers, perhaps 
by the Party Council. One thing is entirely clear. It is contrary to the 
basic concept of our two-party system, destructive of party responsi- 
bility and disruptive of the party as a whole to permit organized dis- 
loyalty to continue. 

3. Headquarters and Staff. Until recent years the organizations of 
the major parties were essentially only campaign organizations. They 
established headquarters, expanded their staffs, and operated at high 
speed during the campaign weeks, but virtually shut up shop during 
the intervening period. The National Committee, as the managing 
committee of the-party, normally met only twice during its four-year 
term. The first meeting was held immediately after its election by the 
National Convention, for the purpose of choosing its officers and cam- 
paign committees. The second meeting took place in December or Janu- 
ary preceding the next National Convention, for the purpose of issuing 
the call for that convention. 

A member of the Democratic National Committee in 1919 described 
the situation in these words: “It was the custom of this body immedi- 
ately after the Presidential election had passed—and the custom seems - 
to prevail, whether we succeeded, as we did in Cleveland’s time, or lost— 
of going out of business in a week or two, just as soon as we could pay 
up the bills, and indeed sometimes we went out of business before we 
did that.’’? Although some improvement had occurred since 1919, a 
close student of party methods was able to write as follows in 1944: 


The usual American practice is a feverish construction of a party head- 
quarters staff capable of real organization and propaganda service a few months 
® - 


? Patrick H. Quinn (R. L), at the meeting of the Democratic National Committee, 
February 26, 1919. Proceedings, Democratic National Convention (1920), p. 468. 
_@ 
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before a presidential campaign. The skeleton gets flesh and bones on the eve of 
a national convention or soon after a nominee is chosen. After an election, the 
major part of a headquarters staff melts away. The waste and inefficiency of 
this procedure is in strong contrast to the permanent smooth-running ma- 
chinery of a British organization. During campaigns a British party finds it 
necessary to add only a handful of paid employees, and its office expenses do 
not increase materially while the electioneering period is in progress.® 


Permanent and continuous party organization apparently began 
about 1916 under the leadership of President Wilson. But it was not 
until Chairman John J. Raskob, of the Democratic National Committee, 
pressed the matter energetically, following the campaign of 1928, that 
an effective organization was actually set up to operate continuously. 
“T have reached the conclusion,” he said in April 1929, after numerous 
conferences with National Committeemen and other party leaders, 
“that the party’s interests can be advanced best by the opening of per- 
manent and adequate headquarters in Washington and the conducting 
of active organization work 365 days in the year.” 

Thereafter a number of full-time, well-salaried officials were em- 
ployed by the National Committee, the headquarters staff was expanded, 
andresearch and publicity activities were carried on continuously, though 
in a limited way. In 1982 Chairman Raskob even proposed at least 
annual meetings of the National Committee itself. “With meetings 
supposed to be held only every four years, the Chairman does not get 
the kind of cooperation that should be had from an organization repre- 
senting the great Democratic Party in this country.’’® 

Following the defeat of 1936, the Republican National Committee put 
Chairman John Hamilton on a full-time, salaried basis. He had previ- 
ously suggested a more active and continuous organization, and even a 
four-year membership plan with regular dues to the party. In 1944 the 
Democrats provided the same arrangement for Chairman Robert E. 
Hannegan. After their defeat in 1944, the Republicans again gave atten- 


8 Ralph D. Casey, “British Politics—Some Lessons in Campaign Propaganda,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 8, p. 74 (Spring, 1944); see also E. E. Schattschneider, 
“Party Government and Employment Policy,” American Political Science Review, Vol. 39, 
p. 1155 (December, 1945). John Hamilton, while chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, visited the headquarters of the British Conservative Party in London and 
expressed great surprise at the “thoroughness and permanence of the organization.” The 
Republican national headquarters staff was reduced from several hundred during the 
campaign of 1936 to about 40 after the election, and the Democratic staff from about 500 
to 50-75. f 

9 Proceedings, Democratic National Cogvention (1982), p. 469. A subcommittee of the 
Democratic National Committee was appointed to consider this proposal and others, but 
there is no record of its report. However, it is now understood that the chairman may call 
special meetings of the National Committee. 
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tion to the problem of a more effective organization. In 1945 they 
adopted an 8-point program proposed by Chairman Brownell. 

This program called for: (1) a national organization to function on a 
full-time, all-year-round basis, with an enlarged and trained staff; (2) 
close working relations with the Senate and House party organizations; 
(3) staffs equipped for research, investigation and publicity to serve 
party members in Congress as well as the National Committee; (4) a 
vigorous program of cooperation of the National Committee with the 
House and Senate party members, the party’s governors and state or- 
ganizations; (5) integration of the activities of the National Committee 
with the activities of state and county committees; (6) more active 
participation by individual members of the National Committee in the 
development and execution of a party program; (7) a broadened basis 
for contributions to the party treasury; and (8) cooperation between the 
National Committee and the House and Senate organization in con- 
gressional campaigns. 

This program has by no means been put into effect completely, but 
it represents a sound goal. Both parties are now aware of the need to main- 
tain permanent headquarters, with staffs equipped for research and pub- 
licity. A beginning has been made, but much still remains to be done. 

Staff development at party headquarters provides the essential mechanism 
to enable each party to concern itself appropriately with its continuing 
responsibilities. Availability of professionally trained staff, in particular, 
makes it more readily possible for the party leadership to grasp issues 
clearly, to see trends and problems in perspective, and to consider the 
far-flung interests of the party as a whole. Without adequate party 
staffs, leaders can hardly hope to cope with the complexity of party 
strategy and tactics in our day. 


7. Party Platforms 


To indicate how the party stands on the many interrelated issues 
that concern various parts of the electorate, to offer a coherent program, 
and to provide the voters with a proper choice between the alternative 
policies and programs advanced by the two parties, a careful formulation 
of each party’s position is required. The party platform has a vital part 
to play in our party system. 


I. Nature of the Platform 


1. Alternative purposes. Should the party platform be a statement of 
general principles representing the permanent or long-range philosophy of 
the party? Or should it state the party’s position on immediate issues? 
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Aciually, the platform is usually made up of both the more permanent and 
the more fleeting elements. 

Nor is it possible to state either principles or issues in such a way 
that application to immediate problems is clear beyond any further 
question. That is so because the circumstances and situations are con- 
stantly changing and cannot be completely foreseen when the platform 
is written, particularly in the case of the national platform, which is 
traditionally presented only quadrennially. It is also true that the plat- 
form may be intentionally written in an ambiguous manner so as to 
attract voters of any persuasion and to offend as few voters as possible. 
But when this ruse helps to put a party into office, it is equally likely to 
produce disappointment through lack of performance and in the end do 
the party little good. 

2. Interpretation of the Platform. Even when honestly prepared, how- 
ever, a platform requires interpretation in the details of its policies and 
the application of general principles to current problems. At present 
there is no agency within the party structure that has clear authority 
so to interpret and apply the platform. This condition gives rise to con- 
flict and discord over the question of authority as well as over the actual 
position of the party on particular points. 

Members of Congress commonly claim the right to determine the 
party position on matters of legislation, especially after the off-year 
elections. The National Committee sometimes attempts to interpret 
the platform, but finds its authority sharply challenged. The President 
can make such attempts with more success for the majority party, al- 
though certainly not with ease. For the minority party there is no one 
with the President’s standing or power. This is one of the serious gaps 
in the party machinery, which would best be filled by the proposed 
Party Council. As a body representing the various parts of the party 
structure, the Party Council should be able to give authoritative and reason- 
ably acceptable interpretations of the platform. Perhaps it could occa- 
sionally even make more specific or reformulate the party principles in 
their application to current situations. 

3. National-state Platform Conflicts. Another problem in respect to 
the party platform arises out of the relationship between the national 
and state platforms. In view of the independent position of the state 
party organizations, the state party platform may and frequently does 
state principles and policies quite different from those stated in the 
national platform. Such divergencies make things confusing both for the 
party candidates from the state amd for the PUDHG and make nonsense 
of the party system. 
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What is needed is better coordination in the declaration of party princi- 
ples. There is also need for an understanding, if not a formal regulation, 
that the national platform—as a representative document agreed to by 
the body of the party—is supreme in respect to general principles and 
national issues. This would still allow the state organizations consider- 
able latitude in respect to purely state or local problems. The Party 
Council would be the appropriate party agency to interpret the respective 
platforms and determine the right position in case of conflict. 

Would such authority to interpret in case of conflict lead to an un- 
desirable enlargement of the national platform sphere? Strong tendencies 
that operate in the American party system run counter to this possi- 
bility. There is very litile likelihood indeed for the Party Council to be 
inconsiderate of arguable claims of state autonomy. 

4. Binding Character. A further problem is that of the extent to which 
the platform is or should be binding upon the party candidates. The idea 
underneath a platform certainly is that the party, when in power, in- 
tends to put the various planks into effect. This would imply that the 
party candidates are committed to the support of these planks. Prob- 
ably no one would disagree with the recent statement of Senator Ives 
of New York on February 11, 1950, that “Unless party platform pledges 
are made with the solemn conviction that they shall be kept, the party 
responsible for them is deserving only of the hostile public reaction which 
disregard for them inevitably provokes.’ 

In addition to the implication, in the very nature of a platform, of a 
binding pledge to the public, the parties themselves have often included 
in the platform a solemn promise of fulfillment. For instance, the 
Democratic platform of 1932 gave this pledge: 


We believe that a party platform is a covenant with the people to be faith- 
fully kept by the party when entrusted with power, and that the people are 
entitled to know in plain words the terms of the contract to which they are 
asked to subscribe. .. . The Democratic Party solemnly promises by appropri- 
ate action to put into effect the principles, policies, and reforms herein advo- 
cated, and to eradicate the policies, methods, and practices herein condemned. 


The Republicans in 1936, 1940 and 1944 incorporated the following 
pledge into their platform: ‘‘The acceptance of the nominations tendered 
by this Convention carries with it, as a matter of private honor and 
public faith, an undertaking by each candidate to be true to the prin- 
ciples and program herein set forth.” 

In spite of these clear implications and express pledges, there has been 
much difference of opinion as to the exact binding quality of a platform. 


2 Quoted in New York Times, February 17, 1950. 
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William Jennings Bryan took the position that a platform is completely 
binding on the party candidates, and that one who violates the platform 
is “worse than a criminal.” By contrast, Senator Norris stated in respect 
to the St. Lawrence Waterway proposal that “I am entirely moved in 
my vote upon the treaty by my own convictions, and not in any degree 
by the platform of any political party, and I think such conviction ought 
to decide the question. But there are many men more able than I, and 
just as honest, who do not agree with me as to that, but who believe in 
the party system of settling such questions as this.” 

President Wilson argued, with regard to the Democratic platform of 
1912, that the established party principles should be considered as more 
binding than any exceptional plank departing from them. Moreover, 
there is always the argument that new situations or conditions make 
the platform pledges less binding. Finally, the range of different matters 
has to be considered. The Democratic platform of 1928 put the point 
this way: “The function of a national platform is to declare principles 
and party policies. We do not, therefore, assume to bind our party re- 
specting local issues or details of legislation.” 

All of this suggests the need for appropriate machinery, such as a Party 
Council, to interpret and apply the national platform in respect to doubts 
or details. When that is done by way of authoritative and continuing state- 
ment, the party program should be considered generally binding. It should 
be added, however, that our conclusion has for a starting point a plat- 
form responsibly formulated—that is, one reflecting ideas and promises 
behind which most of the party membership can line up. This differs 
from a platform dressed up to lure but not actually to satisfy particular 
groups of voters. 

The generally binding effect of the party platform is particularly 
obvious in relation to the national (that is, presidential and congres- 
sional) candidates and officeholders. But state and local candidates and 
officeholders would be similarly bound, under the national as well as 
state and local platforms, with the Party Council seeking to remedy 
any troublesome discrepancies between the state and national plat- 
forms. Of course, such implicit commitment by party candidates and of- 
ficeholders is neither intended to produce dead uniformity of individual 
action nor is it in fact ever without bounds. It would allow defined reser- 
vations similar to those permitted under the Democratic House Caucus 
Rules. 


II. Problems of Platform-making 
1. Method of Formulating Party Platforms. Much of the difficulty, 
confusion and difference of opinion with respect to the importance and 
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effectiveness of the party platform arises from the method of its formula- 
tion. The fact that the national and state platforms are separately 
framed and adopted makes possible the sharp divergencies that may 
appear within the same party. Occasionally the state platforms are 
deliberately delayed until after the national platform has been adopted, in 
order to have a basis for conformity. Such practice is to be encouraged, and 
state legislation that prevents it ought to be changed. To avoid conflict on 
the same questions, national platforms should be confined, so far as pos- 
sible, to general principles and national issues, and state platforms to 
purely state and local issues. 

Since adoption of the national platform is now closely associated with 
the nomination of presidential candidates only, there is additional dif- 
ficulty, under the present method, of getting congressional candidates 
and members of Congress to respect it. This is particularly the case in 
off-year campaigns, which are entirely congressional campaigns and two 
years removed from the National Convention and the national plat- 
form. . 

“No Republican National Convention can be held to make any bind- 
ing declarations regarding policy before next year’s elections,” said 
Senator Taft in 1941, “and the party National Committee clearly has 
no authority to make such declarations. I see no reason why each 
Congressman and each Senator should not run on his own foreign 
policy.” A method of platform-making that is closely related to the congres- 
sional as well as to the presidential campaign must therefore be developed, 
and with more direct participation by the party members of Congress. These 
should feel that it is their platform as much as it is the President’s. 

The large and unwieldy platform committee, working in the dramatic 
and emotional circumstances of the traditional convention, ordinarily 
provides little real deliberation. The platform as an important statement 
of party principles and program is often not heard at all by many dele- 
gates, and the method of arriving at it is not conducive to responsible 
action. 

2. Improvement of Platforms and Platform-making. The necessity 
of improving the method of platform-making has actually been recog- 
nized for many years. President Wilson, in 1913, proposed that the 
National Convention concentrate on adopting the platform. ‘‘Conven- 
tions,” he said, “should determine nothing but party platforms and 
should be made up of the men who would be expected, if elected, to carry 
those platforms into effect.” He therefore urged an ex-officio convention 
instead of one of delegates—a system which has, in fact, been established 
in some states under the primary laws. 
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The Republican National Committee, at the same time (in 1919) that 
it ventured to create the Party Council, also set up an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Platform and Policies. This committee, consisting of 171 
leading men and women in the party under the chairmanship of Ogden 
L. Mills, was provided with expert staff assistance in the persons of 
Professor Samuel McCune Lindsay of Columbia University and Pro- 
fessor Jacob H. Hollander of Johns Hopkins University. It divided itself 
into several subcommittees, which in turn prepared and circulated to 
about 75,000 persons detailed questionnaires on a dozen particular ques- 
tions then currently important. On that basis the committee prepared a 
report for the Platform Committee of the National Convention. 

A second committee relating to the platform was simultaneously set 
up, the Preliminary Committee on Platform. It consisted of 50 members, 
those twelve members of the National Committee who were also mem- 
bers of the Party Council and 38 outsiders. The function of this com- 
mittee was to draft a tentative platform for final action by the conven- , 
tion committee, presumably using the materials and reports of the larger 
Advisory Committee. In explaining these developments, Mr. Will 
Hays, the Republican National Chairman, said that “If a party platform 
is to be a mere string of political platitudes, then it can easily be written 
in forty-eight hours. If it is to be a solemn declaration of a responsible 
party’s real purposes, it deserves the most careful consideration.” These 
devices for securing a better considered and more responsible platform 
were confirmed by the Republican Convention of 1920, and were kept in 
use for some time. 

Other developments, also within the Republican Party, show concern 
with the problem of an effective statement of the principles and program. 
One might mention the Committee on Program, set up in 1987 under 
the chairmanship of President Glenn Frank of the University of Wis- 
consin; the Post-War Advisory Committee and the Mackinac Con- 
ference in 1944; and the recent Committee on Policy initiated by Chair- 
man Scott and continued by Chairman Gabrielson. 

In both parties, the Platform Committee or a working part of it is now 
appointed some weeks in advance of the National Convention. Thus the 
platform finally submitted to the convention is actilally prepared with 
more care. The difficulty is that such advance actions are without 
authority, since the Platform Committee is a convention committee and 
not a general party committee. Hence the best that can be hoped for is 
that the advance arrangements will be later confirmed by the convention 
itself. In both parties also, the practice of holding public hearings on the 
policies to be incorporated into the platform has been fairly well established. 
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This consultation is of importance, for it makes the parties aware of the in- 
terest in particular policies. Here local party meetings can play another 
constructive role. 

3. Proposals. Keeping in mind both the improved procedures already 
in course of development and the need for further improvement, we 
make the following proposals: 

(a) Party platforms, and particularly national platforms, should be 
formulated at least every two years, in. order to relate to current issues and 
provide a closer connection with the off-year congressional campaigns. 

(b) National platforms should emphasize general party principles and 
national issues, and with respect to such principles and issues should be 
regarded as binding commitments on all candidates and officeholders of 
the party, national, state and local. 

(c) State and local platforms should emphasize state and local issues, 
and should be expected to conform to the national platform on matters of 
general party principle or on national policies. 

(d) To achieve better machinery for plaiform-making, the Party Council, 
when set up, should prepare a tentative draft well in advance of the National 
Convention for the consideration of the appropriate convention committee 
and the convention itself. Occasionally a thorough review of the party 
principles will be desirable, which might again be undertaken by the 
Party Council or by some special committee similar to those used in the 
past. 

(e) Local party meetings should be held regularly and frequently for 
the discusston and consideration of platform proposals. 


8. Party Organization in Congress 
I. Introduction 


1. External Factors. In Congress the two political parties are on al- 
most daily trial. Each house is organized by its majority party. Both 
parties are represented on legislative, special and investigatorial com- 
mittees. In Congress, party campaign promises are kept or broken, and 
reputations of party leaders are made or lost. 

A higher degree of party responsibility in Congress cannot be provided 
merely by actions taken within Congress. The cohesiveness and morale 
of the congressional members of the party are inevitably affected by the 
activities of the party’s National Convention, the party’s National 
Committee and—in the case of the Administration party—the Presi- 
dent. Above all, the basis of party operations in Congress is laid in the 
election process. Members of Congress, though elected as the candidates 
of one party, may be sharply divided on basic national issues, and par- 
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ticularly upon the programs called for in their party’s national platform. 
Then little, if anything, can be done within Congress to heal the breach. 

Nevertheless, at a time when there are signs on many fronts of a trend 
toward greater party responsibility,’ action within Congress can be of 
decisive significance. It can accelerate the trend and reinforce efforts made 
elsewhere. 

2. Continuous Evolution. Blueprints for the complete reconstruction 
of Congress are easy to draw—and have often been drawn. Yet complete 
reconstruction is not only utopian; it is also unnecessary. Moreover, 
the materials for responsible party operations in Congress are already 
on hand. The key to progress lies in making a full-scale effort to use them. 

A general structure of congressional party organization already 
exists. It should be tightened up. The party leadership in both houses 
already has certain functions with respect to the handling of relations 
with the President and the shaping of the committee structure. These 
functions should be strengthened. It already has other functions with 
respect to the legislative schedule, which also should be strengthened. 

If such action were taken, it would not mean that every issue would 
become a party issue. It would not eliminate the need for or the possi- 
bility of nonpartisan and bipartisan policies. But it would result in a 
more responsible approach to party programs and a more orderly han- 
dling of all congressional activities. 


II. Tightening Up the Congressional Party Organization 


Party organization is complex. It also varies from house to house 
and from party to party. For the sake of simplicity, however, it is here 
discussed in terms of the party leaders, the party leadership committees, 
and the party caucuses or conferences. - 

1. The Leaders. For more than ten years now the press has carried news 
about regular meetings between the President and the Big Four of Congress 
—the Speaker of the House, the Majority Leader of the House, the Vice 


1 The trend is also documented by general pressure for reform on the congressional 
level. As one example, the additional Heller report (National Committee for Strengthen- 
ing Congress, under Robert Heller’s chairmanship) of December 27, 1949, recommending 
further steps (Congressional Record, Vol. 96, pp. Al64ff. [January 11, 1950)), also concerns 
itself with the need for increased party responsibility. The report (p. A166) suggests 
“more extensive use of the caucus as an instrument for the formation and promotion of 
party policy”; election by the caucus for two years of party policy committees “without 
regard to seniority”; collaboration between the two policy committees, in House and 
Senate, of the majority party in planning the legislative program; designation of chairmen 
and members of the standing committees by these party policy committees; insistence 
on willingness to carry out the party prggram as the basic requirement of chairmanship 
in a standing committee; and reconsideration of committee assignments about every two 
years “‘to allow the shifting of uncooperative members.” 
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President and the Majority Leader of the Senate, when the four are of the 
Presidents party. Despite their informal character—or possibly because 
of it—these Big Four meetings have provided an essential tie between 
Congress and the executive branch. They have given the four congres- 
sional leaders an insight into the President’s plans and a form of prestige 
that could not have otherwise been acquired. They have also given 
the President a valued link with Congress and an important source of 
guidance and counsel. 

In view of the development of this tradition, i would be an error to 
attempt to supplant the relationship between the Big Four and the President 
by some new body to carry on the same function. An executive-legislative 
cabinet to provide another bridge between the Chief Executive and 
Congress would cut down the leadership position of the Big Four.’ 

Whenever it becomes necessary for the President to meet with the leaders 
of both parties in Congress, it is a simple matter for the Big Four to be 
expanded into six or eight. This, in fact, has occasionally been done in 
recent years. On bipartisan issues it should probably be done more fre- 
quently. The objective of developing:a mechanism for consultation 
among the party leadership as a whole can best be met by the Party 
Council discussed in a previous section. 

The selection of the Big Four is something that has implications 
for the entire party. In the case of the Vice President, there is broad 
party participation through the nominating convention and the election. 
A somewhat different form of participation is called for in the selection 
of the remaining three. Neither the Speaker of the House nor the two 
majority leaders can be regarded merely as representing the party mem- 
bers in the particular house. The same applies to the minority leaders in 
each house. 

In the public eye a party leader like these is a spokesman for his party 
as a whole. Jt 1s necessary, therefore, that there be broad consultation 


-2 The idea of a more formal advisory policy body joining together the legislative and 
executive branches has come up rather frequently in recent years. It is not a new idea, of 
course. Richard S. Childs, for example, who almost a generation back assumed a leading 
part in governmental reform, proposed some such arrangement to President Wilson in 
1917. To quote Mr. Childs (National Municipal Review, Vol. 39, pp. 114-115 [February, 
1950}), the proposal urged the President to “handpick from both houses of Congress an 
‘executive committee’ of members who are congenial politically, territorially representative, 
experienced and possessed of some natural leadership in Congress.” This committee would 
meet each week with the President. “Its members would stand high in Congress by virtue 
of the president’s confidence and backing, their inside knowledge and their ability to com- 
mand expert departmental help. They would formulate the budget and the legislative pro- 
gram, fight for ‘administration measures’ on the fipor of Congress, and constitute an infor- 
mal ministry.” Wilson, according to Childs, called the proposal “thoroughly worth 
thinking about,” but took no steps to act on it. 
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throughout the national leadership of a party before a party leader is elected 
in either house. In particular, this consultative process should include 
the party organization in both houses and the President. 

2. The Leadership Committees. The basic trouble at present is not 
that there are no party leadership committees but that there are too 
many committees exercising various leadership functions. 

Some of these committees are called policy committees, some steering 
committees, some committees on committees. In fact, the Democratic 
members of a major legislative committee in the House, the Committee 
on Ways and Means, serve as their party’s committee on committees— 
an arrangement that invites some doubt about its effectiveness in either 
direction. The Republican Committee on Committees is made up of 
one member elected by each state delegation who votes in accordance 
with that delegation’s strength. In the House, also, the Rules Commit- 
tee carries on certain legislative traffic functions that in the Senate 
are handled by the policy or steering committees of the parties. There 
is further the recently created Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 
which was set up under the Employment Act of 1946. This committee is 
supposed to bring forth on March 1 of each year a report as a means of 
coordinating the various legislative committees on matters relating to 
the economic health and growth of the nation. 

The proliferation of leadership committees means that in neither house 
of Congress is there a body of party leaders who have the power of 
managing party affairs in Congress and who therefore can be held ac- 
countable for it. The result is that many things are left undone or— 
what is just as bad—are done in a dictatorial manner by individual party 
leaders. Also, too great a burden is thrown on the overworked Big Four 
and the Senate and House minority leaders. 

To offer a ready-made blueprint to the members of Congress would 
seem pretentious. However, we do submit these proposals: 

(a) In both the Senate and House, the various separate leadership 
groups should be consolidated into one truly effective and responsible leader- 
ship committee for each party. 

(b) Each of these four committees should be responsible not only for sub- 
mitting policy proposals to the party membership, but also for discharging 
certain functions with respect to the committee structure and the legislative 
schedule. 5 

Each of the four committees should be selected or come up for a vote of 
confidence no less often than every two years, with opportunity for earlier 
challenge by a sufficiently large body of party members in the house if 
the committee fails to reflect the party program. 

Occasion must be found reasonably often for the leadership commiitees 
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of each party in the two houses to meet together. This is the only way to 
discuss common problems of legislative policy. Furthermore, the rival 
leadership committees in each house should meet together on a more regular 
basis. This is the best way to discuss the legislative schedule. It is not 
suggested, of course, that the majority party take less seriously the re- 
sponsibility inherent in its prerogative to schedule legislative business. 
What we suggest, rather, is that interparty contact in this matter may 
make responsible scheduling easier. 

A case can also be made for the four leadership groups to meet on specific 
occasions. This would provide an orderly approach to the broadening of 
areas of agreement between the two parties and to the identification both 
of party issues and of issues on which no congressional party policy 
is needed. An obvious occasion for such joint meetings is the transmission 
of the President’s principal annual messages to Congress—the State 
of the Union message, the economic report and the budget message. 

Something of this sort is already presaged in the work of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report. It is no longer a question whether 
the President’s proposals be the starting point of the legislative schedule. 
They already are. The problem is how to get these proposals responsibly 
handled. At present they are not. 

One of the reasons is that the Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port is composed of members of Congress who, for the most part, have 
no formal responsibility for party leadership. No committee of Congress 
other than one comprising the official party leadership—including the 
chairmen of the key committees—can serve to coordinate the main 
policy decisions that arise in the diversified activities distributed over 
the committee system. This logic points to the need for having the 
membership of the Joint Committee on the Economie Report include 
the responsible leaders of both parties—a need recognized early by such 
leaders as Senator Murray and Senator Flanders. 

Another way to approach the same end would be to have the four 
party leadership committees meet jointly at the beginning of every 
session as a Joint Committee on the President’s Program. Such a com- 
mittee could consider the entire program embodied in the President’s 
three principal annual messages and furnish guidance to the general 
line of action on the part of the various legislative committees. 

3. Caucuses or Conferences. Whether they be called caucuses or con- 
ferences, more frequent meetings of the party membership in each house 
should be held. Otherwise there can be no real discussion of party posi- 
tions and no real participation in or check upon the decisions of the party 
leadership. Without such discussion and participation, efforts to make 
party operations more responsible will be futile. 
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There is no formula to tell how often a caucus or conference should be 
convened merely to discuss matters and how often it should be held 
for the purpose of voting upon a position binding on the members. Nor 
is it possible to prescribe in other than general terms either the condi- 
tions under which a party member may be released from abiding by a 
caucus decision or the consequences to be invoked upon those who dis- 
regard the decision without release.? Three points, however, are rather 
clear. 

The first is that a binding caucus decision on legislative policy should 
be used primarily to carry out the party’s principles and program. Such a 
decision should not be used merely to support the views of the President 
or of congressional party leaders when their views do not rest on stated 
party policy, except in exigencies affecting the public record of the party. 

The second is that members who generally stand behind the party 
program should have reason to know that their service is appreciated 
by the party leadership. Rewarding party loyalty is a proper way of 
fostering party unity. On the other hand, when members of Congress dis- 
regard a caucus decision taken in furtherance of national party policy, they 
should expect disapproval. They should not expect to receive the same 
consideration in the assignment of committee posts or in the apportion- 
ment of patronage as those who have been loyal to party principles. 
Their conduct should be brought before the eyes of the public. Their 
voters are entitled to know about it. 

The third is that the party leadership committees should be responsible 
for calling more frequent caucuses or conferences and developing the agenda 
of points for discussion. 


HI. Party Responsibility for Committee Structure 


Congressional committees have aptly been called “little legislatures.” 
The bulk of congressional work is done in committee. It is in the com- 
mittees, therefore, that the parties are put to their highest test. 

1. Selection of Committee Chairmen. One often hears the lament that 
the seniority system is bad for the country but that there is just no other 
way of selecting committee chairmen. But this puts the problem in the 
wrong way. 

The problem is not one of abolishing seniority and then finding an 
alternative. It is one of mobilizing the power through which the party 
leadership can successfully use the seniority principle rather than have 
the seniority principle dominate Congress. Under conditions of party 


3 The Democratic House Caucus Rules provide that members may be released when they 
have grounds to consider the decision unconstitutional or when the decision collides with 
a member’s previous campaign commitments or with instructions from his constituency. 
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responsibility, with greater clarity of the party’s position and broader 
acceptance of it, deliberate use of the seniority principle for purposes of 
party unity would be the opposite to personal power exercised by a 
particular individual or a small clique. 

Advancement within a committee on the basis of seniority makes 
sense, other things being equal. But it is not playing the game fairly for 
party members who oppose the commitments in their party’s platform to 
rely on seniority to carry them into committee chairmanships. Party leaders 
have compelling reason to prevent such a member from-becoming chairman 
—and they are entirely free so to exert their influence. A chairmanship, 
after all, is like the position of a quarterback on a football team. It 
should not be given to someone who refuses to be a part of the team 
` or who might even carry the ball across the wrong goal line. Nor is it 
satisfactory for either party to find itself saddled with a large number 
of chairmen representative in their thinking of only one element in the 
party? 

An all-out use of this approach, however, would run up against certain 
present-day realities. As long as party dissidents succeed in getting 
elected to Congress, they may hold a balance-of-power position between 
the two parties. If attempts were made to dislodge them from positions 
of power they might have gained in their party, they would be able to 
throw the control of either house into the hands of the opposing party. 
The task of party leaders, when confronted with revolt on the part of com- 
mittee chairmen, ts hence not easy. Obviously problems of this sort must 
. be handled in the electoral process itself as well as in the congressional arena. 
Yet these practical limitations are far from insuperable, especially by 
consistent effort and crystallization of party doctrine. Similar limitations 
impede action everywhere. If they were regarded as excuses for inaction, 
progress at any point would be impossible. 

To make the obvious explicit, we are not arguing here or elsewhere for 
parties made up of yes-men. Dissent is not undesirable in itself. It can 
be wholesome and constructive when it operates on a common basis. 
We are arguing the need for that common basis. Defiance of that com- 
mon basis destroys the opportunity for party responsibility. 

2. Assignment of Members to Committees.. The distribution of com- 
mittee positions among new members is one of the most important func- 
tions of party leadership. The slates of committee assignments should be 
drawn up by the party leadership committees and presented to the appropri- 
ate party caucuses for approval or modification. This applies to special and 
joint committees as well as to legislative committees. Where the Vice 

‘It has been suggested to us that when the Republican party is in control of Con- 


gress, under the seniority rule an undue proportion of chairmanships goes to midwestern 
conservatives, while control by the Democratic party similarly favors the South. 
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President and the Speaker of the House are given statutory power to ap- 
point committee members, they should accept the slates offered by each 
of the parties on such a basis. 

The principle of having both parties represented on every legislative 
committee is a sound one. However, there is nothing sound in having 
the party ratio on the committees always correspond closely to the party ratio 
in the house itself, which may often mean almost as- many committee 
positions for the minority as for the majority—such as six to seven. This 
gives individual members of the majority party the balance of power 
and invites chaos. The results undermine party responsibility. 

Regardless of the general proportion of party membership in each 
house, the majority party in the house should have a comfortable mar- 
gin of control within each committee. The same applies, for the same 
reasons, to subcommittees. Of course, in thus taking more direct com- 
mittee responsibility the majority party will hardly close its eyes to the 
attitudes in the electorate. Always the majority party will have to think 
of the next election. 

Although much is to be gained in the committee by continuity and 
experience, there is also an advantage in having a regular review of the 
committee structure. Commitice assignments should not be regarded as 
permanent prerogatives. Personal competence and party loyalty should 
be valued more highly than seniority in assigning members to such major 
committees as those dealing with fiscal policy and foreign affairs. Pre- 
vious decisions with respect to committee assignments should be sub- 
jected to regular reexamination by the party caucus or conference with rea- 
sonable frequency, at least every two years. 

Adjustments of this kind would make it much easier for either party 
to come forth with a consistent legislative record. They would reduce 
greatly the present differences in point of view among different commit- 
tees, thus giving Congress itself a large measure of unity. They would 
cause committees to stand less on their vested jurisdictional rights. 
They would finally cut down the waste of effort that results from the 
inclination of individual committees to act as small legislatures apart 
from Congress at large—as when a committee reopens an issue settled 
by Congress in the course of implementing the prior decision of Con- 
gress. 

3. Committee Staff. Staff assistance should be available to minority as 
well as majority members of a committee whenever they want it. It should 
not be within the power of the majority, as it is now, to deny this 
assistance. The excellent work of the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress should not be expected to take the place of the 
more intensive type of analysis best done by committee staffs. 

Committee staff for members of both parties is essential to provide a 
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basis for sound party operations. It also contributes to the needed 
minimum of occupational security for professional staff members. Where 
all committee staff 1s controlled by the majority, a change in power threatens 
continuity of service. Top-quality staff would generally not be available 
under such conditions. 


IV. Party Responsibility for the Legislative Schedule 


There is always more work before Congress than can be handled. Not 
all of the bills reported upon by committees can be taken up on the floor. 
Only a portion of the bills introduced can be examined at public hearings. 
One of the greatest defects in present congressional committees is the 
absence of a truly responsible approach toward the scheduling of what is 
to be handled and when. Here lies one of the greatest opportunities for 
party leadership. 

1. The Need for Scheduling. Scheduling should include not only what 
measures are to be taken from the calendar for floor action but also 
the general scheduling of major hearings. Schedules should be openly ex- 
plained on the floor in advance. They should apply to all issues, not just 
party issues. 

No one but party leaders can do this job properly. Policy and steering 
functions are inseparable. No committee should be in charge of legislative 
scheduling except the party leadership committee. 

2. House Guidance of Legislative Traffic. For some time up to quite 
‘recently, the Rules Committee has held decisive control over the legis- 
lative calendar in the House, without attempting to act as a program 
expediter of the dominant party. At the beginning of the 81st Congress, 
the rules of the House were changed by allowing committee chairmen to 
bypass the Rules Committee under certain circumstances. This was a 
step in the right direction in so far as it partially removed a roadblock 
in the path of more responsible party control of legislative traffic. 

It was far from a wholly satisfactory solution, however. The power 
taken away from an irresponsible group that did not represent the 
leadership of the two parties was distributed among the committee 
chairmen. These, today, do not yet act as a group of responsible party 
leaders. To safeguard his party the Speaker of the House has been forced 
on many occasions to deny recognition to individual committee chair- 
men. 

A more democratic approach would be to substitute open party control 
for control by the Rules Committee or individual chairmen. There are 
many ways to do this. An extreme measure would be to abolish the Rules 
Committee altogether and have its functions taken over by the leader- 
ship committees of the two parties. A more feasible solution would 
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probably be to shift the steering function from the Rules Committee to 
the leadership committee of the majority party. It might also be feasible 
to give the Speaker and the Majority Leader jointly the power to bypass 
the Rules Committee after a given period of time has elapsed, and upon 
a sufficient showing of support from the membership of the majority 
party. 

3. The Right to Vote in the Senate. The present cloture rule goes so far 
in giving individual Senators the right to speak that it interferes with 
the right of the majority to vote. It is a serious obstacle to responsible 
lawmaking. ' 

The present cloture rule should be amended. The best rule is one that 
provides for majority cloture on all matters before the Senate. This need not 
interfere with the right of Senators to speak for a reasonable length of 
time. There is no lack of proposals submitted in the Senate which would 
hold off the cloture vote for a given number of days or until each Senator 
has had an opportunity to speak for a reasonable time. 


9. Political Participation 


The individual voter may personally participate in politics in several 
ways. As a member of a party, associated with others in one of its local 
units, he may share in initiating the party’s program, discuss issues, pick 
the local unit’s leadership, select representatives to party gatherings 
in larger geographical areas, win support for his party, and engage in 
house-to-house campaigning at election time. Also as a member of a 
party, he may participate directly or indirectly in selecting its candi- 
dates for office. Finally, as a member of the larger body politic, as a 
citizen, he is called upon to participate in the choice of legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial officeholders when election day rolls around. 

All these kinds of individual participation in politics bear directly 
upon the character of the party system. When such participation is both 
free and widespread, parties are more fully responsive to popular prefer- 
ences. Widespread political participation thus fosters responsibility as 
well as democratic control in the conduct of party affairs and the pursuit of 
party policies. A more responsible party system is intimately linked with 
the general level as well as the forms of political participation. 


I. Intraparty Democracy 


1. Party Membership. Party membership in the United States lacks 
the explicit basis which is found in some other democracies, where mem- 
bers pay dues, formally accept the party’s stated objectives, and may 
run the risk of disciplinary action if they publicly oppose its program. 
Even where such explicit basis is absent, however, it is the hope of ac- 
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‘complishing common aims that leads people to act together. The very 
E e -videa of party implies an association of broadly like-minded voters 
J > 1,séeking to carry out common objectives through their elected represen- 
=> __-tațtives. 


To justify its existence a party so conceived must demonstrate its 
capacity to direct the course of public policy in line with announced 
programs. This, in turn, means that those who speak for the party must 
follow a unified course of action. Unity among leaders, however, is diff- 
cult if they speak for members with entirely different objectives and fun- 
damentally different ideas on public policy. The meaning of membership 
itself suggests that those who identify themselves with the group have 
something in common which they do not share with those outside it. 

This is not to say that there ought to be a complete absence of differ- 
ences of opinion within the party ranks. Especially in a large and diversi- 


fied nation like the United States, different views must necessarily be 


blended and harmonized within each of the major parties, and ends as 
well as means be subject to constant reconsideration. On the other hand, 
it is clear that differences of opinion should be resolved to the greatest 
extent possible; that they should be resolved in terms of a general, 
national viewpoint; and that the position of the party as a body should 
be made plain. A 

Capacity for internal agreement, democratically arrived at, is a 
critical test for a party. It is a critical test because when there is no 
such capacity, there is no capacity for positive action, and hence the 
party becomes a hollow pretense. It is a test which can be met only if 
the party machinery affords the membership an opportunity to set the 
course of the party and to control those who speak for it. This test can 
be met fully only where the membership accepts responsibility for crea- 
tive participation in shaping the party’s program. 

If internal disagreements are to be resolved along the lines of general 
rather than special interests, members of the party, whether they live 
in Maine or California, should be able to appreciate their common con- 
cerns. They should be encouraged to think in terms of national issues 
and a national program, rather than in terms of primarils,local consider- 
ations. In a party organized on democratic lines and with a national 
point of view, cohesion springs naturally from willingness to support 
aims which the member himself has helped to shape and has come to 
accept. Such a party will seldom need to resort to the artificial discipline 
of obligations declared binding. 

Fostering traditions and institutiowis which encourage the member- 
ship to play a more active role in party affairs is a major task. If the raw 
ideas for party programs bubble up from beneath rather than trickle 
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down from above, the programs will come closer to expressing what is 
in the hearts and minds of the members. More general and wholehearted 
support of the party program will follow wider participation in the Pro-. 
gram’s development. l 

An active membership, willing to assume responsibility for creative 
participation in party affairs, cannot be created overnight. But it is 
possible to aid in its development. The institution of a Party Council, 
for example, with its emphasis on a national program and continuous 
reconsideration of party policy in terms of current issues, will prompt 
party members to think more in terms of policy, less in terms of per- 
sonalities. 

Formulation of programs linking state and local issues to questions of 
national and international concern will help overcome unduly narrow 
views of party. It will tend to break down the patronage-nomination- 
election concept of party, which has dominated the thinking of most 
local party organizations in the past. As stress is placed by the parties up- 
on policy and the interrelationship of problems at various levels of govern- 
ment, association with a party should become interesting and attractive to 
many who hold aloof teday. 

2. Machinery of Intraparty Democracy. Wider and more purposeful 
activity by the membership may be induced by changes in organization 
at both the top and the bottom of the party pyramid. A National Con- 
vention, broadly and directly representative of. the rank and file of the 
party and meeting at least biennially, is essential to promote a sense of 
identity with the party throughout the membership as well as to settle 
internal differences fairly, harmoniously and democratically. The Party 
Council, as the party organ continuously in touch with the implementa- 
tion of party policy, might well report regularly to the convention and 
make recommendations to it. 

If the National Convention is to serve as the grand assembly of the party 
in which diverse viewpoints are compounded into a course of action, tt must 
be nourished from below. To this end local party groups are needed that meet 
frequently to discuss and initiate policy. Such continuous discussion builds 
up an interest in issues among the rank and file, and the ideas generated 
by it, expressing the thinking at the grass roots, would make it easier 
for the Party Council to act as an organ of the party as a whole. The local 
groups could also operate as channels through which the Party Council 
would inform the membership of action taken or contemplated, and ex- 
plain the reasons for it. The logic of this two-way communication sug- 
gests that the Party Council might well take under its wing an inte- 
grated publicity and research program, emphasizing national issues 
and the interrelationship of national, state and local matters. 
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The local groups here referred to should be different in composition 
and function from most of the existing local party committees. The 
existing committees generally look too much to patronage, nominations 
and elections; their attitude, by and large, is too much one of indiffer- 
ence toward issues. The failure of many county and city committees to 
pull for presidential and congressional candidates cannot be ignored. 
The ease with which labor groups and political leagues have moved into 
areas of activity in which local party committees once reigned supreme 
indicates the need for a new type of local organization with a new out- 
look. Once the new type of local organization takes hold—and the build- 
ing blocks are there today for citizen groups to use—the traditional local 
party unit may have to come to terms with it. The outcome may be far 
different from the familiar conditions of the past. 

There is thus much to the idea of local party leagues, playing a creative 
role in shaping the national program, and with activities integrated into 
the national party structure. Certainly such units would add to the 
vitality of the party and tend to make the individual members more 
enthusiastic supporters. Much of the energy and interest which is now 
dissipated in writing letters to individual congressmen. and participating 
in numerous public-cause groups could readily be absorbed by the par- 
ties through local party groups of this sort. 

The regional party conferences held by both parties during recent 
years are useful additions to the local and national units already de- 
scribed. Another approach is the formation, in the individual congres- 
sional district, of an advisory council, serving as a liaison committee 
between the congressman and his constituents.! This is an area in which 
experience and the ingenuity of those in the thick of the party battle 
are likely to point the way. 

Channels for expressing the ideas of the members are pointless unless 
there are ideas to express. A continuous flow of challenging material — 
from the national party organization to local and regional groups would | 


1 An interesting example of such a “‘people’s lobby” is the Congressional Council for 
the Second Massachusetts District inaugurated by Representative Foster Furcolo, as 
described by him. It serves the dual purpose of keeping the Representative in touch with 
a cross-section of opinion within his district, and keeping the voters in touch with the af- 
fairs of their government. Organized on “‘nonpartisan and nonpolitical lines,” the council 
is made up of 45 members drawn from among local government officials, state legislators, 
trade union leaders, farmers, small businessmen, veterans, educators, newspapermen and 
housewives. Representative Furcolo maintains that a great advantage of the council is 
that he cannot be “lobbied” without the knowledge of the people of the district and that 
he is bound to get “all sides of the story” (for higown account of the plan, see Congressional 
Record, Vol. 95, Appendix, pp. A94~—95 [January 10, 1949]). As another method of com- 
munication, some members of Congress make it a practice to send their constituents regu- 
lar ‘‘newsletters,’”’ keeping them informed of developments in Congress. 
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stimulate fruitful discussion. This calls for the development by the par- 
ties of the functions of research, education and publicity, to which they 
have hitherto given so scant attention. The organization of a research 
and publicity division within a permanent secretariat attached to the 
Party Council would increase the prestige of that body and promote 
party cohesion, as well as bring about a more thoughtful approach to 
campaign issues. 

3. Toward a New Concept of Party Membership. Party membership 
in this country has come to mean little in terms of allegiance to common 
principles or support of a national party program. It is not unusual to 
find less like-mindedness among those bearing the same party label 
than among some of these and those who fight their political battles 
under a different party banner. 

The existing confusion was vividly underscored by former President 
Hoover in a recent speech: “If a man from the moon, who knew the es- 
sentials of representative government, came as a total stranger to the 
United States, he would say some obvious things within the first week 
or two....He would say that in all this ideological tumult, if there 
cannot be a reasonably cohesive body of opinion in each major party, 
you are on a blind road where there is no authority in the ballot or in 
government.’ 

Party membership, in the eyes of many Americans, is a “some time,” 
“some body,” “some place” thing. The existing primary laws of most 
states define party membership in terms of support of party candidates 
rather than allegiance to a common program. While such tests reflect 
rather than cause the lack of party unity in terms of policy, their 
existence in the laws makes it difficult to inject new meaning into party 
membership. 

Even without radical changes in the existing state primary laws, 
however, it is possible to move gradually in the direction of a different 
concept of party membership. The existence of a national program, 
drafted at frequent intervals by a party convention both broadly representa- 
tive and enjoying prestige, should make a great difference. It would promot 
those who identify themselves as Republicans or Democrats to think in 
terms of support of that program, rather than in terms of personalities, 
patronage and local matters. 

Participation of the rank and file in local party groups that help to 
shape party policy should work in the same direction. Members of a 
party who have an opportunity to contribute to its program feel a 
stronger obligation to support it, and are more likely to insist that it 

2 Speech made before the American Newspaper Publishers Association, New York 
Herald Tribune, April 28, 1950. 
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be supported by those who speak for the party in legislative chambers. 
The development of a more program-conscious party membership may , 
attract into party activity many who formerly stayed away, including 
public-spirited citizens with great experience and knowledge. It will thus - | 
be a factor in giving the parties a greater measure of intellectual leader- ` 
ship. ' 

With increased unity within the party it is likely that party member- 
ship will be given a more explicit basis. Those who claim the right to 
participate in framing the party’s program and selecting its candidates 
may be very willing to support its national program by the payment of 
regular dues. Once machinery is established which gives the party member _ 
and his representative a share in framing the party’s objectives, once there — 
are safeguards against internal dictation by a few in positions of influence, - 
members and representatives will feel readier to assume an obligation to 
support the program. 

Membership defined in these terms does not ask for mindless discipline 
enforced from above. It generates the self-discipline which stems from free 
identification with aims one helps to define. Concerted action in the name 
of the party cannot and should not eliminate the intransigence of the 
rebel who goes his own way, but it can and should avoid both casual 
challenge to an accepted line of action and the waste of bloated dissent. 


II. Nominating Procedures 


-1. United States Senator and Representative. Members of Congress 
are national officers in the sense that they legislate for the entire nation 
and sit in the only legislative body which may claim to represent the. 
general, national interest. But nominations for United States Senator 
and Representative are governed largely by state laws that vary radically 
in their provisions. National regulation would overcome the disadvantages 
of so much variety. But one must face the practical objections to national 
regulation. Aside from the possible contention that a constitutional 
amendment would be necessary before uniform, national rules could be 
introduced, there are certain other reasons for leaving ‘‘genius of place” 
in control in this case. It is an area in which traditions are firmly estab- 
lished; any move against them would encounter stiff opposition. More- 
over, nominations to state and even local offices are sometimes made at 
the same time that nominations for United States Senator and Repre- . 
sentative are made, and are subject to the same rules. Two different 
sets of regulations would add to the complexity of procedures already č% 
confusing to the voter. 7 

In all but one state the direct primdry—that is, selection of candidates 
at the polls—is now an established institution. In spite of recognized 
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imperfections it should be retained. It is a useful weapon in the arsenal 
of intraparty democracy. No workable substitute has been found for it, 
and it probably can be adapted to the needs of parties unified in terms of 
national policy. The primary election laws of many states badly need 
improvement. Here, however, we must confine ourselves to suggesting 
the direction major changes should take. 

The relative advantages of open and closed primaries are still hotly 
debated.’ In an open primary the voter is not required to register his 
party affiliation ahead of time or to disclose it when he applies for a 
primary ballot. He receives the ballots of all parties, and in the secrecy 
of the polling booth makes his decision. Party affiliation is thus a “some 
time” thing which may be changed from primary to primary. In more 
than three-fourths of the states some variation of the closed primary is 
used, voters being required either to register their affiliation beforehand 
or to declare their affiliation, subject to challenge, when they apply for 
ballots at the primary. 

Supporters of the open primary argue that it preserves the full secrecy 
of the ballot, prevents intimidation, and avoids disfranchising the in- 
dependent voter, who is unwilling to declare himself a member of one 
party or the other. In support of the closed primary it is urged that party 
members should be willing to “‘stand up and be counted,” that it pre- 
vents raids in terms of participation by members of other parties, and 
that it is impossible to develop party responsibility if nominations may 
be controlled by those with no continuing allegiance to the party. 

Out of this confusion one thing is clear. No state has as yet found an 

entirely satisfactory test of party in terms of allegiance to policies rather 
than personalities. The lack of unity in ideas has played into the hands of 
advocates of the open primary. The question of open versus closed 
primaries needs to be reconsidered from the angle of strengthening rather 
than weakening party cohesion and responsibility. 
_ The closed primary deserves preference because it is more readily com- 
- patible with the development of a responsible party system. However im- 
perfectly the idea may have worked out in some instances, it tends to 
support the concept of the party as an association of like-minded people. 
On the other hand, the open primary tends to destroy the concept of member- 
ship as the basis of party organization. 

Frequent attention to the party’s national platform should under- 
score the program implications of nominations and alter the character 
of the primary contests. As national issues grow more important, and 


2 For a full discussion see Model Direct Primary Election System, prepared by Joseph 
P. Harris for the National Municipal League (1950). 
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the relation between nominees and program becomes more explicit, 
more Americans will look upon the badge of party as an honorable one. 
There will be less likelihood of continued resistance among independent 
voters to enrolling as party members. The closed primary already is the 
rule in more than three-fourths of the states. The weight of argument is 
on the conclusion that we can advance more rapidly toward greater 
party cohesion by extending the closed primary and at the same time 
gradually infusing new meaning into party membership. 

It is difficult to see how this goal can be achieved if cross filing and 
the Washington blanket primary should become general. The present 

‘California legislation is a telling example. Under this law, it is possible 
for the same person to stand before the voters as both the Democratic 
and the Republican candidate for Congress—and many so campaign. 
In the 1950 primaries a number of incumbent legislators in fact: led on 
both tickets. This condition ts bound to obscure program differences be- 
tween the parties, and to eliminate any sense of real membership on the 
part of the rank and file. Governor Earl Warren, after capturing the 
gubernatorial nomination of both major parties in 1946, spoke of the 
result revealingly as a victory for nonpartisanship. He could have called 
it breakdown of party. 

The Washington blanket primary corrupts the meaning of party even 
further by permitting voters at the same primary to roam at will among the 
parties. The voter may, for example, support a Democrat for the nomi- 
nation of United States Senator, and a Republican for that of Repre- 
sentative. Thus it is possible for a voter to consider himself both a 
Democrat and a Republican at one and the same moment. Such pro- 
visions are a barrier to the development of a program-conscious attitude 
among party members. 

The formal or informal proposal of candidates by preprimary meetings 
of responsible party committees or party councils is a healthy development. 
The theory that underlies the public presentation of candidates with 
whom party bodies are ready to identify themselves has much appeal. 
Further experimentation with this kind of machinery is desirable. Such 
procedures would encourage responsible leadership at a point where it is 
badly needed. Moreover, as Professor Joseph P. Harris has ably argued, 
they might draw into public life candidates who are both well qualified 
and ready to act in support of agreed-upon programs. 

Quite appropriately the Party Council might become a testing ground for 
candidates for United States Senator or Representative. As it gained 
respect and prestige, it might take,the initiative in encouraging able 
people, in wholehearted agreement with the national program, to enter 

- the race. In this sphere it might act informally and in cooperation with 
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state bodies. The exact machinery is less important than the principle 
that it is proper for a nationally representative party organ to discuss 
possible nominees for offices which are of national rather than local 
concern. 

The formal or informal proposal of candidates at preprimary gather- 
ings should not preclude others from formally contesting the nominations 
in the primaries. The way should always be open to those who wished 
to challenge organization-endorsed candidates by filing the usual peti- 
tions or declarations of candidacy. 

2. Presidential Nomination. The nomination of the President should 
be vested in a body broadly representative of various geographical areas 
and viewpoints. Clearly the nominee and the program are so closely 
related that the same body should adopt the platform and name the 
candidate. The development of a tradition of continuity of leadership, 
in both the winning and the losing party, has much to recommend it. 
In the unsuccessful party, however, it would be difficult to break down 
the strong feeling against retaining a defeated candidate as even titular 
head of the opposition. 

In the smaller National Convention proposed earlier, delegates represen- 
tative of the party membership would make up a majority. They should be 
chosen by direct vote of the rank and file. Canadian experience suggests 
that the direct election of delegates to this important national gathering 
would give it a healthy “grass roots” flavor and encourage national party 
unity.* As a majority of our states now select their delegates by state 
conventions rather than by direct vote of party members, introduction 
of direct election would necessitate amendments to the laws of many 
states. In electing these delegates it will be necessary to accept the exist- 
ing definitions of party membership in the laws of the respective states. 
At the same time it will be possible to work toward a more satisfactory 
basis of membership. f 

The convention might exercise its important functions more effective- 
ly if alternative policies and possible nominees were indicated for it 
beforehand. As a body vested with responsibility for grand strategy and 
continuously in touch with the implementation of party policy, the 
Party Council naturally would concern itself with platform plans and the 
relatwe claims of those who mighi be considered for presidential and vice 
presidential nominations. Tentative platform proposals, available to 
local party groups in advance of the convention, would stimulate discus- 
sion of issues and give convention delegates a clearer idea of the views of 


‘ For a discussion of this and other C&nadian procedures, see John W. Lederle, “Na- 
tional Conventions: Canada Shows the Way,” Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, Vol. 
25, pp. 118-133 (September, 1944). 
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the rank and file. Such preliminary groundwork by a responsible Party’ 
Council might eliminate much of the hidden trading and finessing of the 
“smoke-filled room.” 

In time it may be feasible and desirable to substitute a direct, national 
presidential primary for the indirect procedure of the convention. Such a 
change would presumably necessitate a constitutional amendment, 
giving Congress control of presidential nominating procedures. 


III. Elections 


1. Election of the President. The present method of electing the Presi- 
dent and Vice President gives the entire electoral vote of a state to the 
party polling the larger number of popular votes. This fosters the blight 
of one-party monopoly and results in concentration of campaign artillery 
in pivotal industrial states where minority groups hold the balance of power. 
Little incentive exists therefore for either a Democrat or a Republican 
to vote in Georgia, for example; Republicans know their candidate has 
no chance, and Democrats are sure their candidate will carry the state 
before the ballots are cast. 

In various areas of the country where it can be observed, the one- 
party system shows itself the product of several causes, but among 
these the Electoral College in its existing form is perhaps the most im- 
portant. Its effect upon voting habits in southern one-party states has 
long been recognized, but the effect upon party organization has been 
less emphasized. It means that local Republican organizations are of lit- 
tle consequence, with the national organization making no bid for votes 
in this area; hence an effective opposition is lacking. The effect upon 
the Democratic party has been even more unfortunate. As active cam- 
paigning is unnecessary, the national organization has no excuse to 
enter the picture. So it is easier than it otherwise would be for individ- 
uals out of step with the party as a whole to dominate state and local 
organizations. V. O. Key’s notable study entitled Southern Politics’ is 
full of examples of the destructive effect of the one-party system on 
party organization, and of the relation to that system of the present 
method of choosing the nation’s chief executive. 

In the persistent agitation for change in the Electoral College system, 
stress should be placed both upon giving all sections of the country a real 
voice in electing the President and the Vice President and upon developing 
a two-party system in present one-party areas. A system which would 
reduce the one-party areas would be an important step in the direction 
of greater party responsibility. Strategically placed minorities in now 
pivotal states could hardly be said to lose actual bargaining influence. 
Rather, they would exchange dubious promises made them by elements 
within either party for commitments by the party as a whole. 

5 (New York, 1949). ° 
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2. Term of Representative. Viewed in the general line of this report, 
at appears desirable to lengthen the term of Representatives to four years. 
The present term is so short that a freshman member is involved in a 
campaign for renomination before he knows his job or has had much 
opportunity to prove his worth to his constituents or his party. A more 
important consideration is the possible effect upon party unity of syn- 
chronizing the terms of Representative and President. 

If the elections for these offices always coincide, recurrent emphasis 
upon national issues would promote legislative-executive party solidar- 
ity. Independently, the same end would be approached by biennial 
statements of party policy and the activity of the Party Council. 

3. Campaign Funds. Party unity and responsibility can be fostered 
through appropriate control of the collection and distribution of cam- 
paign funds. Existing statutory limitations work toward a scattering of 
responsibility for the collecting of funds among a large number of independ- 
ent party and nonparty committees. The law on the subject, indeed, con- 
fuses the issue by suggesting that the problem is one of volume rather 
than of sources of financial support. 

The law puts a $3,000,000 ceiling on what any one committee may 
spend in a calendar year, and a $5,000 limit on individual contributions. 
Repeal of these restrictions would make it possible for a national body to 
assume more responsibility in the field of party finance. Repeal would also 
be an honest recognition of the fact that in an era of expensive media of 
communication, such as radio and television, no national party com- 
mittee could possibly do an effective job of bringing the issues before the 
voters with a $3,000,000 budget. 

The situation might be improved in still another way by giving a specified 
measure of government assistance to the parties. This would reduce their 
dependence on private financial support and put them in a more equal 
competitive position. The Oregon publicity pamphlet distributed at 
public expense, the limited use of free mailing privileges accorded candi- 
dates in Britain, and the provisions for free radio time for each party in 
Britain and Canada are experiments which may serve as examples. 

As a general proposition, everything that makes the party system more 
meaningful to all voters leads incidentally to a broadening of the base of 
financial support of the parties. This, in turn, carries with it a more 
responsible employment and control of political funds. Conversely, 
such broadening of the base of financial support is the best available 
means of checking the irresponsible power of the small minority of 
large contributors to party fundss As the parties attract more members 
the time may be reached when they can depend largely if not entirely 
upon membership dues for their funds. 

4, Apportionment and Redistricting. The 1950 census reflects great 
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shifts in the distribution of population. It is therefore an appropriate 
tame to insist upon congressional districts approximately equal in popula- 
ton. 

It is a striking commentary upon American democracy that represen- 
tation is extraordinarily unequal. For example, in the 81st Congress one 
member from Ohio represented a population of 163,000, while another 
presumably spoke for 698,000. If, after the 1950 census, Congress would 
require state legislatures to carry out the intent of the Constitution 
speedily and accurately, the House of Representatives would reflect 
party strength much more fairly and accurately. 


IV. Barriers to Voting 


It is only at the polls that a party can be held finally accountable for 
its promises and its deeds. And it is through the act of election to a great- 
er extent than through anything else that more widespread popular 
participation may be achieved in the political process. Americans: there- 
fore have rightfully associated the growth of democracy with the exten- 
sion of the suffrage. 

To an important extent, the lack of adequate participation in the 
electoral process is the result of disappointment as well as inertia. More 
significant operation of the party system would create greater interest, 
in voting. Unfortunately, there are many barriers that still stand today 
between the citizen and the polls. 

1. Registration. In many states registration and voting procedures 
Impose unnecessary burdens upon the voter. They tend to discourage the 
timid and the busy as well as the ignorant and the lazy. Mastery of the 
mysteries of the procedures is all too frequently limited to the political 
practitioner who uses it for his own selfish ends. The system of permanent 
registration should be extended to those areas where voters are still com- 
pelled to register at recurring intervals before they are allowed to vote. 

In addition, the public bodies supervising elections should themselves 
take the responsibility for registering the citizens in their area. This 
would not only help purge the lists of the deceased and those who have 
moved elsewhere, but would also result in an addition of probably mil- 
lions of qualified citizens to the registration rolls. 

Every year many citizens are disfranchised by residence requirements 
that discriminate against newcomers to the election district. Safeguard- 
ing the orderly identification of qualified voters is, of course, essential. 
But within these limits, properly qualified newcomers to an area should be 
permitted to register and vote without undue delay. A residence requirement 
of two years in the state clearly exceeds these limits. 

2. Access to the Polls. Many people are kept away from the polls 
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because of pressure of time. In 1947 Senator Warren Magnuson of Wash- 
ington offered legislation establishing the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November in every even-numbered year as National Elec- 
tion Day and making this day a holiday. Enactment of such a measure 
would in all probability bring to the polls large numbers of people who would 
otherwise never come. 

Holding elections on Saturdays or Sundays, when most wage earners 
are not at work, is a practice followed in some other democracies. Where 
this would not collide with religious traditions of the community, it 
would probably also help to increase the size of the vote. 

In some communities the polls are not kept open for a sufficient 
number of hours to meet the convenience of all voters. Adequate voting 
time should be provided by opening the booths in the earlier morning hours 
and keeping them open into the late evening hours. The delays in counting 
that might result from the extension of voting hours can be overcome 
by the use of modern voting machines. 

Experience in many communities has proved that provision can be 
made to allow people to vote who cannot come to the polls because they 
are ill or out of town. There is room for much elaboration in laws governing 
absentee balloting. 

3. Undemocratic Limitations. In some states the vote is denied by 
poll-tax requirements, white primaries, educational qualifications, social 
pressure and other intentionally lamiting devices. These should be overcome 
by a combination of legal change and educational efforts. 

In addition, action is indicated to extend the suffrage to the inhabitants 
of the District of Columbia. Denial of the vote to the population of the 
national capital today cannot be based on sound reasons of general 
policy. 

4. The Short Ballot. In most states, names on the ballot are not limited 
to offieers who frame policy; too many officials are elected, from Presi- 
dent down to county coroner and even dog-catcher. As he works his way 
down the ballot, the voter is likely to be overcome by his awareness of 
knowing too little about so many candidates. In this way the long ballot 
becomes another limitation upon effective voting. 

Adoption of the short ballot has long been advocated to remove all 
but policy-making posts from the ballot and to reduce the burden on 
the voter. It would also concentrate his choice on contests with program 
implications and thus shift his attention toward issues rather than personali- 
ties. 

10. Research oh Political Parties 


A fuller understanding of the present-day tendencies in the American 
system of politics requires considerable extension of research on political 
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parties. This is not a matter of one coordinated research program, but 
of contributions from various sources. 

First, the appropriate government agencies should do a much better 
job of collecting and publishing basic figures and facts concerning elec- 
tions and parties. Second, the parties themselves should develop their 
own research programs. Third, intensive research studies of the parties 
by professional students and intimate observers are needed. 

In this report, as pointed out earlier, we are not speaking primarily 
to specialists in political science and students of the party system. To 
outline an adequate program of desirable research on political parties 
would be a technical as well as lengthy affair. All we intend to do here is 
to make some general suggestions. 


I. Basie Facts and Figures 


At present, basic facts and figures about elections and parties are 
gathered by governments in a sporadic, haphazard and incomplete man- 
ner. Although about 40 states publish annual blue books or other 
volumes on election statistics and governmental organization within 
their respective areas, the information thus provided is spotty. 

Only a few of these official publications give information about local 
elections. In arrangement and content the published data defy compari- 
son from state to state. Except for the official canvass of congressional 
and presidential elections by the Senate and House of Representatives, 
no federal agency has recently compiled such information. Moreover, 
there is practically no place to turn for the full story of party activities 
as evidenced in voting records, actions of party leadership committees, 
and operations of state party organizations. Finally, there is a great 
dearth of collections in which one would find the various regulations, both 
formal and informal, governing party organization and operations. 

An adequate compilation of such information is an essential prerequi- 
site fer more effective research activities, either by the political parties 
or by professional students. 

1. Election Statistics. To get better facts and figures the first thing we 
propose is the publication of an election yearbook by the Bureau of the 
Census. 

This yearbook should furnish precise information on primary, final, 
special and run-off elections for federal, state, county and municipal 
offices, and votes upon proposals referred to the electorate by those 
governments. For each election included there should be given: 

(a) Names and party affiliations of*all candidates. 

(b) Nature of proposals voted upon. 

(c) Total votes for each candidate and proposal, and the vote within 
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each city and county for each office or proposal that covers a larger area. 

In addition, state summaries, with county and municpial data, should 
show: 

(d) Data on current elections, such as: number of offices to be filled; 
number of candidates for each office; in sample precincts, total number 
of candidates and proposals acted upon by the voter on one occasion; 
number of potential, registered and actual voters, and (where applic- 
able) new registrants; and type of ballot used, with sample copies of 
ballots collected for the files. 

(e) Supplemental information on organization of elections, such as: 
schedule of elections for the current and succeeding year; election 
officials; number of election precincts; maps of Judicial, legislative or 
other districts not following county lines; changes in districts; and legal 
qualifications for voting. 

(f) Background demographic and general economic data, such as: 
comparisons showing population growth; composition of population; 
percentage of industrial and agricultural population; and similar data. 

(g) Historical data, according to priorities of importance and availa- 
bility, probably published separately on a deferred schedule as circum- 
stances permit. 

(h) Complete bibliographies of election information already published 
in a form readily accessible in larger libraries. 

Prompt publication is needed for the election yearbook. Current 
election data must be published before the next campaign starts or 
they will have lost a large part of their value. Multicopied preliminary 
reports, however, could present important data currently before final 
results are published in a printed volume. 

The arrangement of the yearbook should probably be by states, which 
would be most useful for local purposes. In addition, a summary booklet 
for presidential and congressional elections, with historical material, 
should be issued. 

Two major aids in obtaining data on elections are available in most 
states. They should be used for the yearbook. First, there are the politi- 
cal scientists in state universities and other institutions of learning or 
research who could act as special consultants on their respective states 
and sometimes assist In making arrangements for obtaining data other- 
wise difficult of access. Second, the state Secretaries of State or other 
authorized central state election officers should be encouraged to take 
over as much of the collection work as possible, thus acting for the 
Bureau of the Census as well as im their own interest. 

Such arrangements would result in a large saving of time and money 
for the yearbook. They would also have the effect of promoting improve- 
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ments in local practices about keeping election records and publish- 
ing results, as the central state office would have to obtain uniform 
data promptly and completely in accordance with nationally recognized 
standards. A cooperative system of making use of technical assistance 
and governmental agencies within the states would also lead to im- 
proved election organization, because officials and the public would 
become better informed about prevailing local procedures and alterna- 
tive methods used ih other states. 

2. Party Activities. Compilation and regular publication of information 
on party activities are no less urgently needed. This undertaking should 
include a summary of all recorded votes of members of Congress, whether 
cast on the floor of the Senate and the House or in congressional com- 
mittees. It should also include similar information concerning voting in 
state legislatures. 

It is equally desirable to compile and publish the names of all the 
members of party leadership committees in Congress, of the national 
committees of the political parties and of the state committees, together 
with whatever public records can. be obtained of meetings held and 
decisions made. In addition, a general analysis should be made of cam- ` 
paign expenditures by national, state and local party organizations. 
Much of the information obtained under the present laws requiring the 
registration of information on campaign expenditures is wasted because 
of lack of such analysis. A similar analysis of the information filed by 
lobbyists under existing legislation would serve public purposes, too. 
Buried data are data withheld. 

The entire task is one that could be well performed by the Legislative 
Reference Service in the Library of Congress, with its specialized staff 
resources and its working contacts with both parties. 

3. Compilation of Party Regulations. A third task is the collection of all 
major regulations relating to national parties and elections. These materi- 
als should include provisions of federal law, state law, party constitu- 
tions and party plans. It should also include an up-to-date compilation 
of laws relating to registration and primaries. 

Because it is in character comparable to the gathering of information 
about party activities, this job could also best be done by the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service of the Library of Congress. 


II. More Research by the Parties 


Research is a weapon. It is a weapon that is used for widely different 
purposes by pressure groups and by government agencies. It is a weapon 
that the parties should use more vigorously to plan sound programs, 
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to stand up under bombardment by various interest groups, and to 
direct or criticize the government effectively. 

1. Party Research Staffs. At the national level, party research staffs 
have generally been rather frail organs, expanded only before elections 
to collect facts and statistics for speeches. What is needed is a much 
stronger full-time research organization, adequately financed and working 
on a year-in, year-out basis. 

A number of state party organizations have organized research staffs 
that have brought to the party leadership the intellectual resources of 
political scientists, economists and public administrators. This is an 
example that should be emulated not only by other state organizations 
but, above all, by the national organizations of the parties. 

2. Areas of Work. There are two fields of research that should always 
be of immediate interest to the national organization of every party. 

The first 1s the analysis of voting trends and voting behavior. The pioneer- 
ing work done by Louis Bean in How to Predict Elections! is an example 
of the kind of analysis that each party might carry on for itself. When 
parties must invest increasingly large amounts in their appeal to the 
electorate, they ought to know much more precisely just how certain 
kinds and forms of appeals affect different bodies of voters. The appli- 
cation of social survey techniques to voting behavior is of equal signifi- 
cance. 

A second research field is the analysis of various proposals dealing with 
changes in election methods. Any change—whether it be through congres- 
sional reapportionment, new regulations, court decisions or even pro- 
posed reforms of the Electoral College—creates new problems for party 
leadership or gives a different twist to old ones. Such problems have 
thus far been met by hunch rather than by careful analysis. 

Research along these lines necessarily leads into problems of party 
policy and program. In the case of the opposition party, which finds it 
harder to gain access to the research resources of the executive branch, 
there is increased need for research on matters of public policy under 
the aegis of the national party organization. 

Research also supplies a foundation for instruction among both party 
leaders and the rank and file. There seems to be a growing awareness 
on the part of some party leaders of the importance of knowledge built 
on research, particularly as an aid in the educational job of their party. 
The recent School of Politics sponsored by the Republican National 
Committee is a case in point. In June, 1950, the New York State Demo- 
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cratic Committee operated its fourth annual Political Institute on the 

campus of Colgate University. One of the authors of this report was 
asked in the summer of 1950 to set up a school for all Republican nomi- 
nees and district leaders in an urban county, with some 70-100 in at- 
tendance for five weekly two-hour sessions. Schools of this kind have had 
successful forerunners, including the British party summer schools. 


III. More Studies of the Parties 


The study of political science has not stood still in recent years. But 
political parties as a subject of study have hardly found the emphasis 
they deserve. On balance, a greater degree of attention has been given 
during the past generation to governmental structure, functions and 
processes than to the broadly political phase of American life. 

More research on political parties is needed both to fill noticeable 
gaps in the knowledge of society and to sustain and strengthen the 
research work that is being done in related fields. . 

1. Types of Research Needed. In a field in which much still remains to be 
done, specific priorities have little meaning. The basic need is for a combi- 
nation of creative hypotheses and realistic investigations. There are op- 
portunities for original ventures in methods of analysis as well as in 
questions to be pursued. 

Fresh approaches will pay dividends in both the theory of political 
parties and the description of how they actually operate. A splendid 
example of the kind of research needed here is V. O. Key’s Southern 
Politics? What Professor Key has done for 11 southern states might 
well be done for the remaining 37 states. 

But research by itself is not enough. Where research discloses defects 
in the operations of our parties, it is pertinent to inquire into appropriate 
methods of overcoming these defects. Writers on political parties have 
often found it difficult to assume this responsibility because it is one 
thing to diagnose and another to prescribe. Yet nothing is gained by 
keeping away from proposals for remedial action. 

2. Professors and Politics. Since most professional research on political 
parties will be done in our colleges and universities, the character of politi- 
cal research cannot be dissociated from the general approach of academic 
institutions to politics as a whole. Generally speaking, these institutions 
have stressed the virtues of civic participation in the community but in 
the main preferred such participation not too close to the campus itself. 

The subject of citizenship training by American colleges and universi- 
ties has been discussed many times in the past. Persistent madequacies 
have recently been summarized afresh in a report prepared for the Citi- 
zenship Clearing House at New York University by Thomas H. and 
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Doris D. Reed (February, 1950). One recommendation—agreed upon 
in the regional conferences held by the Clearing House and published 
with the report—is here particularly relevant. It calls for “faculty par- 
ticipation in the political scene.” 

In justification of this recommendation, the publication says: 


Associations like the American Bar Association, the American Political 
Science Association and other national professional organizations might assist 
in overcoming the resistance in certain educational institutions to the intio- 
duction of practical courses in politics. Specifically, they could render great 
services by encouraging college trustees and presidents to permit political 
clubs on their campuses and by urging that professors be allowed to participate 
actively in the political scene as analysts or better yet as practitioners and that 
guest lecturers including practical politicians be permitted to partake in and 
enrich the courses in polities.’ 


As direct participants in the political process, teachers of political 
science on the whole have not made the contribution one might have 
hoped for in view of the value of their specialized knowledge. Increased 
faculty participation in political affairs, in turn, would mean more practical, 
realistic and useful teaching as well as research in the field of political 
parties. This is of particular importance in providing the conditions for 
a deeper understanding and a better operation of our party system. 
Too little is being done in universities and colleges to train future 
political leaders—national, state and local—who will be able to develop 
further the skills and techniques of the political process. New thought 
should be given to organized training programs for political leadership, 
utilizing the apprenticeship idea; for such programs financial support 

from the private foundations will be needed. 

In brief, both teaching and research in political science need reorienta- 
tion. The country is short of young men and women ready to rise to 
influential roles in the nation through effective participation in politics. 
There is also something of a shortage of scientifically tested knowledge 
about political behavior on which rising political leaders could freely 
rely. 

3. Role of Research Foundations. Private foundations have been help- 
ful in supporting research in the field of political parties. It is still true, 
nevertheless, that too small a proportion of foundation funds goes to 
this field. The private foundations should actively solicit new ideas and 
proposals for research on political parties. 

Legislation has been pending for some time in Congress for a National 
Science Research Foundation. Ifethis foundation is set up, it may well 
have indirectly or directly a stimulating effect also upon research in 
the social sciences, even though its main concern would be the physical 
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sciences. Should direct support be forthcoming for areas of political 
science, it is to be hoped that party research will be given proper recog- 
nition. . 

4, Role of American Political Science Association. The presentation 
of this report 1s but one instance of the interest shown in the subject of 
political parties by the American Political Science Association. 

The Association does not take a stand on documents of this kind, 
but has accepted our report as the judgment of a group of students. The 
purpose of the report is accomplished as it contributes to widespread 
debate of the American two-party system both inside and outside the 
profession. Such public discussion must provide the basis for construc- 
tive efforts by party leaders, who not only need to see their own way but 
also want to feel the support they are gaining within their party and in 
the general public for their moves toward refashioning party structure 
and procedure. 

In addition, reports like ours, though in no way research documents in 
the ordinary sense, may serve as calls for research not yet undertaken. 
There are many members of the American Political. Science Association 
who possess special competence to embark upon research projects de- 
voted to political parties. In making specific suggestions for the kinds 
of research projects that today appear most promising in this field, the As- 
sociation could exert a further welcome influence. 


PART III. THE PROSPECT FOR ACTION 
11. Sources of Support and Leadership 


Readjustments in the structure and operation of the political parties, 
such as those here proposed, are in the nature of institutional change. 
Most of these readjustments will not require legislation or any other 
process of formal enactment. Rather, if they are to come at all, they 
must result from the growth of supporting opinion. They call for a 
widespread appreciation, by influential parts of the public as well as by 
political leaders and party officials, of the kinds of change that are needed 
in order to bring about a more responsible operation of our two-party sys- 
tem. The writing of this report will have been in vain unless the necessary 
support and leadership are available to bring forth a sufficiently wide- 
spread appreciation of the needed change. 

Such support and leadership must be found among the groups and 
the influential individuals that make up the active political forces of 
the country. Each of these active political forces will have to examine its 
own. position on the matter of a more effective party system. Hence it 
is worthwhile to review the main elements in the body politic to discover 
where they may be expected to stand. Perhaps we shall find that the 
forces of inertia and of opposition are not as great as may be thought. 

1. The Economic Pressure Groups. If responsible party action is an 
alternative to government by pressure groups, will the pressure groups 
oppose change? 

Obviously some of them will—particularly those that fear any kind 
of program based on popular preference and are opposed to having 
government so organized that it can formulate and carry out such pro- 
grams. By definition these groups would be groups accustomed to achieve 
their ends by means other than action based on membership strength. 
The groups most likely to be in opposition are those highly organized 
special interesis with small or no direct voting power which find their main 
stock in trade in the bad features of the present situation. Such groups 
are best satisfied if the individual legislator and administrative official are 
kept defenseless in the face of their special pressure. Fundamentally, the 
groups in this category hold an antidemocratic position. 

Organizations with large membership are not in the same category. 
There are many such organizations, especially in agriculture, in labor 
and also in business. These organizations today find the public looking 
over their shoulders, as it were. Even if they wished less attention, they 
would be unable to escape it. They know that the demands they make 
upon the parties must at least appear justifiable to large numbers of 
voters. In other words, organizational demands increasingly tend to 
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be so formulated as to fit into a more broadly inclusive party program. 
In turn, the scope of its success in the political arena is being explained to 
its members by each large-membership organization in terms of the need 
for compromise with other interests indicated by the party program. 

On balance, the large-membership groups should have little to fear, 
even as interest groups, from responsible party operations. Probably 
all of them could find points of gain among the proposals of this report. 
The question of where they will stand as organizations on the broad 
issue, however, is one that does not lend itself to easy prediction. 

Any one of the large-membership organizations may be expected to ` 
oppose expressions of party responsibility in particular tactical situations 
where it finds itself in opposition to the program under which the major- 
ity party is trying to operate. Such situations will doubtless recur from 
time to time. They will inevitably tend to confuse views and weaken 
loyalties on the problem of a responsible party system as such. 

Nevertheless, it is reasonable to expect that those large-membership 
organizations with wise leadership will generally support the turn toward 
more responsible parties. This will be true especially where either or both 
of two conditions exist. First, it will be true when the organization feels 
that it can effectively identify itself with a major part of the electorate, 
and can thus expect to be recognized in the program of one or the other 
party. Second, it will be true when the organization is prepared to come 
to terms with other groups whose interests may be different, and feels 
that such terms can be worked out more effectively within an improved 
party structure. 

Moreover, any national organization whose members identify them- 
selves mainly with one major political party has special reason for being 
favorable to more responsible planning and control within the party. 
The members themselves are likely to clamor for it and the organization 
has a vital interest in dependable party commitments. 

In short, responsible parties may not be desired by special-interest 
groups that live on concentrated influence in the legislative and adminis- 
trative spheres rather than on voting strength. But the broader the base 
. and the more general the interests of the group, the more likely is the 
group to be favorable to party responsibility. 

2. The Party Leaders. If such responsibility at the national level re- 
quires a strengthening of the national party leadership, will state and 
local leaders oppose it? 

Some of them undoubtedly will, especially local leaders who represent 
divergent sectional or other special interests within each party. Again, how- 
ever, it seems clear that this group is in the minority in each of the two 
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parties, although some members of the group occupy positions of power. 
They will look with disfavor upon any reforms that hit specifically at their 
personal vested interests. But this group could be more than offset by 
the opposing groups in each party who frequently have helplessly 
watched as the interests of the national party were disregarded with 
damaging results in their own local situations. 

State and local leaders often differ from national leaders of their own 
party in their responsiveness to national problems, particularly problems 
that do not have a visible local impact. Such local leaders may be reluc- 
tant to see a strengthening of the party’s national organization. One 
answer is intensification of political education within each party. 
Certainly it is necessary for each national party headquarters to outline 
emerging national problems with sufficient precision for local party 
workers, so that all may understand the issues that arise and the necess- 
ity for national party action. 

The greatest stake of party leaders at all levels is in the winning of 
elections. Ability to win elections is linked to the party’s ability both to 
arrive at a program that will appeal to a majority of the electorate and 
to convince the electorate that the program will be carried out. For this 
reason many party leaders are interested in achieving an organization 
that would make the parties better fitted for responsibility in govern- 
ment. 

This is particularly true of the party officials who hold national party 
office without occupying a governmental position with its separate 
interests. Virtually every chairman of a national party committee over 
the past decades has found grounds for complaint in the situation as it 
existed, and many of them have striven to do something about it. In 
the past they have had only limited support either from the public or 
within the parties. Yet their efforts have led to the first steps toward 
strengthening the position of the national party headquarters. 

Most of the forward-looking leaders in each party are convinced that 
changes should be made. Many of them may welcome proposals for party 
reorganization. To some these will be an inducement to come up with 
effective suggestions of their own. 

3. The Government Officialdom. If responsible parties are an alterna- 
tive to government by bureaucracy, will the officialdom oppose it? 
Would such opposition make any difference? 

To take the second question first, the answer is that it could make 
some difference, but not much. The influence of the administrative 
officialdom exists, but it is of a specialized character, and it is least 
potent of all on matters of internal party organization and operation. 
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Even the higher officials who carry some measure of political responsi- 
bility are subject to marked limitations on their effectiveness in party 
affairs. 

On the first question, some administrative officials do find their inter- 
ests closely linked today with certain special-interest groups. But this 
is largely the direct result of the absence of a good basis of support for 
a party program which means what it says. On the other hand, officials 
who work in agencies with strong program interests are among those 
who would most like to see fuller political responsibility at the top levels. 
They are the ones who inevitably must identify themselves with popu- 
lar preferences and who are most strongly affected when these prefer- 
ences fail to bring about a coherent governmental program. 

To the extent that one may talk of government by bureaucracy, it 
exists because the officialdom has had to fill a vacuum. The vacuum 
arises precisely because the parties as parties have not been prepared to 
take responsibility for coming forward with national programs. Hence 
greater program responsibility at the level of the political parties is likely 
to appeal to administrators and the career officialdom. Certainly the stabiliz- 
ing effects of party responsibility would in general run parallel-to the 
basic interests of responsible officials in the executive agencies. 

4. Congress. Will Congress willingly become a factor in support of 
party responsibility? 

The balance of forces and the orientation of the leadership in the 
_ national parties is different from that in the congressional party organiza- 
tions of the same label. In Congress, party organization has favored 
the “safe districts” of each party, which reflect a one-party system de- 
void of free competition. On the other hand, the national parties have 
found that they cannot win national elections with presidential candi- 
dates from one-party states or with platforms that have little appeal to 
the electorate in the two-party states. 

As long as Congress gives most of the powerful committee chair- 
manships to members from the one-party districts and states, the inter- 
ests of the congressional leadership of each party will show divergencies 
from those of the national parties and of the electorate as a whole. It 
therefore cannot be expected that all of the congressional leaders—partic- 
ularly the senior committee chairmen with divergent sectional or other 
interests—will be sympathetic to the concept of party responsibility. 

Each Congress, however, includes a large number of individual mem- 
bers from two-party districts, some very influential in their own right. 
Many of the outstanding members of Congress in each house are the 
product of political competition. In some instances, they are able to 
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acquire enough seniority to reach positions of real power within Con- 
gress. 

These members can become rallying points for the rank and file 
when the formal leadership is unsatisfactory, and their effectiveness 
as leaders of national opinion is particularly noteworthy. Such influential 
members of each party in Congress can give strong support to the idea of 
party responsibility. They can pull together large groups within each 
house, in the national parties and in the electorate generally. 

5. The President. What is the stake of the President and of candidates 
for that office in the invigoration of our party system? 

The President in office at any given time can probably be more influen- 
tial than any other single individual in attaining a better organized majority 
party, and thus also prompting the minority party to follow suit. This is a 
problem of which no President has been entirely oblivious and to which 
many of them have given acute attention. 

The President occupies a triple position. As chief of state he is ex- 
pected to rise above the level of party claims and obligations. As party 
head he is expected to lead the party along lines that will increase its 
capacity for securing and carrying out a popular program. As an individ- 
ual in a post of great responsibility, he may well feel that he should have 
personal power commensurate with what he takes to be his responsi- 
bility. 

It is clear that any President or candidate for the presidency who 
intends to work consistently and continuously in the direction of party 
responsibility may have to be prepared to share responsibility with other 
truly representative leaders of the party in the shaping of the party’s 
program. He must also be prepared to use the party and its leaders in 
the process of policy-formulation. 

The President could gain much when party leaders in and out of 
Congress are working together with him closely in matters concerning 
the party program. As party head, the President could then expect 
more widespread and more consistent support from the congressional 
leaders of his party. These, in turn, would present a more united front. 
As a result, on issues where the party as a party could be expected to 
have a program, the program of the party, of the party leaders in each 
house of Congress, and of the President would be the same program, 
not four different programs. 

This general objective requires that the party’s program organs be- 
come not only stronger but also more representative in a national sense. 
Here the President and the congyessional leaders can exert decisive in- 
fluence. With greater party responsibility, the President’s position as party 
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leader would correspond in strength to the greater strength of his party, and 
he would be far less in need of going his own way. 

Situations will remain, of course, where the President must accept an 
unshared responsibility both as chief of state and in raising issues of 
national importance. But on all those broad questions on which in the 
end it is necessary to appeal to the electorate for support, the President 
cannot safely dissociate himself from his role as party head in seeking 
timely counsel with his party. 

6. The Electorate. Is the electorate a political force so far as the 
` achievement of party responsibility is concerned? If so, where will it 
stand? 

The electorate in the large has always the power to give and the power 
to take away. On occasion it uses that power decisively. Considered as 
the total body of citizens to whom both party and governmental spokes- 
men appeal, the electorate consists of three main groups: (1) those who 
seldom or never vote; (2) those who vote regularly for the party of their 
traditional affiliation ; and (3) those who base their electoral choice upon the 
political performance of the two parties, as indicated by the programs they 
support and the candidates they succeed in putting forward. 

The first group is clearly no source of support to effect needed change. 
But it is likely to turn into a source of reward for those who promote such 
change successfully. Nonvoters can be converted into voters when they 
become sufficiently convinced that voting is important, which in turn 
depends upon whether a real choice is presented on matters they per- 
sonally consider important. 

The second group contributes to some extent to the inertia of the body 
politic, but it does include substantial numbers of citizens who take a 
continuing interest in the decisions of their party. In each major party, 
many members can be expected to favor change in the direction of a 
more responsible conduct of party affairs. Moreover, the rank and file in 
each party want their party so organized that the views of the party majority 
will be respected and carried out. Only thus can the parties remain con- 
fident of continuing support from their following. 

The third group, made up of the active but less than wholly committed 
voters, is usually the deciding factor in elections wherever the two-party 
system functions effectively. This is the group that enables the electorate 
to choose between the two parties and to replace one with the other 
when the voters so decide. 

Of these three groups, the first is virtually leaderless. The second finds 
its leadership mainly in officeholders gr candidates for party or govern- 
mental office. The third group is assiduously courted by political leaders 
of all ranks, most of all by the President and by candidates for that 
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office. It finds its own distinct leadership in all of the places, high and 
low, from which opinion develops. 

In the end, it may well be the members of the third group, in making 
their choices at election time, who will decide the question of our country’s 
progress in the direction of a more responsible party system. 

Undoubtedly this group has mixed feelings on the issue. Characteris- 
tically, it tends to applaud the mavericks in each party when those 
mavericks show courage, honesty and devotion to the public good. Meas- 
ures of party discipline have so far found relatively little support from 
these elements of the electorate in their capacity as keepers of the public 
conscience. 

Such reactions rest in part on the well-founded conviction that the 
parties have not been sufficiently responsive to the broad interests of 
the electorate or of their own membership; that party programs have fre- 
quently resulted from processes insufficiently representative to merit 
enforcement of commitments; and that party discipline has often been 
used without regard for a responsibly formulated program, and hence 
for the wrong reasons, or at the wrong times, or toward the wrong people. 

These reasons for reluctance toward proposals for stronger party ma- 
chinery would be in large part removed if the parties became more repre- 
sentative, more program-minded, and more concerned with winning the 
electorate on issues rather than personalities. Again it is the third group 
and their leaders that feel most strongly that the present situation is 
seriously deficient. It is this group that is willing to make an electoral 
choice and wants a choice to make; that wants to vote for a program 
and resents not having it carried out. It is this group that occupies a place 
of critical importance in supporting a party system able to shoulder na- 
tional responsibility. 


12. The Dangers of Inaction 


Support for needed change comes from understanding of the change 
needed. If the case for change is conclusive, it makes no sense to ignore 
it stubbornly. In particular, it makes no sense to insist that there is 
always some risk in effecting changes, for the eventual outcome may 
not entirely conform to expectations. This result, no doubt, is possible, 
but it can be averted by appraising new experience while it is gained in 
observing the changes initiated. To magnify the risk of change out of 
proportion is to urge equally or more risky inertia. Doing nothing is no 
help when something ought to be done. 

As the preceding section indicf#tes, making the two parties better fitted 
to carry responsibility for the general line of national policy is an under- 
taking in which many hands must shaye. The motivation for sharing in 
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this undertaking will not be exactly the same in each case. Expected 
benefits will differ in particulars, depending on the vantage point of 
each group and each individual playing a part in building a more ef- 
fective party system. But one strand of reason is common to all of those 
participating in the effort. All will acknowledge the value of a party 
system that serves the basic interests of our country in its healthy do- 
mestic growth and its international security. 

Today this is not a goal to be attended to at leisure, with unhurried 
step, as time permits. Time, on the contrary, intensifies the pressure for 
readjustments designed to build a stronger two-party system. 

We have looked in one direction in order to find out what sources of 
support and leadership there are to bring about a strengthened party 
system. Now, at the end, we should also take a look in the other direc- 
tion in order to find out how safely the country can wait before starting 
with the job. What are the dangers in doing nothing? How great are the 
dangers? . 

Anything as close to the vital process of representative government 
as the party system is bound to affect the nation’s political life in more 
than one way. Whatever impairs the essential operation of the party 
system also produces serious difficulties in other spheres of national 
existence. Inaction in the face of needed change in this central area 
therefore increases the dangers which may be present. 

Four of these dangers warrant special emphasis. The first danger is 
that the inadequacy of the party system in sustaining well-considered pro- 
grams and providing broad public support for them may lead to grave 
consequences in an explosive era. The second danger is that the American 
people may go too far for the safety of constitutional government in com- 
pensating for this inadequacy by shifting excessive responsibility to the 
President. The third danger is that with growing public cynicism and 
continuing proof of the ineffectiveness of the party system the nation may 
eventually witness the disintegration of the two major parties. The fourth 
danger 1s that the incapacity of the two parties for consistent action based 
on meaningful programs may rally support for extremist parties poles 
apart, each fanatically bent on imposing on the country tts particular pan- 
acea. 

1. The Danger of an Explosive Era. Since the end of World War II, 
Americans have been enjoying a precarious and peculiar peace—peace of 
a sort. They are accustomed to talking about Two Worlds, with East 
and West facing each other. In this situation they have come to admit 
reluctantly not only that the United States must be on its guard but 
also that its national security must be commensurate with the realities 
of modern warfare. This means yew ventures and new goals in planned 
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utilization of all our great resources, financial, diplomatic, military, 
productive, educational, psychological. The degree of needed coordina- 
tion of these resources for national ends in itself does not pose an unat- 
tainable task. But the political foundation of appropriate governmental 
programs is very unstable when tt is not supplied by responsible party ac- 
tion. 

The same is true with respect to our domestic welfare proper. The 
Employment Act of 1946 expressed this country’s new policy to take 
care actively that the economy remain on a high level of employment 
and production. Congress decided that the new policy could not be 
supported by any single legislative or administrative device but would 
have to be carried out by coordinated measures in many different fields 
of governmental activity. Again the necessary political basis can only 
be furnished by parties committed to programs. Should we ever tumble 
into a serious economic crisis for lack of such a firm basis, the loss of 
stature as well as strength may well prove a turning point for freedom 
throughout the world. 

2. The Danger of Overextending the Presidency. The presidency is the 
greatest political office in this country. There is no other republic, in 
fact, that entrusts to its President as much constitutional responsibility 
as Americans have entrusted to the President of the United States. 

He is the Chief Executive, and as such in command not only of the 
civilian departments of the Federal Government but also of the whole 
military establishment. His executive authority puts at his disposal all 
the administrative resources—in management, fact-finding, analysis and 
planning—that are available in the departmental system. By making 
authoritative legislative proposals and exercising his veto power, the 
President under the Constitution has a significant share in the work of 
Congress. In addition, he is the central figure in the leadership of his 
party, in and out of Congress. 

It is still more important, perhaps, that the President is the only 
politically responsible organ of government that has the whole nation 
as constituency. Elected by the people at large, the President must look 
upon himself as its spokesman. In him alone all Americans find a single 
voice in national affairs. 

It is therefore a natural tendency that time and again governmental 
responsibility for formulation of coherent programs and unity of action 
has been placed upon the President. He has been charged with the prepa- 
ration of the annual budget—the work plan of the Federal Government 
that goes to Congress for review and final determination. He has also 
been charged with the presentation of the government’s economic 


program, submitted to Congress in the periodic economic reports of the 
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President. He cannot relinquish the burden of establishing the general 
lines of American foreign policy. He has been charged with the develop- 
ment of coordinated policies to safeguard the country’s national secur- 
ity. 

In each of these large areas, the President is called upon to prepare 
the ground, to initiate the process of program formulation, to come 
forth with proposed programs for which he is prepared to assume poli- 
tical responsibility. As a result, Congress has the benefit of prior effort 
and concrete recommendations. This division of functions reflects a 
sound formula, evolved in practical experience. But to apply it effec- 
tively, somewhere dependable political support has to be built up for the 
governmental program as finally adopted. When there is no other place to 
get that done, when the political parties fail to do it, it is tempting once 
more to turn to the President. 

But the President has no magic wand. If he acts in pursuit of a broad 
program that has been democratically formulated in his party, nearly 
all of his party is likely to put itself behind the measures called for by 
the program. Then the question of political support presents no difficul- 
ties, which is the solution suggested in this report. Lacking his party’s 
support for a broad program, the President is left with only one course. 
He can attempt to fill the void caused by the absence of an effective 
party program by working up a broad political program of his own. 

If he does, however, he has to go out and build the necessary support 
for that program through his personal effort without benefit of party. 
There are people who say that this is a realistic way of getting some- 
where with good political ideas, especially ideas bound to leave cool 
both Congress and the larger part of the President’s party. Some others 
say that the scheme is not the happiest thing but the only one practically 
available under presidential-congressional government. 

Yet can there be much doubt about the ultimate implications? When 
the President’s program actually is the sole program in this sense, either 
his party becomes a flock of sheep or the party falls apart. In effect 
this concept of the presidency disposes of the party system by making the 
President reach directly for the support of a majority of the voters. It favors 
a President who exploits skillfully the arts of demagoguery, who uses 
the whole country as his political backyard, and who does not mind 
turning into the embodiment of personal government. 

A generation ago one might have dismissed this prospect as fantastic. 
At the midway mark of the twentieth century the American people 
has reason to know better, from recent and current examples abroad, 
what it does not want. Because Americans are so sure on that score, they 
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cannot afford to be casual about overextending the presidency to the 
point where it might very well ring in the wrong ending. 

3. The Danger of Disintegration of the Two Parties. It is a thing both 
familiar and deeply disturbing that many Americans have only caustic 
words or disdainful shrugs of the shoulder for the party system as it 
operates today. This attitude is a provocative comment on American 
democracy as a realistic proposition. With the national agenda crowded 
with problems and issues of great import, with the need for effective 
political processes to act on this agenda growing more urgent than ever, 
how can the two-party system in its present form survive repeated de- 
monstrations of ineffectiveness and widespread public disaffection? How 
can the two parties hope to go on? 

A chance that the electorate will turn its back upon the two parties is by 
no means academic. As a matter of fact, this development has already oc- 
curred in considerable part, and it is still going on. Present conditions are a 
great incentive for the voters to dispose of the parties as intermediaries 
between themselves and the government. In a way, a sizable body of the 
electorate has shifted from hopeful interest in the parties to the opposite 
attitude. This mass of voters sees itself as the President’s or his oppo- 
nent’s direct electoral support. 

Continued alienation between increasing numbers of voters and both 
major parties is an ominous tendency. It has a splintering effect and 
may lead to a system of several smaller parties. American political in- 
stitutions are too firmly grounded upon the two-party system to make its 
collapse a small matter. 

4. The Danger of an Unbridgeable Political Cleavage. If the two parties 
do not develop alternative programs that can be executed, the voter’s frustra- 
tion and the mounting ambiguities of national policy might also set in mo- 
tion more extreme tendencies to the political left and the political right. This, 
again, would represent a condition to which neither our political in- 
stitutions nor our civic habits are adapted. Once a deep political cleavage 
develops between opposing groups, each group naturally works to keep it 
deep. Such groups may gravitate beyond the confines of the American 
system of government and its democratic institutions. 

Assuming a survival of the two-party system in form though not in 
spirit, even if only one of the diametrically opposite parties comes to 
flirt with unconstitutional means and ends, the consequences would be 
serious. For then the constitution-minded electorate would be virtually 
reduced to a one-party system with no practical alternative to holding 
to the “safe” party at all cost. The other party would not mind pushing 
the government into innovations in the political process from which 
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there might be no return. Granting that the majority of the electorate 
showed no taste for such innovations, the large probability would remain 
that the constitutional party might grow fat and lazy on the assurance 
of continued support. A spoiled party could not measure up to the strain 
of our times. 

Orientation of the American two-party system along the lines of meaning- 
ful national programs, far from producing an unhealthy cleavage divid- 
ing the electorate, is actually a significant step toward avoiding the de- 
velopment of such a cleavage. It is a way of keeping differences within 
bounds. It is a way of reinforcing the constitutional framework within 
which the voter may without peril exercise his freedom of political 
choice. 
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THE MAINSPRINGS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY: 
THE NATIONAL INTEREST VS. MORAL ABSTRACTIONS 
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It is often said that the foreign policy of the United States is in need 
of maturing and that the American people and their government must 
grow up if they want to emerge victorious from the trials of our age. It 
would be truer to say that this generation of Americans must shed the 
illusions of their fathers and grandfathers and relearn the great principles 
of statecraft which guided the path of the republic in the first decade 
and—in moralistic disguise—in the first century of its existence. The 
United States offers the singular spectacle of a commonwealth whose 
political wisdom did not grow slowly through the accumulation and 
articulation of experiences. Quite to the contrary, the full flowering of 
its political wisdom was coeval with its birth as an independent nation— 
nay, it owed its existence and survival as an independent nation to 
those extraordinary qualities of political insight, historic perspective, 
and common sense which the first generalin of Americans applied to the 
affairs of state. 

This classic age of American statecraft comes to an end with the-phys- 
ical disappearance of that generation of American statesmen. The rich 
and varied landscape in which they had planted all that is worthwhile 
in the tradition of Western political thought was allowed to go to waste. 
It became a faint and baffling remembrance, a symbol to be worshipped 
rather than a source of inspiration and a guide for action. Until very re- 
cently the American people seemed to be content to live in a political 
desert whose intellectual barrenness and aridity were relieved only by 
some sparse and neglected oases of insight and wisdom. What in that 
period, stretching over more than a century, went under the name of 
foreign policy was either improvisgtion in the face of an urgent problem 
which had to be dealt with somehow, or—and especially in our century 
—the invocation of some abstract moral principle in the image of which 
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the world was to be made over. Improvisation as a substitute for foreign 
policy was largely successful, for in the past the margin of American 
and allied power to spare generally exceeded the degree to which 
American improvidence fell short of the demands of the hour. The in- 
vocation of abstract moral principles was in part hardly more than an 
innocuous pastime; for embracing everything it came to grips with 
nothing. In part, however, it was a magnificent instrument for marshal- 
ling public opinion in support of war and warlike policies—and for losing 
the peace to follow. The intoxication with moral abstractions which as a 
mass phenomenon started with the Spanish-American War, and which 
in our time has become the prevailing substitute for political thought, 
is indeed one of the great sources of weakness and failure in American 
foreign policy. 

It is, however, worthy of note that underneath this political dilet- 
tantism, nourished by improvidence and a sense of moral mission, there 
has remained alive an almost instinctive awareness of the perennial 
interests of the United States. This has especially been true with regard 
to Europe and the Western Hemisphere; for in these regions the na- 
tional interest of the United States has from the beginning been obvious 
and clearly defined. 

I 


In the Western Hemisphere we have always endeavored to preserve 
the unique position of the United States as a predominant power with- 
out rival. We have not been slow in recognizing that this predominance 
was not likely to be effectively threatened by any one American nation 
or combination of them, acting without support from outside the 
Western Hemisphere. It mas, then, imperative for the Date States to 
isolate the ea a the political and military policies 
of non-American nations. The interference of non-American nations in 
the affairs of the Western Hemisphere, especially through the acquisi- 
tion of territory, was the only way in which the predominance of the 
United States could have been challenged from within the Western 
Hemisphere itself. The Monroe Doctrine and the policies implementing 
it express that permanent national interest of the United States in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Since a threat to the national interest of the United States in the West- 
ern Hemisphere can come only from outside it, that is, historically from 
Europe, the United States has always striven to prevent the develop- 
ment of conditions in Europe which would be conducive to a European 
nation’s interference in the affairs of*the Western Hemisphere or to a 
direct attack upon the United States. Such conditions would be most 
likely to arise if a European nation had gained such predominance 
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that it could afford to look across the sea for conquest without fear of 
being menaced at the center of its power, that is, in Europe itself. It is 
for this reason that the United States has consistently—the War of 1812 
is the sole major exception—pursued policies aiming at the maintenance 
of the balance of power in Europe. It has opposed whatever European 
nation—be it Great Britain, France, Germany, or Russia—seemed to 
be likely to gain that ascendancy over its European competitors which 
would have jeopardized the hemispheric predominance and eventually 
the very independence of the United States. Conversely, it has supported 
whatever European nation seemed to be most likely to restore the 
balance of power by offering successful resistance to the would-be con- 
queror. While it is hard to imagine a greater contrast in the way of 
thinking about matters political than that which separates Alexander 
Hamilton from Woodrow Wilson, in this concern for the maintenance 
of the balance of power in Europe—for whatever different reasons— 
they are one. It is by virtue of this concern that the United States has 
intervened in both World Wars on the side of the initially weaker coali- 
tion and that its European policies have so largely paralleled those of 
Great Britain; for from Henry VIII to this day Great Britain has in- 
variably pursued one single objective in Europe: the maintenance of 
the balance of power. 

With Asia the United States has been vitally concerned only since the 
turn of the century, and the relation of Asia to the national interest_of 
the United States has never been obvious or clearly defined. In con- 
sequence, the Asiatic policies of the United States have never as unequiv- 
ocally expressed the ermanent national interest as have the hemi- 
spheric and European ones; nor have they for that reason commanded 
the bipartisan support which the latter have largely enjoyed. As a 
further consequence, they have been subjected to moralistic influences 
in a measure from which the European and hemispheric policies of the 
United States have been largely immune. Yet beneath the confusions, 
reversals of policy, and moralistie generalities, which have made up the 
surface of our Asiatic policy since McKinley, one can detect_an under- 
lying consistency which, however vaguely, reflects the permanent, in- 
terest of the United States in Asia. And this interest is again the 
maintenance of the balance of power. The principle that_expresses it is 
the “open door” in China. Originally its meaning was purely commercial. 
However, in the measure in which other nations, especially Japan, 
threatened to close the door to China not only commercially, but also 
militarily and politically, the principle of the “open door”? was inter- 
preted to cover the territorial integrity and political independence of 
China not for commercial but political reasons. However unsure of it- 
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self the Asiatic policy of the United States has be , it has always 
assumed that the domination of China by another nation would create 


Unitea_S tates. l 
r II 

Not only with regard to Asia, however, but wherever American foreign 
policy has operated, political thought has been divorced from political 
‘action. Even where our long-range policies reflect faithfully, as they do 
in the Americas and in Europe, the true interests of the United States, 
we think about them in terms which have at best but a tenuous connec- 
tion with the actual character of the policies pursued. We have acted 


on the international scene, as all nations must, in power-political terms; 


we have tended to conceive of our actions in non-political, moralistic 
‘terms. This aversion to seeing problems of international politics as they 
are and the inclination to viewing them instead in non-political, moral- 
istic terms can be attributed both to certain misunderstood peculiarities 
of the American experience in foreign affairs and to the general climate 
of opinion prevailing in the Western world during the better part of the 
nineteenth and the first decade of the twentieth centuries. Of these 
peculiarities of the American experience three stand out: the uniqueness 
of the American experiment, the actual isolation during the nineteenth 
century of the United States from the centers of world conflict, and 
the humanitarian pacificism and anti-imperialism of American ideology. 

The uniqueness of the American experiment in foreign policy con- 
tains two elements: the negative one of distinctiveness from the tradi- 
tional power-political quarrels of Europe and the positive one of a con- 
tinental expansion which created the freest and richest nation on 
earth without conquest or subjugation of others. __ 

‘That the severance of constitutional ties with the British crown was 
meant to signify the initiation of an American foreign policy distinct 
from what went under the name of foreign policy in Europe was a con- 
Viction common to the founders of the-republic. As Washington’s Fare- 
well Address put it: “Europe has a set of primary interests, which to 
us have none, or a very remote relation. Hence she must be engaged in 
frequent controversies, the causes of which are essentially foreign to our 
concerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to implicate our- 
selves, by artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or 
the ordinary combinations and collisions of her friendships or enmities.”’ 
In 1796, European politics and power politics were identical; there was 
no other power politics but the one engaged in by the princes of Europe. 
“The toils of European ambition, rivalship, interest, humor or caprice” 
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were the only manifestations, on the international scene, of the struggle 
for power before the American eye. The retreat from European politics, 
as proclaimed by Washington, could, therefore, be taken to mean re- 
treat from power politics as such. 

The expansion of the United States up to the Spanish-American War 
seemed to provide conclusive proof both for the distinctiveness and 
moral superiority of American foreign policy. The settlement of the 
better part of a continent by the thirteen original states seemed to be 
an act of civilization rather than of conquest and as such essentially dif- 
ferent from, and morally superior to, the imperialistic ventures, wars of 
conquest, and colonial acquisitions with which the history of other na- 
tions is replete. Yet it was not so much political virtue as the contiguity 
of the sparsely settled object of conquest with the original territory of 
departure, which put the mark of uniqueness upon American expansion. 
As was the case with Russia’s simultaneous eastward expansion toward 
the Pacific, the United States, in order to expand, did not need to cross 
the oceans and fight wars of conquest in strange lands, as did the other 
great colonizing nations. Furthermore, the utter political, military, and 
numerical inferiority of the Indian opponent tended to obscure the ele- 
ment of power, which was less obtrusive in, but no more absent from, 
the continental expansion of the United States than the expansionist 
movements of other nations. Thus it came about that what was in 
actuality the fortuitous concatenation of two potent historic accidents 
could take on, in the popular imagination, the aspects of an ineluctable 
natural development, a ‘‘manifest destiny,” thus confirming the unique- 
ness of American foreign policy in its freedom from those power-political 
blemishes which degrade the foreign policies of other nations. 

Yet American isolation from the European tradition of power politics 


and the commitments and risks which such involvement of necessity 
implies, American isolation was an established political fact until the 
end of the nineteenth century. The actuality of this fact was a result of 
deliberate choice as well as of the objective conditions of geography. 
Popular writers might see in the uniqueness of America’s geographic 
position the hand of God which had unalterably prescribed the course 
of American expansion as well as isolation. But more responsible ob- 
servers, from Washington on, have been careful to emphasize the con- 
junction of geographic conditions and of a foreign policy which chooses 
its ends in the light of geography*and which uses geographic conditions 
to attain those ends. Washington referred to ‘‘our detached and distant 
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situation” and asked, ‘Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a 
situation?” 

From the shores of the North American continent, the citizens of the 
new world watched the strange spectacle of the struggle for power un- 
folding on the distant scenes of Europe, Africa, and Asia. Since for the 
better part of the nineteenth century their foreign policy enabled them 
to retain the role of spectators, what was actually the result of a passing 
historic constellation appeared to Americans as a permanent condition, 
self-chosen as well as naturally ordained. At worst they would continue 
to watch the game of power politics played by others. At best the time 
was close at hand when, with democracy established everywhere, the 
final curtain would fall and the game of power politics would no longer 
be played. 

To aid in the achievement of this goal was ‘conceived to be part of 
America’s mission. Throughout the nation’s history, the national destiny 
of the United States has been understood in anti-militaristic, libertarian 
terms. Where that national mission finds a nonaggressive, abstentionist 
formulation, as in the political philosophy of John C. Calhoun, it is con- 
ceived as the promotion of domestic liberty. Thus we may “do more to 
extend liberty by our example over this continent and the world 
generally, than would be done by a thousand victories.” When the 
United States, in the wake of the Spanish-American War, seemed to 
desert this anti-imperialist and democratic ideal, William Graham 
Sumner restated its essence: “Expansion and imperialism are a grand 
onslaught on democracy . . . expansion and imperialism are at war with 
the best traditions, principles, and interests of the American people.” 
Comparing the tendencies of European power politics with the ideals of 
the American tradition, Sumner thought with Washington that they 
were incompatible. Yet, as a prophet of things to come, he saw that 
with the conclusion of the Spanish-American War America was irrev- 
ocably committed to the same course which was engulfing Europe in 
revolution and war. . 

To understand the American mission in such selfless, humanitarian 
terms was the easier as the United States—in contrast to the other great 
powers—was generally not interested, at least outside the Western Hem- 
isphere, in a particular advantage to be defined in terms of power or of 
territorial gain. Its national interest was exhausted by the preservation 
of its predominance in the Western Hemisphere and of the balance of 
power in Europe and Asia. And even this interest in general stability 
rather than ‘special advantage was, a$ we know, not always recognized 
for what it was. 

Yet while the foreign policy of the United States was forced, by cir- 
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cumstance if not by choice, to employ the methods, to shoulder the 
commitments, to seek the objectives, and to run the risks, from which 
it had thought to be permanently exempt, American political thought 
continued to uphold that exemption at least as an ideal—an ideal which 
was but temporarily beyond the reach of the American people, because 
of the wickedness and stupidity either of American or, preferably, of 
foreign statesmen. In one sense, this ideal of a free, peaceful, and pros- 
perous world, from which popular government had banished power 
politics forever, was a natural outgrowth of the American experience. In 
another sense, this ideal expressed in a particularly eloquent and con- 
sistent fashion the general philosophy which during the better part of 
the nineteenth century dominated the Western world. This philosophy 
contains two basic propositions: that the struggle for power on the 
international scene is a mere accident of history, naturally associated 
with non-democratic government and, hence, destined to disappear 
with the triumph of democracy throughout the world; and that, in con- 
sequence, conflicts between democratic and non-democratic nations 
must be conceived not as struggles for mutual advantage in terms of 
power but primarily as a contest between good and evil, which can only 
end with the complete triumph of good and with evil being wiped off 
the face of the earth. 

The nineteenth century developed this philosophy of international 
relations from its experience of domestic politics. The distinctive 
characteristic of this experience was the domination of the middle 
classes by the aristocracy. By identifying this domination with political 
domination of any kind, the political philosophy of the nineteenth cen- 
tury came to identify the opposition to aristocratic politics with hos- 
tility to any kind of politics. After the defeat of aristocratic government, 
the middle classes developed a system of indirect domination. They 
replaced the traditional division into the governing and governed classes 
and the military method of open violence, characteristic of aristocratic 
rule, with the invisible chains of economic dependence. This economic 
system operated through a network of seemingly equalitarian legal rules 
which concealed the very existence of power relations. The nineteenth 
century was unable to see the political nature of these legalized rela- 
tions. They seemed to be essentially different from what had gone, so 
far, under the name of politics. Therefore, politics in its aristocratic, 
that is, open and violent form, was identified with politics as such. The 
struggle, then, for political power—in domestic as well as in international 
affairs—appeared to be only an hjstoric accident, coincident with auto- 
cratic government and bound to disappear with the disappearance of 
autocratic government. 
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It is easy to see how this general climate of opinion, prevailing in the 
Western world, nourished similar tendencies in the American mind, 
grown from the specific experiences of American history. Thus it is not 
an accident that nowhere in the Western world was there such depth 
of conviction and tenacity in support of the belief that involvement in 
power politics is not inevitable but only a historic accident, and that 
nations have a choice between power politics and another kind of foreign 
policy conforming to moral principles and not tainted by the desire for 
power. Nor is it by accident that this philosophy of foreign policy found 
its most dedicated and eloquent spokesman in an American President, 
Woodrow Wilson. . 

. III 


The illusion that a nation can escape, if it only wants to, from power 
politics into a realm where action is guided by moral principles rather 
than by considerations of power, not only is deeply rooted in the Ameri- 
can mind; it also took more than a century for this illusion to crowd out - 
the older notion that international politics is an unending struggle for 
power in which the interests of individual nations must necessarily be 
defined in terms of power. Out of the struggle between these two 
opposing conceptions three types of American statesmen emerge: the 
realist, thinking in terms of power and represented by Alexander 
Hamilton; the ideological, acting in terms of power, thinking in terms 
of moral principles, and represented by Thomas Jefferson and John 
Quincy Adams; the moralist, thinking and acting in terms of moral 
principles and represented by Woodrow Wilson. To these three types, 
three periods of American foreign policy roughly correspond: the first 
covering the first decade of the history of the United States as an inde- 
pendent nation, the second covering the nineteenth century to the 
Spanish-American War, the third covering the half century after that 
war. That this division of the history of American foreign policy refers - 
only to prevailing tendencies and does by no means preclude the opera- 
tion side by side of different tendencies in the same period, will become ` 
obvious in the discussion. 

It illustrates both the depth of the moralist illusion and the seed 
strength of the opposition to it that the issue between these two op- 
posing conceptions of foreign policy was joined at the very beginning of 
the history of the United States, decided in favor of the realist position, 
and formulated with unsurpassed simplicity and penetration by Alex- 
ander Hamilton. The memorable occasion was Washington’s proclama- 
tion of neutrality in the War of the Fiest Coalition against revolutionary 
France. 

In 1792, the War of the Firgt Coalition had ranged Austria, Prussia, 
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Sardinia, Great Britain, and the United Netherlands against revolu- 
tionary France, which was tied to the United States by a treaty of 
alliance. On April 22, 1793, Washington issued a proclamation of 
neutrality, and it was in defense of that proclamation that Hamilton 
wrote the “Pacificus” and “Americanus” articles. Among the arguments 
directed against the proclamation were three derived from moral 
principles. Faithfulness to treaty obligations, gratitude toward a country 
which had lent its assistance to the colonies in their struggle for inde- 
pendence, and the affinity of republican institutions were cited to prove 
that the United States must side with France. Against these moral prin- 
ciples, Hamilton invoked the national interest of the United States: 


There would be no proportion between the mischiefs and perils to which the 
United States would expose themselves, by embarking in the war, and the 
benefit which the nature of their stipulation aims at securing to France, or 
that which it would be in their power actually to render her by becoming a 
party. 

This disproportion would be a valid reason for not executing the guaranty. 
All contracts are to receive a reasonable construction. Self-preservation is the 
first duty of a nation; and though in the performance of stipulations relating to 
war, good faith requires that its ordinary hazards should be fairly met, because 
they are directly contemplated by such stipulations, yet it does not require 
that extraordinary and extreme hazards should be run. ... 

The basis of gratitude isa benefit received or intended, which there was no 
right to claim, originating in a regard to the interest or advantage of the party 
on whom the benefit is, or is meant to be, conferred. If a service is rendered 
from views relative to the immediate interest of the party who performs it, 
and is productive of reciprocal advantages, there seems scarcely, in such a 
case, to be an adequate basis for a sentiment like that of gratitude... . It may 
be affirmed as a general principle, that the predominant motive of good offices 
from one nation to another, is the interest or advantage of the nation which 
performs them. 

Indeed, the rule of morality in this respect is not precisely the same between 
nations as between individuals. The duty of making its own welfare the guide 
of its actions, is much stronger upon the former than upon the latter; in pro- 
portion to the greater magnitude and importance of national compared with 
individual happiness, and to the greater permanency of the effects of national 
than of individual conduct. Existing millions, and for the most part future 
generations, are concerned in the present measures of a government; while the 
consequences of the private actions of an individual ordinarily terminate with 
himself, or are circumscribed within a narrow compass. 

Whence it follows that an individual may, on numerous occasions, meritori- 
ously indulge the emotions of generesity and benevolence, not only without 
an eye to, but even at the expense of, his own interest. But a government can 
rarely, if at all, be justifiable in pursuing a similar course; and, if it does so, 
ought to confine itself within much stricter bounds... .. Good offices which 
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" are, indifferent to the interest of a nation performing them, or which are com- 
pensated by the existence or expectation of some reasonable equivalent, or 
which produce an essential good to the nation to which they are rendered, 
without real detriment to the affairs of the benefactors, prescribe perhaps the 
limits of national generosity or benevolence... . 

But we are sometimes told, by way of answer, that the cause of France is 
the cause of liberty; and that we are bound to assist the nation on the score 
of their being engaged in the defence of that cause... . 

The obligation to assist the cause of liberty must be deduced from the merits 
of that cause and from the interest we have in its support. 


An examination into the question how far regard to the cause of Liberty ought 
to induce the United States to take part with France in the present war, is 
rendered necessary by the efforts which are making [sic] to establish an opinion 
that it ought to have that effect. In order to a right judgment on the point, 
it is requisite to consider the question under two aspects. 

I. Whether the cause of France be truly the cause of Liberty, pursued with 
justice and humanity, and in a manner likely to crown it with honorable success. 

II. Whether the degree of service we could render, by participating in the 
conflict, was likely to compensate, by its utility to the cause, the evils which 
would probably flow from it to ourselves. 

If either of these questions can be answered in the negative, it will result, 
that the consideration which has been stated ought not to embark us in the 
war.... 

The certain evils of our joining France in the war, are sufficient dissuasives 
from so intemperate a measure. The possible ones are of a nature to call for 
all our caution, all our prudence. 

To defend its own rights, to vindicate its own honor, there are occasions when 
a nation ought to hazard even its existence. Should such an occasion occur, 
I trust those who are most averse to commit the peace.of the country, will not 
be the last to face the danger, nor the first to turn their backs upon it. 

But let us at least have the consolation of not having rashly courted misfor- 
tune. Let us have to act under the animating reflection of being engaged in 
repelling wrongs, which we neither sought nor merited; in vindicating our rights 
invaded without provocation; in defending our honor, violated without cause. 
Let us not have to reproach ourselves with having voluntarily bartered bless- 
ings for calamities. 

But we are told that our own liberty is at stake upon the event of the war 
against France—that if she falls, we shall be the next victim. The combined 
powers, it is said, will never forgive in us the origination of those principles 
which were the germs of the French Revolution. They will endeavor to eradicate 
them from the world. 

If this suggestion were ever so well fougded, it would perhaps be a sameint 
answer to it to say; that our interference is not likely to alter the case; that it 
would only serve prematurely to exhaust our strength. 
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But other answers more conclusive present themselves. 

The war against France requires, on the part of her enemies, efforts ne. 
violent. They are obliged to strain every nerve, to exert every resource. How- 
ever it may terminate, they must find themselves spent in an extreme degree; 
a situation not very favorable to the undertaking anew, and even to Europe 
combined, an immense enterprise. 

To sabvert by force republican liberty in this country, acting short of entire 
conquest would suffice. This conquest, with our present increased population, 
greatly distant as we are from Europe, would either be impracticable, or would 
demand such exertions, as following immediately upon those which will have 
been requisite to the subversion of the French Revolution, would be absolutely 
ruinous to the undertakers. .. . 

There are two great errors in our reasoning upon this subject. One, that the ` 
combined powers will certainly attribute to us the same principles, which they 
deem so exceptionable in France; the other, that our principles are in fact the 
same. 

If left to themselves, they will ai except one, naturally see in us a people 
who originally resorted to a revolution in government, as a refuge from en- 
croachments on rights and privileges antecedenily enjoyed, not as a people who 
from choice sought a radical and entire change in the established government, 
in pursuit of new privileges and rights carried to an extreme, irreconcilable per- 
haps with any form of regular government. They will see in us a people who 
have a due respect for property and personal security; who, in the midst of our 
revolution, abstained with exemplary moderation from every thing violent or 
sanguinary, instituting governments adequate to the protection of persons and 
property; who, since the completion of our revolution, have in a very short 
period, from mere reasoning and reflection, without tumult or bloodshed, 
adopted a form of general government calculated, as well as the nature of 
things would permit, to remedy antecedent defects, to give strength and secur- 
ity to the nation, to rest the foundations of liberty on the basis of justice, order 
and law; who have at all times been content to govern themselves without 
intermeddling with the affairs or governments of other nations; in fine, they 
will see in us sincere republicans, but decided enemies to licentiousness and 
anarchy; sincere republicans, but decided friends to the freedom of opinion, to 
the order and tranquillity of all mankind. They will not see in us a people whose 
best passions have been misled, and whose best qualities have been perverted 
from their true direction by headlong, fanatical, or designing leaders, to the 
perpetration of acts from which humanity shrinks, to the commission of out- 
rages over which the eye of reason weeps, to the profession and practice of 
principles which tend to shake the foundations of morality, to dissolve the 
social bands, to disturb the peace of mankind, to substitute confusion to order, 
anarchy to government. . . 

It is therefore matter of real regret, that there should be an effort on our 
part to level the distinctions which discriminate our case from that of France, 
to confound the two cases in the view of foreign powers, and to pervert or hazard 
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our own principles by persuading ourselves of a similitude which does not 
exist. ... 

But let us not corrupt ourselves by false comparisons or glosses, nor shut our 
eyes to the true nature of transactions which ought to grieve and warn us, nor 
rashly mingle our destiny in the conseguen aes of the errors and extravagances 
of another nation. 


Must a nation subordinate its security, jts happiness, nay, its very 


existence to the respect for treaty obligations, to the sentiment of grati- 
tude, to sympathy with a kindred political system? This was the ques- 


tion which Hamilton proposed to answer, and his answer was an un- 
equivocal “no.” Hamilton unswervingly applied one standard to the 
issues raised by the opposition to Washington’s proclamation of neu- 
trality: the national interest of the United States. He put the legalistic 
and moralistic arguments of the opposition, represented by Madison 
under the pseudonym “Helvidius,” into the context of the concrete 
power situation in which the United States found itself on the inter- 
national scene and asked: If the United States were to join France 
against virtually all of Europe, what risks would the United States run, 
what advantages could it expect, what good could it do for its ally? 


IV 


Considerations such as these, recognized for what they are, have 
guided American foreign policy but for a short period, that is, as long 
as the Federalists were in power. The Federalist and Washington’s 
Farewell Address are their classic expression. Yet these considera- 
tions, not recognized for what they are, sometimes even rejected, have 
determined the great objectives of American foreign policy to this day. 
During the century following their brief flowering, they have by and 
large continued to influence policies as well, under the cover, as it were, 
of those moral principles with which from Jefferson onward American 
statesmen have liked to justify their moves on the international scene. 
Thus this second period witnessed a discrepancy between political 
thought and political action, yet a coincidence in the intended results of 
both. What was said of Gladstone could also have been said of Jefferson, 
John Quincy Adams, Theodore Roosevelt, the war policies of Wilson 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt: what the moral law demanded was by a 
felicitous coincidence always identical with what the national interest 
seemed to require. Political thought and political action moved on dif- 
ferent planes, which, however, were so inclined as to merge in the end. 

John Quincy Adams is the classic eXample of the political moralist in 
thought and word who cannot help being a political realist in action. 
Yet even in Jeffersoh, whose dedication to abstract morality was much 
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stronger and whose realist touch in foreign affairs was much less sure, 
the moral pretense yielded often, especially in private utterance, to the 
impact of the national interest upon native good sense. 

Thus during the concluding decade of the Napoleonic Wars Jefferson’s 
thought on international affairs was a reflection of the ever-changing dis- 
tribution of power in the world rather than of immutable moral princi- 
ples. In 1806, he favored “an English ascendancy on the ocean” as being 
“safer for us than that of France.” In 1807, he was by the logic of events 
forced to admit: 


I never expected to be under the necessity of wishing success to Buonaparte. 
But the English being equally tyrannical at sea as he is on land, & that tyranny 
bearing on us in every point of either honor or interest, I say, “down with 
England” and as for what Buonaparte is then to do to us, let us trust to the 
chapter of accidents, I cannot, with the Anglomen, prefer-a certain present evil 
to a future hypothetical one. 


However, in 1812, when Napoleon was at the pinnacle of his power, 
Jefferson hoped for the restoration of the balance of power. Speaking of 
England, he said that 


it is for the general interest that she should be a sensible and independent weight 
in the scale of nations, and be able to contribute, when a favorable moment 
presents itself, to reduce under the same order, her great rival in flagitiousness. 
We especially ought to pray that the powers of Europe may be so poised and 
counterpoised among themselves, that their own security may require the pres- 
ence of all their forces at home, leaving the other quarters of the globe in undis- 
turbed tranquility. 


In 1814, again compelled by the logic of events, he came clearly out 
against Napoleon and in favor of a balance of power which would leave 
the power of Napoleon and of England limited, but intact: 


Surely none of us wish to see Bonaparte conquer Russia, and lay thus at his 
feet the whole continent of Europe. This done, England would be but a break- 
fast; and, although I am free from the visionary fears which the votaries of 
England have effected to entertain, because I believe he cannot effect the con- 
quest of Europe; yet put all Europe into his hands, and he might spare such 
a force to be sent in British ships, as I would as leave not have to encounter, 
when I see how much trouble a handful of British soldiers in Canada has given 
us. No. It cannot be to our interest that all Europe should be reduced to a 
single monarchy. The true line of interest for us, is, that Bonaparte should be 
able to effect the complete exclusion of England from the whole continent of 
Europe, in order, as the same letter said, “by this peaceable engine of constraint, 
to make her renounce her views of Yominion over the ocean, of permitting no 
other nation to navigate it but with her license, and on tribute to her, and her 
aggressions on the persons of our citizens who may choose to exercise their 
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right of passing over that element.” And this would be effected by Bonaparte’s 
succeeding so far as to close the Baltic against her. This success I wished 
him the last year, this I wish him this year; but were he again advanced 
to Moscow, I should again wish him such disasters as would prevent his reach- 
ing Petersburg. And were the consequences even to be the longer continuance 
of our war, I would rather meet them than see the whole force of Europe wielded 
by a single hand. 


Similarly, in 1815, Jefferson wrote: 


For my part, I wish that all nations may recover and retain their independ- 
ence; that those which are overgrown may not advance beyond safe measures 
` of power, that a salutary balance may be ever maintained among nations, 
and that our peace, commerce, and friendship, may be sought and cultivated 
by all. 


It was only when, after 1815, the danger to the balance of power 
seemed to have passed that Jefferson allowed himself again to indulge 
in the cultivation of moral principles divorced from the political 
exigencies of the hour. 

From this tendency to which Jefferson only too readily yielded, John 
Quincy Adams was well-nigh immune. We are here in the presence of 
a statesman who had been reared in the realist tradition of the first 
period of American foreign policy, who had done the better part of his 
work of statecraft in an atmosphere saturated with Jeffersonian princi- 
ples, and who had achieved the merger of these two elements of his ex- 
perience into an harmonious whole. Between John Quincy Adams’ 
moral principles and the traditional interest of the United States there 
was hardly ever a conflict. The moral principles were nothing but the 
political interests formulatéd in moral terms, and vice versa. They fit 
the interests as a glove fits the hand. Adam’s great contributions to the 
tradition of American foreign policy, freedom of the seas, the Monroe 
Doctrine, and Manifest Destiny, are witness to this achievement. _ 

The legal and moral principle of the freedom of the seas was in the 
hands of Adams a weapon, as it had been two centuries earlier in the 
hands of Grotius wielded on behalf of the Low Countries, through which 
an inferior naval power endeavored to safeguard its independence 
against Great Britain, the mistress of the seas. The Monroe Doctrine’s 
moral postulates of anti-imperialism and mutual non-intervention were 
the negative conditions for the safety and enduring greatness of the 
United States. Their fulfillment vouchsafed the isolation of the United 
States from the power struggles of Europe and, through it, the continu- 
ing predominance of the United States in the Western Hemisphere. 
Manifest Destiny was the moral justification as well as the moral in- 
centive for the westward expansion of the United States, the peculiar 
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American way—foreordained by the objective conditions of American 
existence—of founding an empire, the “American Empire,” as one of 
the contemporary opponents of Adams’ policies put it. 


V 


Jefferson and John Quincy Adams stand at the beginning of the second 
period of American thought on foreign policy, both its most eminent 
representatives and the heirs of a realist tradition which continued to 
mould political action, while it had largely ceased to infiuence political 
thought. At the beginning of the third period, McKinley leads the United 
States, as a great world power, beyond the confines of the Western 
Hemisphere, ignorant of the bearing of this step upon the national in- 
terest and guided by moral principles which are completely divorced 
from the national interest. When at the end of the Spanish-American 
War the status of the Philippines had to be determined, McKinley 
expected and found no guidance in the traditional national interests of 
the United States. According to his own testimony, he knelt beside his 
bed in prayer, and in the wee hours of the morning he heard the voice of 
God telling him—as was to be expected—to annex the Philippines. 

This period initiated by McKinley, in which moral principles no 
longer justify the enduring national interest as in the second, but 
replace it as a guide for action, finds its fulfillment in the political 
thought of Woodrow Wilson. Wilson’s thought not only disregards the 
national interest, but is explicitly opposed to it on moral grounds. “It is 
a very perilous thing,” he said in his address at Mobile on October 27, 
1913, 
to determine the foreign policy of a nation in the terms of material interest. 
It not only is unfair to those with whom you are dealing, but it is degrading 
as regards your own actions.... We dare not turn from the principle that 
morality and not expediency is the thing that must guide us, and that we will 
never condone iniquity because it is most convenient to do so. 


Wilson’s war-time speeches are but an elaboration of this philosophy. 
An excerpt from his address of September 27, 1918, opening the cam- 
paign for the Fourth Liberty Loan, will suffice to show the continuity of 
that philosophy: 


It is of capital importance that we should also be explicitly agreed that no 
peace shall be obtained by any kind of compromise or abatement of the prin- 
ciples we have avowed as the principles for which we are fighting. ... 

First, the impartial justice meted out must involve no discrimination between 
those to whom we wish to be just And those to whom we do not wish to be 
just. It must be a justice that plays no favorites and knows no standard but the 
equal rights of the several peoples concerngd; . 
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Second, no special or separate interest of any single nation or any group of 
nations can be made the basis of any part of the settlement which is not con- 
sistent with the common interest of all; 

Third, there can be no leagues or alliances or special covenants and under- 
standings within the general and common family of the League of Nations. 

Fourth, and more specifically, there can be no special, selfish economic com- 
binations within the League and no employment of any form of economic 
boycott or exclusion except as the power of economic penalty by exclusion 
from the markets of the world may be vested in the League of Nations itself as 
a means of discipline and control. 

Fifth, all international agreements and treaties of every kind must be made 
known in their entirety to the rest of the world. 

Special alliances and economic rivalries and hostilities have been the prolific 
source in the modern world of the plans and passions that produce war. It would 
be an insincere as well as insecure peace that did not exclude them in definite 
and binding terms. ... i 

National purposes have fallen more and more into the background and the 
common purpose of enlightened mankind has taken their place. The counsels 
of plain men have become on all hands more simple and straightforward and 
more unified than the counsels of sophisticated men of affairs, who still retain 
the impression that they are playing a game of power and playing for high 
stakes. That is why I have said that this is a peoples’ war, not a statesmen’s. 
Statesmen must follow the clarified common thought or be broken. 


Yet in his political actions, especially under the pressure of the First 
World War, Wilson could no more than Jefferson before him discount 
completely the national interest of the United States. Wilson’s case, 
however, was different from Jefferson’s in two respects. For one, Wilson 
was never able, even when the national interest of the United States was 
directly menaced, to conceive of the danger in other than moral terms. 
It was only the objective force of the national interest, which no rational 
man could escape, that imposed upon him as the object of his moral in- 
dignation the source of America’s mortal danger. Thus in 1917 Wilson 
led the United States into war against Germany for the same reasons, 
only half-known to himself, for which Jefferson had wished and worked 
alternately for the victory of England and of France. Germany threat- 
ened the balance of power in Europe, and it was in order to remove that 
threat—and not to make the world safe for democracy—that the United 
States put its weight into the Allies’ scale. Wilson pursued the right 
policy, but he pursued it for the wrong reasons. 

Not only did the crusading fervor of moral reformation obliterate the 
awareness of the United States’ traditional interest in the maintenance 
of the European balance of power, to'be accomplished through the de- 
feat of Germany. Wilson’s moral fervor also had politically disastrous 
effects, for which there ‘is no precedent in the history of the United 
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States. Wilson’s moral objective required the destruction of the Kaiser’s 
autocracy, and this happened also to be required by the political inter- 
ests of the United States. The political interests of the United States re- 
quired, beyond this immediate objective of total victory, the restora- 
tion of the European balance of power, traditional guarantor of Ameri- 
can security. Yet it was in indignation at the moral deficiencies of that 
very balance of power, “forever discredited,” as he thought, that Wilson 
had asked the American people to take up arms against the Central 
Powers! Once military victory had put an end to the immediate threat 
to American security, the very logic of his moral position—let us re- 
member that consistency is the moralist’s supreme virtue—drove him 
toward substituting for the concrete national interest of the United 
States the general postulate of a brave new world where the national 
interest of the United States, as that of all other nations, would dis- 
appear in a community of interests comprising mankind. 

Consequently, Wilson considered it to be the purpose of victory not 
to restore a new, viable balance of power, but to make an end to it once 
and forever. “You know,” he told the English people at Manchester on 
December 30, 1918, 


that the United States has always felt from the very beginning of her history 
that she must keep herself separate from any kind of connection with European 
politics, and I want to say very frankly to you that she is not now interested in 
European politics. But she is interested in the partnership of right between 
America and Europe. If the future had nothing for us but a new attempt to 
keep the world at a right poise by a balance of power, the United States would 
take no interest, because she will join no combination of power which is not the 
combination of all of us. She is not interested merely in the peace of Europe, 
but in the peace of the world. 


Faced with the national interests of the great allied powers, Wilson 
had nothing to oppose or support them with but his moral principles, 
with the result that the neglect of the American national interest was 
not compensated for by the triumph of political morality. In the end 
Wilson had to consent to a series of uneasy compromises which were a 
betrayal of his moral principles—for principles can, by their very nature, 
not be made the object of compromise—and which satisfied nobody’s 
national aspirations. These compromises had no relation at all to the 
traditional American national interest in a viable European balance of 
power. Thus Wilson returned from Versailles a compromised idealist, 
an empty-handed statesman, a discredited ally. In that triple failure lies 
the tragedy not only of Wilson, a great yet misguided man, but of 
Wilsonianism as a political doctrine as well. 

Yet Wilson returned to the United States, unaware of his failure. He 
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offered the American people what he had offered the allied nations at 
Paris: moral principles divorced from political reality. “The day we 
have left behind us,” he proclaimed at Los Angeles on September 20, 
1919, 


was a day of balances of power. It was a day of “every nation take care of itself - 
or make a partnership with some other nation or group of nations to hold the 
peace of the world steady or to dominate the weaker portions of the world.” 
Those were the days of alliances. This project of the League of Nations is a 
great process of disentanglement. 


VI 


While before Paris and Versailles these moral principles rang true 
with the promise of a new and better world, they now must have sounded 
to many rather hollow and platitudinous. Yet what is significant for the 
course which American foreign policy was to take in the interwar years 
is not so much that the American people rejected Wilsonianism, but 
that they rejected it by ratifying the denial of the American tradition of 
foreign policy which was implicit in the political thought of Wilson. We 
are here indeed dealing with a tragedy not of one man, but of a political 
doctrine and, as far as the United States is concerned, of a political 
tradition. The isolationism of the interwar period could delude itself 
into believing that it was but the restorer of the early realist tradition 
of American foreign policy. Did it not, like that tradition, proclaim the 
self-sufficiency of the United States within the Westera Hemisphere? 
Did it not, like that tradition, refuse to become involved in the rivalries 
of European nations? The isolationists of the twenties and thirties 
did not see what was the very essence of the policies of the Founding 
Fathers—that both the isolated and the preponderant position of the 
United States in the Western Hemisphere was not a fact of nature, and 
that the freedom from entanglements in European conflicts was not the 
result of mere abstention on the part of the United States. Both benefits 
were the result of political conditions outside the Western Hemisphere 
and of policies carefully contrived and purposefully executed in their 
support. For the realists of the first period, isolation was an objective of 
policy, which had to be striven for to be attained. For the isolationists 
of the interwar period, isolation was, as it were, a natural state, which 
only needed to þe left undisturbed in order to continue forever. Con- 
ceived in such terms, it was the very negation of foreign policy. 

Isolationism, then, is in its way as oblivious to political reality as is 
Wilsonianism—the internationalist challenge, to which it had thought 
to have found the American answer. “In consequence, they are both 
strangers not only to the first, realist phase of American foreign policy, 
but to its whole tradition. Both refused to face political reality either in 
realistic or ideological terms. They refused to face it at all. Thus isola- 
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tionism and Wilsonianism have more in common than their historic 
enmity would lead one to suspect. In a profound sense they are brothers 
under the skin. Both are one in maintaining that the United States has 
no interest in any particular political and military constellation outside 
the Western Hemisphere. While isolationism stops here, Wilsonianism 
asserts that the American national interest is nowhere in particular but 
everywhere, being identical with the interests of mankind itself. The 
political awareness of both refuses to concern itself with the concrete 
issues with regard to which the national interest must be asserted. Iso- 
lationism stops short of them, Wilsonianism soars beyond them. Both 
have but a negative relation to the national interest of the United States 
outside the Western Hemisphere. They are unaware of its very existence. 
This being so, both substitute abstract moral principles for the guidance 
of the national interest, derived from the actual conditions of American 
existence. Wilsonianism applies the illusory expectations of liberal re- 
form to the whole world, isolationism empties the realist political princi- 
ple of isolationism of all concrete political content and transforms it 
into the unattainable parochial ideal of automatic separation. 

In view of this inner affinity between isolationism and Wilsonianism, 
it is not surprising that the great debate of the twenties and thirties 
between internationalism and isolationism was carried on primarily in 
moral terms. Was there a moral obligation for the United States to make 
its contribution to world peace by joining the League of Nations and the 
World Court? Was it morally incumbent upon the United States, as a 
democracy, to oppose Fascism in Europe and to uphold international 
law in Asia? Such were the questions which were raised in that debate 
and the answers depended upon the moral position taken. The question 
which was central to the national interest of the United States, that of 
the balance of power in Europe and Asia, was hardly ever faced squarely, 
and when it was, it was dismissed on moral grounds. Mr. Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of State of the United States from 1938-1944 and one of the 
most respected spokesmen of internationalism, summarizes in his 
Memoirs his attitude toward this central problem of American foreign 
policy in these terms: 


I was not, and am not, a believer in the idea of balance of power or spheres 
of influence as a means of keeping the peace. During the First World War I had 
made an intensive study of the system of spheres of influence and balance of 
power, and I was grounded to the taproots in their iniquitous consequences. 
- The conclusions I then formed in total opposition to this system stayed with 


me. e 


When internationalism triumphed in the late thirties, it did so in the 
moral terms of Wilsonianism. That in this instance the moral postulates 
which inspired the administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt happened 
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to coincide with the exigencies of the American national interest was 
again, as in the case of Jefferson and of the Wilson of 1917, due to the 
impact of a national emergency upon innate common sense and to the 
strength of a national tradition which holds in its spell the actions even 
of those who deny its validity in words. However, as soon as the minds 
of the American leaders were freed from the inescapable pressures of 
a primarily military nature and turned toward the political problems 
of the war and its aftermath, they thought and acted again as Wil- 
son had acted under similar circumstances. That is to say, they thought 
and acted in moral terms, divorced from the political conditions of 
America’s existence. 

The practical results of this philosophy of international affairs, as ap- 
plied to the political war and post-war problems, were, then, bound to 
be quite similar to those which had made the allied victory in the First 
World War politically meaningless. Conceived as it was as a “crusade” 
—to borrow from the title of General Eisenhower’s book—against the 
evil incarnate in the Axis Powers, the purpose of the Second World War 
could only be the destruction of that evil, transacted through the in- 
strumentality of “unconditional surrender.” Since the threat to the 
Western world emanating from the Axis was conceived primarily in 
moral terms, it was easy to imagine that all conceivable danger was con- 
centrated in that historic constellation of hostile powers and that with 
its destruction political evil itself would disappear from the world. Be- 
yond “unconditional surrender” there was, then, a brave new world 
after the model of Wilson’s, which would liquidate the heritage of the 
defeated evil, not “peace-loving” nations and would establish an order 
of things where war, aggressiveness, and the struggle for power itself were 
to be no more. Thus Mr. Cordell Hull could declare on his return in 
1943 from the Moscow Conference that the new international organiza- 
tion would mean the end of power politics and usher in a new era of 
international collaboration. Three years later, Mr. Philip Noel-Baker, 
then British Minister of State, echoed Mr. Hull by stating in the House 
of Commons that the British Government was “‘determined to use the 
institutions of the United Nations to kill power politics, in order that 
by the methods of democracy, the will of the people shall prevail.” 

With this philosophy dominant in the West—Mr. Churchill provides 
almost the sole, however ineffective, exception—the strategy of the war 
and of the peace to follow could not help being oblivious to those con- 
siderations of the national interest which the great statesmen of the 
West, from Hamilton through Castlergagh, Canning and John Quincy 
Adams to Disraeli and Salisbury, had brought to bear upon the inter- 
national problems of their day. War was no longer regarded as a means 
to a political end. The only end “the war was to serve was total victory, 
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which is another way of saying that the war became an end in itself. 
Hence, it became irrelevant how the war was won politically, as long as 
it was won speedily, cheaply, and totally. The thought that the war 
might be waged in view of a new balance of power to be established 
after the war, occurred in the West only to Winston Churchill—and, of 
course, to Joseph Stalin. The national interest of the Western nations 
was, then, satisfied insofar as it required the destruction of the threat 
to the balance of power emanating from Germany and Japan; for insofar, 
the moral purposes of the war happened to coincide with the national 
interest. However, the national interest of the Western nations was 
jeopardized insofar as their security required the creation of a new viable 
balance of power after the war. 

How could statesmen who boasted that they were not “believers in 
the idea of balance of power”—like a scientist not believing in the law of 
gravity—and who were out “to kill power politics,” understand the 
very idea of the national interest which demanded above all protection 
from the power of others? Thus it was with deeply and sincerely felt, 
moral indignation that the Western world, expecting a brave new world 
without power politics, found itself confronted with a new and more 
formidable threat to its security as soon as the old one had been subdued. 
There was good reason for moral indignation, however misdirected this 
one was. That a new balance of power will rise out of the ruins of an old 
one and that nations with political sense will avail themselves of the 
opportunity to improve their position within it, is a law of politics for 
whose validity nobody is to blame. Yet blameworthy are those who in 
their moralistic disdain for the laws of politics endanger the interests of 
the nations which are in their care. 

The history of American foreign policy since the end of the Second 
World War is the story of the encounter of the American mind with a 
new political world. That mind was weakened in its understanding of 
foreign policy by half a century of ever more complete intoxication with 
moral abstractions. Even a mind less weakened would have found it 
hard to face with adequate understanding and successful action the un- 
precedented novelty and magnitude of the new political world. American 
foreign policy in that period presents itself as a slow, painful, and in- 
complete process of emancipation from deeply ingrained error and of re- 
discovery of long-forgotten truths. 

The fundamental error which has thwarted American foreign policy 
in thought and action is the antithesis of national interest and moral 
principles. The equation of poktical moralism with morality and of 
political realism with immorality is itself untenable. The choice is not 
between moral principles and the national interest, devoid of moral 
dignity, but between one set of moral principles, divorced from political 
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reality, and another set of moral principles, derived from political 
reality. The basic fact of international politics is the absence of a society 
able to protect the existence, and to promote the interests, of the in- 
dividual nations. For the individual nations to take care of their own 
national interests is, then, a political necessity. There can be no moral 
duty to neglect them; for as the international society is at present ¢on- 
stituted, the consistent neglect of the national interest can only lead to 
national suicide. Yet it can be shown that there exists even a positive 
moral duty for the individual nation to take care of its national interests. 

Self-preservation for the individual as well as for societies is not only 
a biological and psychological necessity, but in the absence of an over- 
riding moral obligation a moral duty as well. In the absence of an inte- 
grated international society, in particular, the attainment of a modicum 
of order and the realization of a minimum of moral values are predicated 
upon the existence of national communities capable of preserving order 
and realizing moral values within the limits of their power. It is obvious 
that such a state of affairs falls far short of that order and realized moral- 
ity to which we are accustomed in national societies. The only relevant 
question is, however, what the practical alternative is to these imperfec- 
tions of an international society based upon the national interests of its 
component parts. The attainable alternative is not a higher morality 
realized through the application of universal moral principles, but moral 
deterioration through either political failure or the fanaticism of political 
crusades. The juxtaposition of the morality of political moralism and 
the immorality of the national interest is mistaken. It operates with a 
false concept of morality, developed by national societies but unsuited to 
the conditions of international society. In the process of its realization, 
it is bound to destroy the very moral values which it is its purpose to 
promote. Hence, the antithesis between moral principles and the na- 
tional’ interest is not only intellectually mistaken but also morally 
pernicious. A foreign policy derived from the national interest is in fact 
morally superior to a foreign policy inspired by universal moral prin- ` 
ciples. Albert Sorel, the Anglophobe historian of the French Revolution, 
well summarized the real antithesis when he said in grudging admiration 
of Castelreagh: 

He piqued himself on principles to which he held with an unshakable con- 
stancy, which in actual affairs could not be distinguished from obstinacy; but 
these principles were in no degree abstract or speculative, but were all embraced 
in one alone, the supremacy of English interests; they all proceeded from this 
high reason of state. e 


May as much be said by a future historian of the American foreign 
policy of our time! + ° 


THE PARLIAMENTARY LABOR PARTY IN GREAT BRITAIN 


JAMES MACGREGOR BURNS 
Williams College 


Who rules Britain? For the political scientist hunting out the real core 
of power, the question is hard to answer. Students of British politics 
have variously concluded that the Cabinet, or Parliament, or the party 
in power, or the administrative class of civil servants, or the “Big 
Three” (or Four, or Five)—or some combination of these—actually held 
the reins of authority. Constitutionally, however, the question is an 
easy one. Formal power rests with a majority of the Members of 
Parliament. This majority can pass laws and raise money, can bring 
down governments and make new ones, can change the Constitution 
itself. 

Those who have ruled Britain in this sense during the past five years 
have been a few hundred Labor Members of the House of Commons, or- 
ganized in the Parliamentary Labor Party. Constitutionally, this is the 
ruling group, every member of which has equal power. In fact, a small _ 
minority of Labor Members, grouped in or about the Cabinet, actually 
make the great decisions of state. At the same time, the large majority 
of Labor Members not only lack real power but even in their very name 
—Backbenchers—they appear as the symbols of impotence. 

As a constitutional ruling group embracing the actual ruling group, 
the Parliamentary Labor Party? must deal with the same problems 
facing rulers in other polities—problems of mediating among power- 
seeking individuals and factions, of giving proper scope to leaders with- 
out sacrificing some responsibility to followers, of maintaining group 
morale and discipline, of insuring stability without clogging the free 
flow of talent to the top, and of doing all these under conditions of crisis 
government. The resulting tensions may show themselves in Britain in 
practices that we have come to associate with totalitarian elites—in 
systems of rewards and punishments, in secret trials and public purges, 
in denunciations, confessions, and recantations. Or these stresses may 
be resolved through methods close to the democratic ideal—through 
responsive leadership, a sense of teamwork, a tolerance of minorities, a 
respect for the majority, a flair for intra-group adjustment, and behind 
all this, a lofty conception of government. The fact that the P.L.P. 
operates in a democratic context, against a background of party govern- 
ment, and through a fusion of executive and legislative power, makes its 


! Hereafter cited as the P.L.P- 
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recent experience of particular interest to students of other govern- 
ments, especially of our own. 


I. FIFTY-YEAR SEARCH FOR A FORMULA 


The decisive step in the rise of the P.L.P. came in February, 1900. At 
a meeting in London of Socialists and trade unionists to establish the 
Labor Representation Committee—the immediate forerunner of the 
Labor Party—the delegates carried Keir Hardie’s resolution that ‘this 
Conference is in favour of establishing a distinct Labour group in Parlia- 
ment who shall have their own whips and agree upon their policy. ... ’” 
While the L.R.C. won only two seats in the 1900 “Khaki election” a few 
months after the conference, these words of Hardie’s hinted at two prob- 
lems that were to obstruct the efforts of the Labor M.P.’s in subsequent 
years. What was to be the relation of the parliamentary group externally 
to the Labor Party as a whole? And how was the P.L.P. to be organized 
internally so as to resolve the conflicting claims of discipline, democracy, 
and leadership? . 

It is hardly surprising that the question of the relation of the parlia- 
mentary group to the “mother party,” while troublesome, has been the 
easier of the two to solve. The British respect the formal independence 
and supremacy of Parliament; for most of them the idea of an outside 
body dictating policies to Members of Parliament has an alien flavor. 
More important, the ultimate control of the Labor Party over the selec- 
tion of candidates, and its solidarity on matters of basic doctrine, or- 
ganization, and vote-getting, inevitably have produced close links with 
its members in Parliament. A general division of work between Labor 
Party and P.L.P. slowly developed. The Labor Party in conference sets 
the objectives and roughs out a broad program. The P.L.P. decides the 
details and timing of legislation. The fact that the membership, and 
especially the leadership, of the P.L.P. is almost always well represented 
on the National Executive Committee of the Labor Party helps cement 
the ties between them. Indeed, a leading question facing British Labor 
today is not whether the Labor Party has too much control of Labor 
M.P.’s but whether the Prime Minister and other Cabinet members do 
not overly influence Labor Party program and policies. 

Internal organization has been a much knottier problem. As long as 
the P.L.P. was in opposition, this problem could not become acute. 
The Party carried on its work in Parliament in a democratic fashion, 


2 G. D. H. Cole, British Working Class Politica 1832-1914 (London, 1941), p. 158. 
3 The question of possible N.E.C. domination of a Labor Government was, however, a 
campaign issue in 1945, 
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meeting frequently to discuss policy and program.‘ It regularly elected 
its own leaders—sometimes after hard-fought contests—giving to the 
nation a series of notable men in Hardie, Clynes, MacDonald, and Hen- 
derson. The P.L.P. appointed an executive committee, whips, and stand- 
ing committees to carry on party business. During Labor’s brief period 
in power in 1924, the leaders and rank-and-file maintained liaison 
through meetings of an elected group of twelve Backbenchers with 
several Ministers. 

The real test of party discipline and democracy in Parliament could 
come only when Labor held office for a somewhat sustained period. 
That test came in 1929-31. While a consultative committee of twelve 
Members was again established to meet with Cabinet Ministers, and 
while party meetings continued, it was understood that the leaders were 
to be given a freer hand now that they held office. But affairs went 
badly almost from the start. The MacDonald Government charged in 
party meetings that Members, by voting against the Whips, were vio- 
lating the Standing Orders that provided for party discipline.» Back- 
benchers replied that the Government was introducing legislation with- 
out consulting or informing them in advance. Both these charges were 
true. For example, the Government’s Unemployment Insurance bill, 
prepared by Ministers, was directly challenged by a hostile amendment, 
and obstructive tactics were used against the bill by Laborites during 
the committee stage. 

The departure of MacDonald to form a National Government came 
as the dramatic climax of these troubles. The rank-and-file of the P.L.P. 
was left with a feeling of deep bitterness and with a determination to 
tie any future Labor Cabinet more closely to the Labor M.P.’s. The 
P.L.P. called on the National Executive Committee to consider ways 
and means of achieving this end. The Executive Committee recom- 
mended to the 1933 Party Conference that the P.L.P. should have a 
larger role in deciding whether to establish or dissolve a Labor Govern- 
ment, in the selection of Ministers by the Prime Minister, and in 
matters of public policy and administration.® The Conference approved 
these recommendations. 

For a dozen years of Opposition and Coalition Government these 
resolutions remained academic ones. In July, 1945, the picture changed 
abruptly. Soon after the election almost 400 Labor Members were 
crowding into the House of Commons. They formed a younger, less 

4 Dean E. McHenry, The Labour Party in Transition, 1981-1988 (London, 1988), pp. 
165-168. 


5 Report of the 31st Annual Conference of the Labour Party, 1981, pp. 93, 174. 
8s G. D. H. Cole, A History of the Labour Party from 1914 (London, 1948), pp. 288-299. 
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experienced, more vigorous and diverse group than the previous delega- 
tion. Many M.P.’s came direct from the armed services; at least one 
miner arrived almost straight from the pithead. Labor’s huge majority 
was not only a reservoir of power and talent for the new Government, 
but also a challenge to its capacity for leadership, and a test of the 
P.L.P.’s skill at blending democracy and discipline.” 


Il, FORMAL ORGANIZATION OF THE PARLIAMENTARY PARTY 


Soon after the new Parliament convened the P.L.P. reviewed its 
organization and procedure. Departing only slightly from tradition, it 
decided to establish a small committee composed in part of Backbench- 
ers to serve as a two-way liaison between Cabinet and rank-and-file. 
To “allow initiative and individuality to have full scope,” 8 however, the 
P.L.P. set up a series of Groups, chaired by Backbenchers, to deal with 
a broad range of policy matters. This move was hailed by Members as a 
means of enabling them to take part more actively in parliamentary 
work, and of providing the Cabinet with a better understanding of 
minority views in the House.’ 

‘ Since 1945 the Liaison Committee has consisted of a chairman and 
vice-chairman (elected by the members of the P.L.P. each session), the 
Leader of the House (Herbert Morrison), the Chief Whip, a representa- 
tive of the Labor Peers (who are technically part of the P.L.P.), and the 
Secretary of the P.L.P. (not a Member of Parliament). The Committee 
has met at least weekly, and sometimes more frequently. The Committee 
has several functions: it keeps the Government in touch with Party 
feeling, tries to head off revolts by mediating between leaders and rank- 
and-file, arranges for meetings of the P.L.P. and for smaller conferences 
of Ministers and interested Backbenchers, and generally seeks to soothe 
- ruffled feelings in Party and Government. No votes are taken in the 
Committee; all issues are resolved through discussion and compromise. 
While the chairman and vice-chairman, who are elected in open contests 
without interference from the Government, consider themselves repre- 
sentatives of the whole body of Labor Members, they seek also to strike 
a balance between the claims of the rank-and-file and the demands of 
the leadership. 


7 Owing to the paucity of written material on the P.L.P., the remainder of this article, 
except as otherwise noted, is based chiefly on interviews with Members of Parliament (in-~ 
cluding members of the Government, Backbenchers, and officials of the P.L.P.) con- 
ducted by the author in England during July-December, 1949. - 

8 Report of the 45th Annual Conference of the Labour Party, 1946, p. 56. 

$ See, for example, The Tribune, September 7% 1945, p. 3; The New Statesman and Na- 
tion, Vol. 30, p. 157 (September 8, 1945). l 
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The whole P.L.P. meets about once a fortnight. A meeting can be 
summoned at the request of the Government or of one of the Groups. 
Usually the meetings are enlivened by informal but vigorous debate. 
The Prime Minister and other Ministers often attend to explain Govern- 
ment policy or to answer attacks from the floor. Sometimes the meetings 
take up a number of party or legislative matters; occasionally a whole 
session,. lasting for several hours, will involve a particular Minister’s 
statement of a Cabinet policy, and his defense of it under hot fire from 
his adversaries in the Party. A motion for a vote may be made from the 
platform or from the floor, but votes have been taken on only a few oc- 
casions since 1945. The reason for this is that the Government will shift 
its position in advance of the meeting if it fears that strong sentiment 
is developing against its policy. At the same time the Backbenchers, 
fully aware of the Government’s capacity to mobilize a majority behind 
itself on almost all occasions, hesitate to precipitate a formal vote that 
may bind them at least morally on the floor of the House. 

Twenty Groups were established in 1945, covering virtually the whole - 
field of governmental activity. Almost all the Groups corresponded to 
Ministries, such as the Groups on External Affairs, Defence and 
Services, Agriculture and Food, Finance, Health, Social Insurance, and 
so on; however, there are also Groups concerned with electoral reform, 
legal and judicial questions, and “arts and amenities.” Some of the 
Groups created sub-committees as their work expanded. At the start, 
the chairmen and even some of the members of the Groups were openly 
or surreptitiously chosen by the Government; in recent years the chair- 
men have been picked by the Groups without interference, and Mem- 
bers have been free to join or leave Groups as they wished. Some 
Groups have had over 50 members; others have been well below that 
figure. 

Those Members of Parliament who expected that the Groups would 
give them a chance to take part actively in policy-making have had 
their hopes rudely dashed. From the start the Ministers made it clear 
that they did not look on the Groups in this light. The Ministers’ 
reasons for taking this position were twofold: they felt that constitu- 
tionally they could not reveal proposed legislation to a few Members 
before presenting it to the whole House; and they believed that as a 
practical matter it would be risky to discuss legislative proposals with 
Backbenchers because the latter might speak for only a narrow minority 
of the Party, or they might “leak” to the press, or they might try to 
obstruct or alter Cabinet proposals. Some Backbenchers have come to 
feel that the group meetings are a waste of time, or, even worse, that 
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they are a means of keeping the rank-and-file occupied with trivial tasks 
so that their influence would be minimized. ' 

To be sure, the Group system has been of service in certain respects. 
It has given Members a chance to educate themselves in particular areas 
of public policy by consulting with Ministers and with outside experts. 
Activity in Groups has in some cases been a stepping-stone to junior 
Government posts. And in a few instances Groups have had a positive 
impact on policy. The most notable example of such influence came 
early in the Parliament, when the Civil Aviation Group exerted pres- 
sure on a policy matter of some importance and forced the Government 
to modify its legislation. At the same time, the Groups have been of 
some help to the leadership. Ministers have used them as informal 
working-parties, or as means of feeling out House sentiment and gaining 
a ready exchange of views with representatives cloge to the voters. In a 
few cases Ministers and Backbenchers have come into close rapport, to | 
the satisfaction of all concerned. 

But in general the Groups have not had great influence, and some of 
them have been virtually ignored by the Ministers. In 1947, when Back- 
bench ‘frustration had become acute, the Party leaders tried a new 
approach. On the theory that the Party Groups tended to attract 
Members with special interests who might not broadly represent Party 
opinion, it was decided to widen the scope of the Party’s Area Groups. 
Each of these consisted of Members-from one region, such as Scotland 
or Yorkshire. These Groups had existed for some time for the considera- 
tion of local and regional problems; now they were to be encouraged to | 
take up national matters. Embracing cross-sections of Party ideology, 
they were to serve as “little party meetings.” Each Group was to co- 
operate with the respective regional council of the Labor Party, and to 
tie in with the parliamentary leaders through a junior Whip.- 

Here again hopes for more effective Backbench participation have. 
been deflated. Members have found that the very diversity of opinion 
on national issues has made discussion difficult and often fruitless. To 
some busy Ministers the Area Groups have been but one more’array of 
organizations to deal with. Area Groups have continued to take up 
matters of geographical interest; they have not come to focus attention 
on national problems. To the student of politics this move of the Govern- 
ment to strengthen these groups is of considerable interest, because it 
demonstrates that the leadership fears the divisive effect of ideological 
_ conflict in the Party more than it fears that of local or regional com- 
petition. But as a practical matter the step proved to be of little im- 
portance. 
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II. INFORMAL ORGANIZATION 


A parliamentary establishment, no less than an administrative one, 
abounds with clusters of groups cutting across formal lines of organiza- 
tion and authority. Indeed, such groups hatch and thrive all the more 
luxuriantly in an environment essentially political, competitive, and 
disputatious. The informal organization of the P.L.P. is a guide to the 
distribution of actual rather than legal authority. If the picture of 
power still remains cloudy, it is because the threads of influence are all 
the harder to disentangle in the absence of the clear chains of command 
and deference that formal organization charts depict. 

In the P.L.P. the informal lines of influence do not necessarily cramp 
the authority of the formal leadership; in some cases they fortify 1t. 
Mansfield and Marx have noted the existence in administrative struc- 
tures of ‘personal organizations installed or recognized by the leaders 
within the framework of the formal structure, to transmit direction and 
keep the leaders posted on internal conditions.’”!° The Trade Union 
Group in the P.L.P. is not a formal group listed in the annual reports, 
nor does it have official status. It is, however, tacitly recognized by the 
leadership as the clearing house for Members officially sponsored and 
financed by trade unions in elections. The Trade Union Group does not 
act aS an economic interest bloc within Parliament; high policy matters 
affecting the unions are left to the leaders of the Trades Union Congress 
to take up directly with the Cabinet. But on parliamentary matters the 
chairman or vice-chairman of the group deals with the Whips and the 
Liaison Committee. There is also a Miners’ Group, holding a comparable 
status, sometimes acting through the Trade Union Group, sometimes 
outside it. 

Given the traditional discipline and solidarity of trade unionists in 
Parhament, discussed below, the Trade Union and Miners’ Groups are 
at least as much instruments of the Government as they are vehicles of 
economic self-expression. Through them the leaders can gauge sentiment 
in the trade union section of the P.L.P. and communicate its preferences 
and priorities. So far as these economic groups are concerned, there 
is a close approximation between the formal and informal pattern of 
power in the P.L.P. The leadership can manage even the most power- 
ful economic interests, as reflected in the union groups, just as it man- 
ages the local and regional interests, as expressed through the Area 
Groups. 


10 Fritz Morstein Marx (ed.), Element® of Public Administration (New York, 1946), p. 
297. 
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The ideological groups present a different picture. There are many of 
these, most of them hardly visible to the outsider, fluid in organization 
and membership, transitional in nature. Some are quite open and 
“respectable,” such as the Parliamentary Christian Socialist Group, 
which studies and publicizes the relation of Christianity to the theory 
and practice of Socialism. Others are wholly political in nature. Perhaps 
the best known of these is the “Keep Left” Group, which flourished 
during 1946 and 1947, the years of the Great Debate over Bevin’s 
foreign policies. Headed by Richard H. 8. Crossman, a young left-wing 
Backbencher, and composed of about 15 dissentient Labor Members, 
“Keep Left” attacked Bevin vigorously in party meetings, and, more 
temperately in the House. A sort of Loyal Opposition within the Party, 
the Keep Left Group used to méet weekly and rather openly, but it has 
been less active and outspoken in the last year or two." Today one hears 


of more clandestine groups, with such names as the “Red Peppers” or : 


the “1950 Club,” which are supposed to be working for an invigorated 
socialist program. j 
These groups, above all “Keep Left,” have decidedly influenced 
policy, especially in the cases of the conscription bill and policy toward 
‘Palestine. Yet here again the informal organization has been by no 
means a constantly disruptive force. Sometimes it has helped the leader- 
ship manage its parliamentary majority more deftly, especially when the 
leaders have been willing to compromise. The reason for this is clear. 
Instead of holding their forces in reserve for an open encounter on the 
floor, the leaders of the dissenters have been willing to communicate 
in advance with the Government, which in turn has often been ready to 
alter its proposals to meet the exigencies of the intra-party situation. 


In this sense, the spokesmen for informal ideological groups become . 
the mediators between leadership and rank-and-file, and appear virtu- ` 


ally as adjuncts of the formal organization. 

Finally, there is Parliament itself, a formal institution with an impact 
on informal organization that is both subtle and powerful. “The cor- 
porate life of a legislative body,” wrote Gaus some 25 years ago, “‘has 
its demands upon the feelings and sentiments of its members. The 
dining-room, the smoking-room, and the terrace have their rights as well 
as the place of combat.’’” The coming to power of a socialist regime has 
seen little change in this situation, although socialists traditionally have 
warned of the “insidious influence” of the parliamentary establishment. 
Labor M.P.’s elected in 1945 were determined, says one of them, to 


e 
11 It has, however, recently issued a pamphlet entitled “Keeping Left.” 
12 J. M. Gaus, Great Britain; A Study of Civic Loyalty (Chicago, 1929), p. 107. 
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change Westminster, not to be changed by it. But soon they had “sur- 
rendered to the potent tradition, become absorbed into that close and 
closed community over which Mr. Speaker presides.’’} | 

Within the confining atmosphere of the House communication among 
Members is excellent. Unlike Members of Congress, somewhat detached 
in their office suites in Washington, the M.P.’s spend virtually all their 
hours in or immediately outside the legislative chamber. Information, 
gossip, ideas, reactions, spread quickly. A vast amount of business is 
conducted over teacups, at the bar, in the corridors. The saying of a wise 
Frenchman—‘There is more in common between two deputies one of 
whom is a Communist than there is between two Communists one of 
whom is a deputy’’—cannot be applied squarely to the socialist members 
of the P.L.P. But the respect of these Members for parliamentary tradi- 
tion and practice and their absorption in parliamentary life enormously 
simplify the work of the Party leaders, whose power rests ultimately on 
the loyalty and solidarity of the rank-and-file. 5 


IV. THE WAY OF DISSENT 


For many years the P.L.P. lived under a set of disciplinary standing 
orders. These provided that Members should consult Party officers in 
Parliament before acting on matters involving Party policies; that the 
P.L.P. could “withdraw the whip” (i.e., expel Members from the 
P.L.P.) “on account of things said or done” in the House; that, where 
Members persistently strayed from the Party line, the Party officers 
‘must move to report them to the National Executive Committee of the 
Labor Party, which would “consider the matter in its constituency and 
other aspects.’’4 In the latter event, the Member confronted by expul- 
sion had the right to be heard by the N.E.C. 


‘13 The New Statesman and Nation, Vol. 31, p. 3 (January 5, 1946). 

44 The full text of the present standing orders, as revised in the 1945-46 session of 
Parliament, is as follows: 

“The Parliamentary Party have the authority to withdraw the Whip on account of 
things said or done by Members of the Party in the House, such decision to be reported to 
the National Executive Committee. j 

“Outside activities, whether in writing or speech, which are contrary to the discipline 
or constitution of the Party shall be dealt with by the National Executive Committee. 

“1, For the purpose of securing concerted action in the House, Members shall consult 
the Officers of the Parliamentary Party before tabling any Motion, Amendment or Prayer, 
or other proposal which may involve Party policies or decisions and shall not vote for any 
Motion, Amendment or Prayer contrary to the decision of the Party Meeting. 

“2, Where there is persistent refusal to observe the decisions of the Parliamentary 
Party, it shall be the duty of the Liaison Committee to bring a recommendation to the 
Party Meeting to report the Member to the National’ Executive Committee, who shall 
consider the matter in its constituency and other aspects with which the National Execu- 
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Contemplating its secure majority, the Government in 1945 agreed to 
the suspension of these standing orders for one year. The motive behind 
the “experiment,” it was announced, was the “belief that the building of 
a tradition of free discussion combined with a true spirit of good fellow- 
ship, co-operation and comradeship in a great cause is to be preferred to 
written Standing Orders.” 

Here was a significant venture in the relaxation of the formal rules of a 
constitutional ruling group. And remarkably enough, the venture suc- 
ceeded, the suspension having been continued to date. To be sure, the 
Government was fully aware that its control was secured by other 
factors at least as important as the written rules, as discussed below. 
And the “special standing orders” insisting on full unity and teamwork 
on the part of the officers of the P.L.P. were not suspended." Still, the 
loosening of the formal] ties was a concession to the idea of debate and 
dissent, noteworthy for a Government holding full power for the first 
time. 

Moreover, the suspension has had important practical consequences 
in enabling dissenters to use rather freely the parliamentary weapons 
available to minorities in the House of Commons. If these weapons are 
frail compared to those used by congressional minorities in the United 
States, still their role should not be minimized in judging the forces in- 
volved in parliamentary policy-making. Since 1945 Backbenchers have 
used such methods as submitting an Amendment to the Address, moving 
the Adjournment of the House, signing a Motion, speaking against a 
Government measure in the House, and simply announcing their hostil- 
ity to a Government measure in a formal statement. It is significant that 
none of these methods would actually defeat the Government on a 
legislative matter before the House. They are not so intended. Thus on 
one occasion 57 Members tabled a hostile amendment coupled with a 
statement that they would not force it to a division and that, if anyone 
else did so, they would abstain. 

It would seem that these minority devices are designed to influence 


tive Committee is concerned. The Member concerned shall have the right to be heard both 
by the Parliamentary Party and the National Executive Committee. 

“3. It is recognized that on certain matters, for example religion and temperance, Mem- 
bers may have good grounds for conscientious scruples, and in such cases they may abstain 
from voting. 

“(The above Standing Orders may be amended, rescinded, altered, added to or suspended 
for such period and under such conditions as may be determined upon by a duly consti- 
tuted meeting of the Parliamentary Labour Panty.)” 

16 Report of the 45th Annual Conference of the Labour Party, 1946, p. 57. 

18 Report of the 48rd Annual Conference of the Labour Party, 1944, p. 199. 
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the Cabinet’s policy-making indirectly by staging a brief show of force. 
Much the same can be said for two more potent weapons—abstentions 
and voting against the Government in a division. Most of such hostile 
actions have occurred when the Government clearly had the backing of 
enough Conservatives to provide the necessary majority. Thus there was 
no threat of a Government defeat and a dissolution. The Government, 
for its part, has been content to let the Chief Whip in most cases simply 
call in recalcitrant Members for a fatherly talk, especially when they 
voted in defiance of a three-line Whip. Even this minimum action has 
not always been taken. 

The sequence of events in the case of the Conscription bill—one of the 
few examples of an effective Backbench revolt—suggests the varied 
manner in which dissenters can make themselves felt. Late in 1946 the 
Government, disappointed at the low level of voluntary enlistments, de- 
cided on an 18-month period of conscription. On November 6 of that 
year Mr. Attlee announced the proposed bill to a private meeting of the 
P.L.P. The P.L.P. was divided; according to one report, it voted for the 
plan by 126-54." Two weeks later 100 Labor M.P.’s abstained in a 
House vote on a critical amendment attacking the Government’s foreign 
policy. By March 31, 1947, when the Conscription bill was laid before 
the House, 80 Labor Backbenchers had signed an amendment asking the 
Party to reject it. Attlee again defended the bill at a meeting of the 
P.L.P. that was reported to be stormy. Next day 72 Laborites voted 
against the bill, 20 abstained from voting, and 50 did not show up at the 

‘House at all. Two days later the Government suddenly reduced the 
proposed period of service from 18 to 12 months. This concession worked, 
the Government winning passage of the bill the following month by a 
368-17 vote and endorsement at the Labor Party conference later in the 
month.'® 

In this case——and in a few others such as the Air Transport bill and 
policy on Palestine—the Government was openly prevailed upon by a 
minority to alter its stand. The procedure, however, was not one of bar- 
gaining across a table, or of factional maneuvering on the floor. It was a 
matter of the Government estimating the strength of dissent and in- 
dependently making a concession. The Government is no more sensitive 
to the voting power of the opposition within its ranks than it is to the 
stir the dissenters create outside Parliament, the force of their protest in 


17 The New York Times, November 7, 1946, p. 18. 

18 It was reported that members of the trade-union section of the P.L.P. and even a 
Junior Whip criticized the leadership, in aJater P.L.P. meeting, for modifying its proposals 
in the face of minority opposition. See Report from the* Committee of Privileges, House of 
Commons, July 23, 1947, especially Appendix 4. l 
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Party meetings, the attitude of the Labor Party aende “Thus È 
the Government maintains its supremacy in part through alertness, 
through an effective intelligence service reporting on all segments of. the w 
party, through a flexibility of strategy. But it also commands more -’ . 
formidable means of maintaining its position. , 


V. THE WEB OF DISCIPLINE 


The Prime Minister makes appointments to approximately 70 Cabi- 
net, ministerial, and junior ministerial posts in the Government. He 
passes on the selection of private parliamentary secretaries—positions 
that are often stepping-stones to higher office—and he allots peerages 
and a multitude of other honors. He also may demote or re-shuffle his 
subordinates in the Government. Since positions are continually be- 
coming vacant, here is a disciplinary weapon of considerable importance 
at the disposal of the leadership. “The authority of the Whips,” says a 
Backbencher, “lies not in their power of imposing public penalties but in 
their private condemnations. They hold the political careers of Members 
in their hands.’ 

It is easy, however, to exaggerate the disciplinary role of promotion 
and demotion. An inclination to pass out favors to the faithful must be 
tempered by other considerations. For one thing, the Government must 
be concerned with the recruitment of talent, and talent is by no means 
monopolized by the orthodox. Again, the leaders must sustain group 
morale and expectations, which may be undermined if Members undergo 
deprivations merely because of their independence. Furthermore, the 
Government is forced to draw personnel from all sections of the Party, 
ideological and otherwise, in order to maintain a balanced and repre- 
sentative team of leaders. Finally, some Backbenchers are resigned to 
their lot, or satisfied with their role of critic, or they may be “playing the 
long shot” in hoping that their own advancement may come in some 
future change of Government. 

The sheer voting power of Ministers in the House and in P.L.P. meet- 
ings is a source of strength to the leadership, since its own bloc can be 
relied on to vote and to vote “right.” Added to this is another group, 
the professional trade unionists, many of whom can usually be expected 
to offer simple, almost mechanical loyalty to the Government. To these 
M.P.’s loyalty is the central principle of their political lives; most of 
them grew up in the tradition of industrial unity and discipline, of 
solidarity as the essential price of survival. It is significant that trade- 
union Members, not the Government, have pressed for re-imposition 

t 


18 Seymour Cocks, M. P., The "Tribune, June 18, 1947, p. 12. 
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of the’ standing orders of the P.L.P. On the other hand, the trade 
unionists are not automatons; and even as union members they might 
desert the Government on certain issues of acute concern to the unions. 

In large measure the discipline and solidarity of the P.L.P. flow from 
similar elements that exist in the Labor Party itself. All the Labor M.P.’s 
are members of a Party that cherishes its memories of ancient struggles, 
its heroes and martyrs, its hopes and hatreds, its socialist dreams and 
ideals. Again and again when Party conventions have been badly split, 
an appeal to the “Movement” or to the “Cause” has restored harmony. 
Legislating socialism can, of course, give room for many sharp differ- 
ences, especially under the economic stress of the last few years, but in a 
sense the British Socialists have been ‘‘false to their dogma but true to 
their convictions,” and it is easier to unite on the basis of convictions. 
This ideological unity, combined with the Labor Party’s constitutional, 
organizational, and financial arrangements, its class base, and the 
nature of the society around it, partly explain Labor’s unity within 
Parliament as well as outside. 

Such are the more positive sources of Party solidarity; the negative 
basis of discipline in the Labor Party closely affects the P.L.P. too. For 
the Labor Party, acting directly or through its Executive Committee, 
can try a Member for rebellious activities and expel him from the Party 
—which often means from Parliament as well. The relaxation of dis- 
cipline within Parliament (through suspension of the standing orders) 
has meant that the job of judging and penalizing is now handled by the 
Party itself. The Member is not supposed to be subject to outside Party 
discipline for acts committed within the House, such as for voting 
against a three-line Whip. This distinction is a rather artificial one, how- 
ever, because a rebel in the House inevitably must maintain association 
with groups outside. Three instances of punitive action by the Labor 
Party will suggest how discipline is administered. 

K. Zilluacus. This Labor Member of Parliament had been an out- 
spoken critic—outside as well as within Parliament—of the Govern- 
ment’s foreign policies. In December, 1948, the Gateshead (Hast) 
Constituency Labor Party re-adopted him as their parliamentary 
candidate for the next election. In January, 1949, the Elections Sub- 
committee of the N.E.C. (of which the Prime Minister is a member ez 
officio as Leader of the Party) presented Zilliacus with a sheet of charges 
and questioned him in a private meeting. Zilliacus proclaimed his faith 
in the Party’s socialist principles and contended that the Government 
had departed from them. The subcommittee was disposed to recommend 
endorsement of Zilliacus as the Gateshead candidate, but during the 
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following month the N.E.C. (composed of the Prime Minister, 12 trade 
union leaders, six Ministers, one Backbencher, and seven others) de- 
cided to withhold endorsement of his candidature and so informed the 
Gateshead Party. The Gateshead Party, however, voted to support 
Zilliacus. Iù April Zilliacus took part in the reportedly pro-Soviet Paris 
Peace Conference; he was soon summoned to a meeting of the Elections 
Subcommittee, which accused him of being more in sympathy with 
Communist international policy than with that of the Labor Party. In 
May, 1949, the N.E.C. voted to expel Zilliacus from the party, and the 
Gateshead Party was informed that it must select another candidate. At 
the Labor Party’s annual conference in June Zilliacus himself was not 
permitted to speak, but the chairman of the Gateshead Party and others 
challenged the action of the N.E.C. on the floor, losing by a card vote of ` 
4,721,000 to 714,000.?° Subsequently the “reformed” Gateshead Party - 
adopted a candidate sanctioned by the N.E.C., and Zilliacus ran in the 
General Election as an independent. He lost to the regular Labor 
candidate. 

The Nenni Telegram. In April, 1948, on the eve of the election in Italy, 
a telegram wishing him “outstanding success” went to the Left Socialist 
candidate Nenni over the signatures of 37 Labor Members of Parlia- 
ment. The Chief Whip immediately summoned John Platts-Mills, 
M.P., the leader of the group, who had been under observation by the 
N.E.C. ever since he described the Communist rise to power in Czecho- 
slovakia as “a great victory for the workers.” Platts-Mills refused to 
recant; fifteen of his fellow-signatories soon announced, however, that 
they had not signed the telegram, or had signed by misunderstanding, 
or had since retracted. After a meeting with Platts-Mills a few days 
later, an N.E.C. subcommittee recommended to the N.E.C. that Platts- 
Mills be excluded from the party. On April 28 the N.E.C. approved 
this recommendation, and immediately afterwards the Liaison Com- 
mittee of the P.L.P. wrote Platts-Mills that “in view of the decision” of 
the N.E.C. the Whip was to be withdrawn from him at once. The N.E.C. 
wrote to the remaining 21 signatories that a number of M.P.’s were 
persisting “in acting as a group in organized opposition to Party policy” 
and warning them that, unless they individually undertook within ten 
days to desist from such conduct, they would be expelled. Each of the 
recipients gave the required assurances. The Labor Party endorsed the 
expulsion of Platts-Mills at its May, 1948, conference, as did the 
Management Committee of Platts-Mills’s constituency party, the Fins- 

20 Report of the 48th Annual Conference of the Labour Party, 1949, pp. 18, 112, 119. 


For Zilliacus’ side of the case, see his pamphlet, Why I Was Expelled (London, 1949). 
2! Report of the 47th Annual Conference of the Labour Party, 1948, pp. 17, 120-121. 
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bury Labor Party. Twenty-four Labor members of the Finsbury local 
Council expressed sympathy for Platts-Mills in a letter to him; but 16 
of these later withdrew their support, and the other eight were expelled 
from the Labor Party by the Management Committee. Platts-Mills 
fought the General Election as an independent, and was defeated by 
the Labor Party candidate. 

Ireland Bill. In May, 1949, over 60 members of the P.L.P. voted 
against the Government three-line Whip on various amendments to a 
bill defining Britain’s relations with the new republic of Ireland. These 
Members, many of whom represented constituencies with strong “Irish” 
voting strength, had previously been warned by Party leaders not to 
enter into specific commitments on this issue. Following their desertion 
the Labor Members were warned that, if they defied the Government 
again, they would be reported to the N.E.C. The dissenters included 
five private parliamentary secretaries. The Prime Minister wrote to the 
Ministers concerned, and dismissals of the errant five followed im- 
mediately. The experience suggested two conclusions: first, action inside 
Parliament has increasingly become a matter of disciplinary attention 
outside Parliament (a tendency stimulated, no doubt, by the election 
of February, 1950, and by the likelihood of another election soon); 
second, defection among leaders of even second or third rank within the 
group will not be tolerated. 

The discipline that binds the Labor Member in his purely legislative 
work also extends to his activities outside Parliament. A case in point is 
his relationship with the Civil Service. A Backbencher would, of course, 
not expect to participate formally or informally in administrative 
decision-making (in this respect the separation of powers is far more 
exacting in Britain than in the United States). Even more, the Back- 
bencher would not interfere in the everyday business of government in 
the fashion of a Member of Congress, who defends and advances the 
interests of his constituents in his dealings with the bureaucrats. The 
Member of Parliament, like the Member of Congress, serves as a middle- 
man between citizen and administrator—he gathers information, steers 
constituents to the right bureau, and might even approach a civil servant 
personally. But he would not be able to exert much pressure. If he tried 
to exercise influence, he would eventually come up against the same 
centralized controls that operate in the House, for his parliamentary 
masters are ultimately the administrative masters as well. 


VI. LEADERSHIP AND RESPONSIBILITY 


The P.L.P., in summary, can be described as a body in which (1) 
little success has been achieved in establishing with any certainty the 
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relative powers of the minority of Members who make up the Govern- 
ment and the majority who comprise the rank-and-file; (2) formal and 
informal authority lies largely in the same hands—those of the leaders; 
(3) discipline is bulwarked in a variety of ways, both positive and 
negative; (4) dissent is permitted in the discussing and making of public 
policies to the extent that it does not put the Government in jeopardy. 

The crucial test of the P.L.P. as an effective organization came in 
1950, after the Labor Government was given its “razor-edge” majority 
in Parliament. Until this writing, at least, the P.L.P. has met that test 
in two respects. The Standing Orders have not had to be re-imposed, nor 
have organizational changes been necessary. And aside from one or two 
surprise forays by the Conservatives on minor matters, Labor has been 
able to mobilize a majority in the Divisions. With their margin over the 
opposition cut at times to one or two votes, the Laborites have tended 
to close ranks. Intra-party divisions have been less noticeable. “Any 
formal control of Members has been rendered unnecessary,” writes one 
Labor Member, “‘by the ready and spontaneous acceptance of a new 
self-discipline.”’? Everyone knows, too, that those who had been ex- 
pelled from the Party and who had run in the General Election as in- 
dependent candidates were defeated by Party regulars. The British 
Government is in the grimly humorous position of having “‘hair-trigger”’ 
government, but it is significant that the British brand of parliamentary 
instability stems chiefly from an even inter-party balance, not from 
intra-party disunity. . 

Ultimately, one’s evaluation of the P.L.P. turns largely on his con- 
ception of the role of democratic government today. If Britain’s vital 
need since 1945 has been leadership that could override the narrow de- 
mands of minorities, whether economic, regional, or ideological, in order 
to further the general interest, the P.L.P.—-and the political and govern- 
mental system of which it is a part—has on the whole served its func- 
tion. The P.L.P. not only has permitted leadership; it has exacted it. 
The Government has been able to depart from traditional socialist 
dogma and to face changing economic and political needs partly because 
it could depend on the loyalty of the rank-and-file. There have been 
other factors too—the leadership skills of Attlee and Morrison, and the 
fact that the Cabinet has been broadly representative of both wings of 
the Party and thus can reach some compromise in private. But the 
willingness of the P.L.P. to be led, and of most of its members to forego 
“private political enterprise,” has been a decisive factor. 

This leadership has been. responsible leadership—responsible to the 


2 The Tribune, March 24, 1950, p. 8. 
. e 
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popular electoral majority organized by the Labor Party and repre- 
sented in Parliament by the P.L.P. It has not been responsible to a 
simple majority of Labor Members, as under the caucus system,” or to 
the dead center of P.L.P. sentiment as gauged by polls or straw votes. 
The leadership has been responsible in the sense that it has encouraged 
intensive give-and-take within the P.L.P.,%4 has had an alert eye and a 
sensitive apparatus for discerning the pattern of opinion, has usually 
responded to shifts of viewpoint in the Party and avoided open tests 
of power. It has shown this sense of responsibility even though—before 
the February, 1950, election—it would have almost inevitably won such 
tests of power through its control of the majority of the P.L.P. members. 
Considering the essential solidarity and discipline of the P.L.P., the 
present arrangements probably maximize rather than minimize the 
influence of the independent-minded Backbencher. 

“While on the Continent it is the Party discipline which provides the 
necessary restraining influence on the organization,” wrote Wertheimer, 
“in England it is essentially loyalty of the organization to its leaders 
and the confidence in their superior discernment and judgment.” This 
tradition remains strong in the P.L.P., but it is coupled with qualities of 
solidarity, democracy, and Backbench vitality that heavily influence 
the character of parliamentary government under Labor rule. 


23 Cf. Louise Overacker, “The Australian Labor Party,” in this Rrvinw, Vol. 48, pp. 
677-703 (August, 1949), especially section on the Parliamentary Labor Party, pp. 696 ff. 

* Thus a note appended to the Standing Orders of the P.L.P. advises Members that 
they should “take advantage of Party meetings in suitable instances to raise questions of 
Party policies concerning which they have doubts.” 

°% Egon Wertheimer, Portrait of the Labour Party (London, 1980), p. xxvi. 
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The aim of this paper is to make a modest contribution toward improved 
understanding of how the political process actually operates in America. It 
reports the results of some research on individual citizen participation in politi- 
cal activity and describes a tool that may be used for classifying individuals in 
terms of the amount of political activity in which they engage. Finally it out- 
lines some differences that are observed when attitudes with respect to some 
public personalities and issues held by the politically active portion of the citi- 
zenry are compared with attitudes of the politically inert. 

The research study from which the data reported here are derived is one of 
a long series carried out over the past five years for the Public Relations Depart- 
ment of the Standard Oil Company (N. J.). The primary purpose of these 
studies has been to find out how the company stands with the American public 
—to learn what virtues people credit to it and what sins they think it is com- 
mitting. Research on such topics inevitably involves the question of who among 
the vast body of American citizens are most articulate in their feelings about 
big corporations and most concerned to defend or attack them. Since similar 
questions arise whenever the citizen’s role with respect to any public issue 
comes up, the tools developed for corporation public relations may have much 
wider applicability and usefulness. It is hoped that the following discussion 
will demonstrate that research undertaken for purely practical considerations 
did, in this instance, yield by-products (findings and techniques) that are of 
significance to the science of politics. 


I, MEASURES OF POLITICAL ACTIVITY 


What was sought in the study was a method for segregating the people who 
are relatively active in relation to national political issues from those who are 
relatively inactive. Such a quest immediately involves a definition of what 
constitutes “political activity,” or at least a procedure for arriving at a defi- 
nition. The procedure followed was to write a large number of questions, the 
answers to which would presumably throw light on an individual’s political 
behavior, and then to try these questions out in personal interviews with a test 
national sample of American adults. Some of the questions were found not to 
work well in doorstep interviews, and were discarded. Others were found to 
yield results so closely intercorrelated that one question could in effect stand 
for several others. The list was finally boifed down to the questions shown in 


Table I. These questions may be said to measure the political activity of the 
be s 
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respondent in five different channels of possible influence on legislators and gov- 
ernment officials. These “channels” can be described as (1) voting at the polls, 
(2) supporting possible pressure groups by being a member of them, (8) per- 
sonally communicating directly with legislators, (4) participating in political 
party activity and thus acquiring a claim on legislators and (5) engaging in 
habitual dissemination of political opinions through word-of-mouth communi- 
cations to other citizens. Taken together, these five ways of behaving constitute 
an operational definition of the term “‘political activity.” l 

No doubt most political scientists would make some additions to or subtrac- 


TABLE I 
Questions Used in Setting Up the Political Activity Index 





Question 
Number* 


1 Do you happen to belong to any organizations that sometimes take a stand 
on housing, better government, school problems, or other public issues? 
(If “yes”) What organizations? 

* * * 

2a When you get together with your friends would you say that you discuss 
public issues like government regulation of business, labor unions, taxes, 
and farm programs frequently, occasionally, or never? 

and 

2b (If “frequently”? or “occasionally”) Which of the statements on this card 
best describes the part you yourself take in these discussions with your 
friends? 

(1) Even though I have my own opinions, I usually just listen. 
(2) Mostly I listen, but once in a while I express my opinions. 
(3) I take an equal share in the conversation. 
(4) I do more than just hold up my end in the conversation; I usually try to 
convince others that I am right. 
* + * 

3 Have you ever written or talked to your Congressman or Senator or other 
public officials to let them know what you would like them to do on a public 
issue you were interested in? 

i and 

4 In the last four years have you worked for the election of any political can- 
didate by doing things like distributing circulars or leafiets, making speeches, 
or calling on voters? 


* * * 
5 Have you attended any meetings in the last four years at which political 
speeches were made? 
+ * * 
6 In the last four years have you contributed money to a political party or to 
a candidate for a political office? 
* * * 
7 Probably you can’t remember exactly, but about kow many times do you 


think you have gone to the polls and voted during the last four years? 
ETE Ate ae een i PEN Ae OES DOE AEE oe einen See eer eee ss 
* The questions did not actually appear in this order in the interview questionnaire. 
They were intermixed with questions on personalities and issues. 
a 
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tions from the list. Just as there are many different tests for intelligence made 
up of different component sub-tests, so there may be many different tests for 
political activity. The only claims made for this particular list of questions are 
(1) that it seems to have a good deal of “face validity” as a measure of citizen 
political activity, and (2) that it works well in a public opinion interview in the 
sense that the questions are comprehended and answered with apparently little 
exaggeration by people of all educational levels and political persuasions. With 
the political activity questions limited to six, room is left in the questionnaire 
for other topics. More complete coverage of different forms of political behavior 
would have been at the expense of possible questioning on issues, since the 
length of a doorstep interview is limited. 

The political activity questions were first tested in a pilot study with a na- 
tional sample of 500 respondents; then, after revision, the list was included in 
a questionnaire that was administered to a national cross-section sample of 
8,000 respondents designed to be representative of the adult population of the 


TABLE II 


Scoring System for Political Activity Index 














% of total Score ae 
sample points fess tone 
qualifying credited anel 
Voting 
Once or more in last four years 75 1 
Three times or more 47 1 3 
Five times or more 21 1 


Discussing Public Issues with Others 


Discusses frequently and takes an equal share 21 1 

in the conversation 2 
Discusses frequently and usually tries to con- 

vince others he is right - 6 1 


Belonging to Organizations That Take Stands on 

Public Issues 
Belongs to one or more such organizations 31 1 2 
Belongs to two or more . 7 1 


Written or Talked to Congressman or Other Public 

Official to Give Own Opinion on a Public Issue 
One or more times in the past year 13 i) 2. 
Two or more times in the past year 7 1 


Worked for Election of a Political Candidate in Last 


Four Years F ll 2 2 

Coniributed Money to a Party or Candidate in Last 

Four Years 7 1 1 
Torau POSSIBLE SCORE ® 12 


ir etererrernicrn emia ct eerste ere eR Nt A ere NERY 
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United States. The first column in Table II indicates how the population re- 
acted to the questions asked. It will be noted that only 13% of the sample 
claimed at least once in the past year to have written or talked to a Congress- 
man or to other public officials to let them know what the respondent wanted 
done about a public issue, and only 11% reported that they had worked for the 
election of a political candidate during the past four years. Forty-seven per cent 
declared that they had voted at the polls at least three times in the last four 
years; 21% said they had voted five times or more in the same period. As we 
know from other studies, these figures inflate actual voting somewhat; and in- 
deed all the percentages in the table are probably affected somewhat by the 
natural tendency of people to exaggerate their own activity a bit when they 
are queried by an interviewer. But even without allowing for inflation, the 
figures on political participation are so low as to give support to the conclu- 
sion that in America the few act politically for the many. 


Il, THE POLITICAL ACTIVITY INDEX 


While the individual questions stand by themselves as measures of different 
types of important political behavior, there is some advantage in combining 
them into a single index in order to give each respondent a single, over-all 
political activity rating. As a preliminary to setting up such an index, each of 
the questions was cross-tabulated against every other, and the intercorrelation 
between each pair of questions was computed. It became clear from an inspec- 
tion of the correlation pattern that all the questions were positively correlated 
with each other, indicating that some common factor (or factors) was measured 
to some degree by all of them. It was apparent also that none of the inter-cor- 
relations was so high as to lead to the conclusion that any two questions were 
measuring nearly the same thing. With these conditions of partial but not 
perfect inter-correlation obtaining between all the different questions, a combi- 
nation of the measures into a single “Index” seemed justified. The Political 
Activity Index, once constructed, would give a broader and yet better coordi- 
nated and more meaningful definition to the concept of political activity than 
would any of the individual measures taken separately. 

Any combining of independent measures into a single “test” involves some 
sort of weighting among the elements that are combined. Table II shows the 
weights that were adopted in this study. These weights express a judgment as 
to the relative importance of the different “channels” through which political 
influence may be exercised, but they also take into account the relative fre- 
quencies with which people give the various possible answers on each question. 
The result is an index scoring system with a maximum possible score of twelve 
points for any single person. When all the respondents in the sample were as- 
signed their proper scores in terms of the answers they gave to the six questions, 
a distribution of scores was obtained for the sample as a whole that is shown in 
Table III. 

A glance at Table III shows a Heavy skewing toward the lower end of the 
score-point distribution. Only 10% of the total adult population attain a score 
of six or better, and 73% cannot even make a score of four. The political inert- 
ness of the larger part of those eligible to vote is apparent. Twenty per cent 
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have done none of the things that would give them a single credit on the Index; 
and one needs to have voted only once in the last four years, or to have been 
a member of one organization “that sometimes takes a stand on... public 
issues,” in order to gain such a single credit. 

The decision as to where to draw the line in marking off the so-called politi- 
cally active group from the politically inert mass of the population is an entirely 
arbitrary one. What was done was to segregate the ten per cent of the popula- 
tion with the highest scores in a group described as “very active politically” 
while the 17% with the next highest scores were placed in a group termed 


TABLE III 


Distribution of Political Activity Scores 


Score of % of total sample Cumulative 
respondent who make the score per cent 
12 0.1% 0.1% 
11 0.3 0.4 
0 Of ki Very Active 
9 1.2 2.3 (10.3%) 
8 1.6 3.9 SEC, 
7 2.4 6.3 
6 4.0 10.3 
5 6.5 16.8) Active 
4 10.3 27.1) (16.8%) 
3 15.6 42..7| Inactive 
2 19.0 61.7) (84.6%) 
1 19.1 80.8| Very Inactive 
0 19.2 100.0} (88.3%) 
100.0 


“fairly active.” When the two groups are combined for some tabulations, there 
results a grouping which comprises a little more than a quarter (27%) of the 
adult population and which is described simply as ‘politically active.” 

The rest of the distribution—the 73% of the sample with scores of less than 
four—is referred to in subsequent discussion as the group of “politically 
inactive.” In some tabulations it is further sub-divided into the “fairly inac- 
tive” (the 35% of the total with scores of two or three) and the “very inactive” 
(the 38% with scores of zero or one). 


II. WHO ARE THE POLITICALLY ACTIVE? 


In what parts of the population will the highest incidence of politically active 
people be found? Table IV gives some answers to this question. l 
It will be noted, first, that the better educated and the more well-to-do are 
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much more likely to be active than those less well-off or less educated. While 
this is no startling discovery the disparity is large enough to be worthy of some 
attention. Only 12% of the persons of “D” economic level are “politically ac- 
tive,” as against 69% of the “‘A’s.’! A person with a college education is five 
times as likely to be “very active” as one with a grade school education only. 
These facts have important implications for the democratic process. 


TABLE IV 


Amount of Political Activity Exhibited by Various 
Sub-Groups in the Population 


% within each sub-group who are politically 


Very Fairly Fairly Very 
active active inactive inactive 
Sub-groups 
“A” economic level 36% 33% 23% 8% 
Executives 34 29 28 9 
Professional people 31 32 25 12 
Stockholders 28 30 30 12 
College educated 24 28 30 18 
“B” economic level 24 26 34 16 
Republicans 15 21 39 25 
Men 13 19 36 32 
People 50 years of age and over 12 17 34 37 
People 35-49 years 11 19 39 31 
“C” economic level 11 19 38 32 
White people 11 17 36 36 
Farmers 11 14 35 40 
Independents in politics 10 21 37 32 
Total adult population 10 17 35 38 
People with only high school education 9 17 40 34 
Democrats 9 15 37 39 
Non-stockholders 8 15 37 40 
Women 8 14 33 45 
People 21-34 years of age 8 14 32 46 
Laboring people 6 14 37 43 
Housewives 6 14 34 46 
People with only grade school education 5 11 33 51 
Negroes 5 10 25 60 
“D” economic level 3 9 31 57 


It must, of course, be remembered that while a much smaller percentage of 
“D's” than “‘A’s” are politically active, the more numerous ‘‘D’s’’ still con- 
tribute a considerable share of the total body of politically active people. The 
“very active” group is actually made up 18% of “‘A’s,” 23% of “B’s,” 54% 


e 
1 In the total sample 4% are “A” economic level, 10% are “B’s,” 52% are “C’s,” 
and 34% are ‘‘D’s.” 


e + 
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of “C's,” and 10% of “D’s.” It has an unusually high percentage of college 
people in it—but still less than half have had a college education. 

The political composition of the “very active” group is also interesting. It 
contains a larger proportion of avowed Republicans than does the group of 
politically inactive (Table V). In fact, there are a few more Republicans in the 
“Very active” group than there are avowed Democrats, in spite of the ratio of 
three Democrats to two Republicans found in the total national sample. It 
should be noted, however, that if the “very active” Independents are added to 
the “very active” Democrats, the two together constitute a clear majority over 
the “very active” Republicans. 

These facts about political distribution may explain how the Democrats 
manage to win elections (with the aid of the Independents and of the normally 


TABLE V 


Political Orientation of People with Different Political Activity Scores 


Political Activity 


Total =.. 
sample Very Fairly Fairly Very 
active active inactive inactive 

% Republicans 29 43 37 32 19 

% Democrats 44 38 40 46 44 

% Independent 16 16 20 18 14 

% Other, Don’t Know and 

No Answer 11 3 3 4 23 


politically inactive but pro-Democratic masses who get aroused at election 
time), while the Republicans (by greater political activity between- elections) 
keep the Democrats in office from carrying out many of their platform promises. 


IV. ATTITUDES OF THE POLITICALLY ACTIVE TOWARD “NATIONAL FIGURES” 
AND INSTITUTIONS 


As a way of illustrating the uses to which the Political Activity Index may 
be put, we will report attitudes toward U.S. Senators, President Truman and 
the C.I.O., all cross-tabulated by political activity. 

People were asked to name the U. 8. Senator whose actions they usually 
approve of most and the ones whose actions they disapprove of most, and then 
were always asked the follow-up question ‘‘Why?” The results of this inquiry 
are shown in detail in Tables VI, VII, VIII, and IX, and may be summarized 
as follows: 

(1) There is apparently a good deal of what might be called political illiter- 
acy even among the politically “very active’ group. About a third of the 
group were not prepared to name any U.S. Senator whose actions they usually 
approved, and about half could not or weuld not name a single Senator of 
whom they disapproved. Ten per cent of the very active who did name a Sena- 
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tor, either with approval] or disapproval, named a person who was not at the 
time a U.S. Senator at all! 

(2) There is little concentration on any single Senator or group of Senators 
as most approved or disapproved. Senator Taft emerges as the most contro- 
versial figure (19% approval, 10% disapproval among the “very active’). The 
only other Senators who get mentions from more than one per cent of the “very 
active’ sample are, on the approval side, Senators Vandenberg, Byrd, 


TABLE VI 


Senators Whose Actions People Say They Approve of Most 





Politically Politically 














cat vey All T All All 
active: “inactive: MEPS Henio: Inges 
people people cans crats pendents 
Total respondents 830 3063 2329 3479 1308 

% % % % % 

Didn’t name any Senator 33 84 61 72 66 
Named someone not a U. 8. 

Senator 10 2 5 5 5 
Most frequently mentioned 

Senators: 

Byrd (D) 7 1 4 1 3 

Eastland (D) i i * 1 + 

Fulbright (D) i 2 * = i * 

Humphrey (D) 3 z 1 l 2 

Ives (R) 2 _ 1 . ! 

Johnson (D) 1 p I 1 1 

Lucas (D) 2 * * 1 2 

McClellan (D) 1 $ 0 1 ie 

Morse (R) 3 4 2 1 1 

Pepper (D) 2 : * 1 1 

Saltonstall (R) 1 id 1 a 1 

Taft (R) 19 2 17 3 8 

Vandenberg (R) 9 1 7 2 6 


* Less than 0.5%. 


Humphrey, Lucas and Morse; and on the disapproval side, Senators Pepper, 
Taylor and Humphrey. Judged by the number of mentions, the Republicans 
seem to have more “national figures” among their corps of Senators than do 
the Democrats, if the term “national figure” is used to describe someone whom 
a lot of people either look up to or frown upon. 

(3) The major reasons given, even by the “very active,” for approving or 
disapproving of Senators tend to have more to do with the Senators’ presumed 
personal characteristics than with their stands on public issues. It is obvious 
from reading the replies that many people were hard put to it to give any reason 
at all for their feeling about Senator X, except that they “liked him” or “dis- 
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liked him.” Among the “very active” people who did list some concrete policy 
of the Senator that they approved or disapproved, there was some tendency 
to approve more often for what might be called “conservative” policies than 
for “liberal”? ones. (This conclusion results from assigning all the classifiable 
answers to one or the other category.) On the disapproval side the conservåtive- 
liberal debate showed no clear leaning in either direction. All of these tendencies 
are consistent with the picture of the “very active” group that was outlined 
earlier. 


TABLE VII 
Senators Whose Actions People Say They Disapprove of Most 








` Politi- Politi- 
eally cally All All AN 


Jare very very Repub- Demo- Inde- 
P active inactive leans crats pendents 
people people 
Total respondents 8006 830 3068 2329 3479 1308 


~ 


% % % % % % 
Didn’t name any Senator whose 
actions they usually disapprove 


of 81 51 90 79 81 75 
Named someone not a 
U. S. Senator 4 10 2 4 4 5 
Most frequently named Senators: 
Taft (R) 5 10 3 3 7 7 
Pepper (D) 3 8 1 5 1 3. 
Hickenlooper (R) 1 1 * 1 1 1 
Humphrey (D) “4 2 + 2 * 1 
Taylor (D) 1 2 3 1 j 1 


* Less than 0.5%. 


(4) The avowed Independents in politics seem to lean more toward Demo- 
cratic “liberalism” than toward Republican “conservatism” when they record 
their critical reactions to Senators, and the same is true to a somewhat lesser 
extent when they record their reasons for approving senatorial behavior. 

A device known as an “adjective test’’ was used for measuring attitudes 
toward President Truman and toward the C.I.O. The respondent was pre- 
sented with a card on which a list of words and short phrases was printed and 
was then asked to “pick out the three or four” which “best describe the way 
you feel about President Truman.” Subsequently he was asked to pick out 
words that described the way he felt about the C.I.0. Results of this question- 
ing are shown in Tables X and XI. It should be noted that, while in the tables 
the words are classified as “favorable” or “unfavorable,” there were no such 
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labels on the card handed the respondent. The list he saw had the “favorable” 
and “unfavorable” words well scrambled. In accordance with the standard 
procedure, one-half the sample were presented with a card listing the words in 
one order, while for the other half of the sample the word order was reversed. 

The reactions of the politically “very active” to President Truman are some- 
what mixed. Those who like him seem to “respect” him more often than they 
“admire” him, and “admire” him more often than they “have confidence in” 


TABLE VIII 
Why People Approve of the Senators They Do 


Politi- Politi- 


cally cally All All All 
very very Republi- Demo- Inde- 
active inactive cans crats pendents 


people people 


Number of respondents naming some 
U.S. Senator as one whose actions 


they usually approve of 506 335 822 847 378 
% % % % % 
Reasons for approving: 
Like his personal characteristics Al 25 41 28 32 
He’s conservative 31 16 39 16 24 
(For controlling labor, unions) (15) (9) (24) (6) (11) 
(For less government spending) (10) (6) (11) © (7) (9) 
Like his stand on specific issues but 
no indication of stand 30 13 23 21 24 
He’s liberal 16 16 10 21 19 
He works for local interests 8 , 14 6 14 6 
Just like his policies 5 6 7 5 6 
He’s interested in welfare of 
farmers 6 5 3 8 3 
He’s a “middle of the road man” 2 1 1 1 l 
Don’t know 2 11 4 7 3 





him. Those who are negative toward the President seem to “lack confidence in” 
him more often than they “disapprove of” him; and he is apparently a man who 
rarely inspires “fear,” “dislike,” or “distrust.” 

Democrats and Republicans naturally use pro and con words in quite differ- 
ent ratio to describe their reactions to the President, but the particular words 
they choose tend to fall into the pattern outlined above. Harry Truman is a 
man whom people can “respect” (perhaps because of his office or his courage) 
more easily than they can “admire” or “have confidence in” him; he is a man 
who inspires lack of confidence in many, but he is not one whom many distrust 
or dislike. One regrets that we do rfot have a similar word profile for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as a sort of standard against which to measure Truman. 
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The C.I.0. arouses an entirely different response pattern, and one that is, in 
the main, strongly negative. Not even the Democrats have any great enthusi- 
asm for it, and to “admit need for” it is as far as many of them will go. The 
Independents are more willing to admit the need for an organization such as 
the C.L.O., but otherwise are as negative as the Democrats. Americans seldom 


TABLE IX 
Why People Disapprove of the Senators They Do 


Politi- Politi- 


cally cally All All All 
very very Republi- Demo- Inde- 
active inactive cans erats pendents 


people people 


Number of respondents naming some 
U. S. Senator as one whose actions 


they usually disapprove of 344 187 401 561 265 
% % % % % 
Reasons for disapproving: 

He’s too conservative 25 37 17 38 37 
(Anti-labor, anti-union) (11) (17) (5) (20) (14) 
(All against the little fellow and y 

for big business) (5) - (8) (4) (9) (8) 
(Against civil rights, anti-Negro) (8) (8) (6) (6) (8) 

He’s too liberal 25 13 32 12 14 
(Socialistic, radical) G5 (1) (18) (8) (8) 
(Backs too many social reforms) (5) (2) (9) (2) (8) 
(For too much government 

spending) (4) + (7) (1) (2) 
(Too partial to labor) * (2) (1) (2) (1) (1) 

Don’t like his personal characteris- 
ties 34 28 41 24 31 

Don’t like his policies (non-specific) 13 14 8 21 14 


* Less than 0.5%. 
use the word “fear” in relation to an institution, and it is consequently sur- 
prising that almost a quarter of the most politically active people use this word 
in describing their reactions to the C.I.0. 


V. POLITICAL ACTIVITY AND POLITICAL INFLUENCE 


So far the Index has been presented only as a measure for segregating a 
“top tenth” of the population that probably is on the average more active 
politically than the other nine.tenths. It Kas not been maintained that the 
“top tenth” are actually the most influential group of people in determining 
the course of political events. 
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Whether “more active” also means “more influential” is a difficult question 
to answer, since the political scientist’s model picturing how influence is exerted 
in the American democracy seems to be far from complete. Certainly there is 
a close relation between political activity (as defined above) and political influ- 
ence, but it is difficult to ascertain just how close the relation is. It may well 
be that only the top fiftieth, instead of the top tenth, in the population (i.e., 


TABLE X 


Words Picked from a List to Describe How Respondent Feels about President Truman 








Politically Politically 


A a All All All 
band ers Republi- Demo- Inde- 
active inactive 
cans crats pendents 
people people 
% % % % % 
FAVORABLE WORDS: 
Admire 25 29 16 41 25 
Respect 36 44 31 56 44 
Have confidence in 22 34 16 46 27 
Approve 21 34 16 44 27 
Admit need for i 7 6 6 8 8 
NeEvrRatu (indifferent to) 1 3 2 1 3 
UNFAVORABLE WORDS: a 
Disapprove 36 11 35 11 19 
Lack confidence in 52 17 53 19 35 
Dislike 18 5 17 5 9 
Distrust 23 4 17 6 9 
Fear 11 2 9 3 5 
ONLY FAVORABLE WORDS 35 55 `° 29 69 47 
On iy UNFAVORABLE WORDS 48 16 50 14 29 
Bots FAVORABLE AND UN- 
FAVORABLE WORDS 13 7 13 9 13 
INDIFFERENT TO I 3 2 2 3 


the two million people with the highest activity scores) can be properly de- 
scribed as “‘influentials”’ in any realistic sense. And it is of course also possible 
that the kinds of activity covered in the Index are not good measures of political 
influence at all and that some other approach, placing greater stress on the 
offices held or the roles played in relation to organized pressure groups, might 
be more fruitful. No final answer can be given here until there is available a 
much clearer picture of the mentad processes of the legislator or government 
administrator when he decides how to vote or act on a measure that is before 
him. What weighting does the average legislator assign to the different influences 
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that play upon him in a given situation, and what is the average impact of 
any: particular influence over a series of situations? In the long run, is it the 
legislator’s daily mail from politically active citizens, the calls he gets from 
lobbyists, the advice from the party organization, the fear of what citizens may 
do next election day, or his own social philosophy that gets heaviest weight in 


TABLE XI 
Words Picked from a Last to Describe How Respondent Feels about the C.I.0. 


Politically Politically 


a a All All All 
ry mead Republi- Demo- Inde- 
active inactive 
cans crats pendents 
people people 
% % % % % 

FAVORABLE WORDS: 

Admire 6 4 3 7 4 

Respect 9 7 6 10 9 

Have confidence in 9 8 5 11 li 

Approve 13 14 9 18 17 

Admit need for 27 14 19 21 28 
Nzvutrau (indifferent to) 4 5 5 6 4 
UNFAVORABLE WoRDS: 

Disapprove of 34 17 34 23 25 

Lack confidence in 27 12 22 16 19 

Dislike 31 14 29 19 19 

Distrust 34 12 28 18 19 

Fear 23 7 20 10 13 
OnLY FAvorABLE Worps 23 20 16 26 27 
ONLY UNFAVORABLE WORDS 48 25 49 32 34 
Boru FAVORABLE AND UN- 

FAVORABLE WORDS 16 5 12 9 13 
INDIFFERENT TO 4 5 5 6 <4 





his average decision? Until political scientists can put the daily thought proc- 
esses of a sample of legislators under the micr oscope, there will be no complete 
or final answers to these questions. 


VI. IMMEDIATE USES FOR THE INDEX OF POLITICAL ACTIVITY 


Further research ig planned by the authors on this question of “How to 
identify the influentials in American political action.” In this work they hope 
also to profit from the researches of politic] scientists. In the meantime, while 
waiting for fuller knowledge on what makes one influential, they plan to con- 
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tinue experimentation with the Index, viewing it primarily as a measure of 
citizen participation in the process of government and only secondarily, and 
very cautiously, as a means of locating people who exert influence. The authors 
can think of five uses to which the Index, in its present state of development, 
might usefully be put. These are: 

(1) To compare different groups in the population with respect to the amount 
of political activity they exhibit. (Where does interest in political issues and the 
habit of political activity reside? In which regions, political parties, socio- 
economic classes, ethnic or occupational groups is the greatest amount of politi- 
cal activity to be found?) 

(2) To measure general progress in citizenship education, by noting gains 
or losses from year to year in the proportion of people who make high political 
activity scores. 

(3) To study relationships between political activity and information. (Are 
the most active the best informed? What levels of information go along with 
what degrees of political activity?) 

(4) To segregate a target group of people who are most likely to be concerned 
enough with publie issues to “take steps” about them. Appeals directed to this 
group should yield a higher rate of return than appeals to the total popu- 
lation. 

(5) To provide a productive test group for study of opinion formation and 
the influences that bear on it. The “top tenth” are likely to have more definite 
and more articulate opinions, and hence constitute a good group with which to 
work. (What communications media do the “top tenth” expose themselves to? 
Can content of these media be correlated with opinions on socio-political 
issues?) 

In practice, the Index may not prove to be as valuable in all of these five 
respects as is hoped. On the other hand, it may find new uses as yet not sus- 
pected. At present writing, all that can be said with certainty is that it appears 
to be a promising tool and one deserving of further experimentation. 


INTERVIEWING SOUTHERN POLITICIANS 


ALEXANDER HEARD 
University of Norih Carolina 


This is a report on the interviews used in preparing Southern Politics in State 
and Nation.| The book, by V. O. Key, Jr., resulted from a study carried on 
over a three year period at the Bureau of Public Administration of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama. Roscoe C. Martin, then director of the Bureau, originated the 
project, obtained support for it from the Rockefeller Foundation and gave it 
general supervision. ; 

Mr. Key was assisted by several persons, including this writer. He directed 
a large share of the project’s resources to the task of interviewing participants 
in southern politics. Forty per cent of the budget was allocated for the salaries 
and expenses of the two interviewers? and for transcribing their reports. Thirty 
per cent of the time of the senior staff members and twenty per cent of the total 
time of the whole staff was spent in the field. The decision to devote this large 
amount of time and money to interviewing rested on the conviction that much 
significant political information could be obtained only from politicians them- 
selves or from their close associates. It rested also on the belief that accurate 

“observation would eliminate the need for conjecture about many political phe- 
nomena. 

The interviews supplemented the customary research materials. Several 
hundred bibliographical items were assembled after systematic searching of 
periodical guides and library catalogues. Considerable effort was devoted to 
collecting election returns, registration and poll tax figures, constitutions, 
codes, session laws and party rules? in addition to the secondary works. A daily 
paper from each southern state and several other periodicals were clipped regu- 
larly. Extensive statistical computations were made, with much literature out- 
side the field of political science ‘called upon to aid in their interpretation. The 
information from the interviews was used by the author in close conjunction 
with the data from these other sources. 

The interviewers sought information which falls roughly into six categories. 
First, they needed an accurate narrative of major political events. Newspaper 
reports ‘and state government documents often fail to tell an adequate story 
of even recent political happenings. Half a dozen interviews, for instance, were 
necessary to learn the facts surrounding the repeal of the Florida poll tax in 
1937. Second, they tried to learn something of the methods of politicians and 
the organizations with which they work—for example, how political funds are~ 


1 (New York, 1949.) Eleven states were studied: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. 

2 Donald S. Strong and this writer. The conclusions set forth here grew from the 
writer’s experience in thenine states in which he worked. 

3 Most of the political statistics collected for the study, supplemented by additional 
material, have been published by Adexander Heard and Donald S. Strong in Southern Pri- 
maries and Elections (University, Alabama, 1950). 
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raised and how primary compaigns are organized. They sought, thirdly, to 
discern the objectives of practicing politicians, e.g., what the state senator 
thinks he is after. In the fourth place, they devoted much time to learning how 
legal and party rules are applied in practice; to answer, for example, such ques- 
tions as whether all persons actually have to show their poll tax receipts. Next, 
when reflective persons were found, it was possible to test some of the working 
hypotheses of the study against their judgment. Finally, the interviewers 
wanted to uncover local attitudes toward political and social problems. 

All in all, the interviewers set out to get the important facts about southern 
politics that could not be obtained from more objective sources. The detailed 
subjects most fully treated in the interviews are listed later in this article. 


I. SELECTION OF INFORMANTS 


Five hundred and thirty-eight persons were interviewed in the eleven states. 
They included politicians and political observers of all classes. How were they 
chosen? 

An interviewer spent about five weeks in each state. To help him become 
familiar with the state’s politics, to decide whom to interview and what ques- 
tions to ask, he went through an orientation program before commencing his 
task. He read the most adequate one volume history of the state. He read the 
newspaper clippings accumulated by the study. He became familiar with the 
major political races since 1920 and with the county-by-county returns of im- 
portant recent races. He studied a standard set of correlations and maps show- 
ing the nature of the candidates’ strength in these races. He learned the party 
rules and the legal provisions affecting the electoral process. He rummaged 
through secondary works and government reports that threw light on the 
economic, social, topographical and political conditions of the state. 

The interviewer emerged from this period of study with a set of questions 
that he thought ought to be answered abot the state’s politics. At the out- 
set of the study, Mr. Key had drafted a 32-page outline of the subject matter 


4 Among those interviewed were 11 former governors, 5 United States Senators and 
former Senators, 16 United States Representatives and former Representatives, 27 man- 
agers of statewide political campaigns, 8 state party chairmen, 12 county party chairmen, 
9 county and district judges, 56 present and former state legislators, 6 mayors, 8 secre- 
taries of state, 9 prosecuting attorneys, 25 labor leaders (14 CIO, 7 AFL, 4 railroad brother- 
hoods), 14 farm organization leaders, 14 business organization leaders, 50 “reform” leaders, 
21 officials charged with the administration of the poll tax, registration, primaries or 
elections, 9 publishers, 48 editors, 29 correspondents and columnists, 48 educators, 40 
Negro leaders, and 26 Republican leaders. There was a visit to the office of all secretaries of 
state and to other offices to obtain statistical and legal data, as well as attendance at 
miscellaneous gatherings such as party rallies, ‘‘speakings,’”’ a KKK meeting, an ADA 
meeting, and a Negro political rally. 

5 Research assistants prepared abstracts of legal regulations,and party rules as well as 
statistical calculations. The correlations were designed to show any social or economic 
bases of a candidate’s strength, any sim@larities in the distribution of his strength from one 
race to another, any similarities to the strength of other politicians, and so forth. 
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with which the study would be concerned, and the interviewer’s questions 
were drawn with an eye to the topics enumerated in this outline. He also pre- 
pared a preliminary list of persons to see. Then, as further orientation, on first 
entering a state the interviewer consulted personal friends and acquaintances 
to get an informal picture of affairs. These friends were sometimes able to ad- 
vise him about persons worth interviewing and to warn him against those who 
would probably not be helpful. As the traveller made his way around the state 
he picked up additional prospects, and his decisions on whom to see were pro- 
gressively influenced by the results of the preceding talks. He planned his itiner- 
ary in order to see people in all major sections, especially when sectional an- 
tagonisms were evident in the politics. Three-fifths of all interviews took place 
outside state capitals. 

_ The interviewer went first to persons likely to cooperate. The executive 
officers of pressure groups were generally willing to talk, though not always 
ready to tell all they knew. Newspaper people and educators had no difficulty 
in understanding the purpose of the study, and most of them were in sym- 
pathy with it. The interviewer soon learned that among partisans he was most 
assured of a welcome in that band loosely called “liberals.” Labor leaders, Negro 
leaders, spark plugs of reform movements—all generally extended themselves 
to be of assistance. In a different category, retired politicians were of particular 
aid. The interviewer found them almost invariably eager to talk, and to talk 
frankly. 

The interviewer went to these “easy” people first; at the same time he set 
up a stiff guard against overvaluing their data merely because they stood ready 
to give it. Where it was possible to do so, harder cases were put off until later 
in the schedule. After visiting around the state somewhat the interviewer felt 
better prepared to tackle the wary campaign manager, the remote financial 
angel, the tight-lipped county boss, the wealthy former governor busy with his 
law practice and the crusty plantation manager of hundreds of tenants. 

The task of choosing whom to interview and what to ask placed a heavy 
responsibility upon the interviewer, while the independence with which he 
worked put a high premium on close understanding with the members of the 
staff who would use his findings. Since by his selection of interviewees he in- 
fluenced greatly the quality of the information obtained, he had to evaluate it 
constantly, together with the sources providing it. It was his task to see that a 
balanced, sound body of data finally came from the interviews; that the re- 
quired topics were covered; and that conflicting viewpoints were fully repre- 
sented.® 


8 Studies by public opinion research organizations indicate that the validity of inter- 
view results is affected by the personal views of the interviewers and by discrepancies in 
race or class between interviewers and respondents. Sources of distortion are at least two: 
in the selection of persons for interview and in the differences in rapport established be- 
tween the interviewer and his informants, The type of interviewing being discussed here 
differs from public opinion sampling, but the opfortunities for bias are obvious. This is 
especially true when all interviews are conducted by one or two individuals rather than 
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II. RAPPORT BETWEEN INTERVIEWER AND INFORMANT 


The success of an interview rests in part on the relationship between the 
interviewer and his informant. Many factors influence this relationship. The 
kind of introduction the visitor takes to his informant is one. The way in which 
the meeting is arranged is another. The persons, organizations and viewpoints 
with which the interviewer is identified in the mind of the person interviewed 
make up a third. Finally, the explanation that the interviewer gives of his pur- 
poses and the way he frames his questions further influence his informant, 

Introducing the interviewer. For the southern politics study, 503 interview 
meetings were held. The interviewer was presented to his informants in the 
following ways: 

% 

39 The interviewer had no introduction. 

29 The informant was suggested by a third party whose name could be used, but no 
formal introduction was arranged. 

15 The interviewer was a personal friend of the informant and needed no introduction. 

6 An introduction was made in person or through a letter by a personal friend of the 

interviewer. 

6 An introduction was made by a person not previously known to the interviewer, 

usually a person who had himself been interviewed. 

4 An introduction based on previous contacts was made by the Bureau of Public Ad- 

ministration. ` 

1 Casual encounters led to interviews. 


100 


Although it is difficult to generalize on the best ways to get to an informant, 
a general tendency was noted; it seemed that, on the whole, no introduction 
at all brought the best results. 

When a third person makes the introduction, he thereby usually guarantees 
the interviewer a courteous reception. In circles skeptical toward outsiders, or 
among busy people, a proper connection is particularly helpful. Yet, by and 
large, the ability of the interviewer to create respect for his mission and con- 
fidence in his intentions seemed to be more important than the introduction 
that he brought. In one black-belt town, for instance, the interviewer had im- 
peccable connections. Nevertheless, he had to assure more than one person 
that he was not a “communist” and had not come as an agent of meddling 
Yankees. The principle was demonstrated in various settings. The interviewer 
called on a state A. F. of L. president and took with him adequate references. 
Unhappily, a CIO friend turned up in the A. F. of L. office at the same time; 
his cordial greeting to the interviewer produced an unmistakable reticence on 
the part of the A. F. of L. chief. 





by a battery of persons whose biases may in some ways offset each other. See Hadley 
Cantril, Gauging Public Opinion (Princeton, 1944), Ch. 8, and Frederick Williams and 
Hadley Cantril, “The Use of Interviewer Rapport as a Method of Detecting Differences 
Between ‘Public’ and ‘Private’ Opinion,’ The Journat of Social Psychology, Vol. 22, pp. 
171-75 (1945). 
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An introduction by a local partisan sometimes made it hard for the inter- 
viewer to convince his informant of his impartiality, for the interviewer seemed 
to acquire some of the color of his sponsor. When the sponsor and the infor- . 
mant were on the same side of the political fence, this factor might not be a 
handicap; but often it inhibited the conversation. The presence of third parties 
obstructed free conversation in somewhat the same way. Informants were 
invariably restrained in the presence of others, even old cronies. Talk about 
local affairs cannot be entirely frank if it will get back to one’s fellow citizens. 

Arranging appointments. The meetings were arranged in the following ways: 
% 

45 The interviewer called in person, unannounced, and the interview was held forthwith. 
30 The interviewer telephoned in advance for an appointment. 
9 The interviewer called in person, unannounced, and a subsequent appointment was 
arranged. i 

9 A third party arranged the appointment. 

4 The interviewer arranged the appointment in a chance personal conversation. 

3 The interviewer arranged the appointment by letter. 


— 


100 


In over half the instances the interviewer asked in person for an appoint- 
ment without preliminary contact. His chief purpose was to save time. With 
some 45 full-dress interviews to be held during his five weeks in a state, the 
interviewer had to bestir himself. He travelled by car and arranged his itinerary 
so that several prospects lay along the route; if one were not available he could 
go on to another. In important cases, however, or where alengthy special trip 
was necessary, he made an appointment in advance. In cities with several 
prospects, he shuttled from one to another. As a result, the interviewer fre- 
quently had to wait to.see his informant; but the time lost in waiting was less 
than would have been required to set up a series of appointments. Furthermore, 
the interviewer could maintain a flexible schedule if not bound by advance 
appointments. As noted later, this flexibility made it infinitely easier to write up 
the results of the interviews. 

Some persons with interviewing experience have felt that they obtained best 
results when their conversation was dignified by an appointment, but for this 
study the interviewer preferred to arrive unannounced at the office of his 
prospect. In seeking an audience, he suggested that if the present time were not 
convenient, he hoped a later appointment could be granted. He found that 
this personal approach frequently forced, or at least encouraged, a favorable 
reception. There was less chance to “stall” than an advance inquiry by tele- 
phone or by letter might have provided. When the interviewer was in town just 
for an hour or so, his request assumed special urgency. Similarly, when he had 
gone out of his way to visit the town, his request was seldom turned down. 
Not unimportant was*the opportunity for personal contact that was afforded. 
The prospective interviewee could see the,kind of person with whom he was 
dealing, and the interviewer had a chance to use his powers of persuasion. The 
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interviewer concluded that this element of personal contact is particularly im- 
portant when a stranger wants to talk about “politics.” 

The initial steps in the interview process, though important, proved less sig- 
nificant than the rapport which the interviewer was able to create once the 
conversation began. 

A friendly attitude. The interviewer immediately tried to place himself in a 
frame of reference that would arouse the sympathy of his prospective informant. 
He emphasized the indigenous nature of the study: southerners themselves, 
for a change, were studying southern politics. He expressed familiarity with 
individuals, organizations and situations that might appeal to his listener. He 
used or ignored references from third parties as the situation indicated, and 
tried to make himself attractive to his informant. One of the interviewers was 
a graduate of the University of North Carolina; some “liberal” circles seemed 
to find this fact reassuring. The other had spent a long period teaching at the 
University of Texas; the connection aided him greatly in that state. Some of 
the persons interviewed were previously acquainted with the Bureau of Public 
Administration or its personnel. In short, any common bond that could be 
located was exploited. The interviewer tried to adapt himself to colloquialisms, 
and even to local habits of dress. 

He announced himself as a faculty member of the University of Alabama 
seeking to understand a much misunderstood subject, southern politics. He 
described the study in varying degrees of detail; conforming to the interests of 
his listener. In all cases he emphasized the impartial character of the study. He 
took care to display neither sympathy nor hostility towards partisan view- 
points. He assiduously avoided the term “investigation” and disclaimed it if it 
were used by another. His strength lay in an open and direct appeal for help. 
Many a gnarled campaigner or smooth inside-operator responded to the simple 
plea that students of politics had no way to get at the realities of politics except 
by going to politicians themselves. The direct°appeal may have conveyed the 
sincerity of the inquirer, or may merely have been flattering, but it was patently 
more successful than an indirect approach might have been. 

In eighteen months only three persons refused to grant interviews. One was 
a local boss in Georgia known for his aversion to the press. He was approached 
through a third party. If the interviewer had confronted him directly, he might 
have acceded. Another was a small town editor in South Carolina. He appar- 
ently took exception to an opening remark of the interviewer, and invented 
objections to all times proposed for an appointment. The third was a Virginia 
state legislator who said that he had plans for using the information requested 
and would prefer not to rob his own project. 

A number of persons were skeptical of more study about the South. A Missis- 
sippi editor argued impatiently that southerners ought to study northern pol- 
itics; they should dig up so much dirt that the Yankees «would lose their taste 
for meddling in the affairs of others, A South Carolina labor leader was bitter. 
He could not imagine that any southern university would permit a fair state- 
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ment about labor in politics to be published. But even these persons talked. 
They and others talked with a generosity and interest which suggested that 
political scientists should tap more and more this great source of information 
about polities, the politicians themselves. 

The campaign manager of perhaps the South’s most notorious demagogue 
told of his campaign strategy and showed his campaign books with so much 
pleasure that he invited his visitor back for a second session. In two states, the 
most influential politican was viewed by the public as unapproachable and 
slightly “unclean.” When questioned with candor, these men gave two of the 
most penetrating interviews of the whole series. In another state, observers 
whispered that a leading banker played an important role as collector and 
distributor of campaign funds but was too deeply involved to talk about it. 
When interviewed, the banker answered frankly all questions put to him. 

“Off-the-record” assurances, The freedom with which informants talked de- 
pended in part on their confidence that the interviewer would not embarrass 
them. The interviewer announced at the outset that he was not interested in 
statements for quotation. He explained that he was interested in getting data to 
help him and his colleagues understand their subject, and that he would respect 
all confidences. A few persons seemed to distrust the disclaimer and were ret- 
icent. Others brushed the assurances aside and invited quotation. Generally, 
however, the informants accepted the assurances for what they were worth 
and spoke freely. l 

To keep the spirit and letter of the security commitments created problems, 
The interviewer had to guard against repeating confidences that became part 
of his working information. The memoranda reporting the interviews had to 
be handled by as few people as possible, with some awkwardness in intra-office 
procedure resulting. And since interview sources were cited only in the first 
draft of the manuscript, the author had to accept a special burden of responsi- 
bility in his use of the material. ° 

Putting the questions. In many interviewing assignments a questionnaire 
guides the interviewer, but in this work a different technique was used. The 
interviewer tried to avoid the formal atmosphere of an interview and instead to 
create the informal atmosphere of a conversation. By showing his familiarity 
with local conditions, he tried to convince his informant that he was worthy of 
a man-to-man talk. He speculated on political conditions and raised questions 
designed to stir his informant’s interest. He adapted his pitch to the individual. 
The visitor might best reach a precinct registrar by sitting at his feet to catch 
the pearls thrown out in reply to direct questions, while he might more readily 
interest a United States Senator with a talk in which both parties exchanged 
views. 

The interviewer could not adhere strictly to a written list of questions. He 
went into each interview, however, knowing specifically what information he 
was after and how he “would direct the conversation to get it. Sometimes the 
conversation went according" to plan—the questions being answered satis- 
factorily and ‘tthe conversation moving easily from one to another. At other 
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times, the informant proved unable or unwilling to discuss the questions at 
first raised. Then other subjects had to be explored. The interviewer kept alert 
to follow up lines of conversation adventitiously opened as the interview pro- 
gressed. If a story-swapping atmosphere were established, the potentialities 
were almost limitless; but the interviewer felt it necessary to prepare himself 
for a lag in the talk by holding in reserve a battery of observations that would 
lead naturally to additional ‘questions. 

At the risk of impropriety, the questioner dragged out each interview as long 
as information was forthcoming. The interviews averaged 70 minutes in length, 
ranging from fifteen minute quickies to half-day visits. The schedule averaged 
roughly two 70-minute interviews per day. 


III. REPORTING THE INTERVIEWS 


The interviewer spent more time in writing up his interviews than in holding 
them. He took no notes during the interviews; to do so would have defeated 
the effort to create a conversational atmosphere. Consequently, he needed to 
get something on paper as soon as possible after the talking stopped. One reason 
that he tried to avoid advance appointments was to make sure of having all 
the time he needed to take notes immediately after leaving the interview. 
When, occasionally, the interviewer went directly from one informant to an- 
other, the value of both sessions was qualified thereby. The interviewer was 
preoccupied with the first during the second, and had to take care in unscram- 
bling the two sets of statements. Whenever possible, he not only made notes im- 
mediately after the interview but dictated a memorandum within a day or two. 
(A stream of Ediphone cylinders was kept moving to and from the University 
by mail.) He reported as many direct quotations as possible in order to pre- 
serve the spirit of the interview. In fact, he generally tried to report everything 
said by the informant, no matter how valueless it might appear at the time. 

As already mentioned, an outline of the subjects to be covered was drawn 
up at the outset of the project. Code numbers were given to the 240 topics 
of the outline. A file folder was set up for each code number, and materials 
from all sources were filed in these folders, with a separate folder set up for 
each state to receive duplicate material. The interview reports were divided 
into separate “items’’—each item dealing with one of the coded topics in the 
outline. Each item was transcribed on a separate sheet and given the identifica- 
tion of the interview (name, place, date, etc.) and the code number of the topic 
to which it pertained. When an item pertained to more than one topic, an addi- 
tional copy was made for each classification. Because of the extreme detail of 
the breakdown, the interviewer had some difficulty in keeping the classifications 
consistent. 

The first item in each interview was preceded by an introduction giving the 
circumstances of the interview, such as why the interviewee was selected, how 
the session was arranged, how long it lasted and what the physical surround- 
ings were. It also gave an appraisal of the intérviewee and his information. 
The details were perhaps tedious, but they were necessary in evaluating the 
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reliability of the data. The memoranda averaged a little over seven items each. 
Some had only one item; one had 26. In all, the memoranda ran to about 5,000 
pages, while each item averaged something over a page in length. 


Iv. SUBJECTS COVERED 


Earlier, the types of data sought in the interviews were described—namely, 
pictures of how certain major political developments occurred, of the methods 
and aims of politicians, of how laws and party rules were applied in practice, 
of social and political attitudes, together with informed comments on tentative 
findings. We now turn to the subjects that were most frequently reported on by 
the interviewers. 

Information was obtained on 199 of the 240 coded topics of the outline. Al- 
together, 4,904 items of interview material were reported, each classified under 
one of the 199 topics. Twenty-nine of the code numbers, however, accounted 
for three-fourths of all the items. For convenience, the closely related topics 
among the 29 have been grouped together. The resulting 12 general subjects are 
listed below with the percentage of the total items devoted to each of them. 
These subjects—the ones on which the interviewers turned up most informa- 
tion—have particular importance for the one-party politics of the South. 

% 
13.2 The nature and political activities of special interest groups, such as labor unions, 
Farm Bureaus and government employees. 
12.9 Factional alignments among politicians and officeholders. 
12.0 Campaign finance. 
7.7 Campaign tactics and the nature of campaign propaganda. 
6.9 The conduct and administration of elections and primaries. 
5.6 Factional alignments among voters, in contrast to politicians and officeholders, es- 
pecially the nature of Negro groupings and Negro political organizations. 
4.8 Republican party. 
4.5 The organization and management political campaigns. 
4.2 Social and racial attitudes. 
3.9 Registration of voters. 
3.6 Fraud and irregularity in the conduct of elections and primaries (already included in 
the larger subject above, conduct and administration of elections and primaries). 
3.1 Estimates of the number of Negro voters. 


V. WHAT OF THE RESULTS? 


We have mentioned already the types of people who were easiest to approach 
and we have pointed out that most persons were cooperative. What was the 
most valuable information obtained? What type of informant was most helpful? 
How reliable were the data? 

With few exceptions, the most valuable interviews were held with practi- 
tioners who related their personal experiences. The candidates, campaign 
managers, public offigials and leaders of special groups who simply told what 
they did in politics and how they did it provided the most convincing and use- 
ful data. Their contribution was particufarly significant because it was un- 
available from other sources. 
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On the other hand, efforts to obtain “interpretation” of political phenomena 
were disappointing. Few of the practitioners had an appreciation of the social 
significance of their activities. The interviewer found that, even among pro- 
fessional observers, the time he could profitably spend discussing intangibles 
was limited. One of the ambitions of the study was to estimate the consequences 
for the South of its one-party politics, In the early stages, the interviewer asked 
many questions on this subject. Virtually no meaningful responses were forth- 
coming. A former governor of Arkansas delivered himself of a brilliant state- 
ment, but his type was rare. Even on more restricted problems of analysis, the 
results were much the same. There are in the South, for instance, sharp varia- 
tions in the rates of participation in elections, the variations occurring from 
one county to another and also in elections held at different times in the same 
county. Few local informants had any idea of the factors that might provide an 
explanation. It should be noted, however, that much of the seemingly useless 
interview material took on meaning when put with data from other sources. 
And even a wholly disappointing interview provided the portrait of a politi- 
eally significant individual. 

In questioning practitioners about their activities, the interviewer found an 
interesting pattern. The more self-sufficient the individual, the freer he was to 
talk, Politicos are often inhibited by a sense of loyalty to their associates or by 
fear of their superiors. Thus the minions of a political machine refused to talk 
about matters that their boss discussed with freedom, and politicians operating 
in close alliance with others declined to answer questions that independent 
operators answered frankly. Politicians on the make proved less inclined to get 
down to the essentials than weathered veterans who had won and lost races 
for twenty years. In fact, the older and more experienced the politician, the 
more likely he was to speak freely. In several instances, persons retired from 
active affairs gave superb interviews. (The hazards of senility, alas, cannot al- 
ways be avoided.) They were particularly informative on practices that skirt 
the law. 

With party and public officials, the interviewer was sometimes able to ask 
for information as a matter of right. Even in those instances, however, he felt 
it undesirable to put his informant on edge. If he pressed for answers his in- 
formant did not want to give, the interviewer ran the risk of shutting him up 
altogether. The interviewer believed that he could break down the reticence by 
other tactics, and such usually proved the case. Sometimes he was able to 
approach the subject successfully from a different angle, or by a combination 
of tangential questions. 

The staff was constantly aware of the problem of reliability in using the 
interview data. The limitations inherent in the interview process had been 
recognized at the outset. But the need to rely on material subject to incom- 
pleteness, and even error, only pointed up one of the recurring requirements of 
social research: imaginative yet disciplined thinking able to work in spite of 
imperfect data. ° : 

The interviewer felt that few informants tried to mislead. More often, they 
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evaded embarrassing questions. The informant’s manner frequently gave a hint 
of insincerity, if any were present, while the reputation of the informant served 
to put the interviewer on guard several times. As much interview information 
as possible was verified as an index to the dependability of the informant. It 
seemed clear that intentional deception was much less frequent than uninten- 
tional error. Few people can speak accurately on such a matter as campaign 
costs; fewer still will refrain from making guesses. On all matters, they will 
generalize on the basis of incomplete, though perhaps accurate, information. 
Even responsible citizens succumb to the temptation to repeat political gossip 
as though it were gospel. In every state the interviewer encountered question- 
able gossip that permeated the whole political community and was accepted 
by experienced observers as reliable. He made a point of tracing some of this 
gossip to its source. Numbers of items were found to have originated in nothing 
more substantial than speculation in high quarters, or simply in a misquotation 
,of an informed individual. 

Moreover, on many questions of technical fact the interviews proved useful 
only as a source of leads. Erroneous statements about the content of laws and 
party rules and about the outcome of elections revealed the amazing amount 
of misinformation carried around by many “practical” politicians. 

Some persons with whom the staff took counsel were disappointed that no 
direct effort was made to learn “what the man in the street thinks” about con- 
troversial issues. They suggested that interviews confined largely to “big shots” 
would give a false view of lesser public opinion. The best informed observers 
that could be found were consulted about public attitudes. The results were 
sometimes disturbing, however, when apparently reliable informants reported 
diametrically opposed views as prevailing in a community. The interviewers 
engaged in no systematic opinion sampling of their own, but the results of 
opinion surveys were obtained wherever available. These experiences support 
further the conclusion stated alsove, that the interviewees were most helpful 
when they described their own personal activities, things they knew about at 
first hand. 

Every effort was made to test the validity of information obtained in inter- 
views against data collected from other sources. Its accuracy and its plausibility 
were evaluated by the interviewer when he reported it and by the other staff 
members when they used it. They were satisfied with the dependability of the 
data that was used. Interview material went into nearly all the chapters of the - 
book and accounted for a great part of the contents of a majority of them. 

One test of general dependability was made. One section of Southern Politics 
contains chapters describing the factionalism in each state. Much of the ma- 
terial for these chapters came from interviews. As a corrective measure, the 
staff submitted each of the chapters to three or four informed persons in the 
state to which it pertained. These readers occasionally had differences of opinion 
about broad interpretations. It was reassuring, however, that rarely did they 
point out an error of fact. The test may“merely indicate the universality of 
ignorance, but it heartened the staff to know that at least it had company. 


+ 


CERTAIN PERSONALITY FACTORS OF STATE 
LEGISLATORS IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


JOHN B. MCCONAUGHY 
University of South Carolina 


Some twenty years ago Harold D. Lasswell, in his Psychopathology and Pol- 
atics, attempted to show by case histories some of the motivations and per- 
sonality characteristics of certain political types. This book was a pioneer in its 
field because it applied the psychoanalytic ‘free fantasy” technique to the 
field of political science. The case histories were chosen from those in selected 
hospitals and from the official files of certain psychiatrists. From these case 
histories, Lasswell was able to obtain information which threw new light on the 
actions of such political types as the agitator and the administrator. He then 
developed the formula p}d}r=P; where p equals private motives, d equals 
displacement onto public objects, r equals rationalization in terms of public 
interest, } means “transformed into,” and P signifies the political man? 

Lasswell’s techniques are invaluable for the study of political personalities 
and motives. It is unfortunate that others have not utilized them more fully 
and thereby added to the store of knowledge concerning the personalities of 
politicians; but a partial explanation lies in the fact that the techniques them- 
selves present obstacles to their ready use by political scientists. In the first 
place, the case histories are usually confidential and difficult to obtain. In the 
second place, in order to evaluate them validly the political scientist needs 
training as a psychiatrist as well as a political scientist. Finally, most of the 
case histories deal with either neurotic or psychotic individuals who came to the 
hospital or the psychiatrist only because they were somewhat abnormal. Al- 
though the study of the abnormal helps one to understand the normal, it would 
be a contradiction of terms to consider the abnormal typical of the normal. 
And while it is true that abnormality is a matter of degree rather than non sut 
generis, still the degree of difference can be so great as to be the difference be- 
tween the reactions of politicians in a democratic United States and a nazi 
Germany or a communist Russia. There is no question about the validity of 
Lasswell’s analysis concerning the individuals whom he studied; but because 
of the nature of his data and their selection, it is difficult for others to corrobo- 
rate his findings and to determine whether or not his individuals are typical or 
representative of the average politician. 

The Political Science Department at the University of South Carolina, in 
cooperation with the Psychology Department,’ has been interested in de- 
veloping new techniques which could be applied more widely to politicians at 
present active in politics. These techniques have the advantage of studying 
the normal rather than the abnormal; they are more objective than subjective, 
and are capable of being checked by other political scientists with a minimum 

1 (Chicago, 1930). 2 Ibid., pp. 261-262. 

3 Especially with Dr. M. Kershaw Walsh, Head of the Psychology Department. 
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amount of training in psychology, rather than in psychiatry. The principal 
_ disadvantage of these techniques is that they are extensive rather than inten- 

sive. A political scientist using Lasswell’s methods could probe deeper into 
individual cases than the researcher using the new techniques. 

The procedure followed consisted of giving a battery of personality and opin- 
ion tests to eighteen legislators, state senators and representatives of South 
Carolina. The majority of the tests were administered at the State House dur- 
ing the regular session of the General Assembly; a few, however, were given to 
the men in their home offices. The legislators were promised absolute anonymity 
in order to encourage truthful answers. One control group for two of the tests, 

the Unlabelled Fascist Attitude Test and the Lentz C-R Opinionaire, was com- 
- posed of a South Carolina service club of 28 members. A second control group 
for the C-R Opinionaire was composed of 21 adult men who had finished four 
years of college work and had received their A.B. degrees. A graduate student, 
with training in both political science and psychology* administered the tests 
and did the statistical research. 

In general the legislators were quite cooperative in taking the tests, once 
they were assured that their identity would not be disclosed. The principal 
difficulty in administering the tests to them was the fact that they were ex- 
tremely busy most of the time while the legislature was in session; consequently, 
each individual had to be given one test at a time. This operation required 
a high degree of patience. On the other hand, the fact that the legislators were 
meeting in Columbia, where the University is located, offered some compensat- 
ing advantages. 

Some explanation should be made of the statistical methods used in this re- 
search, since political scientists may not be as familiar with them as are psychol- 
ogists.5 Whenever equivalents were available, the raw scores of the tests given 
were converted into percentiles before comparisons were made, so that as many 
as possible of the scores would be given in the same unit of measurement. 
There were eleven factors tested by this particular battery of tests, and for each 
factor the following seven statistical values were found: 

1. The frequency distribution, a tabular presentation showing how many 
cases are found in each step interval of the entire distribution. 

2. The average, as found by the formula 2(F-M)/N, in which sigma (2) 
denotes “the sum of,” F denotes frequency, M denotes the midpoints, and W 
denotes the number of cases. 

3. The median, that point in a series above which 50% of the cases are lo- 
cated and below which 50% of them are located. This is found by merely count- 
ing one-half of N and using the score found at that point. 

4, The standard deviation, the measure that sets the approximate limits of 


4 Marie Joyce Hayes, whose unpublished M.A. thesis, “The Personality Factors of 
Contemporary Political ‘Leaders of South Carolina” (University of South Carolina, 1948), 
deals with some of the findings of the tests. e j 

5 For a fuller discussion of thé statistical procedures involved, see Henry E. Garrett, 
~ Statistics in Psychology and Education (New York, 1926). 

. L 
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the middle two-thirds of a distribution when marked off above and below the 
average. It is found by the formula VZ(FD?/N in which sigma (Z) denotes 
“the sum of,” F the frequency, D? the square of the deviation of each score 
from the average, and N the number of cases. 

5. The correlation of scores of the legislators with their ages by the rank- 
difference method. In order to use this method, each politician was given a 
rank number according to his age, the oldest having number one and the young- 
est number eighteen. Each legislator was also given a number for each factor 
analyzed according to his scores, one denoting the highest score and eighteen 
the lowest. The correlation between the two was found by the formula p= 
62D?/N(N?—1), in which p denotes rho or the coefficient of correlation, 2 
denotes ‘‘the sum of,” D? denotes the square of the difference between the ranks 
of age and score for each man, and N denotes the number of cases. The coeff- 
cient of correlation is found by squaring the differences between the rank orders 
of ages and scores, adding these and multiplying the sum by six. This is the 
dividend of the final fraction. The number of cases is then squared, one is sub- 
tracted from this figure and the result is multiplied by the number of cases. 
The product is then divided into the dividend. A positive coefficient would in- 
dicate a correlation between high scores and age; a negative coefficient would 
indicate a correlation between high scores and youth. A coefficient is considered 
significant only when it is at least +.30. 

6. A comparison of the averages of the scores of the older men with those of 
the younger. The ages of the men tested were 29-32-35-37-39-46-46-48-49-50- 
50-56-57-64-64-70. Therefore the youngest quarter, or quartile, of the men would 
be those from 29 to 38 years of age and the oldest would be from 59 to 70 years 
of age. The average of each of the extreme quartiles was found by the formula 
= scores/N. These averages were used to substantiate the coefficients of corre- 
lation. 

7. Seattergrams were utilized to give a graphic picture of different correla- 
tions. The scores of the different men were plotted on the Y, or vertical, axis, 
and the variable factor (urbanity, education, or sales) was plotted on the X, 
or horizontal, axis. Each legislator, represented by a line, is placed in the cor- 
rect position on the graph according to his score and the variable factor. A 
freehand line is drawn to show the general trend of the correlation. A positive 
correlation on such a scattergram would be shown by a line proceeding from 
the lower left-hand corner of the graph to the upper right-hand corner. A per- 
fect negative correlation would be shown by a line proceeding from the upper 
left-hand corner to the lower right-hand corner at a 45 degree angle. A line 
proceeding from the upper middle of the graph to the bottom middle of the 
graph shows no correlation. The freehand line is drawn in such a manner that 
there is an equal number of short lines, representing the scores and the variable 
factor, on each side of the major line. $ . 

The tests given in this survey were the Bernreuter Personality Inventory, 
the Guilford-Martin Inventory of Factors G-A-M-I-N, the Edwards Un- 
labeled Fascist Attitude Test and the Lentz C-R Opinionaire. All have the 
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advantage that the traits being measured are not discernible by the person 
taking the test, thereby increasing the validity of the test. 

The outstanding feature of the Bernreuter and.the Guilford-Martin tests is 
that they measure several different factors of personality at one time, saving 
much time in administration. The following traits are measured by the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory: 

(1) .B1-N. A measure of neurotic tendency. Persons scoring high on this scale tend 
to be emotionally unstable. . . . Those scoring low tend to be well-balanced emotionally. 

(2) B2-S. A measure of self-sufficiency. Persons scoring high on this scale prefer to 
be alone, rarely ask for sympathy and encouragement, and tend to ignore the advice of 
others. Those scoring low dislike solitude and often seek advice and encouragement. 

(8) B3-I. A measure of introversion-extroversion. Persons scoring high on this scale 
tend to be introverted; that is, they are imaginative and tend to live within them- 
selves. ... Those scoring low are extroverted; that is, they rarely worry, seldom suffer 
emotional upsets, and rarely substitute day-dreaming for action. 

(4) B4-D. A measure of dominance-submission. Persons scoring high on this seale 
tend to dominate others in face-to-face situations. Those scoring low tend to be sub- 
missive.® 
Norms have been compiled for male and female high school students, college 

students and adults, with which the scores of examinees may be compared. 
The Bernreuter Test has been criticized because of the fact that it shows a 
positive correlation between introversion and neurosis, which may be an arti- 
fact due to the use of some identical items in the two scales BI-N and B3-I. 
A test which could have been used in place of the Bernreuter would have been 
the Guilford-Martin 8-T-R-D-C test, but the Bernreuter test was adopted 
because it is the most widely used test and therefore affords the best basis for 
comparison. 


TABLE I 


Bernrewey Personality Inventory 


: i Rho- , 
Averngo Meding S.D. Correlation 
P.R. P.R. ; 
with Age 

B1-N 32.88% 28.33 % 24.19 — .04 
B2-8 65.89% 72.50% 21.99 — .08 
B3-I 28.78% 26.00% 20.93 — .02 
B4-D 58.83% 62.50% 22.26 — 02 


In interpreting the above table, the average adult male would score 50 per 
cent. The table indicates that the South Carolina political leaders are far less 
neurotic than the average male adult, far less introverted, more self-sufficient, 
and slightly more dominant. Indeed, the political leaders seem to be better 
adjusted to life and more stable than the average male voter. The results 


€ Robert G. Bernreuter, Mantal for the Personality Inventory (Stanford University, 
1935), p. 1. 
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would seem to throw serious doubt on the theory sometimes advanced by 
psychoanalysts that politicians go into politics because of feelings of insuffi- 
ciency or an inferiority complex. The politician is no dreamer; apparently he is 
a realist who enjoys meeting people and going on parties. 
The traits measured by the Guilford-Martin Inventory of Factors G-A-M-I-N 

are: 

(1) G. General pressure for overt activity. 

(2) A. Ascendency in social situations as opposed to submissiveness. 

(3) M. Masculinity of attitudes and interests as opposed to femininity. 


(4) I. Lack of inferiority feelings; self-confidence. 
(5) N. Lack of nervous tenseness and irritability.’ 


TABLE II 
Guilford-Martin Inventory of Factors G-A-M-I-N 








Rho- 

Average Median S.D. Coefficient 

P.R. P.R. with Age 
G 54% 59% 25.68 — .380 
A 67.17% 72% 21.61 — .380 
M 69.72% 67% 19.09 185 
I 76.83% 83% 23.15 .06 
N 60.19% 61.67% 26.50 AL 


As Table II shows, the politicians tested were only slightly more energetic 
than the average male population, but they were much higher than average in 
respect to ascendancy in social] situations, masculinity and lack of nervous 
tenseness and irritability. The political leaders. were highest in lack of in- 
feriority feelings. Only 23.17 per cent of the total adult male population ranks 
higher in lack of inferiority feelings than the average South Carolina political 
leader tested. The findings on lack of inferiority feelings also agree with B2-S 
on the Bernreuter Personality Inventory. 

The Edwards Unlabelled Fascist Attitudes Test is based on a similar test, 
composed by Stagner, which arrived at the conclusion that while subjects may 
reject any statements labelled “fascist,” they may accept the same statements 
if they are not so labelled.’ Stagner’s pioneer work in the field measures such 
phases of fascism as militarism, nationalism, anti-radicalism, contempt for the 
lower classes and opposition to labor unions.” Edwards’ purpose was to include 
attitudes toward birth control, education, status of women, status toward 


1 Manual of Directions and Norms for the Guilford-Martin Inventory of Factors 
G-A-M-I-N, p. 1. Í l 

8 Allen L. Edwards, “Unlabelled Fascist Attitudes,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, Vol. 36, p. 572 (1941). The Edwards Test was standardized on only 91 college 
students at the University of Akron in 1940, and may be a little hyper-sensitive. Its relia- 
bility has sometimes been questioned. ®© ` 

9 Ibid., p. 575. 
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religion, etc., for these phases can be a more delicate and less recognizable test 
of a fascist tendency. 

The lowest possible score obtainable on the Edwards Test is 20; the highest 
possible score is 100. In order to be sure of the meaning of the Edwards Test 
in South Carolina a control group composed of 28 adult members of a service 
club in South Carolina was used to provide a comparison with the legislators. 
This contro] group consisted of persons of varying ages. 


TABLE III 
Edwards Unlabelled Fascist Altitudes Test 

















ome i Rho-Age 
Midpoint Average Median S.D. Sad Bate 
Legislators 58.72 55.33 11.96 -838 
Control Group 59.33 57.00 10.98 
Rho Rho Rho 
County Sales H. S. Graduates Urban Percentage 
and Score and Score and Score 
Legislators — 31 — .42 ~- 88 


It can be seen from Table III that the South Carolina political leaders 
averaged below the control group in fascist tendencies. (The political leaders 
also averaged from 1.3 points to 6.6 points, according to age, below the average 
made by the students who took the tests under Edwards.) In addition, this 
table shows that fascist tendencies increase with age but are inversely propor- 
tional to county sales, high school education and urban percentage of the 
voters who elect the South Carolina political leaders. 

The Lentz C-R Opinionaire, Which tests conservatism-radicalism, is based 


TABLE IV 


Lentz C-R. Opinionaire 


Conservatism ; 

Av. Median S.D. Pe es 

P.R. P.R. ge 
S.C. Legislators 64.78% 67.50% 26.58 Al 
Control Group #1 60.00% 68.50% 21.74 
Control Group #2 54.26% 59.50% 20.37 

Rho ` Rho Rho 
with Sales Education Urbanity 

S.C. Legislators — 45 — .03 — .13 


10 Tbid., p. 576. 
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on the assumption that the conservatism-radicalism difference among persons 
is dependent upon the degree of their opposition or favor toward change." 

Although the South Carolina political leaders are among the top 36.22 per 
cent of the most conservative male adults in the United States, they average 
only slightly more conservative than the two South Carolina control groups. 
As indicated in the table, conservatism increases heavily with age and de- 
creases quickly when legislators are from counties with high retail sales, which 
is an index of prosperity. The effects of education and urbanity of the elec- 
torate upon the political ideas of their representatives are too small to be 
statistically significant. 

In conclusion, the Bernreuter Inventory given to eighteen of 170 South 
Carolina legislators indicated that the political leaders were decidedly less 
neurotic than the general male population; that they were more self-sufficient; 
that they were decidedly more extroverted; but that they were only slightly 
more dominant. The Guilford-Martin Inventory of Factors G-A-M-I-N indi- 
cated that South Carolina political leaders have, to an insignificant degree, 
more general pressure for overt activity than the average person; that they are 
decidedly more masculine than the general male population; that they are, to 
a large degree, more self-confident than the average person and have fewer 
feelings of inferiority; and that they are less irritable and tense than the average 
person. The South Carolina leaders, according to the Edwards Unlabelled 
Fascist Attitude Test, are less fascist than those treated by Edwards. The 
acceptance of fascist ideas by the leaders decreases with the prosperity, educa- 
tion and urbanity of the county which they represent. The C-R Opinionaire 
indicates that South Carolina political leaders are, to a significant degree, more 
conservative than the general college population, but not much more conserva- 
tive than the samples of South Carolina population used as control groups. 
The counties in South Carolina with the largest retail sales send more liberal 
political leaders to the state capitol than coumties with low retail sales. 

In conclusion, it must be stressed that the results reported are highly tenta- 
tive and should be used with extreme caution. The sample of eighteen political 
leaders is too small to be conclusive for the country as a whole, The eighteen 
leaders came from only one state, and personality traits might differ in other 
areas. It is to be hoped, consequently, that political scientists using similar 
techniques in other parts of the country may be able to add information which 
either corroborates or refutes the results obtained in South Carolina. 


11 Theodore F. Lentz and Colleagues, Manual for C. R. Opinionaire (St. Louis, 1985), 
p. 1. 


THE STUDY OF POLITICAL LEADERSHIP 


as LESTER G. SELIGMAN 
University of Chicago 


It is a lesser question for the partisans of democracy to find means of governing 
the people than to get the people to choose the men most capable of governing. 
ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE, in a letter to John Stuart Mill. 


Politics by leadership is one of the distinguishing features of the twentieth 
century. If the eighteenth century enunciated popular sovereignty and direct 
democracy as a major theme in democratic thought and the nineteenth century 
was concerned with the challenge of stratification and group conflict, then 
twentieth century trends have made us sensitive to the role of leadership. 
The search for the values of security and equality have led to changes in the 
character of politics. If one were to delineate this newer pattern of a politics 
by leadership, it would include the following: (1) the shift in the center of 
conflict resolution and initiative from parliamentary bodies and economic 
institutions to executive leadership;! (2) the proliferation of the immediate 
office of the chief executive from its cabinet-restricted status to a collectivity 
of co-adjuting instrumentalities; (8) the tendency toward increased centraliza- 
tion of political parties, with the subordination of the victorious parties as 
instruments for the chief executive; (4) the calculated manipulation of ir- 
rationalities by political leadership through the vast power-potential of mass 
communications; (5) the displacement of the amateur by the professional poli- 
tician and civil servant; (6) the growth of bureaucracy as a source and tech- 
nique of executive power but also as a fulcrum which all contestants for power 
attempt to employ; (7) the growth of interest groups in size, number and 
influence, with the tendency toward bureaucratization of their internal struc- 
ture; (8) the changing role of the public that finds its effective voice in a direct 
and an interactive relation with the chief executive, 

What are the social sources of this new pattern of politics? The centralizing 
tendencies? of the modern democratic state need no elaborate recapitulation. 
The pressing needs arising from economic instability, war, technological change 
and urbanization have caused new tasks and functions to be entrusted to 
executive leadership.? The new commitments to a sustained full employment 


1 Otto Kirchheimer, “Changes in the Structure of Political Compromise,” Studies in 
Philosophy and Social Science, Vol. 9, pp. 264-89 (1941). 

2 On the leadership political trends, see Herman Finer, The Future of Government 
(London, 1946), Ch. 1; Ernest Barker, Reflections on Government (London, 1942), pp. 
123 ff.; W. Ivor Jennings, Cabinet Government (London, 1942); Max Weber, ‘‘Politics as a 
Vocation” in H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills (eds.), From Max Weber: Essays in Soci- 
ology (New York, 1946), pp. 77-128; E. Pendleton Herring, Presidential Leadership (New 
York, 1940); Carl J. Friedrich, Constitutional Government and Democracy (New York, 
1946), Ch. 18. 

3 For the growing literature om “constitutional dictatorship,” see Frederick M. Wat- 
kins’ essay, “The Problem of Constitutional Dictatorship,” in C. J. Friedrich and Edward 
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policy and national defense augment these tendencies by calling for increased 
direction and decision by government, while underlying all of the tendencies 
toward increased executive direction there lies the basic technical factor that 
in the large state, characterized by universal suffrage, political action pre- 
supposes large organization that tends to thrust initiative to the top.‘ 

What bears more iteration is the record of failures of leadership as part of 
the history of our times. The failure to recognize the importance of concentra- 
tion of responsibility is a principal factor in the defeats of the Weimar Republic, 
Republican Spain, Austrian Social Democracy, the French Front Populaire, 
America in the 1920’s and 1930’s, and England during its Baldwin and Cham- 
berlain regimes.» Although these failures of leadership arose in part from 
constitutional limitations and political practices,® including the restraint im- 
posed by political traditions, the inadequacies in the caliber of prevailing 
leadership must be reckoned with. Nor were the failures in leadership confined 
to organs of the state alone. They also involved such voluntary associations 
and functional groups as labor, business and church organizations; for democ- 
racy rests upon a plurality of capable leadership rather than upon the selection 
of the single leader. The question may thus be seriously raised as to whether 
the democracies have been defective by 1m peog the free and continuous rise 
of adequate leadership.” 

However, if the periods of defeat sievailed when crises and men were not 
congruent, there has also been another source of politics by leadership in the 
trend of political personalism of dynamic leaders—the two Roosevelts, Wilson, 
Lloyd George, Clemenceau, Churchill, Poincaré—who have expanded the 
meaning of executive leadership. By their acts and ideas, these decisive leaders 
carved new sources and methods of power which have proved indispensable 
for democratic survival. Each, paradoxically, while resisting institutional re- 


straints contributed to the further institutionalization of executive leadership. 
® 





S. Mason (eds.), Public Policy (Cambridge, 1940), pp. 324-79; Lindsay Rogers, Crisis 
Government (New York, 1934); Clinton L. Rossiter, Constitutional Dictatorship (Princeton, 
1948). 

4 Studies of large-scale organizations indicate that formal centralization may in fact 
result in the devolution of authority to elements that are away from the center; thus for- 
mal centralization may well result in decentralization in terms of effective influence. This 
decentralization to other elements of leadership in the structure does not do violence to a 
conception of politics by leadership, but is quite consistent with it. 

5 On England, see Hamilton Fyfe, “Democracy and Leadership,” Nineteenth Century 
and After, Vol. 129, pp. 465-76 (May, 1941); on France during the Popular Front regime, 
see Lindsay Rogers, “Personal Power and Popular Government,” Southern Review, Vol. 3, 
pp. 225-42 (1937-88). 

8 See Arnold Brecht, “Constitutions and Leadership,” Social Research, Vol. 1, pp. 265- 
86 (May, 1934). F. A. Hermens stresses the role of P. R. as a majo or deterrent to leadershis 
in Democracy or Anarchy (Notre Dame, 1941). 

7 On this general theme see the stimulating essay by Albert Salomon, ‘Leadership and 
Democracy,” in Max Ascoli and Fritz Lehmann (eds.),* Political and Economic Democracy 
(New York, 1937), pp. 243-54. 
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Today, with more “built-in” provisions for executive leadership, we have 
possibly become less dependent upon the dynamic individual figure.® 

In the larger sphere of social relations, the laying bare of the stresses of 
urbanization, economic insecurity, large-scale organization and the decline of 
community has tended to confirm the Hobbesian diagnosis that under certain 
conditions widespread insecurity seeks resolution in submission to leadership.® 
The bureaucratization process in both the occupational and the non-occu- 
pational aspects of living is consonant with impersonality in social relations, 
creating a vacuum that may be filled by the “solicitude” of a “sincere” leader. 
As control becomes concentrated at the apex of the pyramid in the large-scale 
organization, the participant citizen tends to become a dissipated entity. Many 
observers, searching for the strategic factor to rekindle participation and 
involvement, have contended that it lies within the discovery and training of 
. a liberating, democratié leadership. Attesting to this is the growing literature 
in education, industrial management, voluntary associations and public 
administration, which is devoted to the study of the recruitment and training 
of such leadership. 

Such are the roots of the new concern with political leadership in democracy. 
One of the tasks that confronts us is defining the concept of democratic leader- 
ship. The empirical face of the new politics requires new democratic self- 
assessments in terms of its value consequences and implications. It is patent 
that democratic leadership must not mean the surrender of any of the values 
of free expression, public sharing in policy, the consideration of men as men and 
not things, and the procedural processes of discussion and compromise. Yet the 
pattern of politics associated with leadership and centralization which brings 
indispensable democratic virtues of more widespread social welfare and 
equalization of opportunity. cannot but challenge other democratic values. 

We might therefore suggest that the concept of leadership for democracy 
should include in its formulationean attempt to answer the following questions: 
How can a democracy set up leaders, from whom it desires direction, without 
paying submission as its price? Can democracy furnish, leadership that will 
provide for change with responsibility and for power that is scrupulously used? 
There are also sub-problems of leadership for democracy: Can democracy pro- 
vide for the orderly continuity and succession of leadership? Is the recruitment. 
of leadership representative and not restricted? Does the path of ascent enhance 


8 We may note the resurgence of demands for ‘“‘cabinet government” in America as an 
expression of this desire to institutionalize executive leadership. (Institutionalization may 
result in generating the ‘“‘myth” of the leader although the capacities of the man are not 
in accord with the myth.) 

® Karl Mannheim, Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction (London, 1940); Erich 
Fromm, Escape from Freedom (New York, 1941). 

ae See the interesting study by Robert K. Merton, Mass Persuasion (New York, 1947). 
On bureaucratization and leadership generally, see Robert Michels, Political Parties: 
A Sociological Study of the Oligarchical Tendencies of Modern Democracy (Eden and Cedar 
Paul trans.; Glencoe, 1949), together with thè writings of Gaetano Mosca and Max 
Weber. : 
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or weaken the capacity of potential leaders to cope with the problematic 
situation confronting leadership today?" Does the institutionalization of the 
executive tend to screen leaders from accurate perception of public needs?” 
These are problems of institutional adjustment but also problems for demo- 
cratic values. Democratic thought has not yet-adequately wrestled with the 
problems of the implications of leadership.¥ Motivated perhaps by its opposi- 
tion to authority," it has regrettably left to the proponents of authoritarian and 
aristocratic-conservative politics the elaboration of a political theory of leader- 
ship. Yet leadership concern is but the new aspect of the age-old problem of 
representation in politics, a question that has always been a root one for demo- 
cratic theory. 

These remarks are but introductory to the consideration of the status of 
political leadership study today. If the subject is indeed of considerable im- 
portance, what is being done towards its exploration? 


I. RECENT STUDIES OF LEADERSHIP 


A. Leadership as a Social Status-Position. The study of leadership is some- 
times focussed upon the conception of leadership asa status index and position.” 


1 A question asked by Brooks Adams in The Law of Civilization and Decay (New York, 
1948). 

12 The writer is engaged in preliminary research on the men of the “inner circle” of 
presidential leadership, in which this question, among others, is explored. 

18 Joseph A. Schumpeter addresses himself to this question of reformulation of the con- 
ception of democratic politics in Capitalism, Socialism, and Democracy (2d ed.; New York, 
1947), Chs. 21-23. Schumpeter stretches his “theory of competitive leadership” too far in 
relegating the public to a mass-passivity status, and he does not go far enough in consider- 
ing extra-governmental group factors in politics. 

14 Locke’s chapter “Of Prerogative” in his Second Treatise of Civil Government showed 
appreciation of the necessity of executive leadership in the democratic state. 

16 See Carl Schmitt, Staat, Bewegung, Volk (H&mburg, 1935); Ernst Rudolf Huber, 
Verfassung (Hamburg, 1987), pp. 90 ff; René de Visme Williamson, ‘The Fascist Concept 
of Representation,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 3, pp. 29-41 (Feb., 1941); Emile Faguet, The 
Cult of Incompetence (Beatrice Barstow trans., New York, 1911), among others. 

16 Illustrative are the following: Harold J. Laski, “The Personnel of the English Cabi- 
net, 1801-1924,” American Political Science Review, Vol, 22, pp. 12-81 (Feb., 1928); John 
G. Heinberg, “The Personnel Structure of French Cabinets,” American Political Science 
Review, Vol. 38, pp. 267-78 (April, 1939); Pitirim A. Sorokin, “Leaders of Labor and Radi- 
cal Movements in the United States and Foreign Countries,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, Vol. 33, pp. 882-411 (Nov., 1927); (for a summary of many such studies, Pitirim A. 
Sorokin, Social Mobility [New York, 1927]); John Brown Mason, “Lawyers in the 71st to 
75th Congress,” Rocky Mountain Law Review, Vol. 10, pp. 48-52 (Dec., 1937); Madge M. 
McKinney, “The Personnel of the Seventy-seventh Congress,” American Political Science 
Review, Vol. 36, pp. 67-75 (Feb., 1942); J. F, S. Ross, Parliamentary Representation (Lon- 
don, 1948); Marion Brockway, A Study of the Geographical, Occupational, and Political 
Characteristics of Congressmen (M.A. thesis, University of Kansas, 19384); Frank P. 
Bourgin, Personnel of the American Senate (M.A. thesis, Claremont College, 1933). Con- 
sult especially Bruce Lannes Smith, Harold D. Lasswell, and Ralph D. Casey, Propa- 
ganda, Communication and Public Ophion (Princeton, 1946), for references to many 
studies on the social recruitment of political leadership. 
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Such studies attempt to answer the following types of questions: Whom is the 
social and political structure elevating to eminence? From what strata of so- 
ciety are leaders recruited? What occupational skills do they possess? What are 
the channels of their ascent to power? Generally, the broad significance of such 
studies is their attempt to answer to what extent there is circulation and 
representativeness in the composition of political leadership. All too fre- 
quently, however, this type of research results in little else than statistical 
tabulation of collectivities of leaders. It fails to answer completely why par- 
ticular individuals rose to the top. From this standpoint, such collectivity 
studies would be enriched by including more intensive case studies of one or 
more representatives of the sample. Moreover, the negative implications of 
such studies are sometimes more significant than the positive reports. Thus 
one question that ought always to be asked is to what extent there are blocks, 
and what is the nature of the blocks, to the free recruitment of leadership in 
our society. How do changes in leadership recruitment occur as related to 
(1) political changes (such as the direct election of Senators); (2) economic 
changes (such as inflation-depression periods); (3) war, etc. We are indeed in 
need of systematic and historical trend studies of ascent and recruitment 
aspects of politics as a career line, which arrive at generalizations in answer 
to the questions posed above. 

B. Leadership in Types of Social Structures. Owing principally to the nae 
lating work of the late Kurt Lewin, there has been much interest and research 
in the subject of small primary-group leadership. Lewin and his students 
conducted several ingenious experiments involving the change of leadership in 
small groups, and obtained results which pointed out the decisive role of leader- 
ship in the formation and maintenance of group morale.’ The experiment 
conducted with three “atmospheres” (democratic, authoritarian and laissez- 
faire) attempted to prove that democratic leadership is the most constructive 
and creative type of leadership,® although it did not prove that democratic 
leadership is best under all situations. This experiment does not justify leaping 
from a small, relatively simple situation in order to argue its homologies with 
the larger, more complex political milieu.!® The democratic atmosphere of an 


17 See Ronald Lippit, “Field Theory and Experiment in Social Psychology: Autocratic 
and Democratic Atmospheres,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 45, pp. 26-49 (July, 
1939); and also Alex Bavelas and Kurt Lewin, “Training in Democratic Leadership,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 37, pp. 115-19 (Jan., 1942). For other 
studies in small group leadership, see Paul Pigors, Leadership or Domination (Boston, 
1935); Thomas N. Whitehead, Leadership in a Free Society (Cambridge, 1936); Fritz 
Redl, “Group Emotion and Leadership,” Psychiatry, Vol. 5, pp. 578-96 (Nov., 1942); 
Ferenc Merei, “Group Leadership and Institutionalization,” Human Relations, Vol. 2, 
pp. 23-40 (no. 4, 1949). 

18 Lippit, loc. cit. 

19 Lewin never committed this error. See “The Special Case of Germany,” in his post- 
humous Resolving Social Conflicts (New York, 1948) and note its kinship to Mary P. 
Follett’s emphasis upon primary groups as the bage of a dynamic citizenry. (Her collected 
papers appear as Dynamic Administration [New York, 1942].) See also Alexander Dunlop 
Lindsay’s The Essentials of Democracy (Philadelphia, 1929). 
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experimental group is not the microcosm of a democratic society. Political life 
occurs for the most part in large, institutional types of organizations, in which 
contacts are secondary and of which rules and forms are more characteristic 
than they are of face-to-face groups. Moreover, leadership in politics is associ- 
ated with emergent features of leadership to a greater extent than would be 
true in an experimentally-imposed one. Political leadership is likewise associ- 
ated with office-holding, which provides an increment of legal power to the 
office-occupant, and which in turn contributes to leadership acceptance. 

However, the study of leadership in small groups does have several potential 
uses for the study of politics. Among them are the following: (1) In under- 
standing the internal workings of large political parties, we would profit from 
the study of informal group leadership. (2) In studying the use of mass com- 
munications by political leaders, we could learn much from the function of 
small-group leaders as transmission belts or resistances in the communication 
process. (8) In the study of chief executives in their inner circles, ‘kitchen 
cabinets,” etc., we would again find application for this type of study. (4) 
Much work remains to be done on small-group leadership in public administra- 
tion agencies, in interest groups, etc. And there are doubtlessly many more 
possible applications of the facts governing small-group leadership to the 
study of political relations.?° 

C. Leadership as Organizational Function and Institutional Position. In 
recent years there has been a burgeoning of the literature on leadership in 
formal industrial organizations." Owing largely to the work of Elton Mayo 
and the group whose center is the Harvard Business School, there has appeared 
a series of studies addressed to the problem of the malaise of morale in such 
organizations.” These excellent studies have laid bare the informal structure 
that underlies any formal organization. The studies have indicated that the 
problems of morale, coordination and efficiency in large-scale organizations 
have been erroneously conceived to be thése of technical arrangements. In 


2° Political scientists, in developing our comparatively rich literature on urban political 
machines, long ago recognized the influence of primary contact relationships. See, for 
example, Sonya Forthal, Cogwheels of Democracy (New York, 1946); J. T. Salter, Boss 
Rule (New York, 1935); Roy V. Peel, The Political Clubs of New York City (New York, 
1936). 

21 The literature of this group is abundant and is largely summarized in Elton Mayo, 
The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization (Boston, 1945). The most significant work 
for a theoretical treatment of leadership is Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Execu- 
tive (Cambridge, 1946). 

2 Political scientists should find much of relevance to their interests when the study of 
personal ascendancy in economic development, viz., business entrepreneurship, is ad- 
vanced. See the following three papers, which were presented at the annual meeting of the 
Economic History Association, 1946, and which may be found in Supplement VI of the 
Journal of Economic History, entitled The Tasks of Economic History (1946): Arthur H. 
Cole, “An Approach to the Study of Entrepreneurship,” pp. 1215; Robert A. East, “The 
Business Entrepreneur in a Changing Golonial Economy, 1763-1795,” pp. 16-27; Chester 
McArthur Destler, “Entrepreneurial Leadership anfong the ‘Robber Barons’: A Trial 
Balance,” pp. 28-49. 
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the task of integrating the web of informal relationship to the goals of the 
association, lies the crucial problem. And toward the solution of this problem, 
leadership plays a vital role. Leadership, to use Chester I. Barnard’s phrase, is 
the ‘strategic factor” in establishing the kind of communication which resolves 
the tensions arising from the task of coordination. Much of the writing of this 
school is, therefore, devoted to the problem of the selection and training of 
able administrative leadership that will effectively organize cooperation. 

As outstanding as has been the research by this school, its relevance to the 
study of political leadership is subject to some limitations. The first lies in the 
fact that politics occurs within a consensual framework of more conflicting 
purposes than the dominant purposes that characterize industrial organiza- 
tions. Second, it is not the primary function of the political leader to administer 
conflicts or devise structural devices for their mitigation (although this is one 
of his available methods). Third, the analysis offered by this group ignores the 
factor of power. The term communication is used positively as the lubricant of 
coordination, so as to suggest that upon effective communication solely hinges 
proper coordination. That the hierarchical structure in industria] organization 
may represent power and value divisions between those who have more and 
those who have less, is virtually ignored. Contrast the type of analysis of execu- 
tive function in the writings of this group with the analysis of leadership as 
organizational power in political machines in Harold F. Gosnell’s Machine 
Politics. Fourth, the explicit goal of administered social harmony generates a 
somewhat anti-political bias. Fifth, since a large area of political relations is 
concerned with competition and conflict between hierarchies, the analysis 
of a formal organization cannot adequately explain such relations. It is true, 
of course, that leadership. relationships within formal organizations have 
much to do with their external political behavior; that is to say, other factors 
than political ones must bear analysis for explanations of this external be- 
havior, ° 

D. Leadership as a Personality Type. The attempt to elucidate political be- 
havior by personality types dates back to the work of Ernst Kretschmer” 
and Edward Spranger.” The individual most influential in recent times in 
formulating such a typology in terms of the newer dynamic psychology is 
. Harold D. Lasswell. In his Psychopathology and Politics he employed psycho- 
analytic insights to lay down the basic premise that political motivations had 
their roots in subconscious sources framed during the early periods of human 


23 See the penetrating treatment by Chester I. Barnard, The Dilemmas of Leadership in 
‘the Democratic Process (Princeton, 1939). One is tempted to ask whether these dilemmas are 
“abnormal” or whether they are not virtues of democracy. 

4 Physique and Character (W. J. H. Sprott trans., from the 2d rev. ed.; New York, 
1931). 

2 Lebensformen (Halle, 1924). 

28 (Chicago, 1930). One of the significant virtues of Lasswell’s work is that he has con- 
sistently viewed the leadership phenomenon in tgrms of its power and policy implications 
and in terms of a broad context of an empirical political theory. 
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development. From this developed the basic formulation that the “political 
personality” displaced private motives onto public objects and rationalized 
them in terms of the public good. 

More recently, Lasswell has gone beyond his earlier formulations by using 
the recently advanced concept of “character structure” as the basis for a 
typology of political functional types, such as the agitator, theorist, bureau- 
crat, etc. The concept of political type is defined’ as embracing individuals who 
are “power seekers, searching out the power institutions of the society into 
which they are born and devoting themselves to the capture and use of govern- 
ment.’’2? The political type is thus a “developmental type who passes through 
a, distinctive career line in which power opportunities of each situation are 
selected in preference to other opportunities.” The character-type delineation 
would stress that leadership is both a function of a structural personality type, 
and in dynamic interaction with larger social situations that select individuals 
of particular types for leadership. 

The question has been asked, however, whether the concept of character 
types adequately permits us to assess not only developmental factors but 
situational factors as well. There is a tendency on the part of some students 
employing this approach to make “character structure” an all-inclusive “sack” 
in terms of which all behavior of political figures is explained, disregarding the 
influence of the immediate situations and institutional factors as determinants. 

The concept of character structure is a notable advance since it attempts to 
catch social determinants in behavior. With this tool, much work remains to 
be done. Those who anticipate the complete synthesis of psychological and 
social factors in political behavior must await developments in social psy- 
chological research. A good full-length treatment of particular political leaders 
that will attempt to cast psychological factors in their social contextual mold 
is needed. In the meantime, those employing character structure concepts are 
doing some of the most vibrant and stimulating work in the analysis of political 
leadership.?® 

E. Political Biography. In America political biography never achieved the 
vogue characteristic in other countries. However, there has of late been a 
renaissance in such writing after a long decline. The late nineteenth century 
gave us the “conservationist” biographies, such as Nicolay and Hay’s Abraham 
Linco'n. The twentieth presented us with Albert J. Beveridge’s The Life of 
John Marshall, a somewhat unbalanced study that was nevertheless a stride 
toward analysis beyond mere recording. Henry F. Pringle’s Theodore Roosevell 
must rank high because its author attempted to discover a meaningful pattern 
in a most complex political figure, although it suffers from Pringle’s limited 
data and sardonic dislike of his subject. Compare Pringle’s study, however, 

27 Power and Personality (New York, 1948), p. 20. 
28 Tbid., p. 21. 7 


20 See the forthcoming volume by my ia David Riesman, on the theme of 
politics and character structure in America, 
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with Claude Bowers’ study of the challenging figure of Albert Beveridge, 
wherein the author meanders gracefully with no apparent attempt at interpre- 
tation and analysis. In more recent days we have had some examples that 
elevated the quality of this craft. Harry Barnard’s study of John Altgeld was 
more than historical revelation in its keen, detached grasp of the man and 
his political context. C. Vann Woodward has drawn an excellent delineation of 
both the man and his setting in his biography of the Populist demagogue, Tom 
Watson. The work of Allan Nevins and Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., has likewise 
represented advances. Dixon Wecter’s The Hero in America, a series of essays, 
caught the key factor of the representational character of leadership and gave 
adequate attention to the function of public acceptance. 

In general, political biography abounds in rich insights but suffers fi om its 
lack of criteria and conceptualization. Either no questions are asked or there 
is confusion as to the types of questions which a full-length treatment of the 
political leader might answer. It is somewhat paradoxical that, despite the 
marked stress given in American historiography to the role of the political 
personality, the analytical literature in political biography is as sparse as it is. 
One consequently awaits the application of theoretical insights of social science 
to the study of political biography. (It is encouraging to note that some 
historians, notably Roy Nichols, T. Cochran and Walter Johnson, are pro- 
claiming the necessity for a more adequately delineated history of politics.) 


TI. THE MEANING OF LEADERSHIP—TRAITS OR REPRESENTATION? 


The preoccupation with the “essence” of leadership has long beset the con- 
ception of leadership. It may be, as Professor Carl J. Friedrich has indicated, 
a reflection of democratic thinking that we have become disenchanted with a 
conception of leadership posited upon the existence of a peculiar substance 
possessed only by some. In the literature alluded to in the previous pages, the 
conception of leadership as relational, that is, dependent upon acceptance 
within particular contexts, is universally acknowledged. Thus the long search 
for leadership traits bas apparently come to the trough of its promise, where 
it may well rest for some time.*® R, M. Stogdill concludes, after his long and 
exhaustive analysis of the experimental literature, that “leadership is not a mat- 
` ter of passive status, or of the mere possession of some combination of traits. 
It appears rather to be a working relationship among members of a group, 
in which the leader acquires status through active participation and demon- 
stration of his capacity for carrying cooperative tasks through to completion.’’*! 
With regard to traits, he adds, “Significant aspects of this capacity for organiz- 
ing and expediting cooperative effort appear to be intelligence, alertness to 


30 The relational concept of leadership was elaborated some time ago by sociologists, 
notably Max Weber, Robert Michels, Georg Simmel and C. H. Cooley. See Irving Knicker- 
bocker, “Leadership: A Conception and Some Implications,” Journal of Social Issues, 
Vol. 4, pp. 28-40 (Summer, 1948). 

31 Ralph M. Stogdill, “Personal Factors Associated with Leadership: A Survey of the 
Literature,” Journal of Psychology, Vol. 25, p. 66 (Jan., 1948). 
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the needs and motives of others, and insight into situations, further reinforced 
by such habits as responsibility, initiative, persistence, and self-confidence.” 
It is noteworthy that the lists of traits that are distilled from the literature 
usually result in some tautologies, since they refer to conduct by the leader in 
a particular situation. Traits are not to be ignored nor dismissed, but recent 
literature has refined our perception of the functional interdependence of 
leadership traits and situational factors. 

The characteristic of active participation as a leadership trait calls for 
comment. Active participation follows from the conventional conceptions of 
leadership as “dynamic.” This overt dynamic quality may be a presumption 
about leadership not applicable in all instances. Thus it is conceivable that 
leadership may be exercised without the leader’s awareness or conscious striving 
to be a leader. For situations of this type the concept of a ‘central person” 
might be useful. The term might well be used to describe a person who repre- 
sents a new trend in conduct or ideas without being conscious of leading or 
directing, a person who even is subject to imitation without attempting to 
influence. 

More recent literature has stressed two central factors in the analysis of 
leadership. First, emphasis has been placed on the hypothesis that leadership 
is a function of acceptance by followers. A leader is not a leader unless he is 
accepted by followers; leadership is a representational role. Over a generation 
ago, Charles Horton Cooley expressed this point in the following manner: 
“AI leadership takes place through the communication of ideas to the minds 
of others, and unless the ideas are so presented as to be congenial to those 
other minds, they will evidently be rejected.” 

Secondly, the point has been stressed that who is chosen as a leader ts related 
to the tensions and values of a particular situation. This point has been made 
repeatedly in the literature, but perhaps most cogently in the experimental 
work of Helen Hall Jennings. Employing the sociometric methods of J. L. 
Moreno, she arrived at the following conclusion: “Both leadership and isolation 
appear as phenomena which arise out of the individual differences in inter- 
personal capacity for participation and as phenomena which are indigenous 
to the specific social milieu in which they are produced. Individuals who in 
this community appear as leaders may or may not be found to be leaders in 


2 The term is used by Redl, loc. cit. 

3 Human Nature and the Social Order (New York, 1902), p. 294. Chester I. Barnard, 
in addition to his contributions in other works cited, carefully analyzes this relational as- 
pect of leadership in his chapter on “The Nature of Leadership,” in Organization and Man- 
agement (Cambridge, 1948). 

% See her Leadership and Isolation (New York, 1943) and her “Leadership--A Dy- 
namic Re-definition,” Journal of Educational Sociology, Vol. 17, pp. 481-83 (Mar., 1944). 
For an interesting application of these methods to discover “political leadership,” see the 
note by Charles P. Loomis, Douglas Ensminger and Jane Wodlley, ‘Neighborhoods and 
Communities in County Planning,” Ryral Sociology, Vol. 6, pp. 339-41 (Dec., 1941); also 
Albert J. Murphy, “A Study of the Leadership Proctss,”’ Amean Sociological Review, 
Vol. 6, pp. 674-87 (Oct., 1941). 
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another community of which they later become a part; likewise, individuals 
who in this community appear as isolates may or may not be found in another 
community later to remain isolated.” The same point was made in the 
conclusion of the experimental work performed in selecting leaders for OSS 
during the war by Dr. H. A. Murray and his associates.% 

In sum, the recent literature on leadership has given us a synthetic view of 
both traits and functional relationship to group and situation. The more organic 
view of leadership should permit a convergence of points of view that should 
make leadership no less complex, but clearer in its basic conception. 


III. SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE AGENDA 


A paper that attempts a survey of the literature must consider the various 
approaches to the study of leadership. It is apparent that present methods are 
widely varied. In the consideration of each approach, suggestions were offered 
as to potential lines of inquiry. In the present stage of development of the 
social sciences we cannot suggest one single approach as the method, and we 
must necessarily lean upon a fruitful eclecticism. But perhaps we can help 
solve the problem of approach by delimiting a frame of reference within which 
the study of political leadership may be pursued. 

As political scientists, we are concerned with the conflict, power and policy im- 
plications of leadership. Our present literature is largely concerned with under- 
standing leadership within types of social structure and in terms of defining political 
roles. It thus focusses largely upon leader-led relationships within the confines of 
group structures. For political scientists this is but one aspect of the study of lead- 
ership, to wit, its representative and technique dimensions within groups. We are 
not interested exclusively in these relationships, nor in the phenomenon of leadership 
per se. We are instead concerned with a politics by leadership, that is, a conception 
of politics that finds power factors in society best approachable through the under- 
standing of leader-led and leader-leader relations.3” 

A politics by leadership conception would concern itself with generalizations 
concerning four types of relations: (1) the relations of leaders to led within par- 
ticular political structures, (2) the relationship between leaders of political struc- 
tures, (8) the relationship between leaders of one structure and the followers of 
another, and (4) the relationship between leaders and the “‘unorganized” or non- 
affiliated. Within such a matrix the study of leadership may be actively pursued. 
For the formulation of such a conception it is necessary that we elaborate 


% Jennings, Leadership and Isolation, p. 204. See also Pigors, op. cit., p. 16. 
3% U. S. Office of Strategic Services, Assessment of Men; Selection of Personnel for the 
’ Office of Strategic Service (New York, 1948). 

37 Tt should be emphasized that such a conception of politics entails no value presup- 
positions as to the inferiority of the public. It is not elitism. On the contrary, such an ap- 
proach recognizes the vital and sustained role of the public in political direction. 

38 It may be somewhat paradoxical to our notions that political influence is directly 
correlated with the degree of organization of interests, but if the relatively isolated are 
identified with the “white collar” floating vote, their isolation makes them most influential 
politically. 
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concepts of (1) types of relationship between leaders and led, that is, a char- 
acterization of kinds of representative relationships we may find, (2) the 
classification of leaders by- functional types, and (3) types of relationships 
between leaders in the formation of public policy. The problem of develop- 
ing such categories as these is made difficult by the plurality of approaches 
which may be used. In other words, if we say that we are interested in types 
of relationship between leaders and led, shall we characterize the relation- 
ship in terms of the rank and file, in terms of the leader’s inner circle, or 
in terms of the hierarchy of sub-leaders among his following? It would ap- 
pear that the type of relationship would vary in each instance. In a similar 
vein, the classification of leaders by functional types can be made in terms of 
their skill function, their institutional position, the character of the group they 
lead, or the function they perform in the policy process. 

The approach which we would find most useful is the one that centers always 
on the power and policy context of leadership behavior. Thus leader-led re- 
lationships ought to be considered in terms of the distribution of power and 
influence between leader and led. Leadership types ought to be cast in terms 
of the role they play in influencing policy. From this standpoint, leadership 
might be characterized in terms of the scope of the leaders’ activities and 
in terms of the techniques they employ. 

One final question must be raised. If leadership research must see the 
leader in terms of his intra-group relationships as a basis for relating this to 
his inter-group relationships, to what extent should the power contestants be 
categorized as groups? For example, if one lumps together the full galaxy of 
pressure groups, lobbies and functional groups as “groups,” the differences in 
cohesiveness and articulation of structure are so great as to stretch the meaning 
of “group” beyond the limits of its elasticity. Leader-led relations do exist in 
these groups, but case studies are necessary to indicate what type of relation- 
ships exist within such groups as part and parcel of the study of leadership 
between these groups. 

We may sum up by stating that the areas for profitable leadership research 
may be denoted as (1) recruitment or developmental studies, i.e., studies con- 
cerned with social origins and career-lines of political leaders; (2) studies of the 
representative dimension of leadership—the character of acceptance by follow- 
ers; (3) studies of political leadership techniques; (4) specific case studies of 
leadership functions. in typologically expressed political situations. 

This paper has touched on some research questions and avenues for research. 
Its general purpose has been, in short, (1) to indicate the problems that make 
the study of political leadership of importance from both the. empirical and 
the value standpoint, (2) to point out the nature of some recent research on 
leadership and its relevance for political science, (3) to urge the importance of 
theoretical: formulations that will build a conception of,politics by leadership, 
within which particular problems for research would assume significance, and 
(4) to suggest some specific areas for research, 
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PUBLIC OPINION RESEARCH—AN OPPORTUNITY 
FOR POLITICAL PARTIES 


FREDERICK C. IRION 
; University of New Mexico 


The purpose of this paper is to describe how public opinion research can aid 
political parties in adopting sound policies and wise courses of action. In view 
of the crisis brought to a climax by events in Korea, the analysis is confined 
to how current public opinion research can be used immediately and to how 
public opinion methodology can be adapted now for more extensive practical 
application. In addition, since public opinion research throws into focus the 
critical problems facing political parties, certain of these problems are noted to 
show the limitations of publie opinion research as it can now be used. 

Before the 1948 polling difficulties, research in the form of questionnaires 
showed that politicians had a high regard for public opinion polls. Although 
apparently no comparable research has been conducted since then on their 
attitude toward polls, statements of individual politicians have shown that 
polls have dropped sharply in prestige. At present, public opinion research 
techniques are perhaps undervalued, as they were once overvalued. 

There is a primary misconception about polls which has been fostered in 
part by the pollsters themselves. Polls are not accurate to a percentage point 
or within an artificial “margin of error” under certain circumstances. The 
difficulties inherent in selecting a topic to be studied, choosing the universe 
of the sample, determining the make-up of the sample, preparing questions, 
pre-testing, interviewing, compiling results and presenting findings make it 
impossible to obtain the exactness of, say, a double-entry bookkeeping system. 
To this must be added the fact that we have inadequate psychological and 
sociological data to determine whether or not people, at least people as a 
whole, really have opinions such as the pollsters attempt to measure. 

Furthermore, however accurate they may be, public opinion polls and the 
other methods of public opinion research were never designed to establish 
betting odds for elections. Research in this field is much too important to be 
thought of as a way to aid gamblers, professional or otherwise, who want 
advance information about coming events. 

The correct position has been stated by Avery Leiserson as follows: “If we 
can agree that public policy decisions are more apt to be made in the line of 
public interest when more precise information is available as to the extent of 
agreement and disagreement among opinion segments of the population than 
when they are made solely on the basis of group pressures and politicians’ 
hunches, then public opinion research needs no higher justification.’ 


1 Avery Leiserson, “Opinion Research and the Political Process: Farm Policy an 
Example,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 13, p. 33 (Spring, 1949). See also David B. 
Truman, “Public Opinion Research as a Tool of Public Administration,” Public Adminis- 
tration Review, Vol. 5, pp. 62-72 (Winter, 1945). 
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I. PRESENT POLITICAL VALUE AND USE OF PUBLIC OPINION RESEARCH 


As now developed, public opinion research has immediate utility for political 
parties in three areas. Each one of these has both advantages and limitations, 
which are described in the following discussion. 

(1) Public sentiment. Present polling methods, especially as developed by 
the commercial pollsters, have considerable value for politicians. For example, 
the American Institute of Public Opinion (Gallup) in 1949 obtained informa- 
tion of concern to the Republican Party.? The question asked was presented as 
follows: 

There are two different points of view as to why the Republican Party has not won the 
last five presidential elections. Which of these two views do you, yourself, think is more 
nearly right: (1) One group holds that the Republican Party is too conservative—that it 
needs a program concerned more directly with the welfare of the people, particularly those 
in the lower and middle income levels. (2) The other group says that the policies of the 


Republican Party are good—but the party needs better leaders to explain these policies 
to voters and win support for them. 


The answers are summarized here: 
Republicans Independenis 


Better policies 27% 89% 
Better leaders 42 25 
Both 12 13 
No opinion 19 23 


There is no necessity for the Republican Party to assume that the poll 
quoted above is 100 per cent accurate. Nevertheless, it brings up interesting 
points that have vital bearing on campaign methods and the future of the 
Republican Party. 

Such polls are not an exclusive way of gathering information. Neither should 
they be accepted without checking in all other customary ways. However, they 
do point up ideas which may be unexpected to the persons concerned and do 
offer a basis for concrete discussion. 

Polls must be used in concrete situations. For instance, national polls have 
shown consistently that housing is considered a serious problem. However, 
state polls show a varying pattern. For example, a poll showed that more than 
30 per cent of the people of California are concerned with housing while in 
Texas a poll showed that only six per cent of the people of that state believe 
housing to be a major problem.’ It would be foolish, on the basis of national 
results, for a Texas politician to make a great campaign issue out of housing 
(unless special reasons also existed); it likewise would be foolish for a Cali- 
fornia politician to ignore housing (unless special reasons also existed). 

Polling results are no more self-applying than are stock-market summaries, 


2 The question and results are reported in Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 13, p. 556 
(Fall, 1949). . 

? As reported by Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Morris Rosenberg, “The Contribution of the 
Regional Poll to Political Understanding’ Public Opingon Quarterly, Vol. 18, pp. 584-585 
(Winter, 1949-50). 
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Federal Reserve reports, or the statistics of economists. No baseball fan expects 
a player to perform each game exactly in accordance with his batting average. 
And it is just as unreasonable to expect polling results to show automatically 
what path will lead to a desired goal. The uncritical acceptance or rejection of 
polling results has been a serious handicap to the proper utilization of polling 
as it now exists; nevertheless, polling results used with proper caution have a 
great deal to offer the politician. 

(2) Historical analysis. The influence of public opinion research is clearly’ 
felt in the field of history. Lessons from the past, which would be otherwise 
lost, are often discoverable by looking at materials from a public opinion re- 
search viewpoint. For instance, Andrew J. Morse finds that the influence of 
public opinion on the content of campaign speeches is often greater than the 
effect of the speeches on the public. He presents Winston Churchill’s comments 
on the British General Election of 1918 as an example. 

If it is assumed that history is of value in determining the solution of current 
political problems, then the evaluation of historical sources in view of public 
opinion research methodology and knowledge will be of aid to politicians. The 
amounts of historical materials developed in the light of public opinion research 
techniques are great. It may be that a political scientist will assemble these 
interpretations in some codified form that will make them easily available to all. 

(3) Suggestions. Public opinion research has developed many suggestions that 
are valuable for politicians and for the parties which they represent. A few of 
the recurring ones pertain to the development. of American international 
policy in view of home and foreign opinion; the effectiveness of political com- 
munications, both at home and abroad; the role of leadership, especially in 
securing democratic ideals; psychological warfare; and the development of 
group co-operation, especially by capital and labor and among minorities. 
Politicians and political parties in search of programs to implement democratic 
action can find a wealth of matefial in current publications and books concern- 
ing public opinion research. 

In the political process, public opinion research techniques have been used 
in three major ways: 

(a) The research bureaus of political parties, national and sometimes state 
and local, have used the polling technique to determine issues, estimate the 
popularity of various candidates, and so forth. Party organizations have en- 
gaged commercial pollsters to check theircanvasses and have even been known to 
use polls instead of the customary canvasses.* One United States Representative 
conducted at the beginning of his campaign a poll of his district in which ques- 
tions were asked concerning attitudes toward current issues. He used the 
poll results as a spring-board in his campaigning. But as a whole there is still 


4 Andrew J. Morse, “The Effect of Popular Opinion on Campaign Slogans—an Illus- 
tration,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 13, pp. 507—510 (Fall, 1949). 
5 Dayton David McKean, Party and Pressune Politics (Boston, 1949), p. 178. 
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no indication that opinion research is used extensively in electioneering and in 
other party processes.® 

(b) Administrative agencies sometimes poll public opinion to determine the 
effectiveness of a program or to decide what program is desired by the public. 
A few city managers have conducted polls. The Federal Department of Agri- 
culture has conducted elaborate referenda, and the Veterans Administration 
has used many devices for determining opinion. 

(c) Governments have created formal bodies to investigate problems. The 
legislative reference bureaus, as well as the privately supported bureaus, have 
sometimes used public opinion research methods. More direct and important 
experience has been made available by the Washington Public Opinion Labora- 
tory. 


II. POTENTIALS OF PUBLICLY SUPPORTED OPINION RESEARCH 


In 1947, the legislature of the State of Washington voted funds which founded 
the Washington Public Opinion Laboratory in Seattle and Pullman. It is 
staffed and controlled jointly by the social science departments of Washington 
University and the State College of Washington. The following types of activi- 
ties are conducted: (a) civic research, to find the facts and amplify the voice 
of the people on current issues and problems; (b) basic research, to learn how 
to predict and guide social behavior; (c) technical research, to improve the 
methods of polling; and (d) personnel training, to build up a body of 
scientists thoroughly trained in social research. The basic assumption is that 
“the public opinion poll supplements elections and representatives, news re- 
porters, and other reflectors of the people’s attitudes and needs, by providing 
a modern tool to measure whatever the public wants to know about itself.’’? 

Stuart C. Dodd, director of the Laboratory in Seattle, has pointed to two 
interesting examples of how the Laboratory functions. During a dispute in 
the State of Washington regarding an increase of old age pensions, the initiative 
was used to resolve the issues. The state requested the Washington opinion 
researchers to ascertain the public’s desires. A poll revealed overwhelming 
public favor for the measure and also determined what the public wanted in 
regard to medical treatment and other benefits. The actual vote confirmed 
the poll’s prediction of support. In addition, it was pointed out that, if the 
legislature had utilized the information gleaned from the polls, it could have 
defined the issues more clearly and have inserted clauses which conformed 
more closely to the public’s ideas of the alternatives involved.® 

Another example involved a housing project in which the police were antici- 
- pating an outbreak of violence. Many incidents had occurred and the authori- 


€ Robert Bower, ‘Public Opinion Polls and the Politician,” Annals, Vol. 259, p. 109 
(September, 1948). 

7 Stuart C. Dodd, “The Washington Public Opinion Laboratory,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Vol. 12, p. 118 (Spring, 1948). 

8 As discussed in Lazarsfeld and Rosenberg, op. cit., p. 583. 
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ties requested the pollsters to survey the situation and to make recommenda- 
tions. The results of the poll showed that the situation was not as bad as 
anticipated but that certain sources of friction existed. This poll had the result 
of mollifying the police and at the same time of diagnosing the sources of 
tensions. Following the survey, various groups assumed responsibility for 
rectifying many of the maladjustments which had caused the friction.’ 

Along slightly different lines, Elmo Roper recommends the use by govern- 
ment, in competition with private agencies, of public opinion polls. He suggests 
that a governmental polling agency can be developed with an objective staff 
that would develop a tradition of impartiality. Hugh A. Bone finds that Roper’s 
suggestion has not received the debate it merits, perhaps because Congress 
fears that such a polling agency might usurp some of the lawmaking function 
and might be turned into a weapon to favor the program of the party in power. 

To make a comparison previously used by the author, parties, politicians and 
legislatures without adequate polling techniques at their disposal are somewhat 
like persons attempting to go from New York to Los Angeles by ox cart. Doubt- 
less with care and good fortune, persons carried by ox cart eventually would 
arrive at their destination. However, politicians and legislators with adequate 
polling data would be more like passengers making the trip by a super- 
skyliner. This comparison is the more pointed if we take into consideration 
that we are living in a skyliner age and that, in order to survive, the political 
process must keep abreast of the time." l 


HI. DEMOCRACY AND A REDUCED LIVING STANDARD 


Political parties today seem to be placed in the following situation by - 
events beyond their control: they can advocate “moderate” expenditures for 
war production and similar activities, or they can advocate increased expendi- 
tures on an all-out scale. The first alternative may mean that the United States 
and its allies will be left defenseless in many areas during the international 
turmoil through which the world apparently must pass; the second alternative 
may mean that the living standard of Americans will decline. 

Inadequate defense that could cause the United States to lose a war would. 
lead to the destruction of democracy. Defense expenditures that would cause 
a declining standard of living could likewise cause the loss of democracy, since 
democracy and an ever-rising living standard have been united in the public 
mind to a considerable degree. But since the effects of losing a war are so 
obvious, it is likely that both major political parties will be forced eventually 
to advocate all-out preparedness. Theoretically, other alternatives exist. 
practically, they do not under present circumstances. 

The immediate problem before each major party is to win elections and to 
aid to'a maximum in the all-out preparations necessary for defending the 

§ Ibid., pp. 583-584. * 


10 Hugh A. Bone, American Politics and the Parity System (New York, 1949), p. 89. 
1 Public Opinion and Propaganda (New Yori, 1950), pp. 507-514. 
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United States. It is easy enough to say that both can be done. But both major 
parties, as of mid-autumn, 1950, showed considerable fear of a “blood, sweat 
and tears” program. No party relishes the responsibility of advocating a pro- 
gram that will reduce living standards. It is at this point that public opinion 
research has a great deal to offer. 

Publie opinion research has shown that Americans frequently want opposites. 
They want taxes reduced and the national debt paid off. They also want cheap 
government and more services of all types. They are, in short, for both sides 
of many political issues. Consequently, the great advantage of polling in a 
period in which living standards must be reduced to protect the United States 
is that political parties and their spokesmen can find means of presenting dis- 
agreeable facts in ways that need not necessarily repel voters. If the public 
wants both increased defense preparations and an increased standard of living, 
public opinion polling can show how increased defense expenditures can be 
presented to win widest approval and how a decreased living standard can be 
presented in such a way that it will be acceptable, although unpopular in certain 
aspects, 

The challenge of public opinion research to political parties lies in the proba- 
bility that people can be told the truth and elections can still be won, even 
though the truth may not be popular. The matter of convincing the public 
of the necessity of an unpopular aspect of a popular program—better defense 
but less food, goods and services, to be precise—can best be accomplished if 
the public reaction is adequately gauged through public opinion research 
techniques. Toward this end public opinion research, especially polling, can 
be used by political parties to (1) determine the best way in which to state 
facts and issues, (2) estimate under specific circumstances what various publics 
want, (8) gauge the popularity of policies, and (4) measure the effect of per- 
sonalities and events. 

There may, however, be two questions raised regarding an extensive use of 
public opinion research by political parties. Can parties finance polls and 
conduct them with requisite technical skill? Do political leaders fail to cham- 
pion the wisest policies for the country simply because they do not know how 
to “coat the pill’? By way of answer, parties now spend millions of dollars to 
run campaigns. Probably only at the local level (and this would not apply to 
larger municipalities) are the funds available insufficient for adequate opinion 
research, if the parties recognize the necessity for determining public opinion. 
Also, parties already know how to “coat the pill.” What they do not appreciate 
is the extent to which the public will accept sacrifices, sweat and tears. Without 
public opinion research for a guide, the danger is that they will think in terms 
of peacetime stereotypes during the most dangerous crisis which has ever 
existed for the United States. 

It is not argued here that public opinion research is the final answer to the 
problems faced by political parties. It is urged that public opinion research is 
an indispensable tool which parties should utilize to the maximum. 
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IV. DEMOCRATIC THEORY 


It would be pleasant to believe that our major political parties would auto- 
matically subordinate the desire to win elections and control government to 
the purpose of advocating necessary programs in the present emergency. 
But from experience before, during and after World War II, it would be naive 
to believe that “political” considerations can be eliminated. It would be indeed 
surprising to see politicians go around armed with Mildred Parten’s Surveys, 
Polls, and Samples: Practical Procedures in order to determine how to advocate 
necessary but unpopular programs. 

Political scientists have given much attention to ways for-creating party 
responsibility. The works of E. E. Schattschneider” and others need no mention 
except to say that they tend in the direction of advocating the British cabinet 
system. Running parallel to, but somewhat divorced.from, the idea of party 
responsibility, is the belief that public opinion should rule. James Bryce, in 
The American Commonwealth, described four stages in the evolution of opinion. 
The final stage, one in which public opinion would not only reign but govern, 
would be possible if the will of the people could be determined at all times. 
Although public opinion research is unable to determine very close issues and 
elections to a percentage point (the 1948 election will not be forgotten), it 
probably is adequate to fulfill Bryce’s requirement that a method be devised 
to determine the will of the people at all times. 

Here then is a fundamental question. Why do those who wish to expand 
democracy call for the short ballot, the single appointive administrator and 
the dozens of other devices which minimize the amount of popular participation 
when public opinion research techniques present ways for increased consulta- 
tion with the public?. The answer, as given by most political scientists, is that 
the public can establish only the broad outlines of policy and is not competent 
to pass on details. But if the public is not trusted, except in a very general 
way, the expert will rule. Electiéns can become a matter of form. An efficient 
and democratic bureaucracy can become only an efficient bureaucracy. 

In order to achieve honest and efficient government, American political 
scientists have struggled actively for better administration. They have 
achieved a considerable degree of success. If parties are now perhaps the main 
avenue through which the broad public interest is represented, it is imperative 
that political scientists show the same crusading spirit in regard to party reform 
that they have shown for administrative reform. And political parties must 
get their ideas somewhere. “The truth is,” states Arthur N. Holcombe, “that 
we do not now possess a satisfactory theory of democracy, and that we greatly . 
need a better understanding of the foundations of the democratic faith.” 2 


12 For a convenient summary, see E. E, Schattschneider, The Struggle for Party Govern- 
ment (College Park, 1948). See also Party Government (New York, 1942). 

13 Arthur N. Holcombe, American Pouitican Screncn Review, -Vol. 38, p. 824 
(August, 1949). Holeombe’s statement is in a rewiew of Lindsay Rogers’ The Pollsters, in 
which Rogers holds that polls are a threat to representative government and the demo- 
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If political scientists are unable to reconcile public opinion, political parties and 
administration, it is unlikely that the parties themselves will be able to work 
out such a reconciliation with sufficient rapidity to protect and expand our 


democracy. 
* k * 


In this article, the ways in which political parties can use presently developed 
public opinion research techniques have been outlined. Immediately following 
was a description of how publicly supported opinion research centers can be 
used in the immediate future. Then it was shown how public opinion research 
offers a challenge to political parties to meet the internal crisis caused by the 
international situation. All this is of present practical value in strengthening 
our democracy. Ultimately, however, political scientists will bear an important 
responsibility in working out adequate theory and practice to relate public 
opinion and administration through political parties. Rapid developments in 
public opinion research no longer permit political scientists to concentrate on 
administration at the expense of a public opinion which has no apparent place 
in democratic theory, except as it operates in an ill-defined manner through 
political parties. The degree to which public opinion can and must be utilized 
in a democracy should be carefully evaluated. 





cratic process. In this article, no attempt has been made to answer Rogers’ charges since 
they are made emotionally rather than scientifically; in another sense, this article is a reply 
to Rogers’ theories. 


NOTES AND MEMORANDA 
POLITICAL SCIENCE, THE NEXT TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


PAUL H. APPLEBY 
Syracuse University. 


Political science is often criticized, as it was in the June issue of this Review 
by Professor Spengler, as “without an adequate frame of reference and a suffi- 
ciently systematic approach” and as lacking “a set of consistent theorems 
suited to introduce order among its heterogeneous facts and findings.”’ 

If a plea of “guilty” is to be entered, however, it should not be “guilty as 
charged.” It is true that political science has not the coherence and highly 
developed methodology toward which critics push us and to which political 
scientists rather generally aspire. But the failure reflects a certain virtue. 

Political scientists are too sophisticated to accept happily Professor Speng- 
ler’s glib recipe: “‘it is essential only that political science explicitly center itself 
about power and power-oriented behavior, just as economics has centered it- 
sélf about scarcity and scarcity-oriented behavior.” It is to be greatly doubted 
that his formula is as adequate for economies as he seems to believe; certainly 
it has led him into value-judgments which in his essay he would impose upon 
politics, and with which many of the abler political scientists would sharply 
disagree. But however adequate the orientation of economics, and however 
true it is that power has not been given the attention it deserves from political 
scientists, their concerns are not to be so easily and simply confined. 

Even though confused, political scientists are properly impressed with the © 
social and political nature of their material, the deep and inevitable involve- 
ment with value problems, and the number and nature of the variables with 
which they must deal. s 

They are increasingly impressed with the relative insignificance of small 
and specialized studies, manageable with their resources and in terms of any 
methodology available to them. In 150,000 governmental jurisdictions of this 
country—ignoring for the moment those of other States and those of inter- 
national character—literally millions of activities are being carried on, any of 
which might be the subject of scholarly study. Learnings of many such studies 
would have little transferable value, because of factors not included and because 
of variations in other jurisdictions. There is an increasing unwillingness to 
engage in the business which Ferdinand Silcox used to describe as “picking 
fly-specks out of pepper.” Centering these studies about “power” would not 
satisfy this concern. 

It is sophistication, similarly, which has brought realization that many other 
studies directed at activities of general significance can produce findings of 
only such specialized sort as to require vast numbers of other studies to make 
the advance balanced and important. The dimensions and urgency of modern 
political problems call for some guides to*the conservation and better utiliza- 
tion of scholarly resources. 
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Political scientists are also concerned about the difficulty of penetrating the 
political reality. Any systematic study inevitably deals with shadows of reality. 
Much research, dealing with shadows earlier abstracted by others in some re- 
mote contemplation of government, becomes a shadow of a shadow and hardly 
real at all. At this point it easily degenerates into what Eduard Lindemann 
has called the “almost incestuous business of writing foot-notes to each other.” 
The limitations of work abstracted from reality bear hard on political scientists 
peculiarly aware of the fact that social reality never appears the same to the 
observer as it does to the person actually charged with action responsibility. 
The responsible parts of the political reality are especially hard to capture, and 
these parts are repositories of that very great, if unsystematic and non-scientific, 
learning which is the learning of experience. Organizations are themselves 
important repositories of such learning, transmitting it to successive incum- 
bents but not having it identifiably at hand for the scholar. 

This concern with reality gives political science a bent inevitably earthy 
and practical, at the same time one dictating pursuit of values. In this discipline 
it is palpably absurd to say of certain value questions, ‘‘those are political 
matters, and therefore outside the bounds of social science treatment.” If po- 
litical science long contributed to giving politics ill repute and alienating citizens 
from their democratic citizenship, those days are no more. Justice Vanderbilt 
was extraordinarily profound when he remarked that this is not the atomic age, 
but the age of politics; the chain reaction is from the physics laboratories to the 
halls of government and on to the studies of political scientists. 

The very flexibility of political science at this stage is its great hope. If the 
role of political science as a profession has not been made clear, it may now 
be believed that it will be formulated in terms of scope, depth, realism, signifi- 
cance, variety in central concepts, and communicability appropriate to the 
age. The role of the profession, indeed, will appear to be a continuity of roles 
related to the social and political continuity. Differentiated emphases of indi- 
vidual scholars will be around a central conception larger and more general 
than has been the usual expectation. 


x k * 


Perhaps it is not unfair to say that, in the past, insofar as there has been a 
central conception it has been tied rather simply to the word “research” as 
meaning a special and systematic extension of knowledge, and no one who is 
not devoted primarily to that extension has been thought really justifying mem- 
bership in the profession. The very word has become too holy, too quickly dig- 
nifying a vast deal of thoroughly pedestrian and unimaginative business, too 
readily lost in prematurely developed and inappropriately limiting methodolo- 
gies. The assertion that good teaching and research are inseparable companions 
has become a cliché, ignoring the facts that some of the best scholars are nota- 
bly poor teachers, and that many excellent teachers have not “produced” 
professional findings of any significénce. Surely teaching is a legitimate role 
for political scientists. Surely much of the real research possible for many 
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teachers, because of either limited resources or personal attributes, is trivial. 
Surely much good teaching is chiefly dependent upon that form of research 
which is “keeping up with the field,” and upon a somewhat commensurate 
understanding subtly communicable in the classroom through empathy and 
teaching skill. The cliché has doomed many teachers to immersion in the 
inconsequential, and their students to frustration of an initial interest in gov- 
ernment and misunderstanding of the governmental realities. 

It is true, however, that political science must be a valid, systematic, intellec- 
tual discipline, basically devoted to an extension of learning and thereby differ- 
entiated from the political practice which is the subject of its analytical and 
critical studies. For that part of the profession so situated and inclined as to 
make the real extensions of learning which can and will enrich all teaching of 
the subject there are questions of great moment. The basic structure of political 
science as a discipline requires scholarly statesmanship of a high order. Such 
statesmanship, in turn, requires extraordinary understanding of life and learn- 
ing. 

Perhaps the first question for those who would organize the discipline per- 
tains to clarification of the role of the social sciences. Too many social scientists 
properly concerned with theoretical work and properly fearful of being pulled 
into too narrowly vocational instruction, are unable adequately to relate their 
theoretical interest to the social reality. Others, expecting to be able through 
study of some aspect of an important action problem to produce a ready 
answer for those charged with decision responsibility, and finding their recom- 
mendations unrecognizable in the decision, retreat into a cynical monasticism. 
Those of the first category need to learn that deeper penetration of the reality 
will enable them to produce richer theory. Those of the second group should 
ponder Harold Lasswell’s recent -oral confession that “the role of the social 
scientists is not to produce answers for the decision-makers, but to complicate 
the task of the decision-makers by contributing new insights, and thus widen- 
ing the range of discretion and increasing freedom.” 

Behind this question is another, still broader one. It is the question which 
challenges those who may be inclined—even while affirming that science can 
not deal with values—to make science itself a final and absolute intellectual 
value. In this position the assumption seems to be that in general terms there 
is only one truly intellectual process—the scientific. Yet it may be believed 
that there are now some, and others yet to be identified and developed, valu- 
able intellectual powers not to be so catalogued. Shakespeare, who has been 
said never to have “thought” at all, the occasional mathematical genius and 
the musically gifted person who can reproduce a complicated musical composi- 
tion once heard may illustrate the possibilities at one level. At another level 
there is contrasting with analysis the process of synthesis. Essential to the 
processes of science itself are the non-scientific factors of imagination and 
intuition, choice of hypotheses, method and point of approach. Essential to the 
fruitfulness of social science*is a recognifion of the limitations of the strictly 
logical, a deference to the great emotional part of man’s whole equipment. 
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There must be realization that an antecedent social philosophy or value-laden 
assumption inevitably determines the nature of the product of research. “A way 
of seeing is also a way of not seeing’’—actually an infinite number of ways of 
not seeing. 

A social science built extensively on the notion that man’s capacity for the 
rational signifies that he is or can become largely logical will exclude itself 
from any meaningful relationship to a large part of the social reality. The 
idea has its place in fiction, as demonstrated by Huxley’s Brave New World 
and Shaw’s Back to Methuselah, but political scientists, let us hope, have no 
desire or expectation of becoming part of Shaw’s “vortex.” They have more 
various aspirations. 

Another question, therefore, calls for some resolution, however uneasy, of 
the problem of values. The belief that social science can escape involvement 
with values by treating only means and ignoring ends, is well discredited. Values 
do not appear fullblown without a begetting, they are themselves means, and 
means are value-determining. Those who sanctify the other belief would 
unconsciously impose inadequate and inferior judgments. The refusal to treat 
values results in the creation of a body of doctrine characterized by ruthless- 
ness and impersonality, denying man’s capacity for altruism and compassion. 

Still another question concerns the relationship, between any research and its 
context. The scholar may understand that the problem—or the aspect of a 
problem—selected for study can not be seen at all whole in the terms of his 
study, but this will not be generally understood, and scholars themselves tend to 
forget it. Terms of reference for an entire discipline should minimize this 
tendency. 

Only after such questions are taken into account can there be satisfactory 
consideration of the central and specific orientations of a particular discipline. 
At this stage and for the present discussion perhaps little may be said beyond 
suggesting that no social science can long be refarded as adequate if it is limited 
ny orientation to a single aspect of behavior. The association of several impor- 
tant central conceptions may be for most scholars the feasible maximum, but 
it is surely a necessary minimum. Diversity will confess limitations, and by 
providing perspective will enrich performance disproportionately. Division of a 
discipline into fields, however desirable, does not provide this kind of perspec- 
tive. 

Perhaps the most persistent and most frustrating effort of orderly minds is 
the attempt to find one central principle, one simple formula, for the solution 
of all of society’s problems. This is a logical extension of the urge to limit 
one discipline to one conception. It is a not uncommon expectation of college 
freshmen that some professor may be able to eludicate such a principle; the 
remarkable fact is that a few of the professors seem to share their expectation. 
As a purely intellectual enterprise this may be regarded as an inspiring strain- 
ing of men against their finitude. It has its place in philosophy, but the most 
absolute formulations of philosophy are emptiest of guidance when specific 
problems of life are faced. The more specialized and less philosophical such 
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attempts are, the more inglorious they are as intellectual performances. For 
economists or sociologists or psychologists or political scientists to engage in 
such pursuit is not to strain at their finitude but to attempt its denial. One 
recent book by a prominent economist provides a special example of this tend- 
ency to over-simplification, rising not from but with a great preoccupation 
concerning the “free market” to assert it as the basic guide in all affairs of life. 
He provides a special example by revealing that this search for a single guiding 
principle is in espoused renunciation of direct concern for-values, in concentra- 
tion on means as free from value significance, and with results which would 
aggravate selfishness and deny man control of his own fate. 

Political science as a scholarly profession is properly least disposed to fall 
into an exclusive affection for any of these hobbies. There is room within it for 
individuals who use any of these recited emphases, as well as others. But 
political science will be distinguished more and more frankly by a varied 
number of points of view and emphasis. And it will conduct few heresy trials 
for those members who seek new ways of illumining its field, and none for 
those who insist stubbornly on their professional concern with value problems. 
There will be none even for those who deny that political values are “Inferior” 
or “less rational” than the values determined in the market by irresponsible, 
blind, accumulated forces of unrestrained self-interest. 

On the positive side is an increasing sense of need for more selective research 
and more highly organized research in quest of more significant learnings. 
This search for significance is emphatically oriented to deeper penetration and 
wider coverage of the social and political reality. Older theory tended to stop 
with very general arrangements which themselves may be determined in fact 
by more particular arrangements. Older theory naturally antedated our present 
complexity and fails to explain or relate to it sufficiently. Effective modern 
political theory has been too long a by-product of economic and legal theory, 
much too little in fact political. Effective political theory otherwise has been 
in terms of the town-meeting or the city-state, both thoroughly inadequate 
now. We have been made vulnerable to physics, to Te OTANI; to anarchy, 
to interdependence and to authoritarianism. ` 

One new and important emphasis, against this background, adds to confusion 
when it should enrich our understanding. This is the emphasis on intra-organi- 
zational democracy. It becomes an aspect of anarchism and laissez-faire, 
instead of a means to maximizing group performance and member satisfactions. 
Understanding of organizational performance—the central phenomenon in our 
complexity—is rudimentary. Freedom through organization, in multiple mem- 
berships and multiple disciplines, and in their interstices, should be crucial to 
constructive social thinking. As musicians find means of self-expression in the 
discipline of music, men find freedom, if at all, in the disciplines of social and 
political organization. Balance, variety, and choice as between and among 
disciplines is important, and the spirit and techniques of the disciplines are 
important; but they will remain disciplines. 

Academic disciplines, in other words, need to penetrate further the dis- 
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ciplines of society and their significance to freedom. Government must be more 
studied in the context of multiple organizations and as organization peculiarly 
concerned with balance in the organizational whole. The actual daily conduct 
of government deserves attention in these terms if we are to relate the necessi- 
ties of organization with the values of democracy. The study of government 
can not be so much anti-organizational, or so much agnostic with respect to 
organization; it will be more concerned with the perfecting of public organiza- 
tion in its context and in furtherance of human values here especially prized. 
We have come to the political age because of an imbalance in our view of society 
and in our societal developments. Not because politics is the end-all of life, 
but to restore balance as we face the future, political science will be for longer 
than the next quarter-century a profession of prime importance. In no invidious 
sense it may be said that physics, chemistry, biology, economics and law have 
contributed importantly to, and therefore together symbolize, the imbalance 
political science must address. 

Only with, and perhaps after, adequate consideration of these general mat- 
ters can we expect to develop adequate, reasonably satisfactory methodologies 
of specific and technical sort. 

Political science research in the next twenty-five years may not fit traditional 
patterns neatly. Its orientation at the end of that period may not be easily 
and simply designated. But its unwillingness to be prematurely and closely 
confined, its heavier underscoring of the “political” in its own identification, 
and the increasing frequency of flashing insights of real penetration indicate 
that it will be greatly accelerating its advance. 


* k k 


One role appropriate at every stage of human and scholarly development, 
but peculiarly urgent for the period ahead is to fill the need for formulation of 
things already known. Most of us know a grgat deal more than we understand. 
After analysis comes synthesis; before further analysis comes synthesis. If 
philosophy is the ultimate endeavor of fmite men in pursuit of intellectual 
synthesis, politics is the ultimate, finite pursuit of synthesis in action. Political 
scientists will not, as political scientists, produce these syntheses, but some of 
them will make more preliminary, intellectual-type formulations which will 
lend themselves through translation to use by those others who are charged 
or associated with action responsibilities. 

Let us insist as much as we feel honor-bound to do that these formulations 
are only hypotheses; the best possible social action proceeds from just such 
synthetic formulations. If political science is to be a source of important for- 
mulations, there is an antecedent need: to combine with professional modesty 
more professional courage. 

A few of the more mature political scientists, some younger men of peculiar 
quality, and some who are not political scientists at atl will dare to deal with 
our times as the authors of The Federalist dealt with theirs. The continuum of 
political science scholarship will not be complete unless some of the profession 
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attempt to occupy an area at that end where it curves to the reach of those 
charged with large action responsibilities, including those of world dimensions. - 

Perhaps this differentiation in roles may be illumined by considering it in 
terms of analogy to the administrative hierarchy. Political science itself needs 
in its membership a kind of hierarchal distribution related to the governmental 
hierarchy. Many of the profession may engage helpfully in studies directly 
bearing upon particular and somewhat separable problems of the kind normally 
treated with some finality at low levels of the public hierarchy. Gradually 
decreasing proportions of the membership might address themselves to more 
complicated matters normally treated one, two, three and four levels higher 
in the hierarchy of action. A few should venture once in a while, at least, to 
consider more generally more of the governmental and social totality. Some 
who succeed in that orientation may serve only as critics, but in that role may 
add greatly to the usefulness of their profession. Some few should attempt the 
more difficult task of positive formulations of action hypotheses appropriate 
to the highest levels of political responsibility. 

Here the usefulness of the hierarchal analogy ends, however, for at this point 
it begins to be clear that what we have attempted to describe comes full-circle. 
There is no intention here to insist that political science makes sense only if 
it is “practical,” offering always or even most of the time findings directly 
useful to those with action responsibility. It is intended merely to insist that 
the material of political science is distinctly human and earthy, that these bases 
must be frequently touched, that some function of practitioner significance is 
to be recognized for some political scientists some of the time, and that this 
function is now being no better performed than any other. Shortcoming in this- 
field is related to frailty in others. A whole political science will in some points 
touch areas of action, sometimes points related to the very highest action re- 
sponsibility. The more isolated it is, the more specialized it is, the less valid it 
will be at those high points. There the requirement is for political-science 
philosophy action oriented, as in other large areas the need is for political- 
' science philosophy purely intellectual in orientation. 

Here, then, it may be more useful to consider political science in terms of 
its communicability, as making for more differentiations than the terms “pure” 
and “applied” research. All research must be designed to provide communicable 
learning, but not all of it needs to be designed for communication in the same 
direction. Some of the improved communication must be to undergraduate and 
graduate students, and to those who as teachers will be communicating in turn 
to secondary-school pupils. Some of the communication must be to citizens and 
to the public generally. Some of it must be to politicians, in party and in office, 
and some must be to civil servants in and according to their various levels of 
responsibility. Some must be to other social scientists. And some most par- 
ticularly must and can be best designed as communication to other political 
scientists. In no one of these fields is the present performance reasonably satis- 
fying. l , e 
Such differentiations of roles may help to prevent the undue-narrowing of the 
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task, the undue concentration of activity to fit a simple pattern. Fundamental 
is the avoidance by the profession in the sum of its parts of that narrowing 
which is so associated with specialization in area, methodology and material 
as to deny the “Ph.” in Ph.D. 

Political science has every reason to lead the social sciences into a philosophy 
of social science which will seek wholeness. Political science can not fail to be 
truly political in orientation, and therefore deeply concerned with values of 
diverse kinds. It must realistically relate politics to the whole society in which 
politics develops and which polities serves. It must be associated with worldly 
wisdom, for the reality with which it is concerned is very human and worldly. 
It can not be confined to the duty of developing that special knowledge which, 
as John Dewey has remarked, in public matters “is not knowledge at all.” 
At the same time it can not stop at a nodding acquaintance with the other 
social sciences. 

. * x & 

It should be significant that the social scientists have found so little really 
common ground. There is a rather general inclination in any single discipline 
not to listen very attentively to a representative of another discipline until he 
has been subjected to something resembling a comprehensive examination in 
the discipline not his own. While this regrettably reflects the parochialism that 
is a logical product of specialization, it must be admitted that there is too 
often too much basis for skepticism. The ability of any one social science to 
contribute to another social science is still more often theoretical and potential 
than demonstrated, The number of books in other social science fields any single 
social scientist finds impressive and greatly stimulating is much too small. In 
many cases he finds the other social scientists laboriously “discovering” learn- 
ings very familiar to him in a different context, regarded by him as elementary 
or historical rather than current in knowledge and significance, and very in- 
adequate in terms of the learning in his owm field. It certainly is true that a 
whole social science will not be the sum derived from the simple addition of 
these specialized learnings. 

Political science can not answer its critics, or satisfy its own members, by 
saying that the sociologists fondle Max Weber too lingeringly, or that the eleven 
British anthropologists who actually produced a book about the politics of 
eleven African cultures have become aware of politics belatedly. To say to the 
economists that even when they talk fondly of “political economy” they 
actually exorcise politics from economics, does not prove the virtue of political 
science. The social sciences‘can profitably refrain from saying ‘‘you’re another” 
to each other for reasons other than those of professional courtesy. They do 
have a common cause, and the need is to identify it and give it form appropriate 
to the social whole. 

For the present, although, of course not forever, political science does have 
a preeminent contribution to make to its fellow social studies. The strictly and 
narrowly scientific impetus and the nature of the materials studied have 
carried some of the other social sciences further from the complicated social 
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reality than political science, lagging, perhaps, as a systematic study, has 
gone. The lag, as already suggested, is attributable in part to a certain sophisti- 
cation related to the peculiar materials of politics. A political science that 
abandoned politics in any such degree as political economy has abandoned 
politics would be the more quickly recognized as absurd. The Keynesian im- 
pact on economics, happily, is by no means the end of that story, either. 
Economics is today so urgently faced with the necessity of relating itself ade- 
quately to other than traditionally economic values as to forecast revolutionary 
developments. These developments should not come without benefit of politi- 
cal science. Similarly, the developments in sociology, anthropology and psy- 
chology are ripe for political science fertilization. 

These other professional fields are ready for political stimulation because 
they themselves are clearly advancing, freshly examining their materials, 
terms of reference and methods. Sociology, often maligned, at least saw the 
significance of organization more clearly and earlier than their cousins, and is 
now beginning to produce some fresh and important insights. Economics is 
turning to some important new. terms of reference. Historians are making 
important contributions to social theory. Anthropologists are producing in- 
sights of growing significance. Geographers are erecting bridges to political 
concern with natural resources. The interchange offers great mutual benefits. 

One of the important questions for political science has to do with the nature 
and dimensions of the contribution it could make in the next quarter-century 
to its sister disciplines. Political science can assert the profound need for a 
truly political orientation at crucial points in the structure of their disciplines. 
But whether it can persuade, and help importantly in the orientation, is still 
uncertain. My own view is rather optimistic. Political scientists know a good 
deal more than they have revealed, and some of them have understanding far 
more significant than they have begun to communicate effectively. Some of 
their understanding is communicable only to other political scientists who read 
between the lines. Some of it has not been tangibly formulated at all. 

* * ¥ 


Thus we return to the need for the courage and the competence to formulate 
such really significant learning as we think is ours. We cannot wait until our 
deficiencies are all met. The elementary attainments of scholarship must often 
be taken for granted. What, given those, and given years of study and reflection 
and living, do mature and creative political scientists believe they have learned? 
These things they should be led by the state of humanity’s need to permet 
with imagination and boldness. - 


SHIPPING QUOTAS AND THE MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
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On October 6, 1949, President Truman signed the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act of that year.1 This Act authorized appropriations and contracts in the 
amount of $1,314,010,000, primarily to assist the rearmament of our Western 
European allies and thus to begin the implementation of the North Atlantic 
Security Pact which had been ratified in July. Section 409 of the Assistance 
Act read as follows: 

That at least 50 per centum of the gross tonnage of any equipment, materials or 
commodities made available under the provisions of this Act, and transported on ocean 
vessels (computed separately for dry bulk carriers and dry cargo liners) shall be trans- 
ported on United States flag commercial vessels at market rates for United States flag 


commercial vessels in such manner as will insure a fair and reasonable participation of 
United States flag commercial vessels in cargoes by geographic areas.? 


This section was not in the original bill as prepared by the Department of 
State and submitted to Congress on July 25, 1949. It was inserted in the bill 
after the hearing stage, when its inclusion was requested by Mr. Frazer A. 
Bailey, President of the National Federation of American Shipping. 

Readers familiar with the history of the Marshall Plan will recognize Section 
409 as an additional illustration of the increasingly restrictive provisions regu- 
lating the use of American shipping which were written into the legislation 
implementing the European Recovery Program. The original purpose of the 
Marshall Plan, of course, was to secure the maximum degree of European 
economic recovery with the American dollars which could be made available 
for this purpose. As the bill implementing fhis plan made its way through 
Congress in 1948, however, various special interest groups succeeded in 
attaching to it protective provisions for the benefit of their particular segments 
of the American economy. Thus the milling interests obtained the concession 
that the equivalent of 25 per cent of “the aggregate of the unprocessed wheat 
and wheat in the form of flour” to be sent abroad from the United States should 
be milled in this country.* Similarly, by an amendment offered by Senator 


1 Public Law 329, 81st Cong. 

2 This Section was not mentioned in the amending Act of 1950 (Public Law 621, 81st 
Cong.) which continued the Military Assistance Program and authorized the appropria- 
tion of additional funds. It therefore remains on the statute books unchanged. The subject 
was not raised at the House and Senate hearings (To Amend- the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act of 1949. Hearings before the Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Highty-first Congress, Second Session (Washington, June 5-26, 1950], and Mutual Defense 
Assistance Program, 1950. Hearings before the Committee on Foreign Relations and the 
Committee on Armed Services, United States Senate, Eighty-first Congress, Second Session 
{Washington, June 2-15, 1950]). Appayently the american shippers are developing sa 
vested interest in this protective device. 

3 Public Law 472, 80th Cong., Sec. 112(c). 
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Knowland and Congressman Bradley of the coastal state of California, the final 
Act stipulated that 50 per cent of the goods to be sent abroad from the United 
States should be shipped in American vessels, if “available at market rates.’’ 
This protective arrangement was promptly cited by Mr. Vishinsky and other 
European Communists as evidence that the real purpose of the Marshall 
Plan was to enslave Europe and that American professions of interest in Euro- 
pean economic recovery were insincere.’ Since some 12 per cent of the total 
expenditures in the first six months of the Marshall Plan went for shipping 
charges,® it can be seen that the amount at stake was considerable. 

By December, 1948, the rates for European shipping were averaging around 
$2.30—and, in the case of 24 ships, $4.50 or more—per ton below the American 
rate of $11.15 to $16.25 per ton.” It was estimated that the total additional 
cost of using American vessels would run somewhere between $8,000,000 and 
$25,000,000 per year.? Mr. Paul G. Hoffman, the Economie Cooperation Ad- 
ministrator, thereupon raised with the so-called Congressional ‘‘Watch-Dog”’ 
Committee for the Marshall Plan the question as to whether American vessels 
were “available at market rates” and announced his intention to discontinue 
shipments on them as of January 1, 1949.° i 

Immediately there was a storm of protest from American shipping men, 
representing both management and labor unions. Congressman Bland of Vir- 
ginia, Chairman of the House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
introduced a bill (H. R. 1340) to require the observance of the quota, to all 
goods, regardless of differential costs and of source of procurement. Further- 
more the bill required that the quota be “computed by countries.” This last 
provision would have had a very serious effect on such a country as Norway, 
which was largely dependent on the receipts of its carrying trade and which, 
under the existing law stipulating only that the quota be applied to the general 
average for the total of ECA trade, had been allowed to handle most of the 
goods bound for its own ports. 

Hearing followed hearing. Mr. Hoffman asserted that his duty was to secure 
for 42,000,000 taxpayers as much European recovery as possible. Only 12,000,- 
000 of these taxpayers -had any connection with the various interest groups 
which were demanding special concessions. If Congress wished to subsidize the 


4 Sec. 111 (a) (2). 

5 New York Times, August 14, 1948, p. 1; Dec. 22, 1948, p. 14. 

ë New York Times, Dec. 22, 1948, p. 14. 

1 Sale, Charter, and Operation of Vessels. Hearings before the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, House of Representatives, Highty-first Congress, First Session, on 
H. J. Res. 92 and H. R. 1340 (Washington, Jan. 25-Feb. 8, 1949), p. 205. Hereafter cited 
as Hearings on H. R. 1340. 

8 Extension of European Recovery Program. Hearings before the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, House of Representatives, Eighty-first Congress, First Session, on H. R. 2362 
(Washington, Feb. 8-18, 1949), Vol. 1, p. 3810. Hereafter cited as Hearings on H. R. 2862. 

3? New York Times, Dec. 8, 1948, p. 1. 

10 Congressional Record, Vol. 95, Pt. 3, pp. 4207-09, esp. p. 4208 (81st Cong., ist Sess., 
April 9, 1949). 
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merchant marine or any other American enterprise he had no objection; but this 
should be done by legislation specifically directed to that end. The Bland 
Bill, said one of his ECA staff, would be “a very heavy burden on the recovery 
program, would create resentment and misunderstanding in foreign countries, 
would be a strong argument for the Communists that ECA was being used for 
the selfish interests of the United States rather than for European recovery, 
and would be very burdensome to administer.’’” 

The shippers argued that the use of American vessels was not, in reality, an 
expense to the American taxpayers because American shipping companies paid 
American taxes and in many cases charter hire (rent) to the government-owned 
Maritime Commission for the use of the vessels. Furthermore, European rates 
would rise if American competition were to be eliminated. They also asserted 
that other American business interests were allowed to benefit from the Mar- 
shall Plan and, finally, that a strong merchant marine was a vital factor in 
modern war and was therefore essential to the security of the nation.’ 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee, headed at that time by Representa- 
tive Sol Bloom of New York, dared to go on record as supporting Mr. Hoffman’s 
stand, as did Senator Flanders of Vermont,“ but the political pressures from 
the other side were overwhelming. The powerful House Rules Committee 
cleared the Bland Bill for House consideration, and many Congressmen 
hastened to proclaim their devotion to the cause of protecting American 
shipping interests. Frankest of all was Congressman Boykin of Alabama, who 
said to Mr. Hoffman during one of the hearings: 

I see your point. You are trying to make your team show up, and you are exactly 
right. But they are certainly on us, and I will tell you I don’t believe a man would ever be 


elected to Congress again if he didn’t vote that you should ship 50 per cent of all these 
goods in American boats. I really don’t; I really don’t.’ 


In the end Mr. Hoffman and his staff, who seem to have been the only 
witnesses to testify against the shippers’ request, agreed to accept a com- 
promise proposal!’ by which the 50 per cent quota was to be applied regardless 
of differential costs (“at market rates for United States flag vessels”) and was 
to be “computed separately for dry bulk carriers, dry cargo liner and tanker 
services.” It was not, however, to be “computed by countries’ —with the 
proviso that the Administrator should “insofar as practicable and consistent 
with the purposes of this title, endeavor to secure a fair and reasonable partici- 
pation by United States flag vessels, by cargoes, by geographic area.” Goods 


n Hearings on H. R. 2362, Vol. 1, p. 311. 

#2 C. Tyler Wood, Assistant to the Deputy Administrator, to Boyd Crawford, March 4, 
1949, Hearings on H. R. 2862, Vol. 2 (including hearings on H. R. 3748), p. 829. 

13 Statement by Mr. Frazer A. Bailey, Hearings on H. R. 1840, pp. 2-5. 

u New York Times, March 18, 1949, p. 51; Dee. 22, 1948, „P 14. 

15 New York Times, March 23, 1949, p. 55. 

‘6 Hearings on H. R. 1340, p. 212. 

17 Public Law 47, 8SIst Cong., Sec. $; Congressional Record, Vol. 95, Pt. 3, p. 83857, pp. 
4207-09 (81st Cong., 1st Sess., April 5 and 9, 1949). 
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shipped from ports other than those in the United States were not to be subject 
to the quota. This compromise, submitted on the floor of the Senate by Senator 
Magnuson of Washington as an amendment to the 1949 ECA Amending Bill, 
was adopted there without a record vote.'® It was inserted in the final Act in 
the conference stage, with the result that there was likewise no record vote 
on it in the lower house. 

After this resounding political victory in the spring, the shipping interests 
had little difficulty a few months later in securing the insertion in the Military 
Assistance legislation of the amendment cited above. No testimony on it, pro 
or con, was offered in the House hearings. Its inclusion in the bill, after a 
perfunctory appearance by Mr. Bailey at the Senate hearings” seems to have 
been taken for granted, although it went a long step beyond the spring legisla- 
tion. It incorporated the provision of the Bland Bill applying the quota to all 
cargoes regardless of the country of origin. No one at the hearings testified in 
opposition to the request. Though Senator Vandenberg apparently hoped, in 
the closed session of the Committee, to be able to moderate the severity of the 
regulation,” it appears in the final act exactly as requested by Mr. Bailey. 

Episodes of this kind are common enough. There would be no point in 
retelling an old, old story were it not for the fact that the bill to which Section 
409 was added was not an ordinary bill. It was the bill implementing the North 
Atlantic Treaty, the basic element in our new defense policy. Because of that 


18 Tbhid., p. 8858 (April 5, 1949). 

19 This provision remained unchanged after the passage of the Economic Cooperation 
Act of 1950 (Public Law 535, 81st Congress), which authorized the continuation of the 
European Recovery Program for the third year. The only reference in the 1950 Act to this 
issue is a provision (Sec. 106) that foreign beneficiaries may be exempted by the Adminis- 
trator from the obligation to deposit local currency equivalents in the Counterpart Funds 
in respect to “an amount not exceeding the amount, as determined by the Administrator, 
by which the charges for... transpoytation [on United States flag vessels] exceed the 
cost of such transportation at world market rates.” This provision, of course, constitutes 
an acknowledgment that the expense is not an essential part of the European Recovery 
Program. 

20 Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949. Hearings before the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, House of Representatives, Kighiy-First Congress, First Session, on H. R. 6748 and 
H. R. 5895 (Washington, July 28—-Aug. 8, 1949). 

21 Military Assistance Program. Joint Hearings before the Committee on Porson Rela- 
tions and the Committee on Armed Services, United States Senate. Eighty-First Congress, 
First Session, on S. 2388 (Washington, Aug. 8-19, 1949); pp. 171-75. 

2 SENATOR: VANDENBERG. Under the ECA Act, you state the comparable provisions 
apply to cargoes moving to and from the United States. I notice you have left that limita- 
tion out of your proposed amendment. Did you do that deliberately? 

Mr. Battery. It was our feeling that 50 per cent of any commodities made available 
under the ECA Act should be moved on American ships, but there was a compromise 
reached in which only the cargoes to and from the United States were included in the ECA 
Act. 

SENATOR VANDENBERG. You would be reasonably content if you got what you are 
after with that limitation, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Barer. We feel that we should have alf that is made available under the act, 
Senator, but we leave ourselves in the hands of the committee (¢bid., p. 173). 
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fact Mr. Bailey’s brief statement in support of his request before the Joint 
Hearing of the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs and the Senate Committee 
on Armed Services deserves at least a second look. 

Mr. Bailey first quoted statements by Admiral Chester W. Nimitz and Mr. 
John L. Sullivan, Secretary of the Navy in 1948, on the importance of the 
merchant marine in time of war, and particularly in the recent war. He then 
testified as follows: 


It is important, therefore, that in granting aid to foreign nations to resist aggression 
we should not fail to provide for the maintenance of our own national defense resources in 
all of its important elements. 


. . . . . . « . . . . . . ` . . . e . . * . . . a . * * . * 


The Congress has already determined that the American merchant marine should 
participate in ocean transportation resulting from economic and military aid programs. 
After public hearings and extended debate, Congress directed that not less than one-half 
of the cargoes moving to and from the United States under the provisions of the Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1948, the Marshall Plan, be carried on United States flag merchant 
vessels. This action was based upon a recognition of the necessity for supporting our 
merchant vessels as an integral part of our national defense and economy at the same time 
we are giving aid to others. Comments which appeared in the public press at the time that 
this action was taken seem to indicate that such a policy met with widespread public 
approval. 


It seems to the shipping industry that even stronger reasons exist for the application of 
the policy expressed in the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948 to the provisions of 8. 2388. 
The United States has assumed the burden of helping free nations to acquire the means of 
defending themselves from aggression. We shall experience great difficulty in discharging 
the responsibilities of this burden unless our military and economic strength is unimpaired 
and unless our merchant fleet is strong and active. 

The insertion of a provision in S. 2388 to the effect that at least 50 per cent of the gross 
tonnage of equipment, materials or commodities made available under the provisions of 
the bill and transported on ocean vessels shall be {ransported on United States flag com- 
mercial vessels will strengthen the American merchant marine. The insertion of such a 
provision will also assist in achieving our objective that the United States shall have a 
merchant fleet of modern combination and cargo vessels manned by American officers and 
seamen which is capable of transporting all of our domestic, coastwise, and intercoastal 
commerce, and at least one-half of our exports and imports, reinforced by a fleet of modern 
passenger vessels.” 


In thus using the argument of national security Mr. Bailey was relying on 
a principle traditionally sound for a country without allies, which is there- 
fore compelled to act independently. Adam Smith himself declared that ‘‘de- 
fense...is of much more importance than opulence” and for that reason 
pronounced the Navigation Acts, which gave to British vessels a near-monopoly 


23 Ibid., pp. 172-73. In fairness to the author of this statement, it should be pointed out 
that this line of argument was advanced before the loss of our, monopoly in the matter of 
atomic bombs (in September, 1949) and the attack on South Korea (June, 1950) rendered 
the problem of maintaining the security of the North Atlantic area as acute as it has now 
become. ° 
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of the country’s import trade, “the wisest of all the commercial regulations of 
England.’’4 

Since the ratification of the North Atlantic Treaty, however, the United 
States has not been a country without allies. Presumably we are adjusting our 
thinking and legislation accordingly. Obviously that was the very reason for 
the original introduction of the Mutual Defense Act to which the shippers’ 
amendment was attached. Let us look at the pertinent terms of the treaty and 
then ask whether the reasoning of the shippers’ representative—however sound 
by the standards of 1776 or 1946—is in na ene with the national policy of 
1949 and 1950: 


ARTICLE 2. The Parties ... will seek to eliminate conflict in their international eco- 
nomic policies and will encourage economic collaboration between any or all of them. 

ARTICLE 3. In order more effectively to achieve the objectives of this Treaty, the 
Parties, separately and jointly, by means of continuous and effective self-help and mutual 
aid, will maintain and develop their individual and collective capacity to resist armed 
attack, 

ARTICLE 5. The Parties agree that an armed attack against one or more of them in 
Europe or North America shall be considered an attack against them all; and conse- 
quently they agree that, if such an armed attack occurs, each of them... will assist the 
Party or Parties so attacked by taking forthwith, individually and in concert with the 
other Parties, such action as it deems necessary, including the use of armed force, to re- 
store and maintain the security of the North Atlantic area. 


Clearly the import of the Treaty is to commit this country to a policy of 
. strengthening its new allies so as to enable them to resist a possible attack 
from outside the Atlantic area, presumably from Soviet Russia. “Mutual aid,” 
“unite their efforts,” and “collective self-defense” are key phrases in the 
Treaty. To be sure, the Treaty also speaks of “self-help,” and of “individ- 
ual . . . self-defense” and carefully refrains from requiring a complete pooling 
of all the available military resources of the signatories. Nevertheless, the 
whole point of the Treaty is, obviously, to set up an effective defensive alliance 
among the countries signing it. 

Since the effectiveness of an alliance depends on the total strength of all its 
members and not on the strength of a single party to it, the available resources 
and the necessary duties should be so distributed among all the partners in 
such a way as to achieve the objective of the alliance—the greatest possible 
total strength. This is a principle we must recognize as basic to our foreign 
policy in the new era on which we are entering. 

The statement of the American shippers’ case, however, apparently fails 
entirely to take account of this principle. The key sentences in it are: 

This [Congressional] action [on ECA cargoes] was based upon a recognition of the ne- 
cessity for supporting our merchant vessels as an integral part of our national defense and 
economy at the same time we are giving aid to others... . It seems to the shipping in- 


dustry that even.stronger reasons exist for the application of the policy expressed in the 
Economie Cooperation Act of 1948 to the provisions of S. 2388. ... We shall experience 


24 An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations (2 Vols.; London, 
1922), Vol. 1, p. 429. 
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great difficulty in discharging the responsibilities of this burden [of helping free nations 
to acquire the means of defending themselves against aggression] unless our military and 
economic strength is unimpaired and unless our merchant fleet is strong and active. 


The validity of this argument depended on the assumption that by requiring 
half the goods furnished our allies to go in American vessels, regardless of the 
comparative efficiency of the various national merchant marines involved, we 
should be more secure in the long run than if we did not do this. Or, in other 
words, it was assumed that, once it was decided to spend one and one-third 
billion dollars for military purposes to implement the Atlantic Treaty, the 
greatest degree of security would be obtained by spending some of it to employ 
American ships and crews instead of Norwegian or British ones, for example. 

If these assumptions were made about the ordinary carrying trade and if 
there were no alliance to be considered, no question could be raised as to their 
soundness. But once we have solemnly ratified a treaty of mutual defense, a 
new situation is created with which our future actions must be squared. The 
American shipping interests, however, did not appear to recognize that the 
signing of the Atlantic Treaty had in any way affected the force of their argu- 
ment. For their representative said in so many words that in the post-Treaty 
era there are “even stronger reasons . . . for the application of the policy of the 
[pre-Treaty] ECA Act.” Until this apparent failure to take account of both 
the terms and the spirit of the Treaty is remedied, the American shipping in- 
dustry cannot be said to have established its claim to special protection in the 
post-Treaty era. 

The justification for this country’s assuming the responsibilities of member- 
ship in a North Atlantic alliance is that our security is increased by forming an 
alliance with like-minded powers. Obviously, the primary objective of our 
defense policy now must be to obtain the maximum of security possible within 
the framework of our present international relationships, including the North 
Atlantic Treaty. To appropriate with one hand to strengthen our European 
associates and with the other to bar them from an opportunity to make use 
of and develop their own merchant martnes in free competition is a very 
strange procedure, particularly when it involves an uneconomic expenditure 
of our resources on our less efficient American shipping industry. It can only 
be justified on the contentions that (1) such peoples as the British and the 
Norwegians are unreliable allies or (2) that their shipping would not be avail- 
able to us in time of war. To assert the first position would seem to destroy 
the very purpose of the Treaty—to build up the morale of our relatively 
weaker European associates. To maintain the second is very difficult in view 
of the mobile nature of mercantile shipping and the record of valiant service 
rendered the Allied cause by the Norwegian fleet throughout the recent War, 
although Norway itself was overrun and occupied by the enemy. Half the en- 
tire Norwegian merchant marine was sunk while carrying supplies for its 
country’s allies. = 

In other words, to.borrow Mr..Hoffman’s thesis, the American taxpayers 
have now put up over six billion dollars to purchase the greatest possible 
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amount of security under the Military Assistance Program. The way in which 
this fund is spent should be determined and judged strictly on that basis. The 
shipping interests have appealed to security considerations. If they are to 
continue to benefit by Section 409, under the present and future Mutual Defense 
Acts, they should be asked to make the soundness of their claim in the post- 
Treaty era more evident than it now appears to be. 

On this very issue of security, Mr. Hanson W. Baldwin has made a very 
serious charge, to which some satisfactory answer should be given if the present 
arrangement is to continue. Two years ago Mr. Baldwin apparently believed 
that the merchant marines of our European allies were more trustworthy than 
our own. Writing on this issue when the ECA controversy was at its height, 
he said: 


Attention to the purely physical needs of the merchant service does not attack the dry 
rot that is the fundamental trouble of the merchant marine—the lack of discipline and 
inefficiency of many ships’ crews.... 

Our operating standards in service and efficiency are well below the standards of 
British, Dutch and Scandinavian lines, and in some cases undisciplined and subversive 
influences imperil the merchant marine as an auxiliary of the national defense. . . 

There are still very strong leftist influences in many of the unions, and there are known 
Communist cells aboard some of the principal American ships and alleged Communists in 
key positions as radio operators. 

This situation has been met by too much of a conspiracy of silence by the public and 
Congress.”* 


Citing “a constructive, courageous and dathoruaiies article” on the great 
lack of discipline in our merchant marine, he urged that Congress “be en- 
couraged to face facts frankly.” 

In July, 1950, after the attack on South Korea, representatives of the over- 
whelming majority of members of the maritime unions agreed upon a voluntary 
plan for weeding out Communists and other subversives for the period of the 
Korean emergency. The Coast Guard was given the authority to reject for 
employment on American vessels bad security risks, presumably on the basis 
of information supplied by the Federal Bureau of Investigation and the 
Office of Naval Intelligence. This plan was put in operation in spite of short- 
lived opposition from members of the Marine Cooks and Stewards Union, 
C.1.0., an organization “slated to be tried by the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations for allegedly adhering to the Communist party ‘line’ rather 
than to the policies of the C.I.0.” As a result some individuals were barred 
from employment on American ships. A general “housecleaning” in the radio 
men’s organization, the American Radio Association, has also been reported.2” 


*% New York Times, Dec. 30, 1948, p. 8. 

2 Holmes F. Crouch, “A Well Disciplined Merchant Marine?” United States Naval 
Institute Proceedings, Vol. 74, pp. 1467-79 (Dec., 1948). The author, a lieutenant in the 
United States Coast Guard, served on Merchant Marine inspection duty in San Francisco 
during part of the war and at the time of writing was with the Office of Merchant Marine 
Safety at Coast Guard Headquarters. 

27 New York Times, July 25, 1950, p. 51; July 31, p. 16; Aug. 2, p. 1; Aug. 4, p. 37; 
Aug. 5, p. 29; Aug. 8, p. 47; Aug. 9, p. 55. 
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Assuming that these measures have proved fully effective, the question Mr. 
Baldwin raised about subversive influences would be satisfactorily answered. 
The matter of comparative “operating standards in service and efficiency,” 
however, is still a challenge to American sincerity and common sense. 

As long as Section 409 remains on our statute books the United States is, 
at best, put in the position of not having a consistent program for coordinating 
and strengthening the defense activities of the North Atlantic countries. At 
the worst, we are asking our European allies to prepare to fight in a common 
cause while simultaneously we are proclaiming our doubt as to their reliability 
and good faith. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STABILITY AND CHANGE 
MILTON J. ESMAN | 


Government agencies are institutional in design and effect. Their activities 
and influence transcend numberless shifts in leadership and generations of 
employees. The size and scope of modern government leads to specialization of 
personnel and standardization of procedures. The pressure for equity in govern- 
ment rationalizes operations and produces records. A service philosophy devel- 
ops in terms of high public purposes which give meaning and direction to the 
efforts of officials and employees. Within each agency an institutional tradition 
gradually takes shape, with priceless dividends in internal solidarity and public 
acceptance. 

No institution, certainly - no government agency, can be self-contained. Its 
activities inevitably affect individuals and organized interests. As the agency 
comes into contact with these forces, a complex process of mutual accommoda- 
tion takes place. Soon a pattern of working relationships and understanding is 
fashioned between the agency and those who come into contact with its activi- 
ties—individuals, organizations, their political spokesman and other govern- 
ment agencies. Thus many persons and many groups develop a stake in the 
operations and the continuity of government agencies, l 

With increasing security and power, institutions tend to become sluggish, 
to lose their sensitivity, flexibility and capacity for ready adjustment. In- 
creasingly they become involved in techniques at the expense of goals, in the 
safeguarding of familiar relationships, and in the protection of personal posi- 
tions and prerogatives which become vested interests within the organization. 
How to compensate for these institutional hazards is a major problem in 
political science, especially in this era of big government when individual rights, 
important group interests, the publie welfare and national security depend so 
largely on conscientious and inspired administration. In the past, the political 
impact of agency heads and their non-career lieutenants has been the principal 
adaptive influence in public agencies. In the future, as the military and civil 
bureaucracies become more important, the unaided influence of political lead- 
ership may not be enough to assure responsiveness in the great government 
agencies. This article will examine the interplay of political leadership which is 
sensitive to change and career leadership which epitomizes institutional sta- 
bility. 

Early in their careers public agencies enjoy a breadth of legal discretion. 
Their charters are rather general and, though the boundaries of their authority 
may be limited, within these boundaries they have relative freedom to impro- 
vise and experiment. As administrative experience produces conflicts of inter- 
est, the requirements*of public equity lead to increasing prescriptions of de- 
tailed rights and procedures, either by statute or by administrative regulation. 
Groups which are affected by the agency succeed in writing into law or regula- 
tion special protections or exemptions, often in great detail, which further limit 
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the discretion of administrative leadership, Agency officials and employees 
may develop vested interests in the complexity of these regulations, intellec- 
tually through their training or politically through their close identification 
with the groups which the detailed rules protect. 

Detailed laws and regulations are not the only rigidities and limitations on 
leadership in government. Money is controlled by the Bureau of the Budget 
and by Congress, especially the appropriations subcommittees, whose members 
are important arbiters of the fate of administrative agencies. Subject matter 
committees closely scrutinize the agencies and exert a decisive influence on 
the discretion of administrative heads. This is especially true when interested 
groups outside the government have established close and sympathetic rela- 
tionships with leading committee members. Clienteles or regulated interests 
can greatly influence the activities of public agencies, either by direct political 
intervention or through sympathetic spokesmen in Congress. 

Another limitation on administrative discretion is the permanent staff. For 
the most part agency heads are free to select and pay personnel only within the 
legal and administrative limits prescribed by the civil service laws and regula- 
tions. Employees generally may be dismissed only for inefficiency or mal- 
feasance and some of these dismissal cases may be appealed beyond the agency. 
As a practical matter the agency head does no hiring and little firing himself. 
His practical discretion is limited to the selection and assignment of key per- 
sonnel, usually from within the organization. Agency heads come and go and 
the tenure of many of them is brief. The agency, as a public institution, with a 
life of its own, must carry on indefinitely. To protect the continuity of the or- 
ganization and the public investment in its personnel, the discretion of the in- 
dividual agency head has been limited in this sphere just as it has been limited 
in the fiscal and program areas. 

These powerful restrictions on administrative discretion protect government 
agencies from violent fluctuations in program or internal management. An 
essential value in government is continuity.and these limitations on leadership 
are powerful guarantees of that continuity. Shifts in agency leadership, whether 
or not accompanied by shifts in party control, usually are accomplished 
smoothly without violent disruption in the organization except for a few 
reassignments at the higher levels. Whatever the fanfare, the actual changes in 
most programs are usually limited to new emphases, rather than new direc- 
tions. The interested clients and their congressional allies continue vigilant, 
the laws remain in effect, the permanent staff continues intact, and the budg- 
etary limitations may change only slightly. Actually it requires a basic political 
change reflected in the composition of Congress, in the White House, in the 
strength of the various interest groups in the country and in public opinion to 
cause radical changes in administrative direction. 

Usually the Presidency is a dynamic force in modern government and there- 
fore in administration. The President is unitary, capable of leadership. It is his 
role to reconcile diverse political influences and to fashion a political program 
which will hold a popular majority. This program, if successful, will embody 
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the broadest possible consensus on public policy. Effective political leadership 
requires acute sensitivity to the needs and values that make for public accept- 
ance. The President and his lieutenants, among them agency heads, are im- 
pelled continuously to secure public support by widening and strengthening the 
content of this consensus which takes form in their administrative and political 
programs. This jockeying for public support results in constant pressure for 
administrative adjustments by the President and the political heads of agencies. 
Here we have the mainspring of administrative action. 

Congress usually is more conservative. In our system party discipline is 
weak, political strength is local, constituencies are often small and Congressmen 
are highly responsive to local economic, social and political interests. Their 
political survival usually depends less on espousing a broad national consensus 
than in pleasing articulate groups back home. At times these interests have 
administrative goals which they pursue aggressively and to that extent they 
pressure the administrative agencies for new concessions. But more often they 
seek to protect rights and privileges which have previously been established 
by law, administrative practice, or governmental inaction. Groups which want 
something new must be prepared to win a majority, which is a difficult under- 
taking. Those who fight to protect established interests need only obstruct. 
Congress will fight particularly hard to protect those who feel that their legiti- 
mate interests are being threatened. 

The committee system in Congress and the seniority rule are especially 
strong stabilizing forces. Senior—therefore dominant—committee members 
tend to return session after session to Congress regardless of election trends 
or changes in party control. Theirs is a continuing interest in the agency and 
their point of view changes only slightly over the years. Minorities and majori- 
ties shift but the senior members from “safe” districts remain. As colleagues of 
long standing, they usually work together in harmony, frequently sharing the 
same views on major questions. Administrative officials know the senior com- 
mittee members, majority and minority, and what to expect of them. They 
learn to anticipate and respond to their interests and requests and to call 
upon them for help, as will be shown later. The committee system and the sen- 
iority rule are therefore bulwarks of administrative stability. 

There are two levels of administrative leadership in government, career 
leadership which rises through the ranks and political leadership which is 
superimposed by the political process. This dual leadership is a distinguishing 
mark of modern government. Economic, social and religious organizations 
usually generate their own top leadership, but political accountability requires 
shifting executive leadership for government agencies. 

Unlike political leaders who owe a direct responsibility to an elected chief 
executive, career leaders are largely self-selected. They are first selected from 
civil service lists and brought successively to the fore by other career officials. 
The department head usually plays a formal role in this process. And though 
higher career officials may be selected by political heads, career employees can 
be brought into position to be considered for high ranking assignment only by 
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prior action of their senior career officials. To a great extent, therefore, the career 
service is self-sustaining and career leadership is self-selected, though political 
heads may play a decisive role in key appointments. 

The loyalty of the career leader is closely identified through long service with 
his organization. His orientation is usually specialized and his experience with 
technical problems normally predisposes him to appraise novel situations in 
familiar technical terms. His morality is based on a deep respect for legitimate 
authority, a scrupulous sense of fairness in dealing with the public and a serious 
devotion to the public interest. Few career officials consider themselves special 
pleaders; the great majority would be shocked by the suggestion. What they 
do espouse is their own reading of the public interest and very frequently their 
perspective is distorted by long association with one program and with limited 
methods of administering that program. 

This tendency toward a narrow perspective is especially aggravated when 
personnel and program operations are concentrated in self-contained bureaus, 
undisturbed by the cosmopolitan influence of departmental controls. In this 
splendid isolation, career officials often enjoy friendly understandings and work- 
ing arrangements with organized interests which are intimately concerned with 
their activities. 

By training and conviction career leaders usually represent and defend es- 
tablished programs, familiar techniques, and vested interests within the organi- 
zation. Often, as a result of concentration on specific subjects, they become 
preeminent authorities in their fields. They may therefore resent what they 
consider uninformed amateur interference by short term political chiefs. Like 
most established groups they are seldom pioneers, except in their earlier years. 
The weight of their expertise and authority, which resists “crackpot” ideas, 
effectively tends also to resist even moderate influences which originate outside 
the agency and threaten to disturb their familiar orientation. Within the organi- 
zation may be younger men attuned to outside influences and impatient for 
change but they seldom occupy key positiqns. Generally the established career 
group, though adaptable, accepts changes slowly and consequently is a strong 
force for continuity in government. 

This tendency was recently noted by Eleanor Roosevelt. Her forceful state- 
ment reflects the impatience of many public figures with the apparent rigidity 
of old-line civil servants: 


I thought that every government official investigated complaints and gladly tried to 
correct injustices. I realize now that this was a rather naive idea, for it is apparent from 
what people have told me that it was often only fear of White House displeasure that 
set the wheels in motion. This was not true of many departments, but I suppose it is only 
natural that some of the older departments, where a number of civil service people feel 
entrenched, should not want to bother with new activities. Both Mr. Woodin and Mr. 
Morgenthau must have made great changes in the old Treasury Department manage- 
ment. The standards set, particularly after Mr. Morgenth@a became Secretary of the 
Treasury, must have seemed alarming to some of the old types of civil service officials. 

I felt very critical of civil service $fficials at times. When they have been in a depart- 
ment for a long while, they can make any change very difficult. Nevertheless, I think it is 
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true that there are an astonishing number of people who want to serve their country 
and are willing to accept the modest security and low pay of a civil service employee 
simply because they feel they are performing a patriotic service.! 


As previously observed, the top leadership in government agencies is almost 
invariably selected from outside. Such selection achieves two purposes: (1) 
political accountability to the President and (2) independent lay leadership 
for the career staff. The second purpose, though seldom considered, may be as 
significant as the first. Though the career bureaucrats may excel in technical 
knowledge, in a scrupulous sense of equity and devotion to the public service 
as they see it, there is always the danger that in their relative security they 
may lose touch with the public and fall behind contemporary developments 
-outside the agency. A necessary antidote is the fresh influence of strong leader- 
ship from the outside. 

Agency heads are usually laymen in the administrative sense who differ in 
background, orientation and interest from career officials. As amateurs they 
worry less about techniques than program goals, and they regard the agency 
and its program more as representatives of the general public than as adminis- 
trative specialists. Usually they are more sensitive to outside influences, opin- 
ions and political forces than career administrators, Occasionally a political 
chief may assume his new position with a thorough knowledge of the agency’s 
work; he may enjoy close association with part of the clientele and have some 
definite ideas of his own. It is more likely, however, that his information is 
rather general, that his definite ideas cover only a fraction of the agency’s 
administrative authority and that his knowledge of his new organization, its 
personnel and its inside operations does not exceed that of any informed 
citizen. He is more likely than not to bring to his new post good intentions, a 
reasonably open mind, a sense of public responsibility and a loyalty to his 
chief. 

The appointment of a new agency head signalizes one of the most interesting 
and complex dramas in administrative life, the reciprocal accommodation of 
the permanent bureaucracy and the new political chief. In this process of 
mutual adaptation the new chief is introduced to the: program goals and the 
ideas on internal administration which have guided his career administrators 
and he learns the problems of administration as they rise by osmosis through 
the administrative hierarchy. Direct contacts with the President and his staff, 
Congressmen, clientele groups, newspapers and other outside influences con- 
tribute to’ his education. At the same time the career officials feel him out to 
gauge his attitudes and to determine how far they must adapt their familiar 
procedures and objectives to satisfy his preferences. Usually factions within the 
agency contend for influence and position in a struggle involving program ideas 
as well as personalities. Out of this pulling and hauling, this struggle for influ- 
ence and position, this mutual education and accommodation, emerges the 
pattern of relationships between the political chief and his career executives 
which is likely to persist throughout his tenure of office. 


1 Eleanor Roosevelt, Thés I Remembes (New York, 1949), pp. 6-7. 
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With some variation one of three patterns is likely to develop: 

1. The political chief accepts the past orientation and follows the leadership 
of the dominant career group. In this rather common situation the political 
chief adopts as his own the views of the career group and becomes their spokes- 
man and defender before the general public and in the councils of the adminis- 
tration. Congressional leaders and clientele groups who have worked closely 
with the career bureaucracy accept this adjustment enthusiastically since it 
continues, rather than disturbs, a generally satisfactory relationship. If there 
is sufficient vitality and flexibility in the career group the agency may flourish 
for a time under this type of leadership, but ultimately the absence of fresh 
outside influences extracts a high price in lost vitality, estrangement from new 
ideas and increasing difficulty in adjusting to outside forces. Such inert political 
leadership exerts virtually no impact on the organization. It recalls the boast 
of one recent department head that in his twelve years in office—years of war 
and depression, of violent social, intellectual and political apheayai™as: few 
changes as possible had been mada in his department. 

2. Though it occurs less often than the first, the second pattern is me 
of note because its effects can be more dramatic. After initial efforts at accom- 
modation, the political chief and the career executives fail to establish a satis- 
factory basis for cooperation. There is an absence of rapport between them, a 
difficulty of communication which eventually crystallizes into open conflict 
or administrative paralysis. The political chief may try to shuffle some of the 
key executives by placing in more critical positions those who more nearly 
share his views or by bringing in new blood from the outside. This expedient 
may have limited effectiveness unless the career group itself is severely split, 
because a reluctant organization cannot act effectively. Career executives who 
feel that they or their program, which they identify with the public interest, 
are threatened by a hostile chief may turn in desperation to their congressional 
allies, their clientele groups, and even to syrfipathetic news columnists for sup- 
port. This help is quite likely to be granted, The dispute is then transformed to 
a political issue in which both parties may find themselves publicly engaged in 
a mutually embarrassing and destructive controversy. After the smoke has 
cleared, an uneasy truce may reign; the career group and the political chief 
deal with each other at arms’ lengths strictly according to protocol until the 
political chief, sealed off from effective leadership, is replaced. Usually the 
career group has greater staying power. 

3. The third pattern of leadership is more creative than the first and less 
disruptive than the second. The political chief and the career group find areas 
of agreement on program and internal management which provide a basis for 
working together. They establish their mutual good faith so that neither feels 
threatened by the other. As problems arise much is accomplished by mutual 
accommodation. The career group summons up the wealth of its administrative 
experience; the political chief draws upon his own experience, his political and 
intellectual contacts outside the ofganization, and his sense of what is right and 
expedient to redirect the thinking and attitudes of the career group. Career 
officials are highly amenable to the pleasure of their political chiefs since their 
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own influence and positions may be at stake. Unless their basic loyalties are 
threatened they accept changes imposed from above, even when their enthu- 
siasm is not aroused. 

An effective political chief will maintain a steady pressure on his career staff 
by presenting ideas which originate outside the agency and which comport 
with his more: dynamic vision of the public interest. Where persuasion fails, 
_ it may be necessary to impose changes on a skeptical staff which, through grow- 
ing familiarity with a new idea, may later accept the same idea as its own. 
There may be times, however, when stronger measures are necessary to insure 
- the faithful application of programs which key members of the career staff have 
difficulty accepting. Allies are found within the organization, perhaps among 
the younger officials, who are then brought forth through “reorganizations” 
into key positions. Some new blood may be judiciously introduced from the 
outside. Key officials who cannot cooperate are gradually induced to leave or 
accept reassignments. This process of reeducation and restaffing requires 
courage, patience, and a sensitivity to basic loyalties so that changes in policy 
and “reorganizations” will not violently affect the morale of the organization 
or disturb the steady rhythm of operations. These administrative changes 
must be accompanied by simultaneous bids for the support of congressional 
leaders and clientele groups so that efforts to attune the agency to a wider ver- 
sion of the public interest will be applauded instead of resisted by these impor- 
tant groups. As previously observed, administrative changes may be stifled 
by the hostility of politically powerful interests outside the executive branch. 

Even under the most skillful leadership a large and complex organization 
cannot be remade or redirected overnight. Human material cannot be recast, 
but only gradually molded. A face-lifting will not change the flesh and blood 
of an organization and transfusions of new blood too rapidly may paralyze the 
patient. Moreover, there are real risks to redirecting and reorienting a govern- 
ment agency unless interested groups and their congressional spokesmen accept 
the changes. The final outcome of program conflicts and even internal manage- 
ment differences is determined by the political calculus. Administration is 
necessarily a balance between stability as represented by Congress and career 
officialdom, military and civilian, and dynamic outside forces usually activated 
by political leadership. Those who prescribe the magic potion of “strong leader- 
ship” for every administrative illness ignore one of the fundamental facts of 
government. Every existing arrangement has its supporters, and established 
arrangements yield slowly in government, where continuity is a value highly 
prized. 

There can be no assurance from one administration or from one appointment 
to the next that the political agency head will be a keen interpreter of the pub- 
lic interest or a first-rate leader of men. The new heads are not selected pri- 
„marily for these qualities. Party service, personal loyalty, geographical back- 
ground, availability, personal prestige, ability to attract support to the admin- 
istration are the governors of political selettion and will continue to outrank 
other factors which are less relevant to the political process. In the rapid turn- 
over of political agency heads the stronger administrators will alternate with 
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the weaker and no one can predict the sequence. Students of government must 
therefore be reconciled to this unpredictable lottery of political choice. It is 
highly unlikely that any controls can be devised to insure the uniform excel- 
lence of political appointees. 

The career groups, in the military and civil ser vices, are the brightest hope 
for sustained improvement at the executive level of government. Their knowl- 
edge of program, of techniques, of internal management, of related government 
agencies, of congressional leaders, and of outside interests, together with their 
appreciation of administration as a historical process, lend strength and sta- 
bility to the institutions of- government. Too frequently, they have been pre- 
vented by narrow orientation from performing at their highest potential as 
collaborators with their political chiefs in framing and revising administrative 
policy. These deficiencies which have already been diagnosed and deplored 
can be neutralized—if not completely corrected—through long range, system- 
atic programs of executive development. 

The increasing complexity of modern government has created an urgent 
need for outstanding career leadership. The development of such leadership 
has become a serious matter in government and will challenge students and 
practitioners of public administration for decades to come. The narrow orien- 
tation which has stunted so many career officials must be broadened into de- 
partmental and, finally, into government-wide loyalties. Until career adminis- 
trators have enlarged their areas of interest and identification and developed 
a keener sensitivity to shifting values in the community, they cannot be a 
creative or integrating force in administration. On the contrary, by burrowing 
more deeply into their special preserves and girding themselves with the aggres- 
sive support of self-seeking interests, they may become an untouchable threat 
to responsible government. The principal need among career executives, there- 
fore, is breadth. 

Executive development encompasses the selection, training and assignment 
of outstanding men for high responsibility—the continuing direction of the 
executive institutions of government. A well executed program should have the 
following effects: (1) attraction to the public service of alert young men and 
women whose education has taught them to appreciate ideas and to evaluate 
action in terms of important national and international values; (2) widening of 
the perspective of professional and scientific specialists already in the service 
so that their thinking may be attuned to interests broader than their immediate 
programs and so that those with the necessary aptitudes may learn the tech- 
niques of administration; (3) systematic expansion of the experience of promis- 
ing potential executives by assignment to different lines of work in various 
programs and in diverse administrative situations so that each successive 
assignment, tailor-made for the individual, may contribute over the years to 
his career growth; (4) outside stimulation through activity in professional socie- 
ties, advanced educational training at government expense, opportunities to 
observe the practices of industry, docal, state and international agencies, and 
sabbatical leave for independent study and writing; and (5) the growth of high 
grade officials through periodic self-evaluation in staff conferences with their 
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peers in government, industry and the universities. 

There is a growing feeling among able young men and women that the public 
life is an ennobling challenge and a gratifying career of service. Many of them 
are prepared to dedicate themselves to administrative careers and some of the 
best are being accepted annually into the public service. Systematic oppor- 
tunities and incentives must be provided for them and for their seniors already 
in the service to deepen their sensitivities and expand their horizons through 
diversified training, and experience. White House sponsorship, Civil Service 
Commission leadership, effective programs in the agencies, active support and 
appreciation in Congress together can provide the facilities, the support, the 
experience, and finally the public acceptance that will solidify this pattern of 
leadership development as a firm tradition in American government. 

The competent executive in today’s and tomorrow’s democratic government 
must meet exacting standards. He should combine a deep ethical sense of duty 
with subtle human understanding and his range of interests should embrace 
a wide sweep of human experience and knowledge. He must also be a man of 
action, a director of other men. This well-rounded combination of philosopher 
and man of affairs calls for carefully selected, highly trained and cultivated 
leaders. 

The cultivated man is a conservator of values and institutions, as well as a 
reformer and an interpreter of change. He takes a responsible view of the past 
and the present as well as the future. His judgments balance many conflicting 
interests and guide them toward a consistent moderation. In public affairs, 
moderation and a firm attachment to the moral consensus of the larger com- 
munity must be the ultimate guides, rather than the pressure of special group 
interests. 

American career PE E have been a conservative, more than an 
adaptive, force in publie life. Theirs has been more a static than a creative 
influence. The burden of adaptation has therefore fallen heavily on political 
top executives and their non-career staffs who come and go with each political 
shift. They have been unable to rely sufficiently on their higher career execu- 
tives for policy advice because that advice has been too often blunted by nar- 
row loyalties, technical preoccupations and an insensitivity to the larger 
world outside. Some career executives have surmounted these limitations that 
have borne so heavily on their colleagues, and a few have shown an aptitude 
for'high political leadership. For the most part, however, these conservators of 
our institutional continuity have lagged behind their larger responsibility. 

Though institutional conservatism is an occupational hazard of career ex- 
ecutives, there are means not only of overcoming it, but of capturing its 
constructive values and redirecting them to creative purposes. The purpose 
of executive development which will bulk large in government in the years 
to come, is to build whole men with historical perspective and grand loyal- 
ties, firm convictions and keen sensitivities, inspired insights and profound 
human understanding. Career leaders with these qualities can feel as comfort- 
able with the new as with the old and can mediate in the area of large decisions 
between the claims for institutional gontinuity and for political change. 


RELATIVISM, ABSOLUTISM, AND DEMOCRACY 
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INTRODUCTION 


Political convictions may be said to be tied up with philosophical views. 
But is any one particular school of philosophy necessarily linked to any one 
particular political doctrine? More specifically, are philosophical and political 
absolutism interrelated, and, similarly, is democracy linked to philosophical 
relativism or empiricism? Kelsen and others have recently defended this thesis: 
“For, just as autocracy is political absolutism and political absolutism is ` 
paralleled by philosophical absolutism, democracy is political relativism which 
has its counterpart in philosophical relativism.” 

It is the purpose of this paper to test whether such links exist. In doing so, 
it will be necessary to refrain from siding with either philosophical absolutism 
or relativism. The conclusion we will reach will compel us, however, to abandon 
our previous neutrality with respect to these opposite philosophies. Our exami- 
nation involves the difficulty of how to use precise language for analysing con- 
cepts to which various and often vague meanings have been assigned in the 
past. We shall use these terms in the broadest sense which it is possible to give 
them without loss of precision. 

Philosophical absolutism maintains that there is an “absolute reality” which 
can be known with certainty on the basis of revelation, intuition, or reason. 
These sources provide the “true knowledge” of the ‘essential nature of the 
universe” as well as of its “moral and spiritual order,” while sense experience 
leads only to probable and therefore unessential knowledge of “appearances.” 
Intrinsic value judgements are generally included among the statements whose 
truth or falsity can be determined a priori. Thus, ethical absolutism holds that 
certain states of affairs are intrinsically good and desirable, and can be known 
to be so with certainty. The natural law doctrine, which affirms the existence 
of “just law,” recognizable by “right reason,” is an instance of philosophical 
absolutism in general and ethical absolutism in particular. 

Philosophical relativism denies the possibility of all objective knowledge 
about what is and about what ought to be, because sense experience as well as 
intuition and reason differ from one individual to another. 

Empiricism occupies an intermediary position. According to this view, some 
kind of objective knowledge is indeed possible, but only the probable knowl- 
edge which absolutism discards as unessential. Non-analytical? assertions are 


1 H. Kelsen, “Absolutism and Relativism in Philosophy and Politics,” Ta» AMERICAN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW, Vol. 42, p. 911 (October, 1948). B. Russell, Philosophy and 
Politics (London, 1947), makes the same assumption. 

2 Absolutists, empiricists, and even relativists agree that statements of logic and mathe- 
matics are analytic, i.e., true independenjly of sense experience. For a recent, concise ex- 
position of empiricism, cf. Herbert Feigl, “Logical Empiricism,” in D. D. Runes (ed.), 
Twentieth Century Philosophy (New York, 1943), p. 373. 
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held cognitively significant, if and only if, they are, at least theoretically, inter- . 
subjectively verifiable by observation (either directly, or, if they express 
general laws, by deducing predictions which are empirically verifiable). Hence, 
the empiricist’s language does not include statements such as “Reality is 
transcendental,” or “The world is a moral order,” which are of prime interest 
to the absolutist. Among empiricists, some agree with the absolutists that in- 
trinsic goodness is a quality which can be determined objectively, not indeed 


.. With a priori certainty but with probability, by “value experience” common to 


all reasonable men (just as redness can be perceived by sense experience shared 
by all but the color-blind). Other empiricists side with the relativists with 
respect to ethical judgements, and thus are ethical relativists. They hold that 
normative knowledge is impossible because there is not intersubjective value 
experience nor any other way of testing the truth or probability of intrinsic 
value judgements. Whereas instrumental value judgements (e.g., “If democracy 
is desirable, majority rule is a good [or effective] way to implement it’’) are 
empirically verifiable, intrinsic value judgements (e.g., “Democracy is desir- 
able”) have no cognitive but only emotive meaning, because they do not 
ascribe a property to, but express the speaker’s approval of, something (e.g., 
democracy). Whereas the position of all-out relativism has not often been 
defended, there have been many ethical relativists, mostly among empiricists.* 

Political absolutism and democracy will be used here in their broadest possible 
meaning, as designating either doctrines concerning the ultimate purpose of 
government, or forms of government. Democracy as a political doctrine refers 
to the faith in the intrinsic worth of each individual. As a form of government, 
democracy comprises those institutions which have been empirically found to 
be most effective for the implementation of the democratic ideal, such as 
majority rule and the basic freedoms. The political doctrine of absolutism holds 
that government should subordinate the welfare of all to an anti-democratic 
aim such as the interests of a single class or of the “nation.” A government has 
an absolutistic form if all power is wielded by one or a few without any restraint, 
. for the purpose of implementing some anti-democratic aim. 

Finally, the term interrelation needs to be clarified, since those who maintain . 
that there is a link between these philosophies and the “corresponding” 


3 Cf. C. L. Stevenson, Ethics and Language (New Haven, 1944). The failure to distin- 
guish between empirical statements connecting means to ends (instrumental value judgments) 
and zntrinsic value judgments accounts for the following allegation: "If the scientific 
method itself, however, is proclaimed to be as a matter of fact more appropriate than any 
other for understanding physical and social phenomena, then this value judgement must 
be accepted by the positivist as at least one value judgement that is objectively true.” 
John H. Hallowell, “Politics and Ethics,” THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW, 
Vol. 38, p. 648 (August, 1944). (Italics Hallowell’s.) 

4 This explains why the term relativism has been, misleadingly, applied to cover em- ` 
piricism as well (e.g., byeKelsen, loc. cit.). It is true that empiricists are relativists in the 
sense that they consider the degree of confirmation of a theory as a function of the empirical 
evidence available at a given time. We, however, shall keep a clear distinction between 
empiricism and (ethical) relativism, 
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e political doctrines often do not specify whether the supposed link is of a logical, 
political, psychological, or historical nature. We shall now examine these 
different possibilities. 


I, LOGICAL CONNECTION 


Is there any logical connection between philosophical absolutism or rela- 
tivism or empiricism on the one hand, and political absolutism or democracy 
on the other? Both political doctrines involve intrinsic value judgements con- 
cerning what the ultimate purpose of government should be. Ethical relativism 
and empiricism make assertions about intrinsic value judgements, namely, that 
they cannot be validated, or that they can be empirically verified. Clearly, 
the epistemological theories of ethical relativism or empiricism do not imply 
the political credo of democracy or autocracy. According to the epistemological 
theory of ethical absolutism, intrinsic value judgements can be shown a priori 
to be either true or false. If so, then some value judgements must be true, and 
the following type of statement may be made: “It can be proved that either 
some kind of absolutism is good or that, on the contrary, democracy is de- 
sirable.” But the thesis of ethical absolutism does not imply that any particular 
value judgement is valid—e.g., that one, and only one, of the following two 
contradictory statements can be proved: “Autocracy is best”; “Democracy is 
best.” To validate one, and only one of these two value judgements, one would 
_ have to assume some other premise besides the validity of philosophical abso- 
lutism itself. Hence, no matter which theory about the nature of valuational 
knowledge one adopts, this does not imply anything about the content of value 
judgements in general and about the intrinsic value of democracy or autocracy 
in particular. 

It has, however, been maintained that empiricism and democracy are logi- 
cally connected in an indirect way, because they have an important property 
in common, namely, reliance on scientific method. Both empiricism and democ- 
racy are held to make tentative decisions only, after hearing all sides and after 
weighing all relevant evidence, and to revise such decisions in the light of new 
facts. Both refuse to single out as absolute truth any one particular view. “The 
democratic faith is the extension of the ethic of scientific method . . . to all the 
other human undertakings and institutions.” If the use of empirical method is a 
specific characteristic of democracy, as it is of empiricism, then, evidently, em- 
piricism implies democracy; hence, non-democratic governments do not rely on 
the empirical method. 

In the first place, not all questions but only those concerning the choice 
of means to a given political end will, in practice, be of concern to both scien- 
tists and politicians. Furthermore, granted that “the very foundation of the 
democratie procedure is dependence upon experimental production of social 
change,’’* this procedure does not differ essentially from the way political 


5H. M. Kallen, “Freedom and Authoritarianism in Religion,” The Scientific Spirit and 
Democratic Faith (New York, 1944), p. 3° 
6 J. Dewey, “Challenge to Liberal Thought,” Fortune, Vol. 30, p. 188 (August, 1944). 
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decisions are reached under any absolute form of government. Whoever has to , 
decide which means are best suited to reach a political end must endeavor in 
his own interest to take the findings of empirical science into account, whether 
this goal is a democratic one or not. It is doubtful whether the United States 
Senate is on the whole more likely than the Politburo to base its decisions about 
the means to implement its basic policies on scientific considerations. The’ 
Soviet Government will, after having acted, prétend to have deduced its decisions 
from the Marxist-Leninist catechism. It is true that an autocratic government is 
in danger of becoming prisoner of its official, unscientific ideology. Furthermore, 
a dictatorship is likely to hamper the discovery of scientific truth because it 
does not allow free discussion, as does democracy. On the other hand, represen- 
tative government faces the danger of succumbing under the pressure of public 
opinion, which is sometimes swayed by emotions rather than by scientific argu- 
ments. Democracy and autocracy differ, therefore, not so much by the degree 
to which science is utilized in making decisions, but rather by whom these 
decisions are made. In a democracy, means are usually determined by majority 
vote of a popularly elected legislative assembly or by the executive branch 
which derives its powers ultimately from a majority vote. In an autocracy, 
such choices are made by one or a few, independently of the will of the major- 
ity. Under either system, governmental decisions as to the means to implement 
ultimate ends become effective regardless of whether or not they are based on 
information provided by empirical science. 

According to another wide-spread view, ethical relativism entails ethical 
indifference. If so, then the ethical relativisis are the ones who have, logically, 
no choice between democracy and absolutism. This does not mean, however, 
that they are committed to subscribe to one at the exclusion of the other, but 
rather, that they cannot adhere to ezther, as they must necessarily consider one 
to be no better than the other. They are, for instance, made to hold the follow- 
ing view concerning the present ‘tension between the United States and Russia: 
“If with all the facts before the „two parties, each feels approval for its own 
course, both attitudes are equally justified or unjustified.”’ Should the number 
of ethical relativists increase to the point that such’an opinion became generally 
accepted, they would be held responsible for the resulting “international 
disaster.”’® In such an eventuality the relativist could, however, plead innocent 
by pointing out that he never said that something is intrinsically good if he 
approved of it, but that he always maintained that statements such as “x is 
intrinsically good” are neither true nor false. This implies, not that x is as good 
as non-x, but that the statement “x is as good as non-x” cannot be validated 
either. If so, then the statement “Democracy is no better than totalitarianism” 
has just as little cognitive, and just as much emotive, meaning as the value 
judgement “Democracy is best.” Moreover, the view that democracy and 
autocracy are of equal value could be held with consistency not only by an 


7 Brand Blanshard, “The New Subjectivism in Ethics,” Philosophy and Phenomenolog- 
ical Research, Vol. 9, p. 511 (Masch, 1949.) ° 
8 Ibid., p. 510. 
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ethical relativist, but also by an ethical absolutist who claims that this particu- 
lar value judgement corresponds to absolute truth. The theory of ethical rela- 
tivism implies that it is impossible to demonstrate that either democracy or 
autocracy is best, or that they are equally good or bad. But to hold that value 
judgements cannot be validated, does not preclude anyone from making value 
judgements.” The ethical relativist remains therefore free to prefer democracy, 
to favor autocracy, or to have no preference for either. 


II, POLITICAL CONNECTION 


It has been shown that nobody. contradicts himself by espousing either of 
the philosophies together with either of the political doctrines. Even so, there 
may be connections of an empirical character which preclude altogether, or 
maké highly improbable, the occurrence of some of the possible combinations 
of these philosophical and political theories. 

It might thus be argued that, even though the epistemological theories of ab- 
solutism, empiricism, and relativism include no value judgements, absolutists, 
empiricists, and relativists, by being concerned with epistemological theories, 
presumably consider knowledge itself valuable. Increase of knowledge in the 
empiricist sense depends on the possibility of confronting each empirical 
hypothesis with whatever new sense experience becomes available, thus making 
it possible to formulate new theories having a higher degree of confirmation. 
This social process of testing and communicating in turn presupposes a political 
regime which protects the “free trade of ideas.” Democracy, even though it 
cannot be characterized by the use of scientific method, implies freedom of 
opinion, without which scientific progress would be impossible. There exists, 
then, not a logical implication, but an empirical law of a political character 
connecting empiricism and democracy. According to this law, an empiricist 
must necessarily be a democrat, because a society must be democratic to be 
able to contribute to the discovery of truth*by the only means which the em- 
piricist considers effective. An empirical law of a similar kind would connect 
philosophical with political absolutism. To the philosophical absolutist, the 
most important truths are knowable with certainty and a priori. Their dis- 
covery is therefore hampered rather than promoted if “true knowledge” is 
left to compete with contrary, and necessarily erroneous, opinions. The philo- 
sophical absolutist must consequently favor a government which denies free- 
dom of opinion and compels its citizens to adhere to the views which he con- 
siders absolutely true, and that means an absolutistic government. 

It is true that there can be no democracy without freedom to express any 
opinion about what is and what ought to be, and even about the desirability 
of democracy itself, as long as voicing disapproval of democracy does not en- 
danger existing democratic institutions. But like majority rule, freedom of 


° “That the positivist doesin fact engage in making value Judgements is as significant 
as his claim that he does nothing of the kind” (Hallowell, loc. cit., p. 646). The ethical re- 
lativist or positivist claims that it is impossible to validate intrinsic value judgements, but 
not that it is meaningless to utter them. 
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opinion is not identical with democracy but is only one of its prerequisites. 
The empiricist, who is concerned with promoting knowledge, will indeed have 
to insist upon government guarantees of freedom of opinion; he need not, how- 
ever, for this purpose require majority rule and the other institutions generally 
considered essential to democracy. He may favor an absolute form of govern- 
ment, provided it allows freedom of opinion on all matters open to scientific 
inquiry. Such regimes have existed in the past.’ In general, of course, those who 
wield absolute power are likely to prevent their citizens from expressing any 
but the official views on almost any subject, regardless of whether or not this 
official party line jibes with empirical evidence. It is nevertheless possible for 
an empiricist to favor an autocratic regime even if it denies freedom of opinion, 
provided he deems the pursuit of scientific truth less desirable than the in- 
terest, say, of the “nation,” or of the “victorious proletariat.” If knowledge 
is not at the top of the empiricist’s value hierarchy, he may with equal con- 
sistency adhere to the basic tenets of democracy or autocracy. Only an empiri- 
cist who feels that promoting knowledge should be a primary aim of society 
must favor a regime which insures freedom of opinion, and this means usually, 
but not necessarily, a democratic regime. (The empiricist may, of course, con- 
sider the promotion of empirical knowledge one of the necessary means to im- 
plement this ideal, rather than an aim in itself, and for this reason be a demo- 
crat.) 

Similarly, a philosophical absolutist must favor a regime which denies free- 
dom of opinion, hence is absolutistic, if he wants government to be responsible 
for the propagation of absolute truth. Government can indeed promote both 
an absolutistic end and absolute truth, if the following conditions are fulfilled: 
(1) some anti-democratic ideal can be proved to be intrinsically good; (2) 
those in power possess the “true knowledge”; (8) the views to which those in 
power compel their subjects to adhere in order to implement the anti-demo- 
cratic end happen to conform to absolute truth. A philosophical absolutist may 
nevertheless hold that the class of absolutely valid assertions includes the basic 
tenets of democracy. He must, however, in this case, be willing to forego gov- 
ernmental protection of “true knowledge” in favor of the freedom to express 
all opinions, even those which are erroneous according to some particular 
variety of philosophical absolutism. The philosophical absolutist is then con- 
fronted with the following dilemma: If the statement “Government ought to 
be democractic” is absolutely true, then the statement ‘(Government ought to 
remain neutral with respect to truth and error” must be true. This dilemma 
might be solved by adding these words to the latter statement: ‘‘... except 
as far as the truth of the democratic creed itself is concerned.” Thus, philosophi- 
cal absolutists of Catholic faith did come to terms with Franco’s political 
absolutism, which includes the Catholic religion among its official tenets. They 


10 “Phe development of scientific societies and academies in the 17th century seems to 
indicate that corridors of free discussion adequate for the development of science may be 
cut across democracy and despotism.’ R. McKeon, “Democracy, Scientific Method, and 
Action,” Ethics, Vol. 55, p. 253 (July, 1945.) 
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do not, on the other hand, compromise with a Communist dictatorship, 
whose party line conflicts with the Catholic dogma. The philosophies of Catholi- 
cism and democracy, too, are overlapping, as both share the belief in the dig- 
nity of the individual; but “Christian Democrats” must be willing to accept 
the government’s neutrality with respect to all religions, as well as to agnosti- 
cism. 

Many political thinkers, such as the framers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, have been moderate rather than all-out philosophical absolutists. They 
hold that there are only a few “self-evident” truths, e.g., that government 
should protect “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” and that all other 
statements are true only insofar as they are confirmed by sense experience. If 
so, then government, by allowing freedom of opinion in all matters except with 
respect to these “self-evident” truths, protects absolute and empirical knowl- 
edge, as well as the democratic values of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 

To summarize, philosophical absolutism extludes freedom of opinion; hence, 
it is akin to political absolutism—but only if the propagation of absolute truth 
is deemed a primary responsibility of government. Conversely, the empiricist 
must insist upon the essentially democratic institution of freedom of opinion 
only if he wants government to be primarily concerned with furthering scien- 
tific truth. 

II. PSYCHOLOGICAL CONNECTION 


When the discussion shifts to psychological considerations, empiricism, and 
especially ethical relativism, are often correlated, not with democracy but, on 
the contrary, with autocracy, and more specifically with modern totalitari- 
anism. “Implicit in positivism is a nihilism closely akin to, if not identical with, 
the gospel of cynicism and despair that produced the mentality of fascism.’’”" 
However, cynics are likely to get on the bandwagon, whether fascism, com- 
munism, or democracy happens to become the winning side. True, lack of 
moral convictions is apt to lead to cynicism and hence to political opportunism. 
It has been shown, however, that moral indifference is not implied by ethical 
relativism. Nor is there a psychological reason why those who maintain that 
choice between good and evil is a personal one, should be less determined to 
make that choice than those who believe—rightly or wrongly—that there is 
an objective method of distinguishing between good and evil. 

The same allegation is often stated in its converse form: to be a democrat, 
one must be a philosophical absolutist. According to C. S. Lewis, “A dogmatic 
belief in objective value is necessary to the very idea of a rule which is not 
tyranny or an obedience which is not slavery.’ ‘Without the truths of 
philosophy and religion,” says Professor Adler, “democracy has no rational 
foundation.” This latter statement, taken literally, would be tautological 


1 Hallowell, loc. cit., p. 653. i 
12 The Abolition of Man (London, 1944), p. 46. 
13 M. Adler, “God and the Professors,” Science, Philesophy, and Religion, A Symposium 
(New York, 1941), p. 136. 
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and trivial. Whoever claims that there is a rational (in the sense of a priori) 
foundation for democracy, necessarily believes that there are absolute truths . 
manifested by (absolutistic) philosophy or (not “and”) religion, just as any 
believer in the rationalistic foundation of some absolutistic political aim also 
must be a philosophical absolutist. Presumably, such assertions are meant in a | 
psychological sense: “A dogmatic belief in objective value” in general, and in 
the objective value of democracy in particular, is nécessary in order to be a 
convinced democrat; without the help of philosophical absolutism, democracy 
cannot become a fighting creed. Again we ask: Why should an ethical relativist 
who has adopted the credo of democracy necessarily be a less enthusiastic 
defender of his convictions than a philosophical absolutist who claims that 
these convictions correspond to absolute truth? In Europe, the most ardent 
defenders of the democratic principle of individual dignity against the attacks 
by absolute monarchy, and subsequently by totalitarianism of the Right and 
Left, have come from the ranks of the liberal and later the socialist movements; 
their philosephical background has been traditionally one of agnosticism, 
empiricism, and ethical relativism. Presumably, most of the Jacobins of 1791, 
the Liberals of 1848, and the Maguisards of 1944 were willing to risk their 
lives for the sake of democratic principles, simply because they felt these ideas 
to be worth fighting for. 

A psychological difference, although of another kind; does indeed exist 
between philosophical absolutists and ethical relativists, regardless of their 
respective political opinions. “To justify the subjective value judgements which 
emerge from the emotional elements of his consciousness, man tries to present 
them as objective principles by transferring to them the dignity of truth, to 
make them propositions of the same order as statements about reality.” This 
observation applies not to man in general, but to philosophical absolutists in 
general, irrespective of the content of their value judgements.” Some are 
indeed in need of a “rationalization” of what they consider to be intrinsically 
good, and thus become philosophical absolutists. To others, the relativists, 
their own—democratic or anti-defnocratic—feelings are a sufficient motiva- 
` tion for their actions. 


IV. HISTORICAL CONNECTION 


It is not only possible from a logical, political, and psychological point of 
view to adopt either philosophy together with either political doctrine; the 
history of political thought shows that all of the possible positions have in fact 
been maintained, contrary to the theory “that almost all outstanding repre- 
sentatives of a relativistic philosophy were politically in favor of democracy, 


u H. Kelsen, ‘The Natural Law Doctrine before the Tribunal of Science,” The Western 
Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 2, p. 501 (December, 1949). 

15 Kelsen’s statement ig thus hardly compatible with his own thesis (quoted at the be- 
ginning of this paper from another article), according to which philosophical absolutism is 
linked to a particular value judgement, namely poditical absolutism. 
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whereas followers of philosophical absolutism, the great metaphysicians, were 
in favor of political absolutism.’’! 

Many, perhaps most, political writings do not fall within either of these 
philosophical categories, because they are not concerned with the question of 
whether or how their statements of fact or value can be verified. The Prince, 
for instance, deals (except in the last chapter) only with the means best suited 
to maintaining tyranny, but not with the question whether tyranny itself is 
good. Other writings, e.g., On Liberty and Mein Kampf, do express views as to 
what the ultimate purpose of government should be, without; however, either 
attempting to validate such value judgements or explicitly denying that they 
ean be validated. 

Among those political philosophers who have held that what is good in general 
is a matter of a priort knowledge, many, from Plato to Hegel, have indeed 
held absolute government to be intrinsically good. Yet, one of the most promi- 
nent founders of the theory of democracy in modern times, John Locke, has 
been, in his political writings, a typical representative of the absolutistic school 
of philosophy. His Second Treatise is essentially an attempt to demonstrate the 
“true end of civil government” on the basis of “natural reason” and “‘revela- 
tion.” That this is so often forgotten is perhaps due to the fact that the same 
Locke was, in his epistemological writings, a radical empiricist. From Locke, 
a straight line leads via the “self-evident truths” of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to such contemporary writers as Maritain. Among the philosophers 
who have explicitly denied the possibility of demonstrating a priori or of dem- 
onstrating at all what is good in general and what form of government is de- 
sirable in particular, some, including Russell and Dewey, have expressed their 
preference for democracy, while others, including Hobbes,” Le Bon and Pareto, 
have been political absolutists. As mentioned before, even a single variety of 
philosophical absolutism, Catholic philosophy, has accommodated itself to de- 
mocracy as well as autocracy. On the other hand, both democracy and autoc- 
racy have been espoused by agnostics, who tend to be empiricists and ethical 
relativists. : 


CONCLUSION 


Our inquiry has shown that none of the philosophical or epistemological 
theories we discussed is necessarily linked to any one particular political doc- 
trine. There are no logical connections. As to empirical correlations, there are 
no historical and psychological ones. The only empirical links we found are of a 
political nature, and these hold only with certain important qualifications. 
Otherwise, anyone remains logically and empirically free to favor democracy or 
autocracy, regardless of his philosophical view. 


£ H. Kelsen, “Absolutism and Relativism in Philosophy and Politics,” loc. cit. p., 911. 
17 “Good and evil are names that signify our appetites and aversions” (Leviathan, Part 
J, Ch. 15). This quotation illustrates Hobbes’ ethical relativism, even though he was in 
other respects a rationalist rather than an empiricist thinker. 
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The thesis of philosophical absolutism itself, however, is valid only if, of two 
contradictory value judgments such as “Democracy is best” and “Autocracy 
is best,” one is true, hence the other false, and if there is an objective method 
of deciding which of the two is true. But which of the two 7s true? It has been 
shown that neither logic nor experience can provide an answer. This leaves 
philosophical absolutists no choice but to appeal to “intuition” as a special 
source of knowledge about good and evil. They have not convinced empiricists - 
that intuition is anything but subjective. Nor have the ethical empiricists been 
able to indicate moral or political principles which are accepted by all reasona~ 
ble men, except such tautological ones as suum cuique, under which even the 
Nazi or Soviet regime can be subsumed. Color blindness can be operationally 
defined, not so value blindness. 

So far, ethical relativism seems not to have been refuted. Some are unable to 
reconcile themselves to this, perhaps uncomfortable, truth. They maintain 
that intrinsic goodness in general, and the intrinsic value of democracy in 
particular, can be proved, because they want such proof to be possible. They 
should be made to realize that wishful thinking is not an effective means to- 
ward implementing the basic tenets of democracy. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES AND INSTITUTES 


After preliminary planning sessions in Paris in 1948 and 1949, the first In- 
ternational Political Science Association meeting was held at Zurich, Switzer- 
land, during the period September 4-9, 1950, as part of the First World Con- 
gress of Sociology and Political Science. In contrast to the almost countless 
round tables, general sessions and Juncheon meetings, beginning in the morning 
and extending far into the evening, which characterize the American Political 
Science Association annual sessions, the program arranged at Zurich was rela- 
tively simple. Only one meeting was scheduled for any one time and the general 
plan called for one morning and one afternoon session. Mimeographed copies 
of the formal papers were sent to the delegates beforehand and the oral pres- 
entations were informal. The discussion on each topic was extended, with 
numerous delegates participating. 

A joint opening session of political scientists and sociologists at the Swiss 
Federal Institute of Technology was addressed by various persons, including 
representatives of the Swiss Republie and the city and canton of Zurich. Sub- 
sequent meetings of the political scientists were.scheduled in the Beckenhof, 
a country house built about the middle of the eighteenth century. On the second 
day of the Congress the political scientists and sociologists were guests of the 
canton and city of Zurich at a dinner. 

After listening to an address by Quincy Wright of the University of Chicago 
on “The Significance of an International Political Science Association,” the 
conference proceeded to a consideration of the topic, ‘‘What are the Minimum 
Conditions for an Effective and Permanent Union of States?” Formal papers 
for this discussion were prepared by K. C. Wheare of Oxford University and 
J. A. Maxwell of Clark University. The papér by Professor Wheare dealt with 
the allocation of powers, while the paper, by Professor Maxwell dealt with 
financial problems. 

On Tuesday the conference discussed the paper of Maurice Duverger of the 
University of Bordeaux on “The Influence of Electoral Systems upon Political 
Regimes.” It may be noted at this point that a French committee headed by 
Professor Duverger and including Francois Goguel, J. Cadart, G. de Loys, 8. 
Mastellone, A. Soulier, and G. Vlachos had prepared a monograph bearing the 
above title which was presented to the Association in the form of a printed 
volume of 177 pages. 

Wednesday was devoted to a joint session with the sociologists on “The Role 
of the Citizen in a Planned Society.” The political aspects were dealt with by 
J. Barents of the University of Amsterdam. On Thursday and Friday joint 
sessions with the sociologists gave attention to “The Role of Minorities in In- 
ternational Affairs.” Walter Filley of the University of Michigan discussed the 
problem as it relates to Canada. 

Approximately 75 political scientists from Arcanine, Australia, Austria, 
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Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Greece, India, Israel, Italy, Japan, Jugoslavia, the Netherlands, Norway, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, Turkey, and the United States were in attendance. Political 
scientists of the United States who were present included the following: J. Dun- 
ner, Grinnell College; Walter Filley, University of Michigan; R. K. Gooch, 
University of Virginia; K. A. Hochschwender, University of Florida; Walter 
H. C. Laves, formerly of UNESCO; E. Lay, Army Historical Service; Eve 
Lewis, formerly of the University of Alabama; Karl Loewenstein, Amherst 
College; R. L. Mott, Colgate University; Franz Neumann, Columbia Uni- 
versity; M. Niles, Army Historical Service; James K. Pollock, University of 
Michigan; and Harold Zink, Ohio State University. 

Provisional officers were designated as follows: president, Quincy Wright, 
United States; vice-presidents, Marcel Bridel, Switzerland, and D. W. Brogan, 
Great Britain; members of the executive committee: J. Barents, Netherlands; 
F. Celibkas, Turkey; Maurice Duverger, France; Isaac Ganon, Uruguay; 
J. Goormaghtight, Belgium; E. Hastad, Sweden; J. N. Khosla, India; C. N. 
Macpherson, Canada; and Adam Schaff, Poland. The executive secretary- 
treasurer is J. Meynaud of France. The provisional executive committee has 
given its attention to the drafting of a constitution for a permanent organiza- 
tion, the setting up of a committee on research, the possibility of founding an 
international institute of research in the social sciences, and the fixing of a date 
for a second international meeting. 

Eight national associations were formally admitted as collective members 
and were invited to appoint delegates to the Council, which is to be the per- 
manent governing body of the Association. The Constitution provides that each 
collective member be represented by one, two, or three delegates. It was 
decided that the United States, Great Britain and France would each have 
three delegates; Canada, India, Poland and Sweden would each have two; and 
Ireland would have one. It is considered likely that some 30-odd national as- 
sociations will become collective members of the International Political Science 
Association within the next few years. 

The provisional organization, established at the Paris meeting in September, 
1949, will continue until the national associations have appointed their dele- 
gates to the Council and a meeting of the Council has been held. At that time 
the provisional organization will cease to exist. 

It was decided to attempt to hold another congress late in 1952, indepen- 
dently of other international social science associations. 

There was discussion of the proposal to establish an international political 
science review, but it was felt that the financial situation did not warrant such 
an enterprise at this time and that the interests of the Association can be taken 
care of in UNESCO’s International Social Science Bulletin, which devotes a 
certain number of pageg to each of the international social science associations. 

Applications for membership in the International Political Science Associa- 
tion may be sent to M. J. Meynaud, 27 Rue Saint-Guillaume, Paris 7e, France.— 
Harold Zink. 
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The Eighth International Congr ess of Administrative Sciences, organized by 
the International Institute of Administrative Sciences, met at the invitation 
of the Italian Government in Florence, Italy, from July 25 to August 3, 1950. 
Twenty-one governments, including the Government of the United States, ac- 
credited official delegations to the Congress. The personnel of the official Ameri- 
can delegation was: Donald C. Stoné, chairman; Everett H. Bellows; Ralph J. 
Burton; and Rowland Egger. Other American delegatés were present from 
ECA missions in Greece and Waly, the High Conmsoner s Office in Germany, 
and UNESCO. 

The work of the Congress 1 was organized sca ae major topics: (1) ad- 
ministrative practices; (2) international administration; and (3) central ad- 
ministration. Donald C. Stone was chairman of the Senek of meetings dealing 
with administrative practices, the discussions of which centered upon the work 
of organization and methods units in the several countries, and upon the tech- 
niques of management improvement generally. Walter R. Sharp was the gen- 
eral rapporteur of the sessions on international administration. E. Seeldrayers 
of the Belgian Ministry of Finance served as general rapporteur for the sessions 
on central administration, which were primarily concerned with an analysis of 
the common characteristics of central administrative institutions of Continental 
governments. 

A number of modifications of the statutes of the Institute relating to the com- 
position of the Bureau, or governing body, elections to titular membership, 
etc., were adopted at the General Assembly on August 1. Dr. Oscar Leim- 
gruber, chancellor of the Swiss Confederation, was elected to a second and 
statutorily final term as president of the Institute. Herbert Emmerich was re- 
elected vice-president. The Institute will sponsor a conference on constitutional 
courts and on the teaching of administrative law in Monte Carlo in 1951, and, 
if local arrangements can be satisfactorily concluded, will meet in congress at 
Istanbul in 1953,—Rowland Egger. 


The International Committee for Comparative Law held its first general 
meeting in London, July 19-20, 1950, under the chairmanship of Dean de la 
Moranditre of the Faculty of Law of Paris. A considerable number of teachers 
and practitioners attended to discuss the teaching of comparative law and its 
concern to practitioners. As a result of the discussion the International Com- 
mittee will inaugurate a study of problems of documentation. The study will 
be a part of the broader study of documentation being conducted by all inter- 
national associations formed since the war under UNESCO’s auspices. A sub- 
committee under the chairmanship of Judge Mare Ancel of France will explore 
the problem in preparation for a meeting of the Executive Bureau of the Inter- 
national Committee to be held in Paris, December 28-30, 1950. William 
Sprague Barnes, newly appointed at the Harvard Law Sehool to plan the fuller 
utilization of Harvard’s large foreign law collections, will serve on the sub-com- 
mittee for the United States. . ij 

Formal organization of the International Commitee was completed at its 
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business session, and committees were admitted to membership from Belgium, 
France, Germany, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Italy, Nicaragua, Peru, the 
United States and Uruguay. Committees were admitted provisionally from 
Brazil, Mexico and the United Kingdom, in expectation of early completion of 
formalities. An application from Spain will be discussed further in the light of 
UNESCO?’s opinion. The representative from the United States in the Inter- 
national Committee will be the American Foreign Law Association, whose 
president is Phanor J. Eder, 74 Trinity Place, New York.—John N. Hazard. 


The second conference on political science in German universities, called by 
the Hessian Ministry of Education, met in Koenigstein (near Frankfort) July 
15-16, 1950. Those present included representatives of all of the universities 
and ministries of education of Western Germany and Berlin. The purpose of the 
conference was to review the progress that had been made since the conference 
at Waldleinigen in September, 1949, and to discuss practical steps to be taken 
for the advancement of political science teaching and research. 

The discussion of teaching was led by Professors Theodor Eschenburg of 
Tuebingen and Ernst Wilhelm Meyer of Frankfort. Professor Michael Freund 
of Kiel opened the session on research with a report emphasizing the needs and 
opportunities for political science research in Germany. The conference pro- 
gram also included a paper on political science in France by Charles Burdeau 
of the University of Dijon, as well as reports by John B. Mason and C. B. Rob- 
son on the fields of international relations and comparative government as 
they have been developed in America. President James K. Pollock of the 
American Political Science Association was present and conveyed the greet- 
ings of the Association to the German political scientists attending the con- 
ference. Other Americans present included Karl Loewenstein, Carl J. Friedrich, 
Franz Neumann, James Read and Jay B. Westcott. 

It was noted in the discussions that considerable progress had pean made 
since the summer of 1949 in the extension of the teaching of political science 
in the universities of Western Germany at the level of general lectures for stu- 
dents of all faculties. The development of advanced and specialized work for 
training political scientists for careers in government and as research scholars 
has, however, been handicapped by the limited number of qualified professors, 
the difficulty of access to the relevant literature, and the lack of facilities for 
research. Resolutions urging the ministries of education and the universities to 
support a continuing development of political science at each of these levels 
and also calling for the organization of a German political science association 
to promote the desired ends were adopted at the closing session of the confer- 
ence. Guiding principles for the proposed association were drafted, and a work- 
ing committee was set up to prepare for an organization meeting during the 
winter semester of 1950-51. 

In connection with the redevelopment of political science in Guias it 
should be noted that an Institute for Research in Political Science has been 
established in Berlin under the joint sponsorship of the Free University and the 
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High School of Politics. Another significant development during the past sum- 
mer was the launching of a High School for Political Science in Munich, which 
has announced a program of lecture and seminar courses for the winter se- 
mester.—C. B. Robson. 

An international workshop for the social studies was conducted at Heidel- 
berg, Germany, July 17~August 18, under the sponsorship of the United 
States Department of State.. The primary objective of the workship was to 
clarify thinking as to content, methods of instruction and purpose of the social 
studies in the educational systems of the German Ldnder. Participants included 
approximately 60 German educators, selected from all types of schools in the 
American zone, as well as nine American consultants, and approximately a 
dozen consultants from other European countries. Serving the group as a con- 
sulting specialist in political science was Howard White of Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. The general report of the workshop is under the editorship of 
Chris De Young of the National Education Association, U. S. A., and William 
Berger of Bremen, Germany. Copies of this report, a condensation of the re- 
ports of the workshop’s various committees, are being distributed among edu- 
cators in Germany. 


The Institute of Public Affairs of the University of Virginia held its seven- 
teenth session in Charlottesville, July 9-15, 1950. The session was the first 
to be held by the Institute since 1942, when its activities were temporarily 
discontinued because of the exigencies of war. The program was on the general 
theme, “The United States and the Postwar World,” and focused attention on 
both foreign and domestic problems. Nine panel discussions were devoted to 
problems in Europe and Asia, the outlook for international organization, con- 
trols and uses of atomic energy, foreign and domestic economic problems, agri- 
cultural policy, and possible threats to individual freedoms. The Institute was 
addressed by Philip C. Jessup, ambassador at large for the United States, on 
the topic, “The Future of Europe,” and by President Colgate W. Darden, Jr., 
of the University of Virginia, who spoke on the topic, “The Dynamics of the 
Mid-Century World.” Others to address the Institute included H. Hume Wrong, 
Canadian ambassador to the United States, Stringfellow Barr, president of the 
Foundation for World Government, Bertram M. Gross of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisors, and Charles F. Brannan, United States Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 


St. Lawrence University conducted a Canadian affairs workshop July 3- 
August 11, 1950. The major emphasis of the workshop was on Canadian his- 
tory and government, although attention was also devoted to geography, cul- 
tural development, and social and economic problems. Participants included, 
in addition to students, several members of the faculty of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, while A. R. M. Lower of Qeens University and Keith Greenaway of 
the Canadian Defense Research Board were guest lecturers. The workshop 
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was under the general direction of William R. Willoughby of the St. Lawrence 
history and government department. 


The second annual Institute on Administration of Scientific Research and 
Development was held at the American University, October 23-27, with the 
cooperation of the National Research Council and the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Serving as director of the Institute was Lowell 
H. Hattery of the department of political science and public administration 
of the American University. 


The Institute of Government and the Extension Division of the University 
of Utah sponsored a labor institute for the United Steelworkers of America on 
_ the campus of the University, August 25-26, 1950. The program, consisting 
of a series of discussions on topics in the general area of labor relations, in- 
cluded participants from approximately a half dozen departments of the 
University, while Ellsworth E. Weaver, assistant professor of political science, 
served as moderator for the institute. The institute was the third of a series of 
such meetings held at the University with a view toward making the Univer- 
sity’s facilities available to the Steelworkers in their training programs. 


The Southern California Political Scientists held their fall meeting on the 
campus of Whittier College on October 13. The general theme of the program 
for the meeting was the current California political scene. Speakers included: 
Bernard Brennan, campaign manager for Richard Nixon, Republican candi- 
date for the United States Senate; George E. Outland of San Francisco State 
College; and Walter Slater of the Research and Education Department of the 
Congress of Industrial Organization. 


The fourth annual meeting of the New York State Political Science Associa- 
tion was held at Utica, New York, October 20-21, with an attendance of 75 
members. The program included three panel discussions dealing with values 
in administration, the prospects for European federation, and the teaching of 
government and citizenship in the schools. Additional features of the program 
were an address by John M. Gaus of Harvard University on the topic, ‘‘Politi- 
cal Scientist Back Home,” and an address by Joseph Kaitz, deputy director of 
planning, New York Civil Defense Commission, to a session at which “Civil 
Defense and Atomic Warfare” was the topic for discussion. Officers elected by 
the Association for the coming year are: Roscoe C. Martin of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, president; Clinton L. Rossiter of Cornell University, vice-president; 
Ronald M. Stout of Colgate University, secretary-treasurer; and William E. 
Diez of the University of Rochester, Kurt Wilk of Wells College and William R. 
Willoughby of St. Lawrence University, members of the Executive Council. 
The Association will hold its 1951 conference at Syracuse, New York. 


The ninth annual meeting of the Midwest Conference of Political Scientists 
will be held on the campus of,the University of Minnesota, May 4-6, 1951. The 
program committee for the meeting is under the chairmanship of Harvey 
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Mansfield of Ohio State University, while Asher N. Christensen is chairman 
of the committee on local arrangements. 


The Washington Chapter of the.American Political Science Association is 
continuing with its regular schedule of monthly meetings. Political scientists 
visiting Washington may secure information relative to the exact dates and 
places of the meetings from the officers of the Chapter. The officers for 1950-51 
include: Franklin L. Burdette of the University of Maryland, president; W. 
Brooke Graves of the Library of Congress, first vice-president; Catheryn 
Seckler-Hudson of American University, second vice-president; and Vincent 
J. Browne of Howard University, secretary-treasurer. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The General Assembly of the United Nations at its third and fourth sessions 
took action creating an International Centre for Training in Public Adminis- 
tration. The activities of the Centre are directed by the Technical Assistance 
Administration in the Department of Economic Affairs of the Secretariat, un- 
der the supervision of the Economic and Social Council. The Centre is still in 
the process of development but it is expected that it will be fully organized 
by 1951. 

The first international seminar undertaken under the auspices of the Centre 
is on the general subject of public personnel administration. Sessions are being 
held at the new United Nations building in New York. The program was 
opened on October 30 and will continue through 37 sessions to January 30, 
1951. 

The group of participants includes some 25 senior public officials, each of 
whom is actually responsible for the planning and direction of activities in 
the feld of public administration in his own country. In general, there is 
only one participant from each country. The countries represented include 
several of those in which techniques of administration are relatively highly 
developed, such as Belgium, Canada, Norway and the United States of Amer- 
ica, and a number of those, like Afghanistan, Bolivia, Pakistan and Thailand, 
in which such techniques are relatively less developed. Plans for the seminar 
include visits, from November 24 to December 31, to appropriate governmental 
offices at the federal, state and local levels, as well as to private industrial, 
academic and other organizations. 

The 1950-51 seminar is only the first step in developing a much broader pro- 
gram. The resolutions of the Economic and Social Council and of the General 
Assembly outline two broad objectives. The first aim is to afford opportunities 
for well-qualified. civil servants of member governments to receive specific 
training in problems of public administration, so that they may contribute, 
upon return to their home countries, to the improvement of the organization 
and management of the governmental offices and services. The following means 
are envisioned for the accomplishntent of this abjective: annual distribution 
of fellowships and scholarships, promotion of a series of seminars, exchange of 
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civil servants among member governments for periods of study and observa- 
tion, organized dissemination of technical information, assistance to member 
governments for the creation or reorganization of national schools, and insti- 
tutes or centers designed to train in public administration. 

The second and ultimate purpose is to develop and spread the art and science 
of administration for the benefit of all nations. It is hoped that many of those 
who are selected for training will be able and willing to make valuable written 
contributions to the common fund of knowledge which constitutes the art and 
science of public administration.—Harvey Walker. 


The International Institute of Administrative Sciences (IIAS) is now well 
under way with its two new tasks, providing information on administrative prac- 
tices to the United Nations and to the German Institute of Public Affairs. It has 
$10,000 contracts this year for both projects and has opened a new Adminis- 
trative Practices Office at its headquarters in Brussels to administer the proj- 
ects. 

The IITAS’s work for the United Nations is a part of the extensive program for 
the exchange of information in public administration which is being carried out 
by the International Centre for Training in Public Administration. Under the 
terms of the IIAS-UN contract, the ILAS is providing to the United Nations, for 
use by its member states, information on effective administrative practices. 
This is being done both through the identification of existing documents and 
through a number of special studies. 

The IJAS’s work with the German Institute of Public Affairs (GIPA) has 
been arranged through a contractual agreement between the ITAS and the 
Office of the United States High Commissioner for Germany. Under this agree- 
ment the ITAS will provide the GIPA with information on administrative prac- 
tices and experiences in other countries, on significant developments in the im- 
provement of administration at Jocal, state, and national levels, and on the 
application of democratic principles in administration. 

The GIPA operates on a nation-wide basis from headquarters in Frankfort. 
It has the specific objectives of promoting effective government, responsive to 
the needs and desires of the people of Germany, and of furnishing a channel 
for the exchange with other democratic countries of information and persons 
in the field of governmental affairs. In carrying out these objectives, the GIPA 
works as a central liaison and coordinating center for major civic and public 
administration associations in Germany. 

The newly created Administrative Practices Office in Brussels has a small 
staff headed by an executive secretary, Paul Schillings of Belgium, and serves 
to bring the various resources of the IJAS to bear on the requirements of these 
two “clients.” The Office functions under the general supervision of a small 
body of the ITAS known as the Supervisory Committee. The membership of 
this Committee includes: Louis Camu of Belgium, chairman; John R. Simpson 
of the United Kingdom, vice-chairman; Harry Fite of the United States, vice- 
chairman for program; Hartvig Nissen of Norway; and Roger Gregoire of 


France.—Donald C. Stone. 
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A seminar on modern France was recently organized by the Institute of Ad- 
vanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey. Lecturers for the autumn sessions of the 
seminar included: from France, Raymond Aron, Jean-Jacques Chevallier and 
Jean Gottmann of the University of Paris; from Great Britain, J. P. T. Bury 
and David Thomson of Cambridge University and E. L. Woodward of Oxford 
University; and from the United States, Edward Meade Earle and Joseph Kraft 
of the Institute for Advanced Study, Gilbert Chinard and William Ebenstein 
of Princeton University, Henry W. Ehrmann of the University of Colorado, 
Paul Farmer of the University of Wisconsin, Edward Fox of Cornell University, 
H. Stuart Hughes of Harvard University, and Gordon Wright of the University 
of Oregon. The seminar was planned with a view toward emphasizing the 
nature, the origins, and the probable consequences to France and to Europe of 
the present-day French political and economic crisis. 


A management improvement survey of the field services of the United States 
Department of the Interior has been undertaken by Princeton University. 
The staff, under the direction of Joseph E. McLean, includes Guthrie 8. Birk- 
head, Frederic N. Cleaveland, and Donald Riddle of the department of politics 
of Princeton University, and James Clark, William Fee, Norman Horowitz, 
and Joseph McCracken, recent graduates of the Woodrow Wilson School pro- 
gram for training in public affairs. The staff is being assisted by an advisory 
committee consisting of Dean Thomas C. Donnelly of the University of New 
Mexico, James Fesler of the University of North Carolina, Charles McKinley 
of Reed College, and Herman Pritchett of the University of Chicago. 


Mississippi State College recently organized a social science research center, 
whose purpose will be to sponsor research and off-campus activities in political 
science, public administration, sociology, economics, history and related fields. 
The center is under the chairmanship of Joha K. Bettersworth, head of the de- 
partment of history and government, while Harold F. Kaufman, head of the 
division of sociology and rural lifc, is asséciate chairman. Among the major 
off-campus activities sponsored by the center will be a community organization 
program. 


Kenneth Colegrove of Northwestern University has been appointed by the 
president of the American Political Science Association as the Association’s 
delegate to the American Council of Learned Societies. He will serve for a four 
year term beginning January 1, 1951. 


Charles Fairman of Stanford University has been appointed by the president 
of the American Political Science Association to be one of the Association’s 
representatives on the Social Science Research Council. 

Since the opening of the Washington Office of the American Political Science 
Association in October and the appointment ef Edward H. Litchfield as its 


executive director, the organization of the Office has developed further in the 
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direction contemplated by the Committee on the Washington Office. The staff 
of the Office has been increased by the appointment of one professional and 
three clerical assistants. Professor Litchfield has named Ralph J. D. Braibanti, 
assistant professor of political science at Kenyon College, as his assistant. Pro- 
fessor Braibanti, granted a one-year leave of absence from his teaching duties 
at Kenyon College to assist in the organization of the Washington Office, * 
served for two years as military government officer in Japan and has been a 
frequent contributor to professional journals on problems of occupied areas. 
He has taught in the summer sessions of Syracuse University and Trinity Col- 
lege (Hartford) and has been appointed lecturer in political science at George 
Washington University. Margaret Schrader, a graduate of the University of 
Indiana, has been engaged as general secretary of the Office. Ann Templeton, 
a graduate of Duke University, has been appointed membership secretary, and 
Julia Claude, a graduate of Vassar College, is the receptionist and office 
assistant. à 


Federal Reporting of Statistics on Governments. Federal reporting of basic sta- 
tistics on state and local governments has been placed on a firmer footing by 
Public Law 767 of the 81st Congress, which President Truman signed on Sep- 
tember 7. This legislation requires that a complete “census of governments” be 
taken for 1952 and each five years thereafter, covering at least the subjects of 
“taxes and tax valuations, governmental receipts, expenditures, indebtedness, 
and employees.” The new law replaced a part of the old Census Act of 1902, 
which authorized, but did not require, that such a census be taken each ten 
years. Periodic reporting of benchmark government statistics is thus placed on 
a statutory basis like that which already applied to the quinquennial censuses 
of manufacturing, trade and service industries, and agriculture. 

The first major undertaking under the new law will be the census of govern- 
ments for 1952, for which preliminary preparation has already begun. In plan- 
ning the content and coverage of this undertaking, the Census Bureau has 
sought the help of a representative group, including state and municipal offi- 
cials, economic research agencies, professors of political science and economics, 
and others directly interested in governmental statistics. 

The first major phase of the 1952 census will involve identification and list- 
ing of all local governments in the nation. This task, which is essential to the 
later gathering of financial and employment figures for all governments, will 
also provide new benchmark information on numbers of governments. The 
Census Bureau expects to publish such figures by early 1952, bringing up to 
date the count last made for 1942, when over 108,000 school districts and 46,000 
other local governments were reported in existence. 

Subsequent major phases of the 1952 census of governments, as now planned 
by the Census Bureau, will relate to realty valuations for property taxation, 
public employees and ‘pay rolls, and governmental finances. Census reports 
on these various subjects are being scheduled for publication at intervals 
from 1952 until mid-1954.—Roy V. Peel. 
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APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Robert L. Abbey, recently a graduate student at Harvard University, has 
been appointed to an instructorship in political science at Tulane University. 


Thornton H. Anderson, formerly of the University of California, has been 
appointed assistant professor at the University of Maryland to serve during the 
absence of Professor Elmer Plischke. 


Paul Ashby has been appointed to an assistant professorship in public ad- 
ministration at San Francisco State College. 


Stephen K. Bailey has been promoted to the rank of associate professor at 
Wesleyan University (Connecticut). 


Richard F. Behrendt, formerly professor of political science at Colgate Uni- 
versity, has been appointed to a professorship at the University of Florida, 
effective February 1, 1951. 


Eric Bellquist will continue on leave from the University of California 
(Berkeley) through the academic year 1950-51. He is serving as public affairs 
officer at the American Embassy in Stockholm. 


Charles P. Blackmore, formerly of the Fort Hayes Branch of the University 
of Kansas, has joined the faculty of University College, the evening college of 
Rutgers University, as instructor in political science. 


Mary E. Bradshaw has been named dean of the Washington Semester Pro- 
gram. of the American University. 


Gordon K. Bryan has been appointed acting professor of government at 
Mississippi State College. 


Franklin L. Burdette has been named head of the department of government 
and politics at the University of Maryland. 


Leo Cagen has been appointed part-time instructor in political science at 
San Francisco State College. 


Lorace Catterson is on leave from Florida State University for graduate 
study at the University of Missouri. 


Charles Clapp is on leave from Florida State University for graduate study 
at the University of California. 


Edward 8. Corwin will be visiting professor of political science at Emory 
University during the spring quarter of 1951. 


Aida Raquel Caro Costas is on leave from the University of Puerto Rico, 
where she is auxiliary professor of history, to serve as director of the Inter- 
American office of the city government of San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


Warren Cunningham, associate professor of government at Miami University 
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(Ohio), served during the summer of 1950 as supervisor for a group of students 
studying comparative government in Europe under the auspices of the Bureau 
of University Travel and the United States Department of State. 


John A. Davis of Lincoln University (Pennsylvania) is a visiting lecturer at 
Ohio State University during the current academic year. 


Mary Capen Davis, assistant professor of political science at Vassar College, 
has been named assistant dean at that institution. 


Alfred Diamant, recently a graduate student at Yale University, has been 
appointed to an instructorship at the University of Florida. 


Violet Alkemeyer Earle, formerly assistant professor of political science at 
San Francisco State College, has joined the political science staff of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama as acting assistant professor. 


. P. T. Fenn has been named chairman of the department of political science 
of Oberlin College for a three year period. 


Theodore Fleming has been appointed instructor in government at Wayne 
University. 


Allen O. Gamble has been serving as lecturer in personnel administration 
in the fall semester at American University. 


Wallace Graves has been appointed to an assistant professorship at DePauw 
University. 


Howard D. Hamilton, recently a graduate student at the University of 
Illinois, has accepted a position at Albion College. 


E. Allen Helms is on leave from Ohio State University for the current aca- 
demic year to serve as visiting lecturer in political science at Oxford University 
under the Fulbright program. . 


Donald G. Herzberg has resigned as instructor in government at Wesleyan 
University (Connecticut) to accept an appointment in the comptroller’s office 
of the State of Connecticut. 


Lynwood M. Holland has been advanced to a full professorship and named 
chairman of the department of political science at Emory University. 


Robert E. Hosack, associate professor of political science at the University 
of Idaho, is on sabbatical leave for the first semester of the current academic 
year. While on leave, he is engaged in graduate study at Duke University. 


George Hougham has resigned from his position as instructor in political 
science at the University of Pennsylvania in order to spend a year in research 


in Canada as a Penfield scholar. i 


John M. Howell, recently a graduate student at Duke University, is an in- 
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structor in political science at the University of Idaho for the first semester of 
the current academic year. 


Paul 8. Jacobsen has been on leave from his position as chairman of the de- 
partment of political science of Colgate University during the fall semester of 
1950-51 while serving as supervisor for the twelfth Colgate Washington study 
group. 

Howard Cooper Johnson, Jr., adviser on the planning staff of the Bureau of 
United Nations Affairs, United States Department of State, was a visiting 
member of the faculty of the University of Idaho for the summer session of 
1950. 


Victor Jones has been promoted to a full professorship at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity (Connecticut). 


Harvey M. Karlen, formerly lecturer in the department of government of the 
City College of New York, has been appointed head of the political science 
section of the social science department at Wright Junior College, Chicago. 


Willmoore Kendall is on partial leave from Yale University for the academic 
year 1950-51 to engage in research. 


Klaus Knorr has returned to his position at Yale University after a year’s 
leave spent in teaching at the University Institute of International Studies, 
Geneva, and in work with the European Economic Commission. 


Edgar Lane of Princeton University served as an editorial consultant to 
the Select Committee on Lobbying Activities of the United States House of 
Representatives during the summer of 1950. 


William F. Larsen, formerly assistant professor at the Citadel, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of political science and director of the public ad- 
ministration clearing service at the University of Florida. 


Gertrude C. K. Leighton, visiting lecturer in law at Yale University Law 
School during the academic year 1949-50, has been appointed assistant profes- 
sor of political science at Bryn Mawr College. 


Werner Levi is on a year’s leave of absence from the University of Minne- 
sota, where he is associate professor of political science. He will spend the 
year in India and Europe. 


John D. Lewis of Oberlin College is a visiting professor at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity (Connecticut) during the current academic year. 


Duane Lockard, formerly of Yale University, has been appointed to an 
instructorship at Wesleyan University (Connecticut). 


Charles A. McCoy, recently a graduate student at Colgate University, has 
been appointed to an instructorship in political science and economics at 
Worcester College. 
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I. Thomas McKillop has been serving as lecturer in organization and manage- 
ment in the fall semester at American University. 


Donald S. Macrae, formerly administrative assistant in the Public Works 
Department, San Jose, California, has been appointed personnel director for the 
City of San Jose. 


Harvey C. Mansfield of Ohio State University served as consultant to the 
Committee on Public Administration Cases during the past summer. 


Herbert Marshall, recently a graduate student at the University of North 
Carolina, has been appointed as an instructor at the University of Florida. 


Jaroslav Mayda, formerly of the Charles University in Prague, is a visiting 
lecturer at Ohio State University during the current academic year. 


Lloyd D. Musolf has been advanced to an assistant professorship at Vassar 
College. 


Louis Nemzer has returned to his position at Ohio State University after a 
_leave of absence during which he was engaged in work for the United States 
Department of State. 


Sigmund Neumann of the department of government at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity (Connecticut) is a visiting professor at Harvard University for the academic 
year 1950-51. 


Gerhart Niemeyer, professor of political science at Oglethorpe University, 
has accepted a position in the United States Department of State. 


Norman D. Palmer, chairman of the department of political science of the 
University of Pennsylvania, was a visiting member of the faculty of Columbia 
University during the summer session of 1950. 


John M. Phelps is serving as ipstructor in political.science at Mundelein 
College during the current academic year. 


Elmer Plischke is on Jeave from the University of Maryland to serve in Ger- 
many as historical officer for the United States Department of State. 


John Ponturo, recently a graduate student at Yale University, has been 
appointed instructor in government at Trinity College. 


C. Gordon Post, professor and chairman of the department of political science 
at Vassar College, was a visiting member of the faculty of Cornell University 
for the summer session of 1950. l 


Joseph M. Ray has been named dean of the College of Special and Continu- 
ation Studies at the University of Maryland, but will continue to give a portion 
of his time to the department of government and politics, 
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Elston Roady is on leave ffom Florida State University for graduate study 
at the University of Ilinois. 
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Joseph M. Robertson has resigned his position as assistant professor of politi- 
cal science and assistant to the director at the Montgomery Center of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama to join the research division of the Kentucky Department 
of Revenue. 


H. Mark Roelofs, recently a student at Oxford University, England, is serv- 
ing as an instructor in political science at Colgate University during the absence 
of Professor James Storing. 


David N. Rowe has been advanced to the rank of professor at Yale Univer- 
sity. i 


James E. Russell has resigned as assistant professor of political science at 
Johns Hopkins University to become associate director of the Citizenship 
Education Project and assistant professor of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Elmer E. Schattschneider, who headed a program for German exchange 
students at Syracuse University during the academic year 1949-50, has re- 
turned to Wesleyan University (Connecticut), where he is serving as chairman 
of the department of government. l 


Walter R. Sharp has resumed the chairmanship of the department of govern- 
ment of the City College of New York after serving for fifteen months in Paris 
as chief of the International Cooperation Division of the UNESCO Secre- 
tariat. l 


Charles W. Shull has been promoted to a full professorship in government at 
Wayne University. 


H. Gordon Skilling, on leave from Dartmouth College while a senior fellow 
at the Russian Institute, Columbia University, was in Czechoslovakia for six 
weeks during the past summer in connection with the study of the impact 
of Soviet ideas and practices on Czechoslovak politics which he is conducting 
at the Institute. He will return to Dartmouth for the second semester of the 
current academic year. 


Harold Sprout of Princeton University was visiting professor of international 
relations at the University of Denver in the second term of the summer session 
of 1950. 


Joseph R. Starr, formerly of the University of Minnesota, has been ap- 
pointed professor of government and politics at the University of Maryland. 


William §. Stokes has been advanced to a full professorship in political science 
at the University of Wisconsin. 


James Storing is on leave from the department of political science of Colgate 
University to accept a Fulbright teaching scholarship at the University of 
Oslo, Norway. 
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John E. Swanson, recently a graduate student at the University of Illinois, 
has accepted a position at the University of Wyoming. 


Richard W. Taylor, recently a graduate student at the University of Illinois, 
has been appointed to an instructorship at the University of Minnesota for the 
academie year 1950-51. 


Garold Thumm has returned to his position as instructor in political science 
at the University of Pennsylvania after a year in Europe as a Penfield scholar. 


John E. Turner, formerly a graduate student at the University of Minne- - 
sota, is teaching at that institution during the absence of Professor Werner 
Levi. 


Kenneth E. Van Landingham, recently a graduate student at the University 
of Illinois, has accepted a position at the University of Kentucky. 


Wilbur W. White has relinquished his administrative duties as president of 
the University of Toledo because of ill health and is serving as visiting pro- 
fessor of political science at Rice Institute. 


William O. Winter has resigned his position as research associate in the 
Bureau of Government, University of Michigan, to accept an assistant pro- 
fessorship in government at Southern Ilinois University. 


George E. Wolff, recently a graduate student at the University of North 
Carolina, has been appointed as an instructor at the University of Florida. 


Sheldon 8. Wolin has been appointed to an assistant professorship at Oberlin 
College to serve during the absence of Professor John D. Lewis. 


William H. Young has been advanced to a full professorship in political 
science at the University of Wiseonsin. 


BOOK REVIEWS, NOTES, NOTICES AND ARTICLES 
POLITICAL SCIENCE IN SWEDEN 


The systematic study of government, politics, and public affairs in Sweden 
has a history of more than 300 years. It was not until the middle of the last 
century, however, that the study and teaching of political science emerged 
as a separate discipline in Swedish universities. And among Scandinavian 
countries, it is only in Sweden and Swedish-speaking parts of Finland that 
political science today enjoys recognition as a separate discipline. In other 
Scandinavian countries the area of study which Americans call political science 
is included in the domains of other disciplines. 

Although the Swedish concept of what is embraced in political science is 
essentially the same as the American, Swedish political science appears to have 
been oriented less to theory of the state and its sovereignty than was so long 
the case in the United States. Swedish scholars were quicker than the Americans 
to focus attention on actual political behavior and the practical workings of 
political institutions. They have shown a persistent interest in the origins and 
development of political institutions, in their study of them drawing heavily on 
the disciplines of history and philosophy. But in their study of contemporary 
political behavior they have, in addition, availed themselves of the methods and 
experience of such disciplines as sociology, economies, statistics and law. 

Swedish political scientists have focused attention primarily on the problems 
of their own country: constitutional law and constitutional history, parliamen- 
tary and cabinet government, local government questions, administration, 
politics and popular movements. Recently there has been a marked increase 
in attention to the organization and practices of political parties and formation 
and expression of public opinion. The study of foreign systems has not been 
neglected, however; many aspects of Swedish government and politics have 
been examined in comparison with the institutions and practices of foreign coun- 
tries. There has been less concern with formal political theory, the development 
of political thought and the great writings, than has been the case with Ameri- 
can political science. The field of international relations has been fairly neg- 
lected. 

There are four universities in Sweden. The University of Uppsala and the 
University of Lund are public or state universities in the fullest sense. The Uni- 
versity of Stockholm and the University of Gothenburg were originally private 
institutions but are now semi-public in character since they receive financial 
assistance from the public treasury and are subject to a greater measure of 
public control than was originally the case. All four universities are united for 
certain purposes under a single Chancellor, who is elected by professors in all 
universities and then appointed for life by the Crown.» 

The first professorship in political science was created at Uppsala in 1622, 
three years before Hugo Grotius completed his De jure belli et pacis and nearly 
thirty years before the publication of Thomas Hobbes’ Leviathan. The chair 
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was in rhetoric and politics, however, and until the middle of the 19th century 
the holder seems to have been occupied almost exclusively in the teaching of 
elocution. This chair, named for its donor, John Skytte, still exists, and as vacan- 
cies occur one of the descendants of John Skytte formally designates the pro- 
fessor who shall occupy it. For a century the Skyttian professorship has been a 
chair in politics only. 

For some time prior to 1909 the subject matter of political science received 
more or less attention at the University of Lund, where it was taught as a phase 
of the study of history. In 1909 it moved out of the hands of the history pro- 
fessors and was united with statistics until 1926. Then political science won a 
place as a separate discipline. 

The University of Stockholm was originally established for the study of 
the natural sciences only. A humanities division was added in 1921 and political 
science came into the curriculum as an appendage of statistics and international 
law. In 1935 a special chair for political science was created, and a second pro- 
fessorship has been added since. 

The University of Gothenburg has since its creation been an institution pri- 
marily for the study of the humanities. Political science, combined with statis- 
tics, has been taught since 1901. Recently at least the holder of this chair has 
been a political scientist, and the two subjects were entirely separated at the 
beginning of the 1950 academic year. 

The chairs mentioned are reserved for full professors. In addition, some 
twelve docents and a similar number of assistants are connected with the uni- 
versities. 

Professors are required by law to teach only four hours a week, and this fact 
permits them to devote a considerable amount of time to other interests. In 
consequence, political science professors have regularly pursued an active 
career in one or another phase of public affairs. Of the 15 political science pro- 
` fessors active in the last 50 years; seven have been members of the Riksdag. 
Four or five have been prominent in journalism or other writing for the general 
public. And nearly all of them have played leading roles in Royal Commissions, 
as will be noted from time to time in this discussion. One has been a Cabinet 
Minister. 

Academic study in Sweden is to a very great extent a matter of independent 
enterprise on the part of the student. The only political science ‘‘courses” that 
are regularly given are Swedish Constitutional Law (at all four universities) and 
Public Administration (at Uppsala and Lund). Other courses are given, but 
the subject matter is determined mainly, if not altogether, by the preference of 
the particular instructor. The subject may well be one in which the instructor 
is currently doing research and the course may never be repeated, or it may be 
repeated only after an interval of several years. 


a 
ORGANIZATIONS, LIBRARIES, AND JOURNALS 


The government recently created a Socifl Science Research Council, com- 
missioned to support research and publication activity in the social sciences. 
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During the first year of its activity it received 350,000 crowns ($70,000)! from 
the public treasury, a substantial sum in a small country like Sweden. The 
government appoints the chairman and two members. The remaining six 
members are elected by the social science faculties of the four universities. Un- 
doubtedly the establishment of this research agency represents the most signifi- 
cant measure taken by the government in many years to support social science 
study. 

At present there are no political science research bureaus attached to Swedish 
universities, comparable to those now so common in the United States. The 
possibilities of creating a common social science research institute at the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm, however, are now being investigated. 

There is no nation-wide organization for political scientists. About 20 years 
ago a Scandinavian Political Science Congress was held in Stockholm, but it has 
had no successors, possibly because political science lacks in other Scandinavian 
countries the independent position it has in Swedish universities. General 
social science conferences are to be held fairly regularly, usually under the 
sponsorship of the Social Science Research Council. At a national congress 
arranged by the Council and held in Uppsala last June, a number of lectures 
and discussions were common to all or some of the social disciplines while others 
were attended by political scientists exclusively. 

At each of the four Swedish universities there is a political science association, 
membership in which is open to outsiders such as public officials. Regularly 
these associations have professors and foreign scholars as visiting lecturers. 

There are five large general libraries available for the Swedish student: the 
Carolinian library at Uppsala, the Royal and Riksdag libraries in Stockholm, 
the Gothenburg city library and the University library at Lund. The State 
Archives in Stockholm and the Carolinian library are indispensable for the 
study of Swedish history. Numerous private libraries and documents collec- 
tions cover special fields, while the universities also have several specialized 
libraries, one example of which is the large School of Social Work and Public 
Administration library in Stockholm. Of particular note is the fact that a 
law passed by the Riksdag in 1810 requires a copy of all material published in 
Sweden to be delivered to the libraries of Uppsala and Lund, the Royal library 
in Stockholm and, by a later extension of the provision, the city library in 
Gothenburg. 

An outlet for the results of scholarly research is offered by the Statsvetenskap- 
lig Tidskrift (The Political Science Journal) published five times annually and 
edited at Lund. Although the journal is not an organ for political scientists 
exclusively, it has been of great significance for Scandinavian political science 
as a whole. Language differences are minor, enabling a scientist from one of the 
countries to read the language of the others, with the exception of Finnish. 

Many popular articles have been written by political scientists for organs 
of the different political parties. Articles with historical emphasis appear in 
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Historisk Tidskrift (Stockholm) and Scandia (Lund). Svensk Juristtidning (The 
Swedish Law Review) and Férvaltningsrdlislig Tidskrift (The Administrative Law 
Journal) publish political science studies with a predominantly legal interest. 

Two series are available for the publication of special monographs. Fahl- 
beckska Stiftelsens skriftserie at Lund was instituted in 1920 by a donation from 
Professor Fahlbeck. Its volumes now number 82, not all of which, however, 
are directly related to political science. Professor Brusewitz initiated the 
second series in 1933 at Uppsala, Skrifter utgivna av Statsvetenskapliga Föreningen 
i Uppsala genom Axel Brusewitz. It has included only studies in political science 
and comprises 28 volumes to date. 

The Foreign Policy Institute provides two outlets for publications in which 
it has an interest, Utrikespolitiska Institutets skriftserie (pamphlets and mono- 
graphs) and Utrikespolitik (a journal). The series Ur Arbetarrörelsens historia 
is comprised of several studies in the history of the labor movement. Bonnier’s 
“Orientering” and Natur och Kultur’s “Popularvetenskapliga handböcker,” 
two private publishers’ series, contain writings in political science. The pam- 
phlets of Verdandi, the liberal student association of Uppsala, have been 
prominent (particularly at an earlier time) in presenting information for popu- 
lar education. Recently the social democratic publisher, Tiden, initiated a se- 
ries, “Lilla Biblioteket,” with a similar aim, although it is mainly restricted to 
the interests of the labor movement. 


RESEARCH AND SCHOLARLY WRITING 


Considering how few of them there are, political scientists in Sweden have 
been remarkably productive of significant writing. An attempt will be made 
here to indicate the areas in which more significant inquiries have been made 
and to list certain outstanding works. What follows is by no means a complete 
bibliography of Swedish writings if political science. No attempt has been made 
to determine which of the items listed have been translated into English, though 
the number is certainly small. English titles have been provided for the con- 
venience of American readers, with the Swedish titles given in parentheses. 

1. Swedish Government, Politics, and Public Affairs. Before proceeding to 
a classification of writings by subject of primary interest, the series Sveriges 
Riksdag should be mentioned. In commemoration of its 500 years of existence, 
the Riksdag published from 1931-1938 some 17 volumes written by political 
scientists and experts from other fields, notably historians. The first eight vol- 
umes describe the development of Swedish political institutions from medieval 

times to the reform of the Riksdag in 1865. The remaining volumes deal with 
' various aspects of the Riksdag, its functions and procedures. Most of the 
volumes of the second part will be mentioned below at proper points. 

a. Constitutional history and public law. The best surveys of Swedish consti- 
tutional life are Nils Herlitz’ two works, Outlines of the Historical Development 
of Swedish Constitutional Government (2nd eå., 1947, Grunddragen av det svenska 
statsskickets historiska utveckling) and The Principles of Swedish Constitutional 
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Law (1948, Svenska statsrdtiens grunder); and Nils Edén, The Swedish Riksdag 
in the Last 500 Years (1985, Den svenska riksdagen under 500 år). 

Fredrik Lagerroth’s doctoral dissertation, The Constitution of the “Liberty 
Era” (1915, Frihetstidens forfatining), dealt with the constitution of the period 
1718 to the monarchical coup d'état of Gustav IIT in 1772. This is said to be the 
world’s oldest constitution of modern design. Later Lagerroth, together with 
J. E. Nilsson and Ragnar Olsson, wrote a comprehensive treatment of the 
Riksdag of the Liberty Era, its composition and methods and procedures, in 
The Powerful Four Estates in the “Liberty Era” (1984, Frihetstidens maktägande 
ständer, Vols. 5 and 6 of Sveriges Riksdag). Recently he (Lagerroth) summarized 
his views in a monograph, The Living and Obsolete Features of the Constitu- 
tional Government of the ‘Liberty Era” (1947, Levande och détt i frihetstidens stats- 
skick, en princitpuiredning). Lennart Linnarsson presented another compre- 
hensive study of this era in The Political Accountability of the Members of the 
King’s Council (1948, Riksrddens licentiering). 

Lagerroth also made a noteworthy study of constitutional history prior to 
1718, his A History and Comparative Analysis of One of the Early Swedish Consti- 
tutions (1947, Den svenska landslagens författning i historisk och komparativ 
belysning) dealing with the Constitution of 1351. But it is the period after 1809 
that has been of most interest to the political scientists. This was the year 
Gustaf Adolf IV was dethroned after the war with Russia. The Riksdag then 
promulgated the still valid, though in many respects amended, Constitution. 

Political scientists have engaged in a lively discussion as to the influences 
that shaped the Constitution of 1809. Some contend that the fundamental 
principles stem mainly from Montesquieu and the French revolutionists. Others 
hold that the document was rather the culmination of a long domestic constitu- 
tional development. Axel Brusewitz, in his dissertation and in The Constitu- 
tional Crisis of 1809 (1917, Studier över 1809 års forfatiningskris. Den idépoli- 
tiska motsättningen), presented the first opinitn; Lagerroth supports the second 
in his The Constitution of 1809 (1942, 1809 års regeringsform. Dess ursprung och 
tolkning). i 

Since 1809 the reform measures that have been achieved have been the result 
of peaceful struggle for power among various ideologies. The most significant 
change after the present Constitution became effective was the substitution of 
the bicameral system for the four estates Riksdag in 1865-66. The long struggle 
for this reform dates back to 1810, and its history is still the object of investi- 
gation. In 1915 earlier studies covering different periods of time were synthe- 
sized by Gunnar Rexius, who was professor at the University of Abo for Swed- 
ish-speaking Finns. Georg Andrén made a thorough study of the influences and 
motivating factors effective at the time of the enactment of the reform in The 
Origin and Development of the Bicameral System (1934, Tvdkammarsystemets 
tillkomst och utveckling, Vol. 9 in Sveriges Riksdag). And Gunnar Hecksher 
pushed the analysis further in his Swedish Conservatism before the Reform of the 
Riksdag (Vols. 1 and 2, 1939, 1948, Svensk konservatism före representations- 
reformen). ° 
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At the opening of the present century the right to vote was Sweden’s prime 
political issue, and it continued to be so until universal suffrage was established 
by three major acts: universal suffrage for men of legal age in the election of 
the second chamber (1907) and in the election of the first chamber (1918), 
and suffrage for women for both chambers (1921). The suffrage problem 
has been the subject of considerable writing, notably several contributions by 
Georg Andrén and in Sigfred Wallengren’s Suffrage Problems (1915, Valrdtts- 
problem). Dealing generally with problems of the first chamber (and going be- 
yond matters of suffrage extension) are a number of studies by Axel Brusewitz 
and Sigfred Wallengren. Two by Wallengren may be mentioned: The First 
Chamber Question in the Swedish Riksdag after 1866 (1916, Férstakammarfrdgan 
inför svenska riksdagen efter 1866), and The Bicameral Sysiem (1915, Todkam- 
marsystemet). 

Nils Herlitz, Robert Malmgren, and Axel Brusewitz stand in the forefront 
in the study of contemporary problems of constitutional practice and adminis- 
trative law. Herlitz and Malmgren have given special attention to the delega- 
tion of authority to administrative agencies, the exercise of administrative 
power, and the relationship of legislation by the Riksdag to lawmaking by 
administrative organizations. Herlitz’ principal treatment of these matters is 
in his On Legislation (8 parts, 1930, Om lagstifining genom samfällda beslut av 
Konung och Riksdag) ; Lectures in Administrative Law, Vol. 1, Introduction to the 
Study of Administrative Law (1937, Föreläsningar i forvaliningsratt, I, Inledning 
till forvaliningsrdttens studium); Principles of Administrative Law (1948, 
Férvaliningsrdtisliga grunddrag); and Administrative Procedure (1946, För- 
valiningsférfarandet). Malmgren’s views are set forth in The Riksdag and Legis- 
lation (1934, Riksdagen och lagstifiningen, Vol. 14 in Sveriges Riksdag); in his 
commentary on the Constitution (Sveriges Grundlagar, latest edition, 1947); 
and in The Government of Sweden (2 parts, 1929, 1937, Sveriges författning), 
which has been revised by Docent Nils Stjernqvist. 

Civil rights have not been the subject of scholarly writing in Sweden com- 
parable to the writing on them in*the United States. In 1941 a government 
investigating committee headed by Professor Herbert Tingsten made a detailed 
survey of the Declaration of Rights in the famous Section 16 of the first part of 
the Swedish Constitution. Similar matters are discussed from a strictly legal 
point of view in a recent book by three constitutional law teachers, Erik Fahl- 
beck, Halvar Sundberg, and Stig Jagerskidld, The Right of Citizenship (1947, 
Medborgarréit). 

Although Sweden is believed to have enacted the first law on freedom of the 
press, dated at 1766, the subject has not inspired much scholarly writing. 
The most extensive treatment is probably Hilding Eek’s dissertation, On Free- 
dom of the Press (1942, Om tryckfriheten). There have also been a number of 
special investigations, and the report of an investigating committee in 1947 
provided the basis for a freedom of press. amendment to the Constitution 
which was accepted by the Riksdag in 1948. Political scientists were active in 
the debate on the press restrictions temporarily introduced in World War II. 
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Intimately related to freedom of the press in Sweden is the principle of pub- 
licity; each citizen has the constitutional right, with certain exceptions strictly 
defined by law, to examine all documents submitted to government officials 
or acted upon by public agencies. Professor Herlitz took an active part in 
shaping the present rules implementing this legislation. Ragnar Simonsson in 
1944 analyzed the principle of publicity from a historical and ideological point 
of view in The Publicity Principle in Swedish Public Life (Offentlighetsgrund- ` 
satsen i svenski statsliv. Några historiska grundlinjer). 

Axel Brusewitz has written extensively on the Riksdag’s relation to foreign 
policy, his main contribution being The Riksdag and Foreign Policy (1938, 
Riksdagen och utrikespolitiken, Vol. 15 in Sveriges Riksdag). After World War J, 
a unique institution, partially patterned on similar institutions in earlier times, 
was introduced in Sweden. The Riksdag every year elects a number of its own 
members to form the Foreign Affairs Committee (utrikesndmnden), which 
serves much as a regular joint committee of the Riksdag when it is in session. In 
addition, however, the King or a certain minority of the Committee itself may 
call a meeting of the Committee at any time between Riksdag sessions, with 
the King, the Prime Minister or the Foreign Minister serving as chairman on 
such occasions. The result is continuous consultation between the executive 
and legislative branches of government. In fact, this institution was established 
at a time when an attempt was made to eliminate secret diplomacy as a threat 
to war. Brusewitz participated in the framing of the constitutional rules estab- 
lishing this parliamentary control of foreign policy, and therefore was particu- 
larly qualified to examine its application. 

b. Cabinet and parliamentary government. Problems rising out of the opera- 
tion of parliamentary and cabinet government in earlier times have been 
thoroughly analyzed. Many political scientists were actively engaged in the 
contest which culminated in the reconstruction of the parliamentary system in 
1917 and some of their writing of the period o&controversy seems to pay greater 
tribute to political aims than to scientific objectives. Because parliamentarism 
has functioned successfully and has now bten accepted by all major parties 
it has not been the object of extensive writing in recent years. Karl Staaff, a 
former liberal prime minister who was strongly influenced by Gladstone, pre- 
sented his ideas on the relations between King and cabinet in The Democratic 
Form of Government (1917, Vols. 1 and 2, Det demokratiska statsskicket). He was 
supported, to a large extent, in writings by Axel Brusewitz and Herbert 
Tingsten. In numerous articles and essays appearing currently some prominent 
political scientists, especially Nils Herlitz, Herbert Tingsten and Elis HAstad, 
have expressed sympathy for coalition government. 

Brusewitz has taken the lead in the study of the role of the cabinet and its 
functioning during the period 1809 to 1917. Under his direction an archive of 
letters, diaries, and recollections of politicians was assembled at the University 
of Uppsala. Leif Kihlberg surveyed the period from 1840 to 1905 in his doctoral 
dissertation, The Swedish Cabinet under the Estate Riksdag and under the Bicam- 
eral System (1922, Den svenska ministdren under sténdsriksdeg och waékam- 
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marsystem). Ivar Anderson described The “Opposition” and the Responsibility 
of the Cabinet (1917, “Oppositionen” och ministeransvarigheien) in the period 
from Karl XIV Johan to the clashes in the Riksdag of 1840-1841. Gunnar 
Heckscher wrote his doctoral thesis on King and Cabinet in the Constitution of 
1809 (1933, Konung och statsråd i 1809 ars férsfatining), covering the period to 
1859. Other doctoral dissertations which made notable contributions are 
Arne Wahlstrand’s The Cabinet Crisis of 1905 (1941, 1905 års ministdrkriser) ; 
Gunnar Gerdner’s The Swedish Cabinet Problem, 1917-1920 (1946, Det svenska 
regeringsproblemet, 1917-1920); and Olle Nyman’s Swedish Parliamentarism 
from 1982-1936 (1947, Svensk parlamentarism 1932-1936). With the exception 
of Kihlberg and Anderson, all these authors wrote their dissertations under 
Brusewitz’ auspices. 

Legal responsibility of cabinet members has been studied by Erik Fahlbeck 
in his doctoral dissertation, Rzksrdttsinstitutet i 1809 drs författning (1924). And 
the political responsibility of cabinet: members has been discussed by Herbert 
Tingsten in a little book called Studies on Cabinet Government in Sweden (1928, . 
Siudier rörande ministerstyrelse i Sverige); and by Axel Brusewitz in the 
Sveriges Riksdag series (1938, Statsrådets ansvarighet, Vol. 15, part II). These 
studies were supplemented in 1930 when the Brusewitz-Uppsala school, in a 
teamwork project, produced Studies on the Swedish Riksdag’s Control Powers 
(Siudter över den svenska riksdagens kontrollmakt). 

Herbert Tingsten’s volume on The Commitiee System (1934, Utskoitsvdsendet, 
Vol. 11 in Sveriges Riksdag) describes the unique feature of the Swedish legib- 
lature, the joint committee system. Einar J:son Thulin’s detailed investigation 
of the practice of Compromise and Joint Vote (19385, Sammanjdémkning och 
gemensam votering, Vol. 10 in Sveriges Riksdag) describes the two means estab- 
lished by the constitution for resolving conflicts between the two equally power- 
ful chambers. 

Problems of budget-making and other fiscal procedures have been relatively 
neglected in spite of the elasticity of the constitution in these matters and 
the role played by tradition. The’most comprehensive studies appear in the 
Sveriges Riksdag series. Nils Herlitz has written the most used study, The 
Finance Power of the Riksdag (1984, Riksdagens finansmakt, Vol. 12 in Sveriges 
Riksdag). Arthur Montgomery discussed The Riksdag and the Bank of Sweden 
after 1809 (1934, Riksdagen och Riksbanken efter 1809, Vol. 13 in Sveriges Riks- 
dag). Karl Hildebrand wrote The National Debt Office, 1789-1934 (1934, Riks- 
galdskontoret, 1789-1984, Vol. 18 in Sveriges Riksdag). And Gunnar Hesslén 
treated the activity of the Controllers appointed by the Riksdag in The Riks- 
dag’s Controllers (1935, Riksdagens revisorer, Vol. 16 in Sveriges Riksdag). In 
1946 Nils N. Stjernqvist published his dissertation, The Riksdag, the Budget 
and the Administration (Stdénderna, statsregleringen och förvaltningen). 

Recent government, investigations in which Professor Hastad served as ex- 
pert have resulted in a number of changes in Riksdag procedure. 
c. Public administration. Swedish publiceadministration offers unusual chal- 
lenges to the scholar because’ of long-standing traditions which greatly influ- 
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ence administrative organization and practices today. Furthermore, Swedish ad- 
ministration is exceptional, if not unique, for the large number of agencies 
that are independent of ministerial control. As a consequence, historians and ad- 
ministrative lawyers have been attracted to the serious study of administra- 
tion and share the production of a vigorous literature with the political scien- 
tists. 

The best general study of public administration in Sweden, a standard 
textbook but one in which the administrative law aspect predominates, is 
Nils Herlitz, The Organization of Swedish Administration (latest edition, 1948, 
Vol. 2, Den offentliga férvaliningens organisation, of Föreläsningar i férvalinings- 
rätt). There is also an excellent general description and explanation of admin- 
istrative organization and the work of administrative agencies, designed for 
popular reading, by Allan Ingelsson. 

The primary attention of scholars has been directed to administrative devel- 
opment prior to the so-called Departmental Reform of 1840, which established 
the organization of the cabinet that prevails in its essentials today. But politi- 
cal scientists are turning more and more to contemporary problems. Nils 
Alexanderson, a Supreme Court Justice, has described the modern version of 
the unique control instrument established in the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury. Under this arrangement the Riksdag appoints special inspectors who 
continuously check civil and military administrators (19385, Justieombuds- 
mannen, militieombudsmannen, tryckfrihetskommiitén, Vol. 16 of Sveriges Riks- 
dag). Gunnar Hesslén made a careful exploration of the organization, perform- 
ance and accomplishments up to 1905 of investigating committees appointed 
by the government and composed of representatives of parties and, lately, of 
other interested groups—the customary arrangement for inquiry into publie 
problems in Sweden—in his Royal Commissions in Sweden before 1905 (1927, 
Det svenska kommittévdsendet intill år 1905, dess uppkomst, stdllning, och 
betydelse). ° 

Other aspects of administration which have not yet been adequately ex- 
plored but to which we may be sure scholars will give their attention in the 
near future are relations between the cabinet and the independent agencies; 
the recruitment, promotion and removal of public officials; administrative 
decision-making in the agencies; and participation of laymen in policy-making 
decisions. 

d. Swedish local government and decentralized national administration. 
Relatively little has been written in the field of local government and decen- 
tralized national administration. The fact that there exists such a large number 
of administrative units has made systematic investigations extremely costly 
and time-consuming. The recently established Social Science Research Council 
will probably contribute funds for the study of these problems. Some important 
work has already been accomplished, however. Olof Sérndal, Swedish Provincial 
Administration (1987, Den svenska länsstyrelsen) described the local govern- 
mental organization which was eséablished in principle more than 300 years 
ago. Sixten Bjérkblom in 1942 wrote his dissertation on one of the 25 provincial 
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councils which have been in existence in their present form for more than 80 
years. Herlitz has written a book dealing with city administration of 100 
years ago. 

In addition to certain government reports, the most important series of 
publications with regard to local self-government are the journals of the local 
government associations. The writers in these journals are rarely trained politi- 
cal scientists but frequently are experienced in local administration. 

e. Political parties and public opinion. Studies of the party system have 
dealt mainly with the period after the institution of bicameralism in 1865-66. 
Prior to this time there was no party system in the modern sense except for 
the “Hats” and the “Bonnets” of the Liberty Era, 1718-1772. Edvard Ther- 
maenius in 1928 wrote the first dissertation on party problems, describing the 
first modern Riksdag party, the Agrarian Party of 1867—1879 and its predeces- 
sor in the estate of the farmers in the earlier period. Thermaenius later sur- 
veyed all the parties from 1867 to the beginning of the 1930’s in The Parties 
of the Riksdag (1935, Riksdagspartierna, Vol. 17 in Sveriges Riksdag). From a 
sociological point of view, his Swedish Farmers in Politics (1931, Svensk bonde- 
polittk), a collection of letters of farm politicians, is of great interest. Ragnar 
Edenman’s dissertation in 1946 on the history of the Social Democrat Riksdag 
group before 1920 gave a comprehensive analysis of the internal organization 
and procedure of a party group in the Riksdag. In 1947 WA4hlstrand edited a 
collection of documents which illustrate the foundation of the Conservative 
Party in 1904. 

Increasing attention is being given to the relation between parties and social 
groups and the problems of public opinion formation. Professor HAstad re- 
cently directed an investigation at the University of Stockholm in which 
prognoses of the Swedish Gallup Institute were systematically analyzed in or- 
der to “map” -the electorate at the elections of 1946 and 1948. Results of the 
study were published this year in e book entitled The Swedish Electorate (1950, 
Gallup och den svenska vdljarkéren). Professor Tingsten, in Political Behavior 
(written in English in 1937) did pioneering work comparing elections and voter 
behavior in Sweden and in other countries. Some joint studies conducted by 
Brusewitz were made ten years ago, dealing with such problems as the social 


- composition of the old four estates and of the modern chambers, and the social 


background of cabinet members of the Scandinavian countries. 

The study of organizations and pressure groups has only recently got under 
way. Jörgen Westerst&hl’s The Swedish Labor Movement (1945, Svensk fack- 
foéreningsrérelse. Organisationsproblem. Verksamhetsformer. Förhållanden tlt 
staten) is now a standard text. Docent Westerstahl, together with Herbert 
Tingsten and John Lindgren, has written the history of the largest union, 
that of the workers in the engineering industries. W. Johanson has recently 
completed a dissertation on the temperance movement. Gunnar Heckscher 
has written on the great problems of The State and the Private Organizations 
(1946, Staten och organisationerna). He described both the structure of the 
Swedish popular movements and their influence on politics and administra- 
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tion. An excellent summary of his results is contained in the article ‘‘Pluralist 
Democracy—the Swedish Experience” in Social Research (Dec., 1948). 

2. Comparative Government and Political Systems. It was not until the present 
century, particularly after the close of World War I, that Swedish political 
scientists began serious study of government and politics in other countries. 
It is remarkable that they should have produced so rich a literature of com- 
parative institutions and practices in so short a time. 

Truly outstanding is Herbert Tingsten’s The Victory and Crisis of Democracy 
(1933, Demokratiens seger och kris), now translated into French. It describes 
and analyzes the history of political ideas, constitutional structure and the 
political systems of the principal western countries. While this undoubtedly is 
the best, it is only one of many volumes which bring together in a comparative 
manner the institutions and practices of a number of different countries. In 
the 1920’s Tingsten wrote two books analyzing legislative delegation of power, 
principally in the United States, Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, 
and Switzerland. In 1934, commissioned by the government, Tingsten ex- 
amined the parliamentary agenda systems of a number of different countries 
and in 1942 he published his Contemporary Federal States (Samtidens förbunds- 
stater). 

Tingsten’s analysis of parliamentary agenda systems was supplemented in 
1947 when Elis HAstad, also commissioned by the government, directed a 
comprehensive investigation of parliamentary rules and procedures in twelve 
countries; and his work on comparative federal arrangements was supple- 
mented within a year after its appearance by Arvid Hessler and Britta Skotts- 
berg, The Powers of Federal Governments (1943, Férbundsstatens befogenheter). 
Other noteworthy studies which treat comparatively the experience of a 
number of countries are C. G. Widell, The State and the Parties (1939, Staten 
och partilivet), dealing with governmental regulation of parties, and Fredrik 
Lagerroth, Scandinavia’s Heritage of Freedom (1945, Nordens frihetsarv), dealing 
with constitutional development and present constitutional systems of the 
Scandinavian countries. 

Worthy of note also are several studies of special devices for popular expres- 
sion, including initiative of legislation, referendum and recall of officers. Most of 
these studies were made during the 1920’s and some of them were sponsored 
by the government. Tingsten and Brusewitz were prominent in these inquiries, 
which included the United States and Australia as well as European countries. 
The Riksdag has recently taken action directed toward further studies of 
this sort and there is every reason to believe that one or more political scientists 
will soon be occupied with an analysis of experience during the past 25 years. 

In addition to the studies which examine comparatively the institutions 
and practices of a number of countries, Swedish political scientists have pro- 
duced a number of significant works which are concerned with government, 
politics, and public affairs in a particular country. Great Britain appears to 
have been the object of most extended study. Two books which deal compre- 
hensively with British government and politics are Gunnar Heckscher’s Parlia 
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mentary Government and Democracy in England (1937, Parlamentarism och demo- 
krati i England), and Arvid Hessler’s English Constitutional Government (1940, 
Engelskt statsliv). Studies of more specialized character include: Nils Andrén, 
The First Period of Classical Parliamentarism in England (1946, Den klassiska 
. parlamentarismens genombrott i England); Georg Andrén, Parliamentarism 
and Parties in England in 1845-1852 (1929, Parlamentarism och partier i 
England 1845-1852); Edvard Thermaenius. The Debate on the Address (1942, 
Addressdebatten i underhuset. En studie i parlamentarisk teknik och tradition); 
and Knut Peterson, The Committee System in the House of Commons (1919, 
Utskottsväsendet 1 underhuset). 

The foregoing list of works dealing with Great Britain includes only those 
which appear to be most significant. The same limitation governs the following 
references to Swedish literature dealing with other countries. Some of Ting- 
sten’s works which examine political experience in the United States along with 
that of other countries were mentioned above. In addition to these, he has a 
number of writings dealing especially with the United States, most noteworthy 
of which are American Democracy (1929, Amerikansk demokratt) and Problems 
in the United States (1948, Problem i USA). Gunnar Heckscher also has made 
a number of trips to the United States which have provided him with material 
for brief articles and pamphlets. On Germany the principal items appear to 
be Georg Andrén, Federalism in Germany, 1871-1914 (Federalismen i den 
tyska riksorganisationen 1871-1914); and Erik Arrhén, The Development of 
German Parliamentarism under the Kaiser. and the Weimar Republic (1929, Om 
tyska parlamentarismens utveckling under kejsardöme och republik). Italy has 
had little attention except at the hands of Herbert Tingsten, who has several 
articles and small monographs, and a more general treatment in his book 
From Parliamentarism to Dictatorship in Italy (1930, Frén parlamentarism till 
diktatur i Italien), also in a Dutch edition. On France, in addition to a very 
thorough treatment by Tingstendn his The Victory and Crisis of Democracy, 
mentioned above, there is Ragnar Simonsson, The Presidency of Millerand 
(M illerands presidentur). : 

Other thoughtful works include: Britta Skottsberg, Parliamentarism in 
Austria (1940, Der österreichische Parlamentarismus); Arne Björnberg, The 
Development of Parliamentarism in Norway after 1905 (1939, Parlamentarismens 
utveckling i Norge efter 1905); Carl-Henrik Höjer, Parliamentarism in Belgium 
from 1918 to 1940 (1946, Le régime parlamentaire belge de 1918 à 1940); and 
Elis Hastad, Constitutional Government in the Swiss Democracy (1936, Regerings- 
sättet i den schweiziska demokratien). No counterpart to HAstad’s or Héjer’s 
dissertations is said to exist even in Switzerland or Belgium. 

A number of studies of first-rate import are now in preparation, relating to 
practically every country involved in the works listed above and some to others 
in addition. 

3. Political Theory. IÈ was pointed out at the beginning of this discussion 
that the literature of political science in Sweelen is less oriented to the develop- 
ment of political thought and the great works of political theory than has been 
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true in the United States. Swedish political scientists have not written theory 
off as of no consequence; but they have given their primary attention to the 
analysis of contemporary ideologies and the examination of the theoretic basis 
of particular political institutions and practices. This is exemplified in the writ- 
ings of Herbert Tingsten, who is regarded by many of his Scandinavian contem- 
poraries as the greatest living student of government and politics. In addition 
to his many works listed above, Tingsten has written the following books of a 
severely analytical character: The National Dictatorships; The Ideologies of 
Nazism and Fascism (1936, Den nationella diktaturen. Nazismens och fascis- 
mens idéer); The Ideological Development of the Swedish Social Democratic 
Pariy (Vols. 1 and 2, 1941, Den svenska socialdemokratiens idéutveckling), 
containing a critical analysis of Marxism as a scientific theory; Criticism of 
Ideas (1941, Idékritik), in which he especially discusses the ideology of syndi- 
calism ; Conservative Ideas (1989, De konservativa idéerna), a survey from Burke 
to Maurras; and finally The Problems of Democracy (1945, Demokratiens prob- 
lem), which reviews the development of modern democracy. 

Other Swedish political scientists who have produced writings which clearly 
fall under the head of political theory include Rudolf Kjellén, considered 
by some to be the only Swede in modern times who has developed an orig- 
inal concept of the state, who set forth a system of geopolitics in The State 
as a Way of Life (1916, Staten som livsform); Simon Boéthius, Politics (1916 
Vols. 1 and 2, Statslivet); Georg Andrén, Main Currents in German Political 
Science in the Nineteenth Century (1928, Huvudstrémningar i tysk statsvetenskap 
under 1800-talet); Gunnar Heckscher, whose previously mentioned Swedish 
Conservatism Before the Riksdag Reform examines the influence of German 
thought on Sweden; Arvid Hessler, Geijer As a Politician (Vols. 1 and 2, 
1937, 1946, Geijer som politiker), dealing largely with the clashes of conservative 
and liberal ideas in Sweden during the twenties and thirties of the 19th cen- 
tury; Fredrik Lagerroth, Plato’s Theory of the State and Law (1928, Platons 
stats- och rdtisbegrepp) and Psychological Realty and Legal Fiction in the Applica- 
tion of Swedish Constitutional Law (1925, Psykologisk verklighet och juridisk 
fiktion vid tillämpningen av Sveriges grundlagar), an analysis of opinion forma- 
tion in public life; and Gustaf Olsson, The Realistic Concept of the State with 
Special Reference to the School of Legal Philosophy in Vienna (1925, Det siats- 
realistisk a problemet med särskild hänsyn tagen till den rditsfilosofiska skolan 
4 Wien). 

4. Foreign Policy and International Relations. No good explanation has been 
discovered for the failure of Swedish scholars to write comprehensively and 
incisively on the relation of Sweden to the world around it, the problems of 
war and peace, the search for effective world organization, or any of the 
many other aspects of international life which make up the study of inter- 
national affairs in the United States. During the first parteof the present century 
Rudolf Kjellén presented the results of his study of international politics in 
The State as a Way of Life, mentionéd above, and in two other works, The Great 
Powers (1918, Stormakierna, konturer kring samtidens storpolitik) and The Great 
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. Powers and the World Crisis (1920, Stormakterna och världskrisen). Tingsten 
did some pioneer work—from the point of view of method as well as of sub- 
ject matter—when he treated the formation of public opinion in Sweden in 
relation to foreign affairs in his The Debate on the Foreign Policy of Sweden, 
1918-1989 (English ed., 1949, Oxford University Press). Several studies of 
the relations of Sweden with the League of Nations were made while that or- 
ganization was in operation. And both Tingsten and Herlitz have taken leading 
parts in certain government inquiries into the obligations of Sweden toward 
the United Nations. Thus while the volume of Swedish writing on foreign 
policy and international affairs is undoubtedly small when compared with 
that of the United States or Great Britain, its average quality seems to be 
high. The auspices for the young Foreign Policy Institute previously mentioned 
seem to be bright. 
Sanan Scorr THORELLI. 
University of Stockholm. 
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Bureaucracy in a Democracy. By CHARLES S. HYNEMAN. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1950. Pp. xv, 586. $4.50.) 


Professor Hyneman’s primary concern in this book is “to consider what can 
- be done to make our federal bureaucracy function as the faithful servant of the 
American people” (p. 5). He believes, I think correctly, that “no reader of this 
book is likely to question the importance of the problem” (p. ix). He concludes 
that the federal bureaucracy is not adequately subservient to the political 
authorities of the government. Though there are many subsidiary problems, 
the fundamental one is that of conflict between Congress and the President. 
This goes back to the theory of the separation of powers and of checks and bal- 
ances in American government, °as provided for incompletely and sometimes 
ambiguously in the Constitution and in actual practice; and it requires first 
of all a more adequate organization of political authority than we now have. 
He presents a plan of a central council of political leaders—principal officials, 
legislators and party members—as one means of minimizing disruptive con- 
flict and of securing political integration (Ch. 25). 

The author announces early that he does not attempt to cover the entire 
scope of his subject and invites the reader ‘‘to examine only those aspects of the 
bureaucracy that the author chooses to write about” (p. 4). This is unexception- 
able so far as descriptive material is concerned, but the reader inevitably must 
. question both fact and the principles of selection when it comes to diagnosis 
of faults, evaluation of results, or proposals for correction. Recognizing this, 
the author takes much pains to express what he believes are his underlying 
assumptions (p. 5). Perhaps the most vital of these is the assumption “that 
the power of government, and therefore the power of the bureaucracy, must 
be exercised within limits that are acceptabte to the American people as a whole” 
(p. 10, my emphasis). The stated assumptions and principles lead to the belief 
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that the federal bureaucracy and the power it possesses must be related to six ` 
essential institutions as follows: “1. There must be an inclusive electorate. 2. There 
must be ways for the people to be informed. 3. There must be ways for the people 
to get together. 4. There must be ways for recording the will of the people. 5. There 
must be a structure of government which enables the elected officials really to run 
the government. 6. There must be a state of mind that causes people who have 
governmental authority to exercise tt in keeping with their instructions or give up 
their positions” (pp. 12-15). After discussing in Chapter 2 the ways in which 
bureaucracies can abuse their power, and the need of positive leadership with 
the avoidance of excessive restrictions on it, the author concerns himself with 
“Direction and Control.” He informs us in Chapter 3 of the complications of 
the subject that lead him to confine himself to essentially legal direction and 
control (statutes and authoritative instructions and orders), and to eliminate 
from the discussion the “moral base of administration,” which would require 
an examination of the entire environment wherein those who make up the ad- 
ministrative force have spent their lives; such a study would be comparable 
to an exhaustive analysis of American culture. “No such undertaking will be 
entered upon in this book. The analysis of direction and control of adminis- 
tration which is presented here is concerned only [my emphasis] with forces 
which play upon administrative officials and employees, regardless of their 
personal qualities, after they get into the public services.” This elimination 
almost inevitably leads to neglect of the moral factors in leadership and man- 
agement and to an excessive reliance upon the legal and the formal. 

The solution to the problem of direction and control of bureaucracy in a 
democracy, according to Professor Hyneman, lies in political supremacy as 
expressed by Congress in statutes and by orders of the President as authorized 
by the Constitution and the statutes. 

The book is organized in six parts. Part I, “Bureaucracy and Democracy: 
Reality and Ideal,” is introductory; and Part ‘VI, consisting of one chapter, is 
entitled “The Unification of Political Direction and Control.” The salient fea- 
tures of these two Parts have already been stated. The descriptive and eviden- 
tial matter, the core of the book, is in Parts II, ITI, IV, and V. Here the essen- 
tial general facts about direction and control are given, and numerous sub- 
sidiary problems of direction and control are set forth. The author confines the 
discussion to six aspects of bureaucratic operations: ‘(1) setting the tasks of 
government (the purposes, the objectives, the things to be done) and specifying 
the conditions to be observed in achieving them; (2) establishing departments 
and agencies to carry out these tasks; (3) appropriating money, thereby deter- 
mining the scope and intensity of the department’s program for the accom- 
plishment of the tasks assigned to it; (4) pronouncing rules and standards to 
govern the way in which the work of government shall be carried on; (5) 
expressing its approval or disapproval of administratiye acts and policies, 
thereby encouraging or discouraging the administrative official in his program 
and forewarning him of further posstble Congressional action; and finally (6) 
participating in the selection and removal of officials and employees” (pp. 71, 
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72). These aspects are dealt with categorically in Part II, “Direction and Con- 
trol by Congress,” and less categorically in Parts III, IV, and V. 

Parts IJ to V, inclusive, employ nearly five hundred pages of the book. It is 
obviously not feasible in this review to summarize so much material. I shall 
confine my remarks to one or two points in each Part. 

The essence of Part II is that Congress ought to direct and control in all 
respects the operations of the bureaucracy, and that it is competent to do so. 
Hyneman says that the first and fundamental rule is “that Congress should 
specify in the statute every guide, every condition, every statement of principle 
that it knows in advance it wants to have applied in the situations that are 
expected to arise. This rule derives from a concept of legislative supremacy” 
(p. 81, my emphasis). The author notes that some students of constitutional 
law and political science do not agree with his position. “They agree that 
Congress ought to have ample authority to determine what the fundamental 
features of a program of governmental activity shall be, but they deny that 


Congress is the repository of best judgment as to what the less-than-funda- ` 


mental features of the program shall be” (pp. 81, 82). Later he says (p. 102), 
“Being familiar with and concerned about the public need which calls for action, 
being preoccupied with the development of a program of governmental activity 
to meet that need, Congressmen are led to consider what arrangements for 


administration are most likely to result in the character and quality of adminis- ` 


tration they desire. For intelligent consideration of that question, they are excel- 
lently equipped” (my emphasis). The only concession Hyneman makes from 
this position is to grant that limitations of time, the priority of more important 
matters, and the need for experience may as practical factors stay the hand of 
Congress. The technical competence of members of Congress does not enter 


into the matter. In other words, he avoids in this book the problem of recon-. 


ciling lay judgment with expert knowledge in the democratic process. 

The author’s insistence upon the primacy of the congressional authority- 
(subject to constitutional limitations) is, I think, correct in principle. Any 
authority is in principle sovereign over its domain and may recall or modify 
delegations of authority as it sees fit. It alone can determine within that domain 
what is trivial, irrelevant to its interest, important, or wise. But in practice, 
authority is maintained only by discretion and temperance, having in mind not 
only convenience and dispatch but also that the development of competence 
and its testing require delegation of authority and the assignment of responsi- 
bility. 

Moreover, even though the primacy of Congress be insisted upon, Congress 
is an exceedingly poor instrument for organizing, appointing, approving, or 
disapproving, in a formal sense, an administrative organization. Any body of 
more than 500 individuals, divided into two almost independent parts and 
making a public recerd of its deliberations, would function unsatisfactorily for 
these purposes. The individual competence of Congressmen is not under 
criticism. Were they equipped with Ph.D.’s, law degrees and the morals of 
angels, the results would be the same. Lack of privacy is one reason, whether 
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or not the subject under consideration is referred to as “publie business,” for 
in many matters such a lack serves ito suppress the truth and produce stultifi- 
cation. The propensity in politics to give a symbolic meaning to any congres- 
sional action quite outside its intrinsic merits is another serious difficulty. 
Part III, “Direction and Control by the President,” which deals with the 
relations of the President with the bureaucracy, is essentially concerned with 
the same categories of problems as is Part II, but has a radically different 
approach. Whereas in the case of Congress it is held in principle that this 
body should have complete authority, even if limitations of time prevent actual 
exercise of authority and impose the necessity of delegation, in the case of the 
President Professor Hyneman seems to believe that lack of time should operate 
to relieve the President of authority in many fields. The crux of the matter is 
revealed in the following sentences: “If we must assume that the President will 
delegate to another man all of the authority that is vested in him, why do we 
vest that authority in the President in the first place? If the President is not 
personally (my emphasis) going to review the Civil Service Commission’s rules, 
why do we not authorize the Commission to issue the rules itself without send- 
ing them to the White House for approval?” (p. 265). Whether, or to what 


` extent, the rules ought to be submitted to the White House should be essentially 


a matter of presidential discretion in delegating limited or unlimited authority. 
The difference between having authority delegated by the President, even 
assuming that he rarely concerns himself with the exercise of that delegation, 


-, and having the delegated authority made absolute by statute is a very great 


one. By delegating authority an official does not divest himself of the general 
responsibility for its exercise, a fact that-affects not only the appraisal of the 
qualifications of appomtments and the extent of delegation, but also the atti- 
tude and responsibility of those to whom authority is delegated. The contrary 
assumption is quite unrealistic. In most large corporations today the president 
is completely responsible for all administration. (There are minor qualifications 
as respects formal reports of comptrollers and, of course, as respects the 
applicability of criminal law.) Millions of transactions per day are involved. 
The president may request board authorization of some delegations of authority 
which no one understands to relieve him of supervisory or directive responsi- 
bility, or he may be authorized himself to make delegations. In either case 
his situation is essentially the same. He has the right and duty to examine, to 
criticize, and to reverse (except as the interests of outsiders are affected) the 
specific and especially the general decisions of the holder of delegated authority, 
as well as the quality of decisions in the aggregate, without himself making a 
single specific decision in the field of delegated authority. The difference between 
the corporate official and the President of the United States is in this respect 
chiefly one of degree—and this is unimportant. Where one man can give per- 
sonal attention only to fifty or one hundred matters per day, whether the 
responsibility relates to 1,000,000 or to 100,000,000 transactions is quite 
irrelevant. In principle the procedures should be theame, the differences being 
reflected in size and character of staff and in the form of organization. What 
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seems to me not sufficiently recognized is that, although the President is an 
elected individual, the Presidency is an institution to permit the discharge of. . 
presidential responsibilities. Among the primary tasks of the President is the 
organization, maintenance, and control of that institution so as to allow most 
effectively the discharge of his supervisory and managerial duties. The inepti- 
tude of Congress to deal with such matters, the inexperience of most of our 
Presidents with the kind of problems involved in administrative organization, 
and the highly personal character of political leadership have led_to the ex- 
tremely personal or individualistic conception of management reflected in the 
Constitution, the statutes, and the customary procedures of government. 

Almost every paragraph of Part III raises important questions. It also 
contains a valuable summary history of the Bureau of the Budget, the General 
Accounting Office, aid the Civil Service Commission, with a discussion of the 
philosophy of their respective organizations and operations. 

Part IV, entitled “The Central Staff Agencies,” actually covers only the 


. Bureau of the Budget, the General Accounting Office, and the Civil Service 


Commission. Other staff agencies such as the National Security Resources 
Board and the Joint Chiefs of Staff are not included. This Part gives consider- 
able descriptive material with respect to the three staff agencies which have 
been set up to implement the congressional and presidential responsibility for 
direction and control of the bureaucracy. It furnishes exemplification of the 
considerations and arguments of the previous Parts. Much of the discussion 
is concerned with whether Congress or the President controls or ought to con- 
trol these staff agencies, and with the constitutional and practical problems 
involved. I shall comment on only three of the important problems examined 
in these pages. 

First, the governmental budgetary and appropriation practice is badly de- 
signed to secure economy. Many departments have insignificant receipts except 
from Treasury funds, and these must be appropriated. According to Hyneman 
the expectation of Congress—and sometimes its insistence—is that appropri- 
ated funds will be spent. Moreover, in determining what is reasonable for the 
ensuing years, so much consideration is given to expenditures in previous 
years that department heads and bureau chiefs are under pressure to spend 
all they can, even in a year of reduced burden, in order to have adequate funds 
for a year that may call for more liberal accounts. The system promotes, there- 
fore, what may be called ‘‘fiscal immorality” or perhaps “fiscal amorality.” 
This is one of the most important disabilities of the government as contrasted 
with business operations where usually no appropriations are made for operat- 
ing expenses (as distinct from capital expenditures). The function of the Bureau 
of the Budget in apportioning appropriations by quarters is a step in the right 
direction, as would be a definite policy to restrict expenditures to what is really 
justified, thereby recapturing the balance. The alternative of government cor- 
porations (TVA, RFC,*FDIC) is a most questionable way of avoiding appro- 
priation complications, except for capital funds. This problem deserves the 
most serious attention so far ag appropriating and regulatory systems are use- 
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ful; but no such system will be sufficient unless it is adapted to and promotes the 
morals of economy among officials and gives incentives and recognition to 
achievements in economy. I think Hyneman overestimates the control that 
appropriation procedure gives Congress. In this connection I note that he 
makes no mention of deficiency appropriation practice, though it is an impor- 
tant aspect of the total process of financial control. 

Second, Hyneman overestimates the ability of the Bureau of the Budget 
and the General Accounting Office to “increase the assurance that they [i.e., 
other departments and agencies} will do what they are expected to do and will 
do it in a manner acceptable to the political branches of the government” 
(p. 355). A system of accounting and control that insures a high degree of gross 
money honesty in any organization, public or private, is essential, though too 
easily taken for granted; but such a system and a budget bureau and accounting 
authority are quite insufficient to insure against informal dishonesty, careless- 
ness, ineptitude, and the effect of unresolved conflicts of experts or of the domi- 
nation of unbalanced views as to organization, procedures, or equipment. This 
kind of technical control cannot be secured in general by financial accounting, 
although, if accounting practice is adapted to administrative purposes, it may 
greatly assist those in administrative control. A fictitious case will illustrate 
this important point. The Army designed a certain gun for shell fire that was 
technically admirable, capable of high accuracy, and adapted to large-scale 
production economically and effectively. In field use, however, accuracy was 
so bad that the gun was nearly useless. The reason appeared to be that the de- 
sign, admirable in every other respect, resulted very quickly in excessive fatigue 
among gunners which prevented accuracy of aim. The design was susceptible 
of practical modification to correct this defect; but in the meantime large 
sums of money were futilely spent. No accountant is in a position to determine 
whether this failure was censurable or not; yet the money loss was a far more 
important consideration than whether the manufacturer padded his costs, or 
was paid for more than he delivered, and whether the technical financial con- 
trols were complied with perfectly. Such+questions are innumerable in both 
government and business and call for the most able technical and organiza- 
tional judgment but not for accounting procedures. They can be dealt with 
fairly (essential to morale) and adequately only by administrative officials; 
they are least susceptible to congressional procedures. 

Third, I believe that Professor Hyneman underestimates the importance of 
the bureaucratic organization. I shall discuss this later. Here the point is that 
though civil service practice protects the organization from debauchery for 
partisan political purposes, it does so by excessive protection of specific indi- 
viduals at the expense of the good of the organization, and of the collective 
interests of many individuals. It is not merely the uncertainty as to constitu- 
tional powers of removal by the President or others, but the entire philosophy 
of government employment that is involved here. Adequate provision for dis- 
charge or removal of incompetent gr undesirable persons is a most fundamental 
problem in all organizations. . 
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Part V, “Direction and Control Within the Administrative Organization,” 
differs from the previous Parts in that it predominantly reflects Professor Hyne- 
man’s personal experience in government service, whereas the earlier sections, 
though affected by that experience, chiefly rely upon recorded knowledge and 
opinion. The thought in the first chapter of Part V (Ch. 20, entitled “The Or- 
ganization and Its Head’’) follows the theme of previous Parts, that is, that pol- 
icy, supervision, correction, and removal in the direction and control of the bu- 
reaucracy must come from the political top, Congress and the President, who 
know what the people want; they and their top appointees must “crack down” 
on recalcitrant or non-cooperative subordinates. The loyal subordinate is one 
who seeks to know what the boss’s policy is—and it is a policy that can come 
only from political responsibility and political connection. But very quickly 
we learn differently from experience—with the result, I think, that sometimes 
explicitly and much more often implicitly Part V contradicts the main theses 
of ‘the rest of the book. For example one reads, after some 400 pages that on 
the whole point toward contrary conclusions, the following: “The need for 
changes in policy and for extensions of policy become apparent in the course 
of applying the policies that are already established. Many policies come into 
being as the cumulative effect of innumerable individual actions. After a number 
of interpretations and applications of the initial policies, it becomes apparent 
that the policies which are actually in effect are not the same as the ones with which . 
the department started. Special effort to be forethoughtful may lessen the extent 
to which this process takes place; no amount of planning will terminate it 
altogether, however. Situations develop and move in on the public official too swiftly 
for imagination and reason to anticipate them” (p. 460, my emphasis). 

This leads Professor Hyneman to an excellent discussion of the problem of 
organization for direction and control (Ch. 22) in which we find this sentence: 
' “The character and quality of government cannot be changed by issuing an 
order [enacting a statute?] at the.top; they are a reflection of a mass of réla- 
tionships that exist within the organization and will not change until those rela- 
tionships change” (p. 477). And later he says: “They [i.e., those who do the 
things that the administrative department was created to do] are by far the 
richest source of ideas as to how the department could do more expeditiously 
and more economically whatever it is doing. They are one of the most depend- 
able sources of knowledge and opinion as to what the American people like and 
dislike about the activities of the department and what the American people 
would like to see in the way of change in the department’s activities” (p. 488). 
A final quotation: ‘It seems to me indisputable, therefore, that the department 
head can hope to make policies that offer any prospect of accomplishing his 
objectives and can hope to get the policies which he does adopt put into opera- 
tion only if those policies are arrived at by putting his judgment together 
with that of the bureau chiefs” (p. 491). 

Chapter 23 presents an excellent discussion of the nature of a regulatory. 
commission’s work (Federal Communications Commission) and how it differs 
from that of other agencies or departments. Together with parts of Chapter 
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24 it furnishes a valuable case summary of what was involved in reorganizing 
its internal procedures. l 

The final substantive Chapter 24 is concerned with the problem of inefficiency 
and red tape. Though excellent, it contains excessive reference to the profit 
motive in business operations with the implied reliance upon maximization 
of profit as the rational principle of economic behavior. So far as the rationale 
of business behavior is concerned, the minimax of the Theory of Games is far 
more realistic, and also a rule of considerable applicability to non-business 
operations. But more relevant to the problem of efficiency is the fact that, 
once an enterprise is established, fear of absolute loss or of recession of profits is 
a much more dominant determinant of business behavior than the search for 
profits. Limitation of appropriations furnishes the chief alternative in govern- 
ment, and has or may have similar effects, as Hyneman has shown in the case 
of the FCC. 

As for red tape, it is unfortunate that Sir Henry Clay’s article on this sub-_ 
ject was not available, for he shows that political control of bureaucracies’ 
necessarily imposes excessive centralization of authority, and also that the. 
democratic control of men regulated by laws compels the use of red tape, to 
maintain impartiality.! These are matters definitely germane to Professor Hyne- ` 
man’s main problem—the political control of bureaucracy. 

In brief, the book is written in straightforward English, with the courage to 
state personal estimates and speculative views in concrete terms. The test is 
not whether one agrees with the main thesis or disagrees with numerous special 
solutions of detailed problems, but whether the book comprehensively sets 
forth the nature of an important general problem to a large extent hitherto 
neglected. I think it does. It would be excellent nuclear material for a year’s 
graduate seminar either in political science or in administration, public or pri- 
vate. 

Professor Hyneman has not appended a formal bibliography and in fact - 
gives relatively few specific citations in hig footnotes, among them references 
chiefly to documents of the Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government (or of its Task Forces) or to the Report of the 
President’s Committee on Administrative Management. He has adopted the 
plan of appending to each chapter a ‘Bibliographic Note” discussing tbe perti- 
nent literature. It is noteworthy that with few exceptions this literature is 
dated within the last twenty, and most of it within the last fifteen, years. Even 
more noteworthy, however, is the number of chapters concerning whose topics 
there is either no literature at all or literature concerned with only limited 
aspects of the subject matter. 

Keeping strictly within the framework chosen by the author, there seem to 
me to be three major gaps in his treatment of his subject: 

1. As respects the personnel problems of the bureaucracy, there is no dis- . 
cussion of military as against civil employment. 

2. There is very little reference tò the relation of the courts to the adminis- 


1 “Red Tape,” Law Quarterly Review, Vol. 65, pp. 172-187 (April, 1949). 
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trative organization of the executive branch, and none whatever to the exer- 
cise of the judicial function as involving a special kind of bureaucracy and as 
performing an administrative function, using administrative in the broad sense 
in which the author uses it in reference to regulatory commissions. 

3. Although the special conditions of each department and agency are far 
beyond the scope of Professor Hyneman’s work, I think that a consideration 
of those in the State Department would be necessary adequately to complete 
what he has undertaken, from the standpoint of employment problems, official 
appointments, and congressional direction and control. The division of the 
staff of that Department into a domestic civil service and a foreign service is 
an important special problem. Ambassadors have been appointed from both 
high political leadership and from non-political cadres. Congress, “expressing ` 
the will of the American people” in Hyneman’s phrase, has been negative and 
uncooperative with respect to this Department from the beginning of the 
Republic, as Henry Adams observed fifty years ago. The congressional ex- 
ample, moreover, demonstrates the futility of attempting to create overnight 
a good organization for which a generation of consistently sapient handling 
by both Congress and the President would be required. And indeed not all 
the money Congress could appropriate would be effective in creating quickly 
an instrument adequate to the national policy. 


ok k 


The task which Professor Hyneman set for himself—a rational understand- 
ing of the relationship of bureaucracy to political authority and how to sub- 
ordinate the bureaucracy to a democratic political system in the United States 
—will not be completed except by the efforts of many students and by the ac- 
cumulation of much knowledge not now available. As a minor contribution 
to this end, I should like to conclude with some brief remarks on several topics 
to which I think consideration mist be given in future work. Each topic de- 
serves an extended essay, and some, of them would require a book for adequate 
exposition; each came strongly to mind repeatedly with the study of Professor 
Hyneman’s book. My remarks, however, are recorded here for general pur- 
poses rather than in eriticism of his book. 


I, THE WILLS AND WANTS OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Professor Hyneman repeatedly refers to the wills or wants of the “whole 
American people,” and assumes that these wills or wants with respect to the 
government bureaucracy should and can be expressed by political means. Of 
the many expressions of this idea I select the following: “If the political organi- 
zation of the nation is healthy and the electoral system truthfully records what 
the people say they want, then Congress and President, in the decisions they 
make and the instructions they give, will reflect with reasonable accuracy 
what the people want” (p. 24). 

For many purposes no doubt the phrase *« whole American people” has suffi- 
cient meaning for use in intelligible communication. It must be seriously ques- 
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tioned, however, if when used in connection with the difficult problem of govern- 
mental organization and control it does not require rather elaborate differenti- 
ation. Does it include minors who are excluded from political participation? 
Many of the consequences of governmental action will affect the future interests 
of these minors rather than of those entitled to vote. Does it include those 
entitled legally to vote who are excluded in practical effect from the franchise? 
If not, how are their wants expressed politically? Does it include those who pre- 
fer not to vote—usually a large proportion of the electorate—and in what 
sense politically is political indifference to be interpreted? Many other ques- 
tions could be raised and they must be raised in the end before the essential 
problem can be adequately examined. 

Professor Hyneman’s statement assumes that political methods are or could 
be adequate to express the wants of the American people as respects the 
bureaucracy. This assumption must be questioned. Particularly on the national 
level political questions must be put either in terms of abstract generalizations 
or determined by considerations of personality. Indeed, the people who vote 
seem to do so predominantly either along party lines or for particular personali- 
ties without much attention to political issues. This is not to assert that ques- 
tions of political policy do not enter into the choices or that concrete programs 
or items of programs are without significance in elections. But the question is 
when and how much? To what extent under the most favorable circumstances 
is it possible by political formulation to express the everyday wants of the 
people? I think only to a very limited extent. 

To limit this discussion, I will express the opinion that it is to an overwhelm- 
ing degree the function of the bureaucracy to find out what people want, and 
how and to what extent they disagree, on the basis of its experience with the 
actual behavior of people, especially with those limited sections of the people 
who are directly interested. With the exception of these limited groups, most 
of the people do not know in the abstract what they want or how to express 
their needs in general terms. In addition, this function is not made easier be- 
cause people often sincerely express opinions quite inconsistent with their con- 
crete behavior. 


II. LIMITATIONS OF CONGRESS AND/ OR THE PRESIDENT TO EXPRESS 
THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE 


Professor Hyneman consistently relies upon the assumption that Congress 
and/or the President, especially in his legislative capacity, are competent to 
express by statute and derivatively by order or regulation what the people 
want. This raises two questions, one of legal competence, the other of functional 
competence. . 

Professor Hyneman simplified his presentation by eschewing the problem 
of the distribution of powers between the national government and the states— 
“basic political questions” (p. 9). I think this unintentionally leads him to 
forget the constitutional limitatioxrf on the powers of Congress. It is not true 
that Congress can express the will of the people politically. The powers not 
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specifically conferred upon it are reserved either to the states or to the people. 
Most of these reservations concern matters of overwhelming importance to the 
people. Though there has been much extension of the actual intrusion of 
Congress, particularly under the interstate commerce clause, the organization 
of the Conference of State Governors is as significant of the need for a non-con- ~ 
gressional view of the respective powers and interests, as the interstate pacts 
are for the important local or regional needs not suitable for national action. 
The relationship between the federal and state bureaucracies in the “direction 
and control” of the former is an important aspect of the total problem. 

The question of functional competence is exceedingly complex. There can 
be no question that congressional action usually has some effect beyond the 
mere printing of the record; but frequently the effect is tangential or even 
contradictory of that sought. Thus the part of wisdom is frequently to let well 
enough alone, not because the status quo is satisfactory, but because the “by- 
products” of action intended to be corrective are bad or cannot be estimated. 
Thus there exists this important limitation on the power to direct and control. 

To avoid misunderstanding, nothing said in these remarks assumes that the 
legislative authority, when constitutional, should not be supreme in the sense 
that it is legally valid against all contrary authorities. This legal basis is one 
aspect of the question of authority generally. Though the authority universally 
rests upon the assent or indifference of those governed, they require the fiction 
that it comes from the top and is objective, not subjective, in character. 


II. ORGANIZATION AS AN ASSET 


In a number of places (e.g., pp. 95, 274) Professor Hyneman suggests that 
the practical limitation on the capacity of Congress and of the President to 
“direct and control the bureaucracy” is lack of time because of more urgent 
duties. The implication I drew frequently was that the bureaucracy was of 
secondary importance. If the organization as it exists at any given time be 
taken for granted, then it is undoubtedly true that many urgent immediate 
questions must be given priority over any particular organizational problem 
the solution of which at best would be likely to have relatively small effect 
after considerable time on the functioning of the organization as a whole. 

All men of affairs are confronted with the necessity of dealing with current 
problems even though they are ephemeral. We have to survive one day if we 
are to reach the next one. It is therefore easy to underestimate the prime 
importance of the governmental organization in the long run. This, I think, 
both Congress and the President have persistently seemed to do until recently; 
and the general public appears to consider competent organization to be easily 
attainable. Whether from the standpoint of the execution of national policies 
or from that of costs, the national organization is the great governmental asset. 
The question of political control and direction has to be combined with that 
of development and perfection. Sometimes these objectives are interdepend- 
ent, but frequently desirable means to attafn one end may not be compatible 
with the means to attain the other objective. 
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iV. RESPONSIBILITY AND AUTHORITY AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION 


Professor Hyneman’s restriction of the scope of his study and his approach 
to it lead to a legalistic, formal conception of the direction and control of 
bureaucracy, a fact somewhat obscured by the non-legalistic language he uses. 
In such a reliance upon the formal aspects of governmental organization the 
subject of authority at least implicitly occupies a central position. This is a 
subject upon which much has been written in political and juristic, as well as 
in military, ecclesiastical and general literature on organization. The approach 
taken also leads Professor Hyneman not merely to neglect but deliberately to 
reject the consideration of the subject of responsibility. He says (p. 53) that 
he has avoided the phrase “administrative responsibility” because of the differ- 
ent meanings it has for different people and he refers to Carl J. Friedrich’s quite 
opposite position in the latter’s writings (p. 54). 

Hyneman rejects the moral base of administrative conduct (pp. 44, 45). I 
think this may be not only to keep his book within manageable dimensions, 
but also because he is guided in his understanding of both authority and re- 
sponsibility by the hoary maxim (p. 219), “Authority must be commensurate 
with responsibility. Stated in more familiar terms, if a man is to be blamed for 
the way things are done, he ought to have enough authority to see that they 
are done in such a way that he will not be blamed. Whichever way you state 
it, this is a sound rule.” But he admits some difficulties: “How do you know 
when his authority is commensurate with his responsibility?” (p. 220). He 
later (p. 255) quotes testimony of Louis Brownlow in the 1937 reorganization 
hearings: “ ‘We believe that the Chief Executive should be given more author- 
ity over the management of the Executive branch in order to make that author- 
ity more commensurate with his responsibilty.” He quotes the Hoover 
Commission (p. 482): “ ‘Department heads, in many instances, do not have 
authority commensurate with their responsibilities.” But later (pp. 442, 443) 
Professor Hyneman gives three situations if which (1) the President, (2) mem- 
bers of Congress, and (3) the public affect administrative behavior without 
authority. Could this be in discharge of responsibility? 

Unlike “authority,” “responsibility” has not been a subject of extensive 
literature.2 To treat of it adequately would require a monograph. Here I must 
restrict myself to a few categorical assertions. 

The first is that most of the work of formal organizations is accomplished 


2 Considering the common use of “responsibility” and “responsible” in connection with 
polities, government, and organization this is a matter of astonishment. The subject is not 
listed in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, although ‘‘Organization” and “Authority” 
are topics presented. The words apparently have no status in legal literature, being not 
listed in the Corpus Juris or in the index of the Harvard Law Review. It is a subject not 
listed in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. The only sustained discussion of the subject I have 
found is Paul Fauconnet, La Responsabilité, Etude de Sociologie (2d ed., Paris, Librairie 
Félix Alcan, 1928). This book is of value as respects the ethnic history of the concept, and 
as respects liability to criminal sanctions, but not for Probleme of responsibility in modern 
formal organizations. 
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under responsibility without authority, or in excess of authority, or without 
use of or reliance upon authority. Responsibility and authority are not unre- 
lated, but that they are “commensurate” (assuming this word can have mean- 
ing with respect to two concepts, neither of them susceptible of objective meas- 
urement) is contrary to experience and observation. This does not deny the 
importance of a system of formal authority as a part of the “skeleton” of 
organization, nor that there is a psychological necessity for emphasizing it in 
order both to incite and to restrain the exercise of responsibility when incited. 

Excepting in emergencies and for the settling of disputes or controversies 
where decision is somewhat of a judicial character, experienced and effective 
administrators prefer generally not to use authority. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant reason for this reluctance is that to get things done by command relieves 
the subordinate of responsibility and restricts intelligent freedom of -action. 
In many instances wise men prefer to discharge responsibilities with no author- 
ity whatever in order to impose complete responsibility. Such mode of discharg- 
ing responsibility is certainly included in what we mean by leadership. The 
simplest illustration is that of the salesman, who has no authority to compel 
purchases, yet is held responsible for making sales. 

This leads to the paradoxes of the delegation of authority and of responsi- 
bility, namely, that the delegator does not relieve himself of either authority 
or of responsibility, as the case may be; delegation has the effect of increasing 
both, a fact that in part explains the ability of organized effort to accomplish 
what could otherwise not be accomplished. The effect of delegation is to dimin- 
ish (but not necessarily extinguish) the control (in the case of authority) and 
the responsibility for the specific case as distinguished from the aggregate of 
cases. The delegator divests himself of no responsibility for the aggregate result 
by delegating authority or by sharing restricted responsibility with others. 
Indeed, it is by either kind of delegation that he utilizes his authority or 
attempts better to discharge his responsibilities. Thus the administrator may 
formally make the same delegation to subordinate A as to subordinate B, but 
he is free to supervise, coach, or interfere with A, and to pay little attention 
to B. This kind of discrimination is required if in the Judgment of the adminis- 
trator it is warranted. His responsibility involves this kind of judgment. 
Whether his judgment is good or not relates to his competence to discharge his 
responsibilities. 

A delegation of authority does not relieve the delegator of responsibility for 
specific decisions. He is potentially under obligation to modify or reverse a 
decision of a subordinate either on his own motion or on appeal or complaint. 
There are important qualifications to the application of this rule, sorne of which 
will be stated below. But these qualifications do not abrogate the fundamental 
or normal concept, though they lead to confusion because the qualifications 
are superficially dominant in certain important classes of cases, e.g., the issu- 
ance of patents, the judicial decisions of regulatory commissions, and the de- 
cisions of courts. They include the following classes of cases, with reference to 
the role of the delegator: g 

a. He may in general refuse to review, modify, or reverse decisions of sub- 
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ordinates to avoid as a practical matter the burden of disposing of appeals and 
complaints or of investigation of specific cases. Where decisions relate almost 
entirely to highly technical matters this refusal is usual and acceptable, except 
where bias or dishonesty is alleged. 
E b. He may refuse ordinarily to supersede a subordinate in order to impose 
a high degree of responsibility upon the subordinate. The difference between 
the sense of responsibility where decision is final and where it is not is of great 
practical importance. , 

c. He may refuse to interfere as a matter of enhancing the prestige of the 
subordinate and of maintaining the morale of subordinate groups. 

d. Where established law or regulations are recognized to be the matrix 
within which decision is to be made, he may refuse (or not be permitted by law 
or by the Constitution) to interfere adversely with the rights of individuals 
(or corporations) but may interfere in favor of individuals. Thus, some court 
martial sentences must be approved and may be mitigated by superior author- 
ity, but cannot be increased; sentences of trial judges in some cases may be 
reduced as extreme; verdicts may be rejected as grossly contrary to the evidence 
or as egregiously unwarranted by evidence. What governs here is a moral atti- 
tude of the community that the rules ought not to be changed in the course of 
the determination of a case (administrative or judicial), i.e., the rule of fair-play 
which finds its highest formal expression in the constitutional prohibition of 
ex post facto laws. 

None of these considerations, however, seem to me to relieve the delegating 
authority from responsibility which may find its expression in informal admo- 
nition (in administrative more than in judicial cases), in censure, in modifying 
judgments as to appointments or reappointments, and especially in modifying 
rules or delegations of authority for future application. 

To a substantial extent in governmental practice, to a slight degree in busi- 
ness practice, I think, there are two serious interferences with the best develop- 
ment of the delegation of authority. One is the detailed prescription of proce- 
dure by law; the other is delegation of authority over the heads of intermediate 
officials, e.g., giving final authority to bureau chiefs. Under the appearance of 
fixing responsibility, both processes limit it severely (i.e., furnish incontroverti- 
ble alibis for not doing what the specific situation calls for) and diffuse responsi- 
bility. Indeed responsibility becomes so widely and indefinitely diffused that 
no one official or no official body (except Congress where personal responsibility 
is also diffused) knows how, or need care, how to remedy ills. As a result initia- 
tive and imagination are stifled. 

The most serious difficulties of the American system in control of the bureauc- 
racy come from supposing that specification of formal authorities by law 
secures responsibility, whereas it does the reverse except in the most restricted 
technical sense. The merit of the parliamentary system, from this standpoint, 
is that it centralizes responsibility, authority being subordinate and instru- 
mental. The centralization of responsibility, which Americans seem to fear, 
permits and requires the delegation of responsibility and the magnifying of the 
moral forces by which primarily, I think, bureaucracy can be controlled. 

A : 
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V. THE NEGATIVE AND PAROCHIAL STRUCTURE OF THE AMERICAN LEGISLATURE 


The diffusion and suppression of responsibility characteristic of American 
political and governmental practice has its legislative counterpart in the system 
of representation employed and in the bicameral legislature. In the case of the 
federal government the constitutional restrictions on the Congress and the 
exclusively parochial nature of congressional representation are calculated to 
put a premium upon obstruction and dissent, and to minimize representation 
of the national interest as .a whole. Professor Hyneman’s National Council, 
though it might mitigate some of the difficulties, would not; if successful, 
sufficiently correct the negative bias inherent in the structure of the legislature. 

The only public officials having legislative responsibility who are elected 
by the vote of all the people are the President and Vice President, and they are 
the only ones with responsibility for and to the country as a whole. Individual 
Congressmen may, it is true, be informed as well as primarily concerned in 
matters affecting the entire country. When, however, a broader or longer view 
is contrary to the immediate and local views, the Congressman is subject to 
condemnation and defeat in the only basis for his official existence—the con- 
gressional district or the state election; and political opponents are not reluc- 
tant to make the most of local misunderstanding or prejudice. This possibility 
not only checks or paralyzes sustained congressional advocacy of fundamentally 
important constructive measures, but it also puts a premium upon plausible 
but specious and superficial obstruction of the national administration to ob- 
tain local popularity at national expense, as recently occurred in matters 
affecting the State Department and the Atomic Energy Commission. It also 
defeats party responsibility, for no Congressman is bound by party pledges 
or promises as against his own electorate. Within limits the vetoing of national 
proposals as inconsistent with local interests is desirable; but such vetoing is 
most undesirable when it is the prodot of irresponsibility for the welfare of the 
nation as a whole. 

A reasonable balance of the positive and negative considerations in national 
legislation might be secured if twenty to thirty per cent of the Senate and of 
the House were elected at large from the country as a whole (for four-year 
terms at presidential elections). This electoral arrangement would provide a 
substantial group of men who owed a moral as well as technical political re- 
sponsibility to the entire nation or to the electoral majority—a group which 
could speak with more authority and with fewer inhibitions than present 
Congressmen. The results would, I think, be as follows: 


a. Increased party responsibility. 

b. The avoidance of irreconcilable conflict between Congress and the President except 
when the people definitely reject the President’s policies or party. (With the increas- 
ing scope of the national government services and the size of the bureaucracy this 
becomes more important.) 

c. A more definite development of the President’s political responsibility. 

d. A more effective and more prompt determination of issues. 


. CHESTER I. BARNARD. 
The Rockefeller Foundation. 
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The Authoritarian Personality. By T. W. ADORNO, ELSE FRENKEL-BRUNSWIK, 
DANIEL J. Luvinson, R. Nevirr Sanrorp. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1950. Pp. xxxiii, 990. $7.50.) | l 
The Authoritarian Personality is one of five published volumes in the series 

Studies in Prejudice, published under the sponsorship of the American Jewish 
Committee and edited by Max Horkheimer and Samuel H. Flowerman. The 
other works are: The Dynamics of Prejudice; A Psychological and Sociological 
Study of Veterans, by Bruno Bettelheim and Morris Janowitz; Anti-Semitism 
and Economical Disorder; A Psychoanalytic Interpretation, by Nathan W. 
Ackerman and Marie Jahoda; Rehearsal for Destruction; A Study of Political 
Anti-Semitism in Imperial Germany, by Paul W. Massing; and Prophets of 
Deceit; A Study of the Techniques of the American Agitator, by Leo Lowenthal 
and Norbert Guterman. 
It is obvious that we have here a monumental effort to study prejudice, 
with particular reference to anti-Semitism, and that a few words cannot criti- 
cize justly the amassed findings and techniques of one or all of them. The vari- 
ous volumes run the gamut of research skills—from historiography to statis- 
tical behaviorism. A psychoanalytic bent characterizes several of the volumes, 
and there are rather remarkable incongruities of research and theoretical 
tastes, not always happily resolved, scattered about the series. Hach work 
treads on hallowed research ground, and one frequently gets the déjà vu 
sensation. 

The Authoritarian Personality can be said to have tried everything social 
psychology offers to solve the prejudice problem except to abolish it. A number 
of notable findings emerge, a few of which may be suggested here. In general, 
the research team, working together and on individual theories, confirms that 
Thrasymachus is more than an idea and is, as Plato recognized, a charactero- 
logical type or, at the least, a statistical type. The authoritarian personality 
(over most of the work taken as any high scorers on an implicit Fascism- 
tendency scale) is an abnormal respecter of convention, submissive to authority, 
an admirer of toughness, cynical beyond the norm, preoccupied with bodily 
rather than spiritual matters, and a possessor of pedestrian rather than exalted 
ideals. He is hardly less intelligent than non-authoritarians, is not confined to 
the upper class levels, and has no highly preferred political affiliation. 

Political scientists will find that these and other important conclusions are 
accompanied by a variety of research techniques, all of which may be applied 
to many problems of political science in which individuals, rather than groups, 
are being studied. The techniques themselves are rendered more valuable for 
the instruction of readers because so much of the torture of the day-to-day 
work is revealed. 

The study begins with the construction of a conventional scale to test anti- 
Semitic attitudes among members of different California groups (the sample 
never becomes representative, in the strict sense, of Californians or Americans) ; 
it goes on to create an’ ethnocentric scale, a pglitical-economic conservatism 
(PEC) scale, and the implicit anti-democratic or Fascist trend scale. 

Part II exhibits some remarkable workein classifying the responses of and 
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scoring extensive interviews based on psychoanalytic theory, together with a 
massive theoretical analysis by Frenkel-Brunswik. Part ITI shows how an 
adapted Thematic Apperception Test may be used to differentiate between 
high and low scorers on the Fascism scale. Part IV presents a prose analysis 
of the material by Adorno that will be congenial to political theorists, and his 
short essay on types and syndromes is a useful and uncommon critique of 
typologies, rendered suspect in slight part, perhaps, by that typical urge to 
find somehow a category for the ‘‘genuine liberal.” 

Special applications of the derived analytic categories to two intensively- 
studied individuals, to a group of San Quentin residents, and to some psychi- 
atric clinic patients complete the study. 

Despite its bulk, the book is no white elephant; it will serve political science 
well, both as to its findings and as to its techniques. The authors are to be con- 
gratulated for not venturing sweeping practical recommendations beyond the 
usual concluding wistfulness. Something of a type has been found, but, what- 
ever one’s values, he will not find that the typology corresponds to his devils 
and angels. If the authoritarian personality proves to be an isolable type, its 
eradication or the excision of the appropriate basic traits would probably 
_ eliminate several important functional roles and produce grave dysfunctions’ 
‘in the social order. An alternative would be to think of the authoritarian per- 
sonality as one that is only predisposed to a certain kind of social ailment 
called “prejudice” and to go on with personal therapy and political action 
from there. f 

ALFRED DE GRAZIA. 

Brown University. 


Backwoods Utopias. By Arruur Evcrene Bestor, Jr. (Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press. 1950, Pp. x, 288. $3.50.) 


The Utopian Communist; A Biography of Wilhelm Weitling, Nineteenth-Century 
Reformer. By Cart WirTxe. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press. 1950. Pp. vii, 327. $4.50.) ‘ 


These two books have much in common and supplement each other. The 
general subject of each is pre-Marxian socialism. They show the passage of 
ideas from the Old World to the New and the influence of such men as Owen, 
Weitling, Babeuf, Saint-Simon, Fourier, Lamennais, Considerant, Pestalozzi, 
Oberlin, Fellenburg, and Maclure in determining the objectives of reform in 
the social and educational systems of our country. Both books bring to light the 
importance of religion, of feeling, and of faith in the perfectibility of man in 
bringing about social reform. While their principal characters, Robert Owen 
and Wilhelm Weitling, respectively, are distinguished more as propagandists 
than as profound thinkers, the theories of each are grounded in definite moral 
precepts. Both refused to accept the theory of economie determinism. Their 
distrust of the masses and of democratic procedures was not concealed, and 
from their ideas it is not difficult to conclude that those who have “a cure” for 
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the ills of society are likely to approve and adopt means that would have the 
ultimate effect of reducing the status of the individual to that of an instrument. 
Both protagonists agree that there can be no “permanent virtue or stability 
in society” so long as there are great inequalities in the distribution of income. 
Consequently, they conclude that existing institutions should be radically 
altered. For this purpose, or even to bring about. gradual reform, legislative 
means are regarded as inadequate. On the other hand, there prevails in each 
book an unfaltering faith in the efficacy of groups and cooperatives to im- 
prove the conditions of the poor, as well as a firm belief that a few successful 
demonstrations of communal living would contribute largely to the improve- 
ment of the social order. The paramount importance of environment in deter- 
mining the nature of man is accepted. 

Both books are scholarly contributions, well organized and written in an 
easy style. The assembled bibliographical materials, references, and notes 
should suggest to political scientists a good avenue of exploration in the history 
of political and social thought. They make it obvious that for a comprehensive 
theory of our early institutions, the usually accepted authorities are something 
less than adequate. From both books the “generalists” in political science 
should receive a great deal of comfort. 

Backwoods Utopias is a history of various socialistic communities which 
existed in the United States before the middle of the nineteenth century. The 
author’s most original contribution lies in the development of the communi- 
tarian point of view common to all of them. The members of these communities, 
he shows, believed that the evils of the world have their origin in the social 
organization rather than in the imperfections of human nature, as claimed by 
the individualists. To the communitarians, revolution was no instrument to 
alleviate social ills. It could produce nothing of permanent value because it 
would not secure advantages for all classes. Nor was reform by legislation more 
acceptable to them; this method involved tgo many delays. Rather they visual- 
ized the small experimental community as a lever to exert upon society an 
exemplary force of sufficient strength to remove existing evils. Social progress, 
it appeared to them, would be accelerated more by reliance upon deliberate 
inventiveness and reasoned choice than upon the historically generated forces 
stressed by the Marxists. 

Considerable historical evidence is offered to show that communitarian ideas 
had their origin in the zones of religious radicalism in Western Europe during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and reached their fullest development 
in the sectarian communities of the New World during the subsequent one 
hundred and fifty years. As the ideas developed, the foundation was being laid 
for the acceptance and promotion of communitarian ideals by non-sectarian 
and non-religious groups. The establishment by Robert Owen in 1825 of the 
non-sectarian communitarian colony at New Harmony, in southern Indiana, 
is regarded as the first indication that communitarianism in America could 
“stand on its own feet as an independent system of social thought, not a mere 
corollary of theological doctrine” (p. 137). Prófessor Bestor suggests that the 
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sectarian groups in serving as a medium of transition whereby religious social- 
ism of the seventeenth century evolved without a break into secular socialism 
of the nineteenth occupy a unique place in intellectual history because ‘‘no 
genuinely formative intellectual relationship can be traced in Europe between 
the religious reformers of the earlier period and the outspokenly secular founders 
of modern socialism” (p. 38). The wide social acceptance given Owen, the 
dearth and irrelevance of the questions raised in the press, and publie dis- 
cussions on the indefiniteness of his plans for the colony at New Harmony and 
their economic aspects are convincingly used to show the influence of religious 
orthodoxy upon social thought and the congeniality of American opinion to- 
ward communitarianism. 

The close affinity existing between educational and communitarian ideas in 
the early nineteenth century is unfolded in the book. An educational system, 
in the opinion of Owen, should train men in that which is useful to their station 
and inculcate in them a desire to respect it. Proper employment and proper 
education should be inseparable. A public works program should always be 
available to complement the schools since it would “guard the unemployed 
against the miseducative effect of enforced idleness” (p. 141). Any general 
character, from the ignorant to the most enlightened, could be given to the 
community through the process of education under the direction of those who 
had “influence in the affairs of men.” These theories of education, plus Owen’s 
distrust of democratic assumptions, perhaps, explain why the school system 
at New Harmony was designed to serve the “practical end of indoctrinating 
the population for community life” and not for the advancement of knowledge 
(p. 192). 

The chapter On New Harmony as a study in dissonance presents in interesting 
detail the fundamental social, economic, and administrative problems encoun- 
tered by the colonists at New Harmony. The final chapter, on the Owenite 
legacy, gives a general descriptio of communities which were developed in 
this country to put into practice the ideas and theories of Robert Owen. The 
author concludes that their failures did not destroy the communitarian faith. 
This did not occur until after the Civil War when large-scale enterprise began 
to render small communities obsolete as economic units. 

The Utopian Communist is a biography of Wilhelm Weitling, who played an 
important role in the radical movements in France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Austria, and England before the Revolution of 1848 and then migrated to the 
United States, where he became the editor of a labor paper and an important 
leader in the organization of cooperatives and in the movement for social 
insurance. . 

The poverty and privation experienced by the youthful Weitling made him 
introspective-and were in large part responsible for the role of rebel which he 
played throughout his later years. He became a journeyman tailor at the age of 
eighteen and for the next seven years wandered through the little German 
states, where at times he found profitable employment and on other occasions 
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faced starvation. He arrived in Paris, the “Crucible of Revolution,” in 1835, 
when the social order was beginning to crumble under the impact of the factory 
system and the rise of the proletarian class. Here he became familiar with the 
writings of French radicals and made the acquaintance of intellectuals and arti- 
sans in the colony of German refugees. It was in such an economic, social, and 
intellectual environment that young Weitling became imbued with Christian 
communism (pre-Marxian) or socialism—interchangeable terms at the time— 
and became one of the most eloquent orators and literary champions of the 
proletariat. 

Weitling’s basic ideas and objectives were set forth in Die Menschheit, wie 
ist und wie sie sein sollie (“Mankind as it is and as it should be”). In 1841 the 
publication was ordered confiscated by Austrian police because it was “highly 
destructive and dangerous.” It preached “hatred and hostility to all higher 
authority” and was written so interestingly as to mislead the innocent reader. 
Weitling personally broadcast his philosophy throughout Western Europe, 
using educational and singing societies and communal eating halls as a screen 
for his activities. After serving a sentence in Switzerland for conspiracy against 
the state and blasphemy, Weitling went to London in 1844, where he appar- 
ently became more brazen in advocating revolution. Here his dogmatism in be- 
half of feeling and religion as the most important factors in human conduct and 
his unwillingness to accept a theory of economie determinism brought him in 
opposition with English communist leaders and eventually led to a break with 
Karl Marx in Brussels in 1846. Thereupon Weitling departed for the United 
States. 

Soon after his arrival in this country, the history of his career in Europe be- 
gan to repeat itself. He saw in American democracy an anarchy of liberty under 
which the richest, most cunning, and most powerful received the greatest 
benefits. He found many native and foreign-born Americans dreaming of 
utopias, especially the immigrant Germans*who eventually made a good sub- 
scription list for Die Republik der Arbeiter, which he started to publish in 
1851. This journal became primarily a vehicle for the dissemination of the ideas 
which Weitling had published in Europe several years before. Eventually the 
old battle between the Marxists, who at this time insisted upon working class 
reform by political action, and Weitling, was renewed. He objected to the piece- 
meal methods of American reformers and urged complete revolution as the 
only remedy for existing evils. For political action he substituted bank reform, 
cooperatives, and colonization schemes. Convinced that a few successful dem- 
onstrations of communal living would have a profound effect upon the govern- 
ment of the United States, Weitling established a colony at Communia, Iowa. 
Embittered and disillusioned by its failure, he returned to New York and spent 
his remaining years in such diverse pursuits as tailoring, developing a universal 
language, inventing sewing machine accessories, and studying astronomy. 

Wier E. Hopess. 

The Citadel. ° 
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The Economic Role of the State. By Wirut1am A. Orton. (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1950. Pp. x, 192. $3.00.) 


This reviewer has believed for some time that a new grouping or classification 
of the economic functions of the state is necessary. It is now wholly unrealistic 
to contrast laissez-faire with collectivism as a means of getting at the realities 
of state functions. But even in recent years some writers who have known bet- 
ter have set up economic individualism as a strawman that is then knocked 
down by showing that government actually does something. Economic in- 
dividualism has been mostly a protest against what the state was doing; it 
has been a kind of utopian theory of how the good society might be organized. 
However, the great issue of our time is how to escape from political tyranny; 
it is the issue of how to preserve some liberty, freedom, or democracy in the 
things that a government actually does. It is the impact of politics on economic 
relations, and not the reverse. 

Professor Orton is not guilty of using outmoded or hypothetical classifica- 
tions of state functions; but his failure, if he fails at all, is in not providing an 
alternative classification of governmental functions. Had he done so, his dis- 
cussion would have been illuminated with greater force and clarity. Yet, the 
force of his work lies in its philosophical analysis of state action, and in the 
examination of particular issues. The broad contrast the author makes in prin- 
ciple is between the voluntary and the coercive, for in spirit and in principle 
state action carries the possibility of coercive measures in relation to the in- 
dividual and the group. With the sphere of state action as wide and as chaotic 
as it is, some might say there are no fundamental principles any more. The 
author says there are such principles, and he discusses them; but he does not 
bring them together in such a way that they may make a powerful impact on 
the thought of the reader. l 

Broadly, the author argues that the action of the state is a search for justice; 
that the contours of justice are fotad in the Western ethical and religious tra- 
dition; that its primary divisions are, in relation to the state, distributive 
justice and commutative justice; that the criteria of state action must arise 
from an intellectual and philosophical examination of justice that is neither too 
abstract nor too minute; that there are dangers to morality and justice in an 
excessive use of coercion; and, finally, that many of our domestic issues can be 
resolved only upon the prior resolution of international issues, notably the 
restoration, so far as possible, of the open international market. 

In the present situation, we tend to overvalue political activity, especially 
through abstractions, the vehicle of mass emotion; we cannot solve our cur- 
rent issues in the framework of neo-mercantilist assumptions; legitimate politi- 
cal coercion must arise from a respect for the Christian tradition of limitation 
on the state, especially through the ideas of moral or natural law. In such a 
framework of thought, alternative to current predominant trends, we may 
move toward a realization of the ideal of the free personality. “What the au- 
thority of the state finally enjoins is man’s duty to himself. This is the only 
solution of the problem of authority within democracy” (p. 59). Professor Orton 
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will not say that any economic function of the state should or should not be 
undertaken; but he does say that such a function must be given a moral test 
in the specific situation. If one is not concerned with the possibility of justice 
in terms of the “Great Tradition,” the chances are that he will not be concerned 
with Professor Orton. The author tells us that to argue the functions of the 
state in abstractions, 7.e., individualism versus planning, is no solution and no 
criterion, and certainly it is no defense of the rights of the human person. 

The author of this volume is to be praised because he has broken ground for 
a new approach, in which we may cease to debate the abstract merits of “plan- 
ning” or “the road to serfdom.” But the alternative is a recurrence to funda- 
mental principles to be found far behind any particular economic regulation of 
the state, existing institutions, such as the national state, or the power of any 
particular social group. Perhaps Professor Orton can himself state in close 
order the fundamental principles of political economic functions, and then offer 
us a new terminology, and a new classification of the functions of the state. 

Francis G. Winson. 
University of Illinois. 


Presidential Agency OWMR; The Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion. 
By Herman Minus Somers. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1950. 
Pp. xiii, 238. $4.50.) 


This is a significant and unexpectedly timely contribution to the growing 
list of administrative histories of war agency experience. The study has been 
badly needed, for the OWM-OWMR during its brief life occupied a central 
position at the top level of civilian authority. It was given unprecedented 
powers and for two years enjoyed full presidential support. It has been treated 
only incidentally in other accounts, and only fragmentary records of the agency 
are left in the National Archives. Moreover, this study is not merely descrip- 
tive; the author seeks to combine historical*narrative with analysis of the prob- 
lems and needs of policy coordination in the White House. He addresses him- 
self therefore to the same general theme the President’s Committee on Admin- 
istrative Management in 1937 phrased as “the President needs help.” What are 
the lessons of OWM-OW MR experience bearing on that theme? 

The book opens appropriately with the background stages and problems in 
the evolution of central coordinating machinery for the defense and war 
agencies dealing with the domestic economy prior to 1948, beginning with 
Roosevelt’s rejection of plans for the delegation of full and centralized authority 
over that realm in 1939. Two following chapters trace the establishment and 
guiding policies of OWM under its executive order and of OWMR under its 
statute, and their relations with other coordinating authorities. The Byrnes 
pattern for the office—which the author thinks it departed from later only at 
the cost of its effectiveness—was to avoid operations,and their involvements, 
to insist on an inclusive jurisdiction and plenary authority, to avoid delegations 
to subordinates (who were therefore necessarily few), to concentrate on major 
issues only, and generally to keep to the role’of adjudicator of disputes. Two 
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major exceptions to this last canon were the OES issuance of the “Hold-the- ~ 
line Order” of April, 1943, and the OWM sponsorship of the Baruch-Hancock 
report on reconversion. Both \ were milestones in the development of over-all 
policy. 

Three succeeding chapters cover the background of policy disputes and re- 
view rather too sketchily the contributions of the “Assistant President’s” 
office to their settlement, in three major areas: allocation of resources, man- 
power and reconversion. Here, although considerable credit is given the office, 
a strong impression remains that it contributed more to keeping the peace 
among operating agencies than to solving their substantive problems. Coordi- 
` nation by adjudication in practice meant occasional ad hoc intervention, not 
mobilization. 

The final chapter is constructive. It argues the continuing need for program 
coordination by or on behalf of the President in peacetime as well as in war; 
concludes that none of the existing machinery fills the bill; and proposes the 
permanent establishment in the Executive Office of the President of an Office 
of Program Coordination built along OW™M lines. It is hard to quarrel with the 
proposal itself, but it scarcely takes full account of the evidence presented 
earlier in the book, 

In sum, the record is useful and useful lessons are drawn from it. But there 
are sloquent and extensive reticences in the record and inadequate analysis of 
the lessons: the result falls, so to speak, between the two stools of history and 
theory. The book is too short to do justice to its aims. On the side of history. 
the three central chapters spend too much space on background events and 
policies, at the expense of OWM-OWMR contributions. Also, the story is 
mainly confined to the Byrnes-Vinson period when the office was in the hey- 
day of its power; the Snyder-Steelman period is passed over briefly and lightly. 
Yet the decline and fall of OWMR was as instructive as its rise. 

On the side of theory, if the difference in the political climates of war and de 
mobilization was crucial, as some of the evidence suggests, the argument for a 
permanent office is weakened. A wartime government has many more decisions 
to make, and a wartime President is necessarily more preoccupied with military 
and foreign affairs; he must delegate substantial political power, -coordinated 
or not, over many domestic affairs. A peacetime President may not care or 
dare to do this. A new and inexperienced President may not know his needs, 
or understand the machinery at his disposal well enough to use it. If he does 
not, the office may be by-passed, or at least temporarily become capable of 
only the technical kind of coordination that the Budget Bureau attempts in 
its Legislative Reference Division. If a Roosevelt could afford to set up in 
business in his own office a political figure of such stature as to be a potential 
successor, while a pre-1948 Truman would not do so, where is the prestige 
necessary for a permanently effective office of program coordination to come 
from? Or if the secret of the early success lay as much in the Byrnes-Vinson 
influence in Congress that Snyder and Steedman did not have—shutting off 
the prospect that unpersuaded agencies could successfully flank the coordinator 
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by that route—as in the enjoyment of White House support, what assurance 
is there that a purely executive coordinator can coordinate? The last chapter 
foresees trouble with the military on that score without suggesting how it 
can be overcome; the Congress does|not rate a mention there. 

Take, for example, the peacetime (if not peaceable) subject of conservation 
and public works: is there reason to suppose that a program coordinator in 
the White House will have better luck than the Budget Bureau (which has 
had none) in coordinating the Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of Engi- 
neers? The National Resources Planning Board was set up nominally though 
not physically in the White House and charged with that very task, which 
proved to be its undoing. The reader can accept the need and support the pro- 
posal urged in this book. Institutions are usually better than improvisations. 
But they are at best helps rather than assurances. It needs to be emphasized 
that a President operates in a moving context of power as well as of institutions 
and their procedures. Personality factors are often decisive. He cannot be made 
to use instruments that are not congenial to him on both counts. He is seldom 
in such complete command of all relevant forces that even the best of machinery 
can guarantee coordinated action according to his wishes on major controversial 
matters. 

There are other difficulties in analysis. The author criticizes ““Nelson’s ap- 
parent failure to distinguish between operating and policy responsibilities” as 
“crucial”? (p. 28), and in the last chapter soundly insists that the proposed 
Office of Program Coordination should stay clear of operations. But he had 
just called Nelson’s “most damaging errors” (p. 27) the dilution of WPB 
authority that resulted from the separate establishment (with Nelson’s full 
consent) of “czars” for manpower and rubber. How could he take (or keep) 
charge of these vast problem areas at that time and still avoid operations? 
He was certainly right in feeling that the WPB, the only organization he had, 
was wholly unsuited for manpower contrels. This sounds like the one-big- 
agency fallacy (now being urged again in some quarters) unless Nelson was 
not to operate anything at all but rather te anticipate the later role of Byrnes. 
This last is what the author apparently intends, though the point is obscured 
by the sequence of the argument. Nelson, in short, should have taken the place 
of SPAB rather than of Knudsen. Yet that would have meant that at a time 
when nearly all war agency policies were still to be worked out, Nelson must 
have found, within a matter of days after his appointment in January, 1942, 
a man—clearly not Knudsen—to whom in turn he could and would entrust all 
that WPB operations presently became. Considering the President’s long hesi- 
tation in concluding that he had found such a man in Nelson, and considering 
also Nelson’s own difficulties a little later with Wilson in such a role, this 
analysis seems ambiguous and unrealistic. Nor is there much reason to think 
it would have helped if Byrnes had been put where Nelson stood in January, 
1942. The author is on firmer ground in urging a betfer arrangement for the 
future than in suggesting that the,mistakes of 1942, not then clearly analyzed 
by anyone, were avoidable. r 
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This book is an outgrowth of what started as an official history and became 
a minor cause célébre in the spring of 1947. In draft form it came at that time 
accidentally to the attention of a former OES Director and confidant of the 
President. Shortly afterward, further work on official histories of both agencies 
was abruptly ordered stopped. The longer record of the agency therefore sur- 
vives only as a manuscript in the Harvard University library and the present 
shortened volume has been completed without official sponsorship. The OES 
history project was not so far advanced and is probably beyond resuscitation. 
If making and publishing a critical analysis of a part of the President’s office 
during crucial years was once deemed no proper part of the functions of 
government, the reviewer looking at this book can now only express wonder 
and regret over official shortsightedness, and congratulate the author for per- 
. sisting in spite of it. 
Harvey C. MANSFIELD. 
Ohio State University. 


The Regulatory Process in OPA Rationing. By Victron A. THompson. (New 
York: King’s Crown Press. 1950. Pp. xi, 466. $5.75.) 


Whenever two or more alumni of OPA’s rationing organization gather to rem- 
inisce, one sooner or later remarks: “With the administrative arrangements 
we had it’s a wonder anything was ever accomplished.” On this general proposi- 
tion there is little disagreement, but on the question of what should have been, 
opinion is far from unanimous. l 

Dr. Thompson, in the volume under review, offers his opinion on these 
thorny administrative problems. His experience at OPA, his thoughtful con- 
sideration of the agency’s operations, and a large amount of research in the 
agency’s files all qualify him as an expert and make his opinions important and 
valuable. Furthermore, he presents them positively so that his book is inter- 
esting as well as informative. To add that his is probably not the last word is 
not to detract from the book; it is certainly too early still for the last word to be 
written. . 

Dr. Thompson first describes the rationing administrative arrangements as 
they existed on paper and as they worked out in practice. He emphasizes 
(quite properly, I think) the preeminent place of the “branch” in the planning 
and operating process, and describes in great detail the way in which decisions 
were reached and implemented. These are in many ways the most valuable por- 
tions of the book; the author was a part of this process and reports it well. He is 
also generally successful in relating these happenings to the more salient aspects 
of public administration theory. Eas 

Part II deals with the conflicts between the rationing branches and other 
parts of the agency and government. Here the villains are the Bureau of the 
Budget (particularly on the clearance of forms), the supply agencies (PAW, 
WPB, WFA, etc.) and’the OPA overhead. These relationships were far from 
satisfactory, as anyone who so much as glanged at the newspapers of the period 
knows. And anyone who worked in OPA must find himself in substantial agree- 
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ment with the able description of the endless road blocks erected by the first two, 
seemingly as a result of a complete lack of understanding of rationing problems, 

But one wonders whether Dr. Thompson has not gone too far in his diagnosis 
with regard to the OPA overhead. (A caveat is in order: the reviewer was a 
member of the overhead for a time, and is presumably therefore not completely 
free of bias.) He insists that interference with the rationing branches from above 
was excessive and damaging, on the ground that only the branch personnel 
had adequate possession of the facts. This is probably true with respect to facts 
about industry, but there was no monopoly of common sense in the branches 
nor of information about consumers. I remember an instance where the meat 
branch insisted on valuing its stamp at sixteen points, while the processed foods 
branch had to have its stamp equal to twelve points. At the insistence of the 
overhead, and over strenuous objections of both branches, these were finally 
changed to ten points each. Having them the same value, and having that value 
ten, was a vast improvement. Neither branch could see any reason for the 
change, and both resented the meddling from above. But to consumers and 
retailers who dealt daily in both programs the simplification was tremendous. 

An argument could be made that in some respects the branches had too 
much rather than too little autonomy. It made little sense that in sugar ration- 
ing, retailers were required to glue their “stamps” to gummed “cards” while 
gasoline retailers glued their “coupons” to gummed “sheets.” (In effect, a 
stamp and a coupon were the same thing as were a gummed sheet and a 
gummed card. The terms were different because they were coined in different 
branches, among which there was no contact, and the overhead lacked authority 
to impose common terminology.) This was not serious, of course, but it is il- 
lustrative of the lack of uniformity which made the agency look absurd so 
often. The Rationing Department was by and large without discipline, as this 
book makes clear, but it is by no means obvious that it would have been better 
if there had been even less discipline. A 

Part ITI concerns the “Documents of Gommunieation, ” mostly the legal 
documents. Here, as in Part I, the OPA attorneys and their habits of thinking 
are considered at some lengeti. They do not fare well. Most non-legal personnel 
would probably agree with the author’s treatment of these problems, although 
it would be most interesting to read an analysis of the conflicts by one of the 
lawyers. One of the reasons for their great influence, a reason Dr. Thompson 
does not mention, is that they were an extremely brilliant lot. It is significant 
that when Prentiss Brown, early in 1943, issued an administrative order sub- 
stantially reducing their authority, operating procedures and the legal influence 
scarcely changed. Most non-legal personnel placed high value on approval by 
attorneys of a proposed action, however much they complained of “legalistic” 
or “unrealistic” attitudes on their part: 

Finally, Part IV draws together and summarizes the author’s conclusions and 
relates them to public administration theory. 4 

The many merits of the book are marred by one expository fault—it is much 
too long. Its 485 pages contain too much repetition, and by the time the reader 
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has reached page 200 or so he has already encountered practically all the il- 
lustrative examples’ at least once. He will meet most of them several times 
more as examples of other but similar principles. To cite an instance of this sort 
of thing, Chapter 3 deals with the gasoline eligibility committee, an extremely 
interesting administrative and program device. But there is not enough to 
warrant fifty-five pages of exposition; the story is essentially told in the first 
third of these. Furthermore, in this one chapter, the request of the motion 
picture salesmen for preferred mileage comes up no less than four times. And in 
Part III the point is made, remade and remade again that rationing regulations 
are not good field instructions (a point which scarcely needs reiteration) and 
the case of General Ration Order 8 is brought up almost ad nauseum. This type 
of exposition tends to weaken rather than strengthen the author’s case. 

One should mention that, because of Dr. Thompson’s experience, his book is 
heavy with examples from fuel, stove, tire and gasoline rationing. Illustrations 
from processed foods and meat-fats rationing in particular and shoes to a 
lesser extent are more sparsely employed. To a degree this serves to particu- 
larize the generalizations since in many respects the food point rationing pro- 
grams were quite different. 

These drawbacks, of course, are not basic. Anyone interested in public 
administration theory and problems will find careful study of this book a re- 
warding experience. It contains a wealth of information about an organization 
which was quite unique administratively and which met and mastered unique 
problems. 

JOSEPH A. KERSHAW. 

RAND CORPORATION, 

Santa Monica, California. 


Federal Reserve Policy-Making; A Study in Government Economic Policy Forma- 
tion. By G. L. Bacu. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1950. Pp. xvii, 282, v. 
$3.00.) 


From an organizational and administrative point of view the Federal Re- 
serve System is almost unique among our governmental and quasi-govern- 
mental agencies. This is due to a combination of conditions. (1) Though the Sys- 
tem performs a governmental function in formulating and executing monetary 
and credit policies it is supposed to be at least formally “independent” of the 
executive department and responsible only to Congress. (2) The statutes pro- 
vide only the most general guides to credit policy; the officials of the System 
possess very wide discretionary powers as to the nature, timing, and extent of 
their operations. (3) Internal control is divided between governmental ap- 
pointees and officials elected by the banks which are subject to control by the 
System. (4) The statutes are somewhat vague as to the division of internal 
control between the Board of Governors in Washington and the twelve regional 
Federal Reserve Banks. (5) The state-chartered banks, which comprise a 
majority of all banks in the country, retain,the freedom to determine for them- 
selves whether or not they will become members of the System and thereby sub- 
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ject themselves to the federal laws and regulations applicable only to members. 
(6) The division of jurisdiction and| power between the Federal Reserve and 
other agencies is in many respects unclear and in some cases ‘jurisdictions and 
powers clearly overlap. For example, the monetary and debt management 
powers of the Treasury overlap and can seriously conflict with the monetary 
and credit policies of the Federal Reserve, and the same is true of the bank _ 
supervision and examination policies of the Comptroller of the Currency, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, and the bank supervisory authorities of 
the forty-eight states. Such arrangements raise serious problems of political 
theory, the actual location of control, methods of resolving mtra-governmental 
conflicts, and coordination of the various related policies. ` 

Professor Bach has produced an excellent study of the process of formulating 
and administering economic policy under these cireumstances—a study firmly 
based on a clear understanding of the purpose and importance of Federal 
Reserve functions, of the formal and informal steps involved in formulating 
System policies, of the ideas and philosophies of the various types of Federal 
Reserve officials, of the negotiations between the Federal Reserve and other 
agencies, and of the political and economic conditions that help to determine 
the actual location of control within the System and the actual division of 
control between the Federal Reserve and other governmental agencies. The 
latter part of the book suggests organizational changes that might improve the 
quality of monetary and credit management and bring about a better co- 
ordination of financial policies in general. 

This book is unlikely to be popular with those who believe that all E 
of policy formation and coordination can be solved by drawing a pyramidal 
type of organizational chart which concentrates final authority and responsi- 
bility in the chief executive. It should, however, be welcomed by those who 
believe that the type of organization to be adopted and the location of control 
over it should depend upon the nature of the functions to be performed, the 
types of policies desired, and the past performance of the agency or agencies 
involved. It is an excellent example of the kind of case study on which plans for 
government reorganization should be based. = 

LESTER V. CHANDLER. 

Princeton University. 


Transforming Public Utility Regulation; A Definite Administrative Program. BY 
Jonn Baver. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1950. Pp. xi, 367. $5.00.) 


Twenty-five years ago, John Bauer published a thoughtful book on Effective 
Regulation of Public Utilities. With the assistance of Peter Costello he has re- 
examined the state of public utility regulation and has found it still inadequate. 
The book is divided into two parts. The first part develops the thesis that the 
“existing private organization and prevailing public regulation have failed 
badly to meet reasonably the standards and goals of essential public service.” 
The second part outlines Bauer’s program for providing needed adjustments 
in utility regulation and in the utility industries to make public regulation ef- 
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fective. Public ownership and management of utilities is held out as the only 
satisfactory-alternative to effective regulation of privately owned and operated 
utilities. The stated purpose of the author is to contribute to the intelligent 
reshaping of utility regulation and organization. 

Bauer insists that the crucial defect in public utility regulation is the “lack 
of administrability” or ‘nonadministrability” “due to undefined rights, un- 
certainty of facts, and unmanageable administration.” Accordingly regulation 
must overcome “indefiniteness, varidbility, and uncertainty, and its embodi- 
ment of conflicting interests.” Although state utilities commissions were vested 
with broad statutory powers to fix reasonable rates, they were not provided 
with “explicit standards and means through which they could make rate adjust- 
ments as a regular and exact matter of administration.” As a result, regulation 
was “perverted” or “strangulated” by the judiciary. Bauer’s proposals for 
transforming utility regulation are designed to avoid judicial strangulation and 
to overcome vagueness and indefiniteness in rate-making and in controlling 
the operating costs of the privately managed utilities. 

The most stimulating and provocative sections of this very useful book are 
those which present specific proposals for handling difficult technical prob- 
lems. They include methods for establishing and maintaining continuously an 
exact accounting rate base, converting the return to which a company is en- 
titled to an exact cost factor in the fixing of rates, establishing a fixed dividend 
rate on common stock, controlling a company’s construction plans, and account- 
ing for depreciation charges. These suggestions seem to be wise and plausible 
and stem from a lifetime experience in studying and analyzing utility regulation 
and organization. . 

For students of political institutions the principal defect of the study lies 
in its concept of regulatory administration. The phrase ‘independent regula- 
tory commission” is not mentioned even.once, and there is no consideration of 
the “independence” of state utility commissions and its impact on the regula- 
tory process. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that Bauer’s emphasis on 
providing exact and regular administration is consistent with the implicit de- 
sire to depoliticize utility regulation. Bauer believes that his proposals will 
make the work of regulation “purely administrative” and presumably non- 
political. In adhering to the traditional American hope of taking controversial 
matters out of politics, he fails to recognize that regulatory administration is a 
political process. 

The author’s objective is to make regulation largely a matter of determining 
the facts and making decisions to apply or not to apply a rule of law or public 
policy. However, regulation can never be made so simple. Often the “facts” 
must be deduced from obscure and conflicting evidence. Data is frequently 
concealed or distorted. A wide variety of methods are employed to influence the 
final decision. Regulation, in other words, is and always will be an intensely 
political process. Its success depends just as much on widespread political sup- 
port and strong political leadership as it dots on sound regulatory techniques. 

As Bauer indicates, the achievement of utility regulation in the public inter- 
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est requires tremendous changes in regulatory policies and in the organization 
of the utility industries. His program of reform may be regarded by most ob- 
servers as a frontal assault on existing utility organization. One wonders 
whether there is any substantial difference between effective regulation as 
outlined here and government ownership. í 
MARVER BERNSTEIN. 
Princeton Unver 


John L. Daks An Unauthorized Biography. BY Si ÅLINSKY. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1949. Pp. 387. $4.00.) 


What manner of man is he who for three decades has been headline news 
and the butt of criticism and attacks by the press, by viewers with alarm and 
by the temporary holders of the power of government? He must have great 
survival value, for he has outlived all criticism and attacks and seems to have 
triumphed over all opposition. 

This biography, written by a warm admirer, but this side of idolatry, is 
made up of a number of related stories—Lewis as a man, as the spearhead of the 
labor movement in the United States, as a labor leader and strategist in fearful 
industrial combat, Lewis and the Government, Lewis and World War I, 
Lewis and rival labor leaders, Lewis and the Communists. And while, in all 
these areas, there is hardly an incident where Lewis does not come off gloriously 
and his adversaries do not look silly or sheepish or callow, the biography 
is no mere hero worship. However, adverse criticism is restricted to Lewis’ 
position on foreign affairs. This seems to be the reason for the author’s ob- 
servation that Lewis’ career was “a great American tragedy in terms of what 
might have been.” What might have been is presumably an American labor 
party with Lewis at the head. Otherwise the biography is no development of 
tragedy, but a succession of triumphs resulting in the elevation of coal miners 
from near the bottom of the wage earners’ Rierarchy to the very top. 

The evidence is here that as a strategist in the struggles of organized labor to 
make its weight felt, John L. Lewis is without a peer in the American labor 
movement. He has the daring, the persistence and the iron nerve, the confidence 
in his cause, and the ability to estimate the weaknesses of the forces against 
him to outwit, outsit, outtrade, or outlast any opponent—be he another 
aspiring labor leader, a representative of a great industry or the representative 
of the United States Government. Lewis’ handling of the last coal strike in the 
light of all of the forces against him ¢ame too late to be included in this biogra- 
phy; but his handling of the organizing strike in General Motors in 1937 in 
the face of the injunction, the weakening sit-down strikers, the fearful dilemma 
of Governor Murphy and the backbiting of other influential labor leaders re- 
mains the most impressive illustration of his skill in maneuvering and bargain- 
ing, his daring, his boundless courage, his persistence.against apparently in- 
surmountable odds and his ability to turn every swing of fortune to his ad- 
vantage. Political scientists and Historians who are wont to interpret social 

developments in terms of basic forces might welf wonder whether the American 
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labor movement of today or even the establishment and the existence of the 
CIO today would have been possible without the very special talents of this 
extraordinary man. 

The power and influence of a union leader rest ultimately on the nature of 
the industry which must come to depend on his attitudes and decisions in 
order to carry on. From this point of view, Lewis’ opportunities as leader of the 
coal miners were heaven-sent. No manufacturing industry is as indispensable to 
our economy and no service industry is sufficiently large or unique in its labor 
requirements to have given him the leverage which is offered by the control of 
hundreds of thousands of irreplaceable coal miners. He might have functioned 
equally as successfully as leader of the related steel workers, or possibly the 
teamsters; but as leader of the railroad workers (assuming he could have knit 
them together as a single organization) he would have found himself severely 
inhibited by the requirement of uninterrupted service. His truly artistic power 
to hold out while the hazards mounted and the alarms added up would have 
had little scope in an industry where a strike for a week or two is intolerable. 
The relatively isolated coal miner, risking his life daily in a hard and grimy 
job, doing work for which outsiders cannot easily be recruited regardless of the 
need or the pay, and producing the fuel which is basic to our whole industrial 
life is the solid substance of the power of John L. Lewis. This is noted by the 
author at the end of the volume in a quotation from Lewis which is a key to his 
strategy—hold out long enough until the users of coal come to your aid and 
pressure the coal operators into surrender or satisfactory compromise. 

Regarding the second arm of a triumphant labor leader—his unquestioned 
control of his “own” union—Mr. Alinsky reviews quite candidly the steps by 
which Mr. Lewis became and has remained the master of the union. This 
mastery is justified on the ground that the certainty of retaining his office 
strengthened his power to deal with others and freed his time and energy for 
larger and more daring activities. ° 

There is much in this biography to account for Lewis as a man of courage 
and ambition and as a leader and strategist in industrial struggles, but little, 
if anything, about his thinking on the issues of labor in the economy, of the 
sources of economic well-being and the means of future improvement. The im- 
pression is created (perhaps unintentionally) that Lewis is altogether an op- 
portunist—challenging Gompers because he was too acquiescent in his rela- 
tions with President Wilson, backing President Hoover until the last, using the 
new instrumentalities of government created in the early years of the Roosevelt 
administration for all they were worth and throwing them overboard when 
they stood in the way. He then dabbled with left wing politics, came out for 
a third party based on a “popular front” and charged President Roosevelt with 
“out-Hoovering Hoover.” Failing in the gamble against Roosevelt in 1940, he 
felt no obligation to cooperate with the Government thereafter and returned to 
the role in which he always shines—opposition to the pressures around him. 
It was particularly in the decade of the 1940's in a period first of full mobiliza- 
tion for war and then of spectacularly high levels of production and: employ- 
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ment that intransigence and bellicosity paid off most. Little Steel formulas, 
holding-the-line policies, presidential fact-finding boards and other devices 
were not for the United Mine Workers unless fattened by travel time pay, 
lunch time pay and a fabulous welfare fund which did not count as wages. 
From almost the beginning of his career the press headlines have been one form 
or another of the caption: “Government Acts to Stop Lewis.” But fencing 
Lewis in has been no easy matter, whether the “control” was the Executive 
Council of the AF of L ,the no-strike pledge, the Little Steel formula, the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the President of the United States or the decisions of the federal 
courts. 

The close and friendly relations of the author with the personality of the 
biography enable him to go beyond the printed word and even the rationaliza- 
tions which humans may later make of positions taken. In 1947, when the 
author was interviewing Mr. Lewis in the course of preparing the biography, 
Lewis gave him a far different explanation of the causes of his break with 
President Roosevelt than the author could possibly accept because of his in- 
timate relations with Lewis in 1940. For this reason he could not accept other 
explanations advanced for the break between Roosevelt and Lewis. His own 
version of the relations between these two leaders is given in two chapters in 
which mutual love is finally transformed into mutual loathing. 

Gustav PECK. 

Library of Congress. 


Labor Relations in the New York Rapid Transit Systems, 1904-1944. By JAMES 
J. McGinury. (New York: Kings Crown Press, Columbia University. 1949. 
Pp. xxiii, 635. $6.50.) 


In June, 1940, the city of New York assumed ownership and operation of the 
private rapid transit lines in the city and combined them with its own municipal 
line which had been in operation since 1932. This action of the city was ac- 
companied by a threat on the part of the transit employees to tie up the lines 
with a strike. Since that crisis the city has ‘been faced with threat after threat 
of a general transit strike. Labor relations have become the central problem of 
rapid transit administration. Father McGinley’s timely book shows the rea- 
sons for this situation. His study is a broader work than its title indicates. It 
is actually a study of the operation of the New York transit system with the 
problem of labor relations as its focus. 

The story is one of many paradoxes. There was no independent labor or- 
ganization among the employees until a few years before unification under 
municipal operation. But when the city took over the private systems both 
were completely covered by union shop contracts which required the employees 
to join the union at the end of their probationary periods. The city, although as- 
suming all existing contracts of the companies when it took over their proper- 
ties, refused to assume the labor agreements, claiming that their provisions 
violated the civil service law. When the employees threatened to strike the 
city assumed the contracts until their expiration date a year later. After the 
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contracts expired the Board of Transportation continued to insist, and it has 
maintained this position consistently, that it could not enter into any bargain- 
ing arrangement with its workers. Yet the Board of Transportation has in- 
comparably broader jurisdiction over its personnel than any other employing 
agency in the city. It has the power to fix the wages and working conditions 
of its employees. Nevertheless, it continues to claim that this power must be 
exercised unilaterally and that it would be violating the law if it fixed working 
conditions by negotiations and agreement with its employees. The result has 
been one strike threat after another and several actual slow downs and stop- 
pages in violation of the state law passed in 1947 forbidding public employees 
to strike.. 

Father McGinley paints his picture on a broad canvas. He describes the 
transit industry and shows the place New York’s system occupies in it. He 
tells the story of the construction of that rapid transit system and analyzes 
the relations of the operating companies to the city and the state. He examines 
labor relations under private management. He discusses the establishment and 
operation of the city’s independent municipal system and the role of the Board 
of Transportation as its administrator: A large part of the study is devoted to 
the history, development and policies of the various employee organizations. 
At the end of the book there is a brief discussion of the Communist issue in 
the Transport Workers Union, CIO, by far the largest labor organization in 
the system, Father McGinley ends his story in 1946, taking this union to task 
for not having rid itself of Communist influence as other CIO unions had done. 
Shortly after Father McGinley ended his story this union did just exactly 
what the author called upon it to do. This book was published in 1949. It is 
too bad that, although these facts could easily have been brought up to date, 
this was not done. The omission may mislead many readers. 

Father McGinley’s able study is a significant contribution important alike 
to students of labor relations ands public administration. 

STERLING D. SPERO. 

New York University. s 
The Growth of American Law; The Law Makers. By James WILLARD HURST. 

(Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1950. Pp. xiii, 502. $5.50.) 


No doubt Monsieur Jourdain did speak prose with some effectiveness, al- 
though unaware that that was what he was doing; and no doubt those engaged 
in the formulation and elaboration of law, and more particularly members of 
the legal profession, have functioned somehow, even though often unconscious 
that their activity is applied social science and, in particular, political science. 
But, prose or law, a product characterized by elegance, suppleness, and dis- 
cernment seldom issues from such unsophisticated practitioners. It is the 
especial merit of Professor Hurst’s book that it explicitly reintegrates American 
legal history into the fabric of the development of American political institu- 
tions. All lawyers and all other political scientists who read it will be less prone 
thereafter to forget that we are members one of another. 
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The treatment is panoramic, covering, for the century and a half from 1790 
to 1940, the activities not only of those classical law makers, the legislatures and 
the courts, but of their sometimes disregarded collaborators, the constitution 
makers, the bar, and the executive. The author did not propose any compre- 
hensive exploration of original materials, he tells us in the prefatory note, but 
intended in the main the examination, analysis, and organization of the sub- 
stance of materials already available in published form. He seems to have done 
a remarkably thorough job. The fashionable lumping of citations at the end of 
the volume, for which perhaps the publisher rather than the author is blamable, 
diminishes their utility but cannot conceal the fact that the landmark ref- 
erences at least are all there for a remarkably wide range of materials. 

The book glances at everything which has shaped American law—at random, 
the composition of the two chambers of the legislature (and the uncritical 
acceptance of two chambers), the extent of popular interest and participation 
in the constituent process, the role of the expert in administration. There is 
no major problem which has engaged the attention of political scientists con- 
cerned with American government which escapes Professor Hurst entirely. 
He is alert to everything, acute in his comment on many matters, adept in 
displaying the rich variety of agencies and forces which have played and are 
playing a part in shaping American law. In a one volume treatment, so great 
an accomplishment exacts its inevitable price. With so many subjects intro- 
duced, the introductions must often be like those at a formal reception—a 
hand shake, an irrelevant name, and a fleeting greeting. Stylistically the con- 
sequence is sometimes a succession of clipped and crowded sentences which 
jostle the reader uncomfortably. More serious, however, is the fact that, just 
and penetrating as are many of the author’s comments, depth has at times had 
to be sacrificed to breadth. It is perfectly true that almost without exception 
the positions taken correspond with prevalent trends of scholarship and that 
Professor Hurst proves himself conversant wath current thinking. The burden 
of proof to contest almost any of the propositions which he advances would be 
regarded by qualified experts as resting on His antagonists. Perhaps it is a con- 
fession of obsolescence to feel that he is just a bit too topical, too unvaryingly 
uncritical in his relish for the fruits of contemporary social thought. He him- 
self regards his work as opening and not as closing the line of study on which he 
engaged, and another manner of treatment might have postponed the book’s 
appearance indefinitely, which would have been a grave loss. But the regret 
persists. 

His competence to have performed the more arduous task is clearly demon- 
strated in Section V, “The Bar,” where he did undertake it. His object—a 
realized object—was to give an overall picture of the agencies of legal growth. 
Without intention, and very likely unbeknownst to himself, he has, however, 
played favorites—not favorites in sentiment or sympathy but in the quality 
and quantity of his discussion. Section III, “The Courts,” and Section V; 
“The Bar,” together take well over half the book and the latter by itself very 
nearly a third of the entire text. There is probably nowhere else in such a, brief 
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compass so excellent a discussion of the role of the legal profession in the law 
making process. -Specialized aspects, such as the evolution of professional or- 
ganization and the course and consequences of changes in legal education, are 
explored in a manner which could hardly be bettered. The author’s more in- 
timate association with these elements in law making led him with happy re- 
sults to expand his individual explorations here while his modesty induced de- 
ferment to the conclusions of specialists in other areas. 

The intending reader should perhaps be apprised that Professor Hurst 
appears to attribute preponderant importance to class conflict, especially the 
conflict of economic interests, in the development not alone of the content of 
the law but also of the agencies which excrete the substantive law, the law 
makers. In this again he is in line with the views of a very large body of recent 
scholarship, although it is a bit puzzling to find the economists deserting the 
postulate of primarily economic motivation just at the time of its high vogue in 
sister disciplines. To the reviewer and to those who, like him, are intrigued by 
the culture concept of the sociologists, this is something of a blemish; but, while 
it must be allowed for, it does not seriously impair the very great merits of the 
book. - 

A brief bow is due the publishers for a clearly printed, well-indexed, generally 
workmanlike job of bookmaking (with reservations always as to the afore- 
mentioned isolation of the references). A deep bow is due to the author for his 
clear vision that, as medicine is to the biological and engineering to the physical 
sciences, so is law to the social sciences, and for providing so compact, clear 
and readable a précis of their interaction in the United States. 

ALBERT 8. ABEL. 


West Virginia University. 


The American Tradition in Religion and Education. By R. Freeman Burts. 
(Boston: The Beacon Press. 1950. Pp. xiv, 230. $3.00.) 


Justice Black committed the Supreme Court to the following interpretation 
of the “establishment of religion” elause of the First Amendment in the Everson 
case: “Neither a state nor the Federal Government can set up a church. 
Neither can pass laws which aid one religion, aid all religions, or prefer one reli- 
gion over another. Neither can force nor influence a person to go to or to remain 
away from church against his will or force him to profess a, belief or disbelief in 
any religion. No person can be punished for entertaining or professing religious 
beliefs or disbeliefs, for church attendance or non-attendance. No tax in any 
amount, large or small, can be levied to support any religious activities or institu- 
tions, whatever they may be called, or whatever form they may adopt to teach or prac- 
tice religion. Neither a state nor the Federal Government can, openly or 
secretly, participate in the affairs of any religious organizations or groups and 
vice versa. In the words of Jefferson, the clause against establishment of religion 
by law was intended fo erect ‘a wall of separation between Church and State.’” 
(Italics added.) : 

The validity of this interpretation has been, since its pronouncement, the 
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subject of intense public debate at all levels of discussion. Those who disagree 
with Justice Black advance two principal propositions: that an establishment 
of religion means only giving a preferred position to one religion over all others, 
and that the American tradition is'not one of separation but rather one of 
“cooperation” between state and church, provided only that the state treats 
all religions alike. Professor Butts takes his stand with Justice Black. His-little 
book is designed to prove that Justice Black was right, and that his position is 
supported both by the teachings of American history and the insistent demands 
of present-day public policy. Professor Butts believes that an absolute separa- 
tion of church and state is essential if we are to enjoy religious freedom, “a 
foundation stone of American liberty.” 

One of the refreshing aspects of this book—especially when viewed in the 
light of many other writings in this touchy field of popular disputation—is that 
the reader is never in doubt as to where Professor Butts stands. He thinks that 
the minority was right, in the Everson case, in its opposition to “public rides to 
private schools.” He agrees wholeheartedly with the Court’s decision in the 
McCollum case as to the invalidity of ‘‘released-time”’ religious education in 
the public schools. He believes that the prohibition of an establishment of 
religion forbids not only direct public aid or support to religious schools, but 
also all forms of indirect: aid, such as free transportation, free textbooks, and 
other “auxiliary services.” He is also of the opinion that the principle of separa- 
tion prohibits “non-sectarian” religious instruction in the public schools, 
whether it takes the form of Bible-reading or some type of released-time pro- 
motion of religious instruction. Above all, he maintains that constitutional 
doctrine requires the state to be completely neutral towards all churches and 
all religions, and that the state may not legally aid a preferred religion or 
“cooperate” with all religions. 

The clarification and elaboration of this last point represents the principal 
contribution of this book. Briefly, his point is*that, in the perspective of Ameri- 
can history, the First Amendment’s prohibition of an “establishment of re- 
ligion” forbids both single and multiple establishments. He shows that while in 
some of the early American colonies establishment took the form of giving 
some one church a preferred position, this type of church-state relationship 
either disappeared altogether by the end of the colonial period, or took the form 
of multiple establishment. Thus, in 1789, when the federal Constitution went 
into effect, and the First Amendment was drafted, only five states—Massa~- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Maryland and South Carolina—had 
some form of establishment, and all were multiple establishments. The strug- 
gle for the separation of church and state was not completed until these mul- 
tiple establishments came to an end. For, as Professor Butts points out, ‘com- 
plete disestablishment of financial and legal support for religion by the state 
was necessary to achieve a genuinely free exercise of reljgion resting upon the 
solid grounds of equal rights of conscience.” The First Amendment, then, was 
an application of a principle already in process of achievement in the states. 
In the great struggle over this principle in Virgini&, both Jefferson and Madison, 
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Professor Butts shows, were opposed to all forms of establishment, single and 
multiple. This is important, since these two Founding Fathers were the prin- 
cipal architects of the First Amendment. After reviewing the history of the 
framing and adoption of the First Amendment, the author reaches the same 
conclusion, that it was designed to prohibit not only a single established church, 
but plural support of many or all religions as well. Our subsequent national 
history, with special attention being given to the place of religion in the public 
- schools, is then reviewed to buttress his main thesis. 

Professor Butts is perfectly aware of the fact that many practices have per- - 
sisted to this day which suggest that we do not have even now a complete 
separation of church and state—e.g., chaplains in Congress and the armed 
forces, tax exemptions for religious institutions, religious exercises at official 
ceremonies, et cetera. But he believes that these are exceptions to the principle 
of the separation of church and state, and do not prove that “cooperation” 
rather than separation is the principle to which the country is devoted. 

A great deal of attention is given to the various court decisions—state and 
` national—which have interpreted our concepts dealing with religious freedom 
and the establishment of religion. His treatment is even-handed, stating both 
majority and minority views on the controverted issues. At one point, however, 
one may question his handling of the constitutional problem. This relates to 
the crucial question of the incorporation of the federal Bill of Rights into the 
Fourteenth Amendment. He states flatly; without supporting analysis, that the 
latter Amendment imposed the civil rights restrictions of the federal Bill of 
Rights upon the states, and that “as early as 1896” this view “was widely ac- 
cepted” (pp. 104-105). This is a dubious proposition. On this point he should 
consult Professor Charles Fairman’s penetrating study in the Stanford Law Re- 
view for December, 1949. It is true, of course, that in a series of decisions dating 
from 1925 the Supreme Court has incorporated the whole of the First Amend- 
ment into the Fourteenth, but Prdfessor Butts overstates and oversimplifies a 
hotly-debated point of American constitutional law, and in doing so he weakens 
his case. 

But this flaw in the analysis is peripheral. All in all, Professor Butts has made 
a substantial contribution to clarifying the meaning of the establishment of re- 
ligion prohibition in our public law. Until very recently it was generally under- 
stood that this country was committed to the principle of the separation of 
church and state. Now that strident voices are heard to declare that ‘“‘coopera- 
tion” and not separation is really the touchstone of public policy, it is, of course, 
essential that competent scholars re-examine and re-state this basic article of 
. American faith. 

Davip FELLMAN. 
University of Wisconsin. 


The Education of Free Men; An Essay Toward a Philosophy of Education for 
Americans. By Horace M. Karren. (New York: Farrar, Straus and Com- 
pany. 1949. Pp, xix, 332. $5.00.) 


Since Mr. Kallen was,a member pf the President’s Commission on Higher 
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Education, his views warrant attention. American education, he claims, i is still 
dominated by principles incompatible with democracy, assuming a predestined 
social order, an already-existing body of truth to be taught by authoritarian in- 
doctrination, and a leisure-class culture divorced from productive life. The 
result is unintegrated rote learning, a cleavage between the “day life” and the 
‘night life” of modern man, and the perversion and waste of the potential 
energies of personality. Mr. Kallen paints a horrendous picture of the typical 
American public school, in which the sexless, neurotic, and dowdy school-marm 
exerts a dogmatic tyranny reflecting her own subjection to the administrative 
hierarchy, while her pupils, contrasting the American democratic ideal with 
the actual class-room dictatorship and impressed by the irrelevance of the pre- 
scribed curriculum to their lives and interests, wage a perennial ‘“class-war”’ 
with the teacher and learn little except to regard education as a useless hypoc- 
risy. The class-war continues in the college, which Mr. Kallen rather quaintly 
portrays as an institution in which “collegiate’’ [sic] is a magic word, the stu- 
dent knows no economic concerns save those of managing fraternity or football 
team, the only significant education is extracurricular, and the student regards 
his instructors as “hostile outsiders” and “the requirements of the classroom 

.as simply the disagreeable condition” which permits “his irresponsible 
agreeable college life.” The instructors, knowing no other world, “concentrate 
their attention on the records of the past”; for “employing the past to illu- 
minate the present ... seems to lie beyond pedagogic ambition.” 

To this nightmare, Mr. Kallen opposes “the education of free men,” whose 
goals are the integration of “the whole man” by the compenetration of culture 
with vocation; the equipping of the individual with the knowledge that will en- 
able him to sympathize with and participate in the varied associations which 
make up present-day society, and the release of creative energies for the 
democratic solution of present-day problems. Many of those condemned as 
“traditionalists” will have no quarrel with these ideals unless to criticize their 
omissions. In particular, Mr. Kallen’s formula, ‘no vocation without culture, 
no culture without vocation,” while perhaps a healthy corrective to some as- 
pects of the humanistic tradition, seems an arbitrary restriction on human 
potentialities and raises a question which he does not seriously examine: 
whether every modern vocation is an adequate nucleus for culture. 

Many will agree that there are some half-truths in Mr. Kallen’s indictment 
of current education but will question his assertion that the method for reach- 
ing his goals is “already available” in progressive education. The characteristics 
of progressive education, we learn, are freedom of inquiry and criticism, a ‘“‘dis- 
cipline of freedom” in which the teacher is a leader in group-projects of dis- 
covery and achievement, and, above all, the principle that the criterion for 
choosing educational material must be its evident relevance to the student’s 
current interests. Mr. Kallen denies that interest can possibly follow after the 
study of material whose significance was not immediately apparent to the 
student; moreover, he implicitly assumes that the center of interest for the 
maturing student will be vocational. He gives hittle advice on the methods to 
be used in encouraging the development fom private.interests to social aware- 
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ness and from vocation to culture; he seems unaware of the difficulties: “If a 
bootblack is aware of his art with its tools and materials . . . a transition from 
shoeshine to Caligula and Roman history becomes an unforced event” [N. 
Moreover, short of complete laissez faire, which Mr. Kallen repudiates, some 
choice among relevances would seem inevitable even for the most sexually 
healthy and well-dressed teacher: a problem in permutations and combinations 
which reaches tremendous proportions as education progresses beyond the 
kindergarten stage at which milk-drinking obviously suggests a visit to the 
dairy. To this reviewer it seems that the real educational issues lie in attempts 
to answer these questions rather than in Mr. Kallen’s simple dichotomy be- 
tween “traditionalist” and “democratic” concepts. 

Joun D. Lewis. 
Oberlin College. i 


Moral Aspects of Dishonesty in Public Office. BY WILLIAM Josera Kina. 
(Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press. 1949. Pp. 
xiii, 225. $2.50.) 


Doubtless it is unusual to consider a “Study in Sacred Theology” in a journal 
of political “science,” but the subject of this published doctoral dissertation 
would seem to have peculiar significance in these days of political meandering. 
There is only too little consideration by political scientists of the interrelated 
problems of morals, ethics and politics. 

Here the author considers the problem of morality in public office from the 
Roman Catholic point of view and with suitable references to an entire realm 
of Catholic thought and authority with which the reviewer is only at best 
partially familiar. Commencing with the “notion and division of graft,” 
moving on to the nature of society and the common good, moving further to 
the various forms of justice, and*concluding with a discussion of a series of 
forms of dishonesty (legislative abuses, purchase of immunity, spoils politics, 
corruption in contracts, etc.), the author attempts to show the nature of public 
dishonesty and the proper moral “school solution” to such perplexing prob- 
lems. 

It is clear that the author has read widely in political as well as moral litera- 
ture and that he is conversant with most of the readily available materials 
which expose the nature of public peculation’ And if one accepts his premises 
and his system of justice, and his analysis of society, the morality proposed is, 
of course, relatively unassailable. One might also wish that it were applied more 
than it is. , 

But there are severe limitations to the study in case some unsuspecting reader 
should be misled by the sweeping nature of the title. The types of “graft” dealt 
with are the more obvipus ones which most of us will easily agree are against 
the public interest. Gifts, bribes, and extortions are almost the only mechanisms 
of grafting that are discussed. Most of the neore subtle forms of influence, often 
involving little immediate turnover in cash but functioning through manipula- 
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tions of economic strength, propaganda, and violence, are but very lightly 
touched upon. 

Moreover, while the author devotes a chapter to “the: Common Good” 
which the honest public official is expected to serve—as opposed to the “private 
or party interest” served by the dishonest official—he offers little or no guid- 
ance for solving the more perplexing substantive problems confronting most 
public officials today. The author tells us to follow the common good—but 
“What is the common good?” is the real question perplexing the world, and on 
this question the author is of little help. In this volume we are left, in substance, 
with only a set of moral precepts designed for a late nineteenth century political 
situation—useful, yes, but only as far as they go. In general, the author pre- 
sents a much less applicable and stimulating treatment of the moral problems 
in modern politics than did E. A. Ross in his intriguing little book, Sin and 
Society, published in 1907. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, who spent two years in Europe during and 
after the late War, the author gets onto thin ice right on his first page when he 
declares on little or no evidence that “The democratic form of government 
seems to offer more opportunities and greater incentives to corrupt practices 
among its public officials than other forms do.” Conceivably this might be true 
if one accepted the author’s examples of dishonesty as the only forms of dis- 
honesty. Even then, I am doubtful. 

In conclusion, it is to the author’s great credit that his discussion is well- 
organized, very clearly written, and relatively free from either political or 
religious double-talk. 

i Paur P. Van RIPER. 

Northwestern University. 


-The German Catastrophe. By FRIEDRICH MEINECKE. TRANSLATED BY SIDNEY 
-B. Fay. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1950. Pp. viii, 121. $3.00.) 


Few historians have written so wisely of the inner conflicts of German 
history as Friedrich Meinecke, but his*audience in this country has been 
limited by the fact that very little of his work has been translated. Professor 
Sidney-Fay’s desire to correct this situation is, therefore, understandable; and 
his choice of Die deutsche Katastrophe was probably determined in part by the 
thought that, in days when the German problem is very much on our minds, 
it might be useful to have before us Meinecke’s reflections on the causes of 
the German tragedy. Meinecke’s admirers will perhaps regret Professor Fay’s 
choice, and with reason, for, although it comes from the pen of the dean of 
German historians, this is in some ways a disappointing book. 

The essential purpose of this small volume is to investigate the fundamental 
causes of the Nazi revolution of 1933. In his opening chapters, Professor 
Meinecke establishes a direct connection between that event and the breakdown 
of what he calls the classical liberal synthesis of the mid-nineteenth century. 
In the nineteenth century, he argues, the intellectual leaders of the German 
middle classes sought to reconcile the opposing forces of nationalism and social- 
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ism, to promote the cause of national unity and state power while at the same 
time broadening civil liberties and supporting the legitimate desires of the 
masses. They strove to effect “‘a synthesis of intellect and force, of the intellect- 
building and state-building factors” (p. 9). Had the revolution of 1848 been 
successful, he implies, Germany’s national development might have been far 
different from what in fact it was. But the failure of the middle class liberals to 
lead Germany to unity and power meant that these desiderata had to be at- 
tained by Prussian militarism and by the fertile expedients of diplomatic 
“realism,” which meant, in effect, that they were achieved at the expense of in- 
ternational morality and accepted international standards. Thus, the unifica- 
tion of Germany proved to be “‘a deep-reaching revolution” which opened ‘‘the 
prospect of further revolutions and an era of wars” (p. 13). Force was deified 
not only by Germany’s leaders but also by wide sections of the middle classes, 
and the nation was given over in the Jater century to rampant materialism and 
a supersensitive nationalism which—in Friedrich Paulsen’s words—destroyed 
“moral and even logical consciousness.” Simultaneously, in the educational 
system and the state administration, technological skill came to be valued at 
the expense of comprehensive and well-rounded knowledge; homo faber tended 
to replace homo sapiens. These tendencies reached their fullest strength during 
the first World War, when superficial rationalization characterized Germany’s ; 
military thinking and naked greed the war aims of her ruling classes. The re- _ 
sult was the disaster of 1918 which produced the post-war political chaos in 
which Hitler found it possible to make his way to power. 

The passages in which the author develops this theme are powerful and con- 
vincing. But Meinecke is reluctant to conclude that Hitlerism was, in fact, a 
logical outgrowth of Germany’s development in the nineteenth century. In a 
chapter entitled ‘‘Chance and General Tendencies,” he argues against ‘‘the 
gloomy fatality” which views Hitlerism as Germany’s “inescapable destiny” 
(p. 61). Drawing upon his own memory of the early 1980’s and his friendship 
with men like Groener and Bruening, he describes some of the things that might 
have been done to stop Hitler. He suggests the possibility that Hitler’s acces- 
sion to power “depended primarily on the decisions of two men—Hugenberg 
and Hindenburg” (p. 62); and he intimates that, if only the Western Powers 
had been a little kinder to Bruening, Hitler might never have seen the inside of 
the Reichskanzlei (pp. 66-67). Yet once again he is reluctant to push his point 
too far and, later in the book (p. 96), introduces still another explanation for 
Hitler’s rise, arguing that “there must . . . have-been a special complete break 
which separates the Hitler movement from all movements of the past. ... It 
is one of the great examples of the singular and incalculable power of personality 
in historical life—in this case of a downright demonic personality.”’ 

It would be reassuring if we were allowed to conclude from this that general 
tendencies, chance and personality combined to produce Hitlerism. It is dis- 
turbing, however, to detect in this book an intimation that perhaps the real 
cause of Germany’s catastrophe is.a force quite beyond human control. Mei- 
necke is a firm believer in a historical dialectic in which good and evil are at 
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eternal war and in which even the most glorious human achievements have 
within them the seeds of corruption, So also in the life of nations. “It is in the 
very nature of . . . state guidance in general,” the author writes (p. 52), “that 
something demonic lies which at a given moment leaps up ‘and seizes control 
over the ruling authorities.” Since the publication of Die deutsche Katastrophe, 
Meinecke has elaborated this theme in a much criticized article in Der Monat 
(October, 1949). There he speaks of “the power of an inner destiny which works 
by and large in all human life and brings forth good and evil, blessings and mis- 
fortunes intertwined.” The only comment that need be made of this is that it 
represents a theory of fatalism which, if carried too far, can be used to exculpate 
statesmen, politicians and peoples of all responsibility for their actions. 

In justice to Meinecke, it must be emphasized that, in the book under review, 
he repeatedly denies that the German people have the right to evade responsi- 
bility for what has happened to them and insists that “the Third Reich was 
not only the greatest misfortune that the German people have suffered in their 
existence, but also their greatest shame” (p. 86). In view of this position and 
in full consciousness of what such a tragic admission must mean to a sensitive 
and deeply patriotic man, it would be a mistake to dwell too much upon his 
inconsistency. For, despite it, this is an intensely interesting book. The vigor 
and freshness of the author’s views, his eloquent repudiation of Hitlerism in all 
its forms, the new light which he throws on the events of 1932, his shrewd 
critique of army leadership and his appeal to the Germans of this generation 
to abandon the search for power will commend it to a wide audience. In addi- 
tion, scholars of all lands could do worse than heed Meinecke’s reminder to 
future German historians that their mission should be “to give evidence of 
both love and severity for our past and to proceed to the task of maintaining 
what was truly good in it, recognizing what was valueless and taking warning 
from it when one has to take action” (p. 108). 

Professor Fay’s translation is generally readable but at times inaccurate. A 
whole sentence is missing, for instance, from the Delbrück quotation on page 
21. On page 55, by mistranslating nun as “not,” Professor Fay completely 
alters the meaning of Meinecke’s remarks about Germany’s deviation from 
western European liberal ideas; and, on page 105, he runs afoul of some relative 
clauses and, in consequence, mistakenly attributes “ethical values? but 
“spiritual narrowness” to Boyen’s military ideas, whereas the German text 
shows that these words refer rather to “the cruder militarism which came from 
Frederick William I.” 
pa l i GORDON Å. CRAIG. 
© Princeton University. 


Korea Today. By Guorar M. McCune IN COLLABORATION WITH ARTHUR L. 
GREY, JR. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1950. Pp. xxi, 372. 
$5.00.) = 88 


This objective, penetrating, and scholarly study of Korea today gives the 
reader practically all the information that he needs in order to review the back- 
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ground and history of that unfortunate country up until the invasion of South 
Korea on June 25, 1950. It is an excellent example of a true area approach to a 
society. Mr. Grey has completed the late Mr. McCune’s manuscript entirely in 
the spirit of the author. Mr. McCune has developed his story and analysis by 
using the significant facts in the fields of geography, political science, inter- 
national relations, history and economics. Although there is no formal use of 
anthropological or psychological material, Mr. McCune’s own deep and inti- 
mate knowledge of Korea serves to enrich his analysis with much that those 
disciplines might have contributed. 

The book is more rather than less valuable because it was completed before 
the invasion of South Korea, The book ends by suggesting that “the present 
prospect is of prolonged and deepening antagonism” between North and South 
Korea. The reasons for this foreboding are based not only upon the international 
situation, with the poor prospects of settlement between the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.S.A., but also upon an analysis of the effects of the Japanese colonial rule, 
the defeat of the Japanese, and the differing policies of the Soviet Union and 
the United States in North and South Korea. 

Mr. McCune does not follow the fashionable line of denouncing everything 
that the United States has done in Southern Korea.-It is clear that we were 
catapulted into this situation without preparation of policy or of people. Fol- 
lowing a strictly legal interpretation of international commitments, we refused 
to recognize any self-appointed Korean political group and insisted upon direct 
rule until such time as the Koreans could have a general election. This naturally 
brought down upon us all the psychological and political disadvantages that 
go with direct rule. It was a perhaps forgivable but certainly very costly assump- 
tion that the Koreans longed for freedom and democracy so acutely that 
they would recognize both when they saw them. The long dictatorial history 
of Korea and the effects of Japanese colonization should have discouraged that 
assumption. It is in this sense that Mr. McCune’s material raises and helps to 
answer the very real problem which will face us when and as Korea is liberated. 
How can we assist Asiatic peopleseto achieve political independence and re- 
sponsible democratic government in a way that is acceptable to them, that 
achieves the objectives, and that will secure them from the specific techniques 
used by the Soviet and its native allies in exploiting the situation for their own 
purposes? 

The immediate answer is that we should integrate our political, military, 
economic, and psychological policies in such a way as to capture the imagina- 
tion of the peoples of Asia. There is no easy answer to this problem. But the 
picture in South Korea is not quite so black as many have painted it. If we 
did not promote and insist upon extensive land reforms, it was partly because 
we respected Korean political sovereignty. Across the water in Japan where we 
shared responsibility for the government of Japan, we brought about very 
extensive agrarian charges. If we found ourselves allied with the more reaction- 
ary elements of Korean politics, this was partly because of the very existence 
of the Communist power in the North. But there is plenty of evidence that one 
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reason the North Koreans and the Soviets struck at the time they did was that 
things were beginning to develop too well in the South. If some of the intellec- 
tuals were looking and moving to the North, the flow of refugees was very defi- 
nitely to the South. For the United States Information Service, Korea was 
to be a showcase. It was beginning to look as if the power of attraction of the 
Korean Republic was going to be greater than that of the Northern Korean 
government. 

Not the least interesting part of Dr. McCune’s dialys is that of the political 
structure organized by the Soviets in North Korea. The People’s Committees 
constituted a first element in a powerful three-cornered system. “They were 
the actual organs of administration at each level of government: local, provin- 
cial, and national.” By this means, the Communists created among the Korean 
people the impression that they were taking part in and were responsible for 
government. The second element, the political parties, were controlled by the 
dominant Labor Party (the Communists) which controlled the whole political 
scene under the careful guidance of Soviet advisers. The third element in the 
structure of control was the Korean People’s Militia. From the very beginning 
of the occupation, Soviet forces had armed young Koreans with confiscated 
Japanese military equipment and trained them for military service. The militia 
has been estimated at anything from 150,000 men to 500,000. As in Communist 
China, the People’s Militia had both political and military importance. It was 
the very heart of local administration. The militia enforced the agrarian changes 
as well as the will of the People’s Committees. At the same time, it provided 
local garrisons and in that way liberated for front-line service larger numbers 
of troops. With a well-organized People’s Militia, there are no problems of in- 
filtration or of formal garrisoning. “The apparent ease by which the Soviets 
seemed to be governing North Korea was misleading.” McCune points out 
that from Russian reports themselves, it was quite clear that there was no free- 
dom of expression or freedom of political activity. Whenever any of the parties 
belonging to the Korean National Democratic Front got out of line, the purges 
were immediately carried out. In addition fo political terrorism, the food ration 
system was handled in such a way as to discourage political obstructionism. 
Perhaps most important of all was the threat of revoking the deeds to land dis- 
tributed under the Land Reform of March, 1946, if the new owner did not sup- 
port the Party or do his part in supplying the government with produce. But 
the Russians kept themselves in the background. While the United States, 
strictly interpreting its obligations to the United Nations, was out in front 
running Korea through direct control and suffering all the natural opprobrium 
that this brings with it, the Russians, preparing to sabotage the United 
Nations, had all the advantages that come from working behind the scenes. 
“Thus, while important decisions in policy were made by the Soviets, the Ko- 
rean party members appeared to initiate and support such decisions, so that 
the impression was created that they were Korean in origin and im- 
plementation.” 

The Russians, it is clear, had i far the easier job because their system was 
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“more easily adopted by the Koreans than was the western democratie system 
sponsored by the American command.” The Koreans had no problem in under- 
standing dictatorial government and ruthless thought control. 

What lessons do we draw from this experience? The first lesson involves a 
correct understanding of the nature, techniques, and objectives of the Soviet 
Union in its use of the international Communist movement. This is better 
understood now, perhaps, than before June 25th. The other lesson, however, 
is much more difficult to learn and to formulate. Part of the lesson is that 
the peoples of Asia for the most part are determined to run their own affairs 
and to secure a much more important place in the councils of the nations 
than they have had previously. The fact that they have been infected with ideas 
‘of Western European and American origin—political freedom, rising standards 
of living, industrialism, civil liberties—does not mean that they are pro- 
American. So the other part of the lesson is that we desperately need to dis- 
cover a democratic program for action that can be expressed in terms of the 
problems of Asiatic agrarian peoples. How we go about the recovery and re- 
construction of Korea will provide a case study for many peoples and problems 
far removed from that unhappy country. 

GEORGE E. TAYLOR. 

University of Washington. 


The United States and Japan. By Enwin O. Retscuaver. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1950. Pp. xviii, 357. $4.00.) 


This volume, the eighth to appear in the American Foreign Policy Library, 
is neatly divided into four parts: the “problem,” the “physical setting,” the 
“Japanese character,” and the “occupation.” It also contains four appendices, 
among them the new Constitution of Japan, and two maps. It is a meaty book, 
written with verve, and exhibiting an unusual combination of concise compre- 
hensiveness, originality of literarye style, and a simplicity in exposition that 
conceals learning and reveals understanding. Scholar and layman alike will 
find it interesting and stimulating.“The reader’s pleasure is enhanced by the 
very attractive format of the book. 

Professor Reischauer begins with the record of Japan’s relations with the 
West, emphasizing the evidences of American influence upon Japan’s civiliza- 
tion and very briefly tracing the decline in mutual confidence that ultimately 
culminated in war. He then sets forth the American problem, which is to find a 
way to bring Japan “up to our own democratic standards” (p. 40). Japan, the 
author maintains, is an ideological battleground. “We are anxious to have 
another people firmly on the side of democracy” (ibid.), and if we fail in this 
we fail in Asia. These statements of the problem are not identical. The latter 
lies within the realm of possibilities; the former is a long-time matter, as the 
author concludes in his final chapter. This is not the only instance of ambiguity 
in the book which also contains a number of minor inaccuracies in statements 
of fact, such as: “...in 1924 Congress passed a law excluding outright all 
Japanese on the basis of race” (p. 17); “Japan had won the Kwantung Territory 
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from China in 1895” (p. 22); Japan “accepted an inferior naval ratio of 5-5-3 
with the American and British navies” (p. 23), and others. 

In Part II it is strikingly evidenced that “Japan is, in a way, a giant (eco- 
nomically) among nations, but ... an unhappily misshapen one in that her 
people far outbalance her land and natural resources.” The inevitability of 
manual farming, remarkably high crop yields, economic basis of the political 
impotence of the peasantry, necessity of birth control, paucity of raw materials, 
rapidity of industrialization, extent of urbanization, and historical basis of 
zaibatzu power, are treated briefly but with masterly deftness and freshness of 
view. Perhaps there will be disagreement with the author’s statement that 
‘there is no historical connection between modern Japanese factory practices 
and Japan’s feudal past.” Indeed he appears to qualify his statement on the 
same page. 

Part III is the most extensive and impressive section of the work. The 
Japanese are acutely analyzed and their idiosyncrasies explained frankly but 
considerately; at times subjectively, but always pungently. Included in the 
complicated, cultural pattern of the Japanese are their homogeneity; inferiority- 
superiority conflicts; mature nationalism; emotionalism and its expression; 
religions: “Though Shinto has remained the backbone of Japanese religion, 
Buddhism has formed most of its flesh and blood for over a thousand years,” 
but it is a different Buddhism, one distilled “over the fires of Chinese Taoism 
and Japanese nature worship”; conventionalism; guilt-replacing sense of shame; 
hierarchical social system and deference to authority; and self-discipline. Part 
III is concluded with a striking explanation of the contrasting effects of West- 
ernization: the growth of centralized government and industry, with attendant 
susceptibility to militarist manipulation, and the opposing development of 
enthusiasm for universal education and for social, economic and political 
liberty. 

The author deals gently in Part IV with tlre administration of the occupation, 
which he describes rather than evaluates. One reads with some surprise that 
the Japanese “looked up to [General MacArthur] as the prophet of the future 
Japan and their own national hero” (p. 225). Dr. Reischauer seems not to 
question the wisdom of our vast experiment in acculturation, while indicating 
numerous obstacles to its success. He believes, however, that the time to end the 
occupation has arrived and that it should be ended completely and without 
reservations. 

HAROLD 8. QUIGLEY. 

University of Minnesota. 


I Was There. By Furer ApmiraLt Wiui1am D. Leany. (Whittlesey House: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1950. Pp. 527. $5.00.) 


The war memoirs of Fleet Admiral Leahy could not fail to have some im- 
portance to political scientists and historians. The man who held the posts of 
U. S. Ambassador to Vichy Franse and then of Chief of Staff to Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman was in much too commanding a position for observation 
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and decision-making to avoid adding something to our knowledge of the politics, 
strategy, and principal personalities of the Allied Powers during the war years. 
The wonder is that his book adds so little. 

Far the most informative part of the book is the first section, comprising 
about a fifth of the entire volume, in which the author recounts his experiences 
as Ambassador to Vichy. Perhaps it is the circumstance that he was the top 
American on the spot and that he had numerous conferences and conversations 
with leading Vichy figures unattended by any other American which inspires 
him to a perspicacity and reportorial competence not observable in other parts 
of the book. At any rate, many readers will wish to confine themselves to this 
section alone. And they will indeed find much to admire in the way Admiral 
Leahy accomplished his most difficult mission. They will discover, not only 
from his comments after the event but also from his quoted dispatches to 
President Roosevelt, that he was under no illusions about the character, power, 
and reliability of persons like Pétain, Darlan, Laval, and Weygand. They may 
even conclude from what this book contributes to their existing knowledge 
that our Vichy policy during the war was on the whole a sound one and 
achieved notably useful results, for which the Admiral who played ener a 
critical part in it deserves a large measure of credit. 

For the rest, however, one can only wonder how a man who E E with 
Roosevelt almost every morning of the latter’s last three years of life, who 
attended him—and Truman—on all but one of the major Allied conferences of 
the war (he started for Casablanca but had to stay at Trinidad because of ill- 
ness), who presided over the meetings of both the Joint Chiefs and the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff, who was the one through whom so many exalted persons, 
including cabinet members, tried to reach the President and to whom they 
brought their troubles—in short, how a man who saw so much should be able 
to tell us so little. It is not that the book is too short for the author’s ob- 
jective, because much of what he does say is either totally unimportant or well 


- known to us from other sources. 


At the first Quebec Conference, for example, he notices the British ladies 
curtsying to the Earl of Athlone, which he considers odd since the Earl is not 
royalty (as Governor General he was the personal representative of the King), 
and he describes a visit to the Plains of Abraham and various other tours of 
the area. But about the Conference itself he says rather little more than that 
the “Combined Chiefs, finally, after many compromises between the British 
and American points of view, brought the discussions at Quebec to a satis- 
factory conclusion,” that conclusion being the decision to launch the Normandy 
-invasion in May, 1944. The substance of the discussions themselves can only 
be guessed at, . 

In fairness it must be said that certain other events, including the Yalta and 
Potsdam conferences, are reported more adequately: Perhaps the Admiral . 
developed as he went ‘alone the habit of taking more copious notes; or possibly 
he was persuaded that the circumstances eof the war’s end would be more 
relevant to the present than earlier events. Also there is an occasional telling 
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revelation, as for example that in October, 1944, Stalin advocated an advance 
of the western Allies through Switzerland to get in the rear of the Siegfried Line. 

Admiral Leahy discloses himself'as a person of monumental prejudices con- 
forming to a pattern which is almost too pat. Let anyone evoke in his mind 
the stereotype of the old-line senior naval officer who knows some French and 
who has been around, and he has pictured the apparent mentality of Admiral 
Leahy. The latter is pro-Navy, anti-British, extremely conservative, and dis- 
trustful of all but the “right” people. He also has a blunt and stubborn in- 
‘ tegrity, so that he will sometimes acknowledge that the Navy position advo- 
cated by Admiral King on the Joint Chiefs was wrong and that the others, 
despite the fact that they never seemed to understand sea power, were right. 
Also, he goes out of his way to admit that he had no confidence in the success of 
the atomic bomb project. He is naive in a manner which causes him several 
times to express pleasant surprise at the results of a first meeting with someone 
against whom he had previously been violently prejudiced. 

There are some interesting asides on personalities. About Admiral King we 
learn that “the plain-spoken Admiral did not hide his irritation at some of the 
tactics of our British ally” (for “our British ally” in Leahy always read 
“perfidious Albion”), and that Admiral Sir Percy Noble had to complain per- 
sonally and confidentially to Leahy that he was not getting “ ‘courteous co- 
operation’ from the American Admiral.” We are told something more of Cordell 
Hull’s hypersensitivity to press criticism and of his bitter personal vendettas. 
And we see displayed again the Hull-Leahy-Roosevelt (in descending order of 
intensity) hatred of de Gaulle. Conceding that de Gaulle was unquestionably 
a difficult and arrogant person, one must nevertheless wonder how the American 
leaders, unlike Churchill, failed completely to recognize that the General repre- 
sented something to which the United States Government should have been 
friendly, or at least other than hostile. 

The book leaves us with a certain sese of mystery about Leahy—the 
mystery of why Roosevelt chose him for the post he occupied and made him 
the top ranking officer of our great wartime military establishment. Does 
Leahy have talents which do not appear in the book, or is it simply that Roo- 
sevelt preferred his Chief of Staff to be a man of cháracter and especially of 
loyalty rather than of intellectual acumen? 

BERNARD BRODIE. 

Yale University. 


Roosevelts Good Neighbor Policy. By Epwarp O. Guerranrt. (Albuquerque: 
The University of New Mexico Press. 1950. Pp. x, 235. $3.50.) 


Professor Guerrant’s book is interesting and important, but in some ways 
disappointing. While he has packed a lot of information about the diplomatic, 
legislative and administrative aspects of this subject into his 213 pages of 
text, he omits a good many things one would expect to find.and doesn’t help 
the reader enough with explanations or epalicnge him enough with interpreta- 
tions. ° 
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With one exception, the titles of the seven chapters indicate clearly enough 
the subjects discussed in them. The titles are, in the order named, “Abandon- 
ment of Intervention,” “Recognition of New Governments,” “Quest for Law,” 
“Expanding Commerce,” “Cultural and Scientific Relations,” “Preparing for 
the Storm, 1939 to 1941,” and “The Americas at War, 1941-1945.” The first 
five chapters are organized topically, the last two chronologically. As the author 
recognizes, the plan involves some repetition, but any other plan would have 
presented difficulties of its own. On the whole he has done this part of his job 
well. Chapter V, “Cultural and Scientific Relations,” struck me as particularly 
good, though further clarification of the relations between the State Depart- 
ment and the CIAA in this respect is needed (cf. pp. 121 and 125). 

The one title that does not fit the contents of the chapter, “The Quest for 
Law,” illustrates a weakness of the book. Actually, the author has also crowded 
into this chapter a very different topic, the beginning of Pan American hemi- 
sphere defense. As a result he has obscured the great importance of this novel 
development. What is more, he does not discuss the criticism of the whole 
“Western Hemisphere” idea which this development provoked in the United 
States, not from pacifists or isolationists, but from interventionists and global- 
ists. The text is likewise silent or inconclusive on other questions that call for 
explanation or interpretation, such as whether the Good Neighbor policy really 
was Roosevelt’s, as the title of the book implies; if so, why its eclipse began at 
least two or three years before his death; and how its development was affected 
after 1941 by United States policy in regard to the Soviet Union and the estab- 
lishment of the United Nations. 

The omissions seem numerous, particularly if the author’s major purpose was 
to write an informational book, not an interpretative one. For example, there 
is no account of Sumner Welles’ resignation; no mention of several men who 
played an important part in the development of the Good Neighbor policy, 
such as Henry Wallace, Laurence Duggan, and the Latin Americans, Oswaldo 
Aranha and Ezequiel Padilla; and no systematic statement of the reasons why 
the author thinks, as stated in his concluding sentence, that the “cooperation 
of the Latin American nations is absolutely essential now in view of the ever- 
widening gulf separating the United States and the Soviet Union.” 

Since Professor Guerrant obviously knows a great deal more than he has 
told, and has some interesting ideas, it is to be hoped that he will overcome his 
reticence and give us a revised and enlarged edition of this book with a much 
more generous portion of both fact and opinion than he has offered us in this 
one. 

ARTHUR P. WHITAKER. 

University of Pennsywania. l 
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Roosevelt in Retrospect; A Profile in History. By Joun GUNTHER. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1950. Pp. xii, 410. $3.75.) 


John Gunther has brought together many pieces of the Roosevelt story, 
both from published and unpublished documents and from the personal 
reminiscences of those who knew FDR. Rich in anecdote, the book provides 
a great many clues to the understanding of Franklin Roosevelt. It makes 
conveniently available widely scattered materials about Roosevelt and adds 
some new facts to the story. But the volume quite naturally lacks the authority 
of exhaustive scholarship and the insight of reflective personal experience. 
Somewhat awkwardly Gunther sets out to relate Roosevelt to four of his 
contemporaries. That FDR and his cousin Theodore had similarities and 
differences seems obvious. Comparison and contrast of the thirty-first president 
with Wilson, Churchill, and Hitler likewise adds little to our understanding. 
These men no doubt influenced Roosevelt in attitude and action. Some of 
them affected him more than others. But to use these commonplaces to intro- 
duce a study of Roosevelt suggests that Gunther carried his preliminary 
work from his notes to the printed page. With greater skill he deals next with 
a number of facets of FDR’s personality. Most striking are those materials 
describing Roosevelt’s way of work. But throughout these chapters this re- 
viewer had the feeling that Gunther was not quite comfortable with his pattern 
of reporting. Irksome, for example, are his repeated promises that this or that 
major item will receive further discussion later in the book. The last two-thirds 
of the book offers a brief chronological account of the major events of Roose- 
velt’s life. Here the author seems sure of himself and moves smoothly and per- 
suasively through his story. Those who lived through the years of Roosevelt’s 
presidency will find that Gunther has reconstructed with objective sympathy 
the period of depression, New Deal, arid war. Through anecdote and apt 
quotation the force of Roosevelt stands out in shaping a revolution in America. 
The story in these chapters is so compelling that one wonders why Gunther 
has to tell us that the professional Roosevelt-haters were wrong. The record 
can speak for itself and through Gunther’s account it does.—EGBERT S. 
Wencert, University of Oregon. 


The Gilmer-Atkin Bills; A Study in the Legislative Process. By Raz Fives STILL. 
(Austin, Texas: The Steck Company. 1950. Pp. x, 198. $2.50.) 


In political science, as in other social sciences, increasing emphasis is being 
placed on the value of detailed studies of individual cases. Mrs. Still’s little 
book is a very revealing case study of the legislative process. It is a fascinating 
tale, with many of the attractions of good fiction: a cast of characters, con- 
tending forces, increasing tension building up to a definite climax. The heroes 
win out in the long run, after several narrow escapes. The story is written in 
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simple and straightforward style; much of the subtlety and finesse involved 
in the political and legislative art is implied rather than spelled out. There are 
tantalizing glimpses of behind-the-scenes forces that are not fully described. 
There are, however, enough accounts of strategy sessions, purposeful maneu- 
vers, and political trading to give a great deal of life to the legislative rulebook. 
The story is particularly illustrative of the intricate factionalism of a one-party 
legislature, where yesterday’s allies are tomorrow’s enemies. The book deals 
with the life history of three important measures concerning public education 

in the Texas Legislature, but the case study will be valuable wherever the 
Ausra legislative. process is studied —Yorxk WILLBERN, University of Ala- 
bama. 


State-City Relationships in Highway Affairs. By NorMAN HeBDEN AND WILBUR 
S. Smrra. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1950. Pp. xvi, 230. $4.00.) 


Highways in Our National Life; A Symposium. EDITED BY JEAN LABATUT AND 
Wueaton J. Lanz. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1950. Pp. xvi, 
506. $7.50.) 


Highway planning studies conducted by the Public Roads Administration 
in the ’thirties disclosed that half of all miles of motor travel in the nation is 
on city streets, and that four of every five vehicles on all roads are headed for a 
city or coming from one, and that the traffic peak is reached in the downtown 
area of cities to the extent of six times that at the outskirts. Before the Federal 
Aid Highway Act of 1944, state highway departments regarded their operations 
as extending only to city limits. This legislation not only altered the philosophy 
behind federal aid by earmarking part of the grant for “urban areas,” but 
greatly modified the state highway department’s position. This action placed 
the finger upon a crucial weakness of the whole public highway policy. Norman 
Hebden, Research Associate in Transportation at Yale University, and 
Wilbur 8S. Smith, Associate Director of the Yale Bureau of Highway Traffic, in 
State-City Relationships in Highway Affairs are concerned with the problem’ 
of adjustment to the newer philosophy of inclusion of city streets as a state 
responsibility. Their study is largely devoted to analysis of the extent to which 
state highway departments in twelve geographically well-distributed states 
may and do assume responsibility over city streets, the value and limitation- 
- of that control and the possibility of improved state-city relationships. As a 
description of practices the study has much merit. However, the recommenda- 
tions seem inadequate for such an extended study of an important problem. 
The authors would have benefited by reading certain chapters in Highways in 
Our National Life, a symposium projected by the Bureau of Urban Research 
of Princeton University and edited by Jean Labatut and Wheaton J. Lane. 
Although this omnibus volume on highways contains little of interest to 
political scientists, a few chapters need to be read carefully by those who wish 
to be up-to-date in matters of state-local relations. Especially recommended 
are: Sir Alker Tripp’s chaptex, “The History of the Modern Highway in 
England: An Example Showing the Permanence of Right of Way”; Professor 
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- Shorey Peterson on “The Highway from the Point of View of the Economist”; 
“History of the Modern Highway in the United States,” by Spencer Miller, 
Jr.; and G. Donald Kennedy’s “The Planning of the Highway.” The chapters 
by Wheaton J. Lane, Sigvald Johannesson, Charles Ross, and David Levin 
offer rich rewards to those who will take time to read them.—Lasaury G. 
Harvey, Boston University. 


The Licensing of Radio Services in the United States, 1927 to 1947; A Study in 
Administrative Formulation of Policy. By Murray Epreitman. (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press. 1950. Pp. xi, 229. $3.00 cloth, $2.00 paper.) 


Edelman’s objective is the substantive, rather than the procedural and 
political aspects of governmental regulation of the radio industry. In fact, 
this book is almost a manual of substantive regulation. Accordingly, such 
subjects as administrative procedure, congressional-administrative relations, 
and FCC-industry conflicts are given little attention. The complexity of the 
regulatory job is shown by the great variety of governmental activities. As 
well as public broadcasting—AM, FM, TV, Facsimile, and International—the 
author has included point-to-point services, such as common carrier stations, 
protection of safety of life and property, and use of radio by industry and the 
sciences. Engineering standards—for example, allocation of spectrum space 
to the various services, distribution of stations over the country, and control 
of interference—are given considerable attention. Excursions of the FCC into 
the programming standards of the broadcasters and into the difficulties of 
competition versus monopoly are sketched. For the most part, the allocation 
of space to the many problems of regulation is well proportioned. The research 
job is excellent. Edelman knows the sources and has used them well. Strong 
reliance on official, governmental material—much of it known only to the 
specialist in this subject—gives the book a note of authority —E.mrr E. 
Smead, Dartmouth College. . 


Radio, Television and Society. By CHARLES A. Srzepmann. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1950. Pp. vii, 410. $4.75.) 


Siepmann is primarily concerned with an alleged failure of the broadcasting 
industry to provide a satisfactory public service. (This is an old accusation, 
made by many critics over the years, and one which has been repeatedly and 
emphatically denied by the radio people. The difference between the two sides 
is one of interpretation of “public interest.’’) His notion is that radio’s capacity 
to serve democracy can be achieved by making listeners more aware of the 
political, economic and social world in which they live and not by emphasizing 
entertainment which gives them an escape from that world. Fair discussion of 
different points of view is vital. Failure to provide satisfactory public service 
` is due to the “system.” The necessity for a broadcasting station to produce 
revenue by sale of time to advertisers causes, or “invites,” a de-emphasis on 
public service. Although the FCC has the statutory duty to see that the 
industry operates in the public interest, and although listeners would become 
better citizens if they were given more such service, both have failed to exercise 
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the coercions at hand. In the search for solutions, Siepmann has admitted 
difficulties. Although FM and TV provide new and better opportunities, they 
are treading the old path. Also, the answer is not to be found in the British or 
Canadian system. (The author has been accused by some radio people of want- 
ing the adoption of the BBC scheme in this country.) On the positive side, an 
agency to make content analyses of programs would give publicity to existing 
shortcomings, thus precipitating corrective controls. A new national network, 
subsidized by the government, would provide more of the needed cultural and 
informational service. In other words, the accusations roar but the remedies 
whisper. —ELMER E. SMEAD, Dartmouth College. 


The New Deal Collective Bargaining Policy. By Invina BERNSTEIN. (Berkeley: 
University of California Press. 1950. Pp. xili, 178. $3.00.) 


This monograph is a specialized study of national collective bargaining 
policy from 1933 to 1935. Mr. Bernstein finds four principles in this policy: (1) 
that employees have the right to organize and to choose representatives to 
bargain for them; (2) that employers may not interfere with these rights; (3) 
that by secret ballot a majority of the employees may choose representatives 
to bargain for all the employees; and (4) that the employer must deal with his 
employeés’ representatives. The work analyzes the political, economic, and 
social factors that led to the formalization and formulation of the early New 
Deal labor acts; it does not directly explore their administration. The ably 
demonstrated thesis is that the collective bargaining policy of 1933-35 was a 
product of the times and not an integral part of the “first New Deal,” which 
Bernstein recognizes as “recovery rather than reform.” Indeed, until the 
Supreme Court overthrew the NRA, President Roosevelt and, for the most 
part, Secretary Perkins were uninterested in legislation to protect collective 
bargaining. After the Schechter case, Roosevelt actively supported Senator 
Wagner’s bill. This is an excellentestudy of the development of public policy. 
The author investigates not only the formal process of legislative enactment, 
but also the personal influences ahd the informal forces behind the formal 
adoption. Of necessity the study is detailed and thus pays the price of any 
monograph. It is not recommended for beginning students, since a full apprecia~- 
tion depends upon administrative and judicial interpretations subsequent to 
the period covered by the study. Teachers of the conventional government and 
business course will find it most useful—ALLAN R. Ricuarps, University of 
Tennessee. i l 


Government and Business. By Vernon A. Munv. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1950. Pp. x, 659. $4.75.) 


The outstanding characteristic of this volume is the organization of the 
subject matter around the central theme of competition and the exemptions 
therefrom. After six chapters with introductory materials, Professor Mund 
opens up on the significance of competition gs a means of promoting the general 
welfare. Seventeen chapters later he has completed his survey of that policy. 
The temaining chapters are devoted to brief commentaries on public utilities, 
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public ownership, labor, level of economic activity, natural resources and 
“optimum adjustment of government to business.” The materials included 
are accurate, well organized, clearly presented, and include all the recent 
developments. The organization is designed to emphasize the importance of 
competition as a principle in the public policies applied in the various fields of 
regulation. The author has a confidence in competition that has all but dis- 
appeared in academic circles, as Corwin Edwards points out in his introductory 
sentences. If Professor Mund has a Utopia, it is the competitive economy. One 
consequence of that emphasis has been to lessen the attention paid to other 
regulatory principles so that the overall impact of the volume may leave an 
impression of the relative unimportance of the additional principles of regula- 
tion. It is an excellent book within its frame of organization.—CHARLES B. 
Haaan, University of Illinois. 


The American System of Government. By Joun H. Ferguson and DEAN E. 
McHenry. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1950. Pp. 
xii, 1042. $5.00.) 

Second edition of one of the more prominent college textbooks dealing with national, 
state, and local government. Sections on the national government are also published 


separately as The American Federal Government (1950). An abridgement of this full- 
length text is available under the title Elements of American Government (1950). 


Readings in American National and Kiate Government. EDITED BY Davin 
FELLMAN, Lang W. LANCASTER AND A. C. BRECKENRIDGE. (New York: 
Rinehart & Co., Inc. 1950. Pp. xi, 399; ix, 347. $2.40.) 

A combination volume, containing the second edition of Professor Fellman’s 


Readings in American National Government, first published in 1947, and a new collection 
—Readings in American State Government—by Professors Lancaster and Breckenridge. 


American Government; Basic Documents and Materials. By Ropert G. DIXON 
AND ELMER Puiscuxe. (New York: D. Wan Nostrand Company, Inc. 1950. 
Pp. xx, 420. $2.90.) 

A collection of some 450 items stressing ‘the processes of government, chiefly the 


national government. Edited by two University of Maryland political scientists, this 
collection is marked by its emphasis on facsimile reproduction of documents. 


American Constitutional Decisions. By CHARLES FarrmMan. (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 1950. Pp. xiv, 489. $2.75.) 
Second edition of casebook first published in 1948. Some changes have been made in 


the Introduction and notes, and two new cases-——-United States v. Pink and Sweaii v. 
Painter—have been added. 


An Introduction to Administrative Law with Selected Cases. By James Harr. 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1950. Pp. xxviii, 819. $7.00.) 
Second and revised edition of casebook and commentary first published in 1940. 
Public Personnel Administration. By W1uu1am E. Mosuer, J. Donard Kinas- 


& LEY AND O. GLENN STan. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1950. Pp. xi, 
s 652. $5.00.) 
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Third edition, substantially revising the 1936 and 1941 editions by the late William 
E. Mosher and Kingsley. The Jatter, now Director of the International Refugee Or- 
ganization, collaborated with Dr. Stahl, Director of Personnel, Federal Security Ad- 
ministration, in the revision. A comprehensive coverage of public personnel practices, 
supplemented by a twenty-two page annotated bibliography. 


` The Mid-Term Battle. By Lovis H. Bean. (Washington, D. C.: Cantillon 
Books. 1950. Pp. vi, 98. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $2.50.) 

Analysis of election trends by a well-known statistician in the Department of Agri- 
culture, with emphasis on congressional data in thirteen important states. Predictions, 
written before military incidents in Korea, are cautiously made but indicate continued 
Democratic control of both Houses of Congress after the elections of 1950. Tables and 
charts are numerous. 


The Municipal Year Book 1950; The Authoritative Résumé of Activities and 
Statistical Data of American Cities. EDITED BY CLARENCE E. RIDLEY, ORIN 
F. NOLTING AND FREDERICK C. Perrzsca. (Chicago: International City 
Managers’ Association. 1950. Pp. x, 598. $10.00.) 

The standard volume, now in its seventeenth year. Most old features are retained 


and brought up to date. There are new sections on health organization, police patrol 
cars, and garbage disposal. 


Transit Modernization and Street Traffic Control; A Program of Municipal 
Responsibility. By Joun BAUER AND PereRr CosreLLo. (Chicago: Public 
Administration Service. 1950. Pp. xiii, 271. $5.00.) 

A comprehensive treatment of the twin problems -of mass transportation systems 


and congested street traffic. The general thesis favors mass transportation as against 
private automobiles. 


Scientific Research; Its Administration and Organization. EDITED BY GEORGE 
P. Busu anp Lowerr H. Harrery. (Washington, D. C.: American Univer- 
sity Press. 1950. Pp. viii, 190. $3.25.) 


Proceedings of a week long institute held at American University dealing with prob- 
lems of organization and administration in governamental scientific research. 
kd 


The Initiative and Referendum in California. By Winston W. Croucs. (Los 
Angeles: The Haynes Foundation. 1950. Pp. iv, 56. Paper. $.50.) 


Analysis by political scientist at the University of California, Los Angeles. Tables 
and bibliographies are appended. 


Administration of Old Age Security in California. By MARGARET GREENFIELD. 
(Berkeley: Bureau of Public Administration, University of California. 1950. 
Pp. iv, 92, $1.25.) 


Mimeographed study of procedures under the recently-restored county administra- 
tion of old age and needy blind programs, 


County Finances in Mississippi. By Gorpon K. Bryan. (Mississippi State 
College: Social Sciente Research Center. 1950. Pp. iv, 65.) 

Mimeographed study prepared by a political scientist at Mississippi State College 

and based on the author’s docteral dissertation at the University of California, Los 


Angeles. Assessment, tax collection, budgeting, and borrowing are included. 
. Ld 
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Power and Politics; The Price of Security in the Atomic Age. By Hanson W. 
BALDWIN WITH -PREFACE BY Davip P. Barrows. (Claremont: Claremont 
College. 1950. Pp. xv, 117. $2.75.) 


Three lectures by the Military Editor of the New York Times delivered in April, 
1950, under the joint auspices of four associated colleges in California. The lectures are 
entitled “The Political Problem,” “The Military Problem,” and “The Hard Road— 
the Middle Way.” 


History of United States Naval Aviation. By Arcurnatp D. TURNBULL AND 
CLIFFORD L. Lorp. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1949. Pp. xii, 345. 
$5.00.) 


A well-organized, well-written brief account of the subject. The authors, both naval 
reserve officers who have been associated with official naval historical enterprises, are 
consistently sympathetic with the “Navy viewpoint,” but the usefulness and scholarly 
integrity of the work do not appreciably suffer thereby. 


The American Century. By Rauru E. Franpers. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1950. Pp. 101. $2.50.) 
The Godkin Lectures for 1949, by the junior United States Senator from Vermont 


who is also a mechanical engineer and industrialist. A middle-of-the-road domestic and 
foreign program is advocated. 


Trade and Agriculture; A Study of Inconsistent Policies. By D. GALE JOHNSON. 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 1950. Pp. vii, 198. $2.50.) 
The objective of this study, by a University of Chicago economist, is “to indicate 


how two extremely important areas of national economic policy might be made part of 
a consistent whole.” 


Taxes and Economic Incentives. By Lewis H. Kimmer. (Washington, D. C.: 
The Brookings Institution. 1950. Pp. x, 217. $2.50.) 
Brookings study, supported by the Falk Foundation, of the economic effects of 


various types of taxes. Taxpayers’ reactions ebtained in part through questionnaire 
are emphasized. 


Ordeal by Slander. By OWEN LATTIMORE. (Boston: Little, Brown and Co. 
1950. Pp. viii, 236. $2.75.) 


An account of the author’s experiences after he was accused by Senator McCarthy 
of being a Russian spy. 


ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS 


J. ALTON BURDINE AND EMMETTE 8. REDFORD 
University of Texas 


ARTICLES 
National Government 


Congressional Wiretapping Policy Overdue. Stanford Law Review. July, 1950. 

“Latham, Earl. The Politics of Basing Point Legislation. Law and Contemporary Prob- 
lems. Spring, 1950. e 

Sparkman, John. Legislative History and the Internretation of Laws. Alabama Law 
Review. Spring, 1950. 


H 
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- State Government 


Action by the Legislatures—1950. State Government. July, 1950. 

Akers, Dee Ashley. The Advisory Opinion Function of the Attorney General. Kentucky 
Law Journal. May, 1950. 

Banay, Ralph 8.; Mumford, Gilbert H. F.; Neumeyer, Martin H.; Van Waters, 
Miriam. A Symposium on Juvenile Delinquency. Cornell Law Quarterly. Spring, 1950. 

Basic Water Use Doctrines and State Water Control Agencies. American Waterworks 
Association Journal. August, 1950. 

California’s New Lobby Control Act. California Law Review. August, 1950. 

Driscoll, Katharine. Massachusetts Declaratory Judgment Law. Boston University 
Law Review. April, 1950. 

Fairchild, Thomas E., and Seibold, Charles P. Constitutional Revision in Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin Lai Review. March, 1950. 

Governors’ Conference, 1950. State Government. ‘August, 1950. 

Highway Safety—Motor Truck Regulation: Summary and Recommendations. State 
Government. July, 1950. 

Kammerer, Gladys M. Legislative Oversight of Administration in Kentucky. Publie 
Administration Review. Summer, 1950. 

Kinevan, Marcos E. Alaska ‘and Hawaii: From Territoriality to Statehood. California 
Law Review, June, 1950. 

Miller, Harold V. State Planning and Development—Tennessee Style. State Govern- 
ment. July, 1950. 

Northrup, Arthur H. The Indiana Gross Income Tax. Indiana Law Journal. Winter, 
1950. 

Paulsen, Monrad G. “Natural Rights”-—A Constitutional Doctrinein Indiana. Indiana 
Law Journal, Winter, 1950. 

Reinemann, John Otto. Fifty Years of the Juvenile Court Movement in the United 
States. Mental Hygiene. July, 1950. ` 

Reynard, Charles A. Louisiana Homestead Tax Exemption—An Unlitigated Consti- 
tutional Provision. Louisiana Law Review. May, 1950. 

Schreiber, Arthur C. A New Plan for Recall of Judges, Jeurnal of the American Judi- 
cature Society. June, 1950. 

State Reorganization Studies, State Government. September, 1950. 

The Mental Health Programs of the,Forty-Hight States: Summary and Recommenda- 
tions. State Government. July, 1950. 

The Parole System in Illinois. Illinois Law Review. May~June, 1950, 

Vance, Zue. Divorce in Louisiana: Grounds and Defenses. T'ulane Law Review. June, 
1950. 

Weihofen, Henry. Eliminating the Battle of Experts in Criminal Insanity Cases. 
Michigan Law Review. May, 1950. 


Local Government 


Bollens, John C. City Annexation Programs and Policies. Public Management. April, 
1950. 
' Rosenberg, Herbert N., and Moritz, Donald I. Annexation by Units_of Local Govern- 
ment—The Pennsylvania Problem. University of Pittsburgh Law Review. Spring, 1950. 

Scott, Stanley, and Bollens, John C. Special Districts i in California Local Government. 
Western Political Quarterly. June, 1950. 

Ward, John F. Requirements for Filing Claims Against Governmental Units in Cali- 
fornia. California Law Review. June, 1950. 


Intergovernmental Relations 


Corbin, Arthur Linton. The Uniform Commercial Code—Sales ; Should It Be Enacted? 
Yale Law Journal. April, 1950, 
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Hess, Seth G. Interstate Action to Control Pollution. State Government. September, 


1950. 
Interstate Arbitration of Death Taxes. Boston University Law nee. June, 1950. 


Constitutional Law 


Antieau, Chester James. The Rule of Clear and Present Danger: Scope of Its Appli- 
eability. Michigan Law Review. April, 1950. 

Baer, Herbert R. The Aftermath of Williams vs. North Carolina. North Carolina Law 
Review. April, 1950. 

Brown, Robert C. State Taxation of Interstate Commnetee = hat Now? Michigan 
Law Review. May, 1950. 

Frantz, Laurent B. Peaceful Picketing for Unlawful Objective. North Carolina Law 
Review. April, 1950, 

Graham, Howard Jay. The Early Antislavery Backgrounds of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. Wisconsin Law Review. May and July, 1950. 

Horowitz, Harold W., and Steinberg, Lawrence W. The Fourteenth Amendment— 
Its Newly Recognized Impact on the “Scope” of Habeas Corpus in Extradition. Southern 
California Law Review. July, 1950. 

Lowry, Walker. The Supreme Court in 1848 and 1948: A Review of Two Terms. 
Southern California Law Review. July, 1950. l 

McLaughlin, Delbert. The Migratory Divorce. Kentucky Law Journal. May, 1950. 

Scott, Austin W., Jr. Federal Restrictions on Evidence in State Criminal Cases. 
Minnesoia Law Review. May, 1950. 

Sex, Discrimination and the Constitution. Stanford Law Review, July, 1950. 


` Public Administration and Administrative Law 


Forsythe, Lt. Col. George I. Personnel Management in the Army and in Business 
Military Review. June, 1950. 
_ Gaus, John M. Trends in the Theory of Public Administration. Public Administration 
Review. Summer, 1950. 

Guetzkow, Harold. Interagency Committee Usage. Public Administration Review. 
Summer, 1950. 

; Heller, Francis H. Justice, Jury Trials, and Government Service. Cornell Law Quar- 

terly. Summer, 1950. 

Kriesberg, Martin, and Guetzkow, Harold. The Use of Conferences in the Administra- 
tive Process. Public Administration Review. Spring, 1950. 

MacNamara, Donal E. J. American Police Administration at Mid-Century. Public 
Administration Review. Summer, 1950. 

Parsons, William W. Installing Management Improvement in the United States 
Treasury Department. Public Administration Review. Summer, 1950. 

Schwartz, Bernard. The Administrative World of Mr. Justice Frankfurter. Yale Law 
Journal. June, 1950. 

Warburton, Clark. Co-ordination of Monetary, Bank Supervisory, and Loan Agencies 
of the Federal Government. Journal of Finance. June, 1950. 


Political Parties and Elections 
Feldman, Justin N. How Tammany Holds Power. National Municipal Review. July, 
1950. 
Saye, Albert B. The County Unit Vote. Georgia Law Review. Spring, 1950. 
Economic Affairs 


National Economy 
Cole, William E. The Impact of TWA Upon the Southeast. Social Forces. May, 1950. 
George, Edwin B. and Landry, Robert J. The Problem of Controlling Resource Flows 

in Wartime, American Economic Review, June, 1950. 
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Goodman, Robert Israel. Music Copyright Associations and the Antitrust Laws. 
Indiana Law Journal. Winter, 1950. 

Kramer, Victor H. Interlocking Directorships and the Clayton Act after 85 Years. 
Yale Law Journal. June, 1950. ; 

McLaren, Richard W, Related Problems of “Requirements” Contracts and Acquisi- 
tions in Vertical Integration Under the Anti-Trust Laws. Illinois Law Review. May-June, 
1950. 

Riesenfeld, Stefan A., and Eastlund, Warren. Public Aid to Housing and Land Rede- 
velopment. Minnesota Law Review. June, 1950. 

Section 11(b) of the Holding Company Act: Fifteen Years in Retrospect. Yale Law 
Journal. May, 1950. 

Slichter, Sumner H. How Stable Is the American Economy? Yale Review. Summer, 1950. 

_ Smith, McLellan. REA Enters a New Phase, Public Utilities Fortnightly. August 17, 
1950. 

The British Monopolies Act of 1948: A Contrast With American Policy and Practice. 

Yale Law Journal. April, 1950. 


Labor 


Carlton, Frank T., Management, Labor, and Government. American Journal of Eco- 
nomics and Soctolan y. July, 1950. 

Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1949. Minnesota Law Review. June, 1950. 

Fifty Years’ Progress of American Labor. Symposium. Monthly Labor Review. July, 
1950. 

Mahan, Charles E. Government by Injunction. West Virginia Law Review, June, 1950. 

Mellor, Michael L. Fair Employment Practices: Legislation: Trends and Proposals. 
California Law Review. August, 1950. 

Perlman, Jack M. The Little Norris-La Guardia Act and the New York Courts, New 
York University Law Review. April, 1950. 

Rathbun, Benjamin, Jr. The Taft-Hartley Act and Craft Unit Bargaining, Yale Law 
Journal. May, 1950. 

Civil Liberties 

Berger, Morroe. The New York State Law Against Discrimination: Operations and 
Administration. Cornell Law Quarterly. Summer, 1950, 

Dayton, Douglas E. “The Little Red Schoolhouse” and the Communist: New York 
State Struggles with the Problem of Educating for a Free Society. Cornell Law Quarterly. 
Summer, 1950. 

Libel Actions by Political Organizations: Freedom from Smear vs. Freedom to Criti- 
cize, University of Pennsylvania Law Review. May, 1950. 

School Boards, Schoolbooks, and the Freedom to Learn. Yale Law Journal. April, 
1950. 

Smith, Philip R. Discrimination v. The Rule of Law—Massachusetts Fair Educational 
Practices Act. Boston University Law Review. April, 1950. 


GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 


Congress. Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. Community Policy. Hearing. 81st 
Cong., 2nd sess. April 18, 1950. 

Congress. House, Committee on Banking and Currency. Defense Production Act of 
1950. Hearings. 8ist Cong., 2nd sess. 1950. 

Congress. House. Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, Budget- 
ing and Accounting Procedyrres Act of 1950. Hearing, 81st Cong., 2nd sess. 1950. 

Congress. House. Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Railway Labor 
Act Amendments. Hearings. 81st Cong., 2nd seas. 1950. 

Congress. House. Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. To Provide a Recruit- 
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ment Procedure.for the Competitive Civil Service. Hearing. 8ist Cong., 2nd sess. July 1, 
1950. ee 
Congress. House. Committee on Post’ Office and Civil Service. Post Office Department 
Financial Control Act of 1950. Hearings. 81st Cong., 2nd sess. June 26, 1950. 

Congress.. Senate. Committee on Banking and Currency. Defense Production Act of 
1950. Hearings. 8ist Cong., 2nd sess. 1950. 

Congress. Senate. Committee on Banking and Currency. Study of Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. Hearings before a subcommittee. 81st Cong., 2nd sess. May 8 and 
9, 1950. l 

Congress. Senate. Committee on Foreign Relations. State Department Employee 
Loyalty Investigation. Hearings before a subcommittee. 81st Cong., 2nd sess. 1950. 

Congress. Senate. Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. Statehood for Hawaii, 
Report together with the Minority views. 8lst Cong.,-2nd sess., Senate Report No. 1928. 
June 29, 1950. . 

Congress. Senate, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. Providing for the Ad- 
mission of Alaska into the Union. Report together with the Minority views. 81st Cong., 
2nd sess., Report No. 1929. June 29, 1950. 

Congress. Senate. Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. Alaska Statehood. 
Hearings. 81st Cong., 2nd sess, 1950. . 

Congress. Senate. Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Transmission of 
Gambling Information. 81st Cong., 2nd sess., Report No. 1752. 1950. 

Library of Congress. Legislative Reference Service. State Veterans’ Laws. Rev. to 
Jan. 1, 1950. Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, House of Representatives, 81st Cong. June 
2, 1950. 

President. The Mid-Year Economic Report of the President Transmitted to the Con- 
gress July, 1950, together with a Report to the President on the Economic Situation at 
Midyear, 1950, by the Council of Economic Advisers. 1950. 


FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


A Primer of Public Administration. By 8. E. Fryer. (London: Frederick 
Muller, Ltd. 1950. Pp. 160. 6s.) 


This is a book which has long been needed. Surprising though it may seem 
to American scholars, there are few books by Englishmen on public administra- 
tion. A picture of British administration can be pieced together from studies 
of the civil service, the cabinet, local gevernment, and administrative tri- 
bunals. It is a pleasure to find the general aspects of British public administra- 
tion brought between the covers of a single book—and, in the British manner, 
a small and compact book. It is of modest size because much factual substance 
and perceptive analysis has been compressed into narrow limits. A short 
chapter (pp. 26-33) suffices to explain the cabinet system, including a brief 
comment on cabinet dictatorship. The general plan is illuminating: successive 
sections deal with “The Administrative Revolution,” “The Conditions of 
Administrative Organization” (in terms of function and space), “Personnel,” 
and “Public Accountability.” Details are selected carefully, and subjected to 
critical comment. Professor Finer calls his book a “Primer,” and it justifies the 
title by clarity and simplicity. A few instances show that it outruns its title: 
the cabinet secretariat is described and acutely analyzed (pp. 50-52); the 
limits on Treasury control are intelligently discussed (pp. 62-64); the informal 
aspects of interdepartmental cooperation are described with assurance (pp. 
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68-69); regional organization of administration is carefully explained (pp. 
78-82); boundary and jurisdiction problems in local government are treated 
in the light of the most recent information (pp. 98-101). The footnotes and 
the brief bibliographical note (pp. 159-60) cite most government publications 
and recent books of importance. Naturally, so brief a book is forced to make 
omissions. The Central Office of Information, and the analogous public relations 
activities of local governments, are ignored, to cite one prominent instance. 
Finally, though the table of contents is a general guide, the book’s usefulness 
is a little impaired by the lack of an index. The brevity and directness of this 

“Primer” make it a valuable addition to the list of required readings in courses 
dealing with comparative and English government; and its critical acuteness 
deserves the close attention of scholars.—Puitip W. Buck, Stanford University. 


The Progressive Party in Canada. By W. L. Morton. (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press. 1950. Pp. xiii, 331. $4.75.) 


The Winnipeg General Strike. By D. C. Masters. (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press. 1950. Pp. xv, 159. $3.50.) 


These are the first publications in a series of studies organized by the Ca- 
nadian Social Science Research Council, with the general objective of investi- 
gating the Social Credit movement in Alberta. From this program of study by 
scholars of many fields is emerging an analysis of what might be called the 
“spirit of revolt” in Western Canada. Most Canadian revolts, such as the 
Rebellion of 1837, have been unsuccessful in their immediate objectives. There 
has therefore developed a picture of a Canada contentedly conservative and 
free of internal conflicts, puzzling to outside observers in a world rocked by 
revolutions and social conflicts. Canada has in fact had her share of revolts, 
native-led and the product of indigenous forces, sometimes causing, in spite 
of their apparent failure, eventual reform of the conditions creating the move- 
ment of protest. Two such revolts are here described in books that are of great 
importance, not only to students of Canadian history and politics, but to 
students of third parties, western agrarianism and trade unionism in North 
America. The Progressive Party in Canada describes the western agrarian 
protest after the first world ‘war against the dominance of eastern interests in 
the economic policy and the political practices of Canada. The Winnipeg 
General Strike describes the celebrated episode in 1920 expressive of the revolt 
of urban industrial workers: Both revolts contributed mightily to the later 
rebirth of Canadian radicalism in the depression in the well-known movements 
of democratic socialism (the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation) and of 
monetary reform (Social Credit), thus creating a definite tradition of radical 
protest. The two studies present a view of Canadian history by members of 
a younger school of Canadian historians, sensitive to the economic and social 
conflicts within Canadian society and curious as to the relationship between 
these and the political processes and economic policies of modern Canada. 
Sectional strains and class conflicts receive the study they deserve and a more 
realistic interpretation of Canadian historital development results.—H. Gor- 
pon SKILLING, Darimouth College. 
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Constitutions of Nations. Vol. I, Afghanistan to England; Vol. II, France to v 


Poland; Vol. III, Portugal to Yugoslavia. By Amos J. PEASLEE. (Concord, 


N. H.: The Rumford Press. 1950. Pp. xxiv, 807; ix, 823; vii, 839. $22.50 per - 


set.) 


Documentary material for the study of comparative government and con- 
stitutional law is notably increased by the publication of this ambitious com- 
pilation of current constitutions. Mr. Peaslee’s editorial task must have been 
enormous; the collection of documents dealing with 83 states would in itself 
have been an arduous undertaking, but the material is supplemented by 
summaries, extensive bibliographies, the draft constitutions of West and East 
Germany, India, and Israel (not completed at the time of publication), notes 
on the Baltic states and Indonesia, comparative tables, coats-of-arms, etc. 
In some instances (Great Britain and the Vatican City, for example) the 
problem necessitated selection of pertinent constitutional documents in the 
absence of any single written constitution. The multiplication of new states 
in recent years has correspondingly multiplied the difficulty of getting access 
to the important basic documents; difficulties of translation add to the dilemma 
confronting the student. Though any such collection must in part necessarily 
quickly get out of date, students will long remain in debt to Mr. Peaslee for 
his service in preparing this compilation.—Russeut H. FITZGIBBON, University 
of California, Los Angeles. 


Scandinavia; Between East and West. Enrrep py Hrnnine Frius. (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press. 1950. Pp. xi, 388. $4.50.) 


What degree of planned and managed economy can a people have and still 
retain political liberty for the individual? The thesis of Scandinavia; Between 
East and West is that it is not only possible but probably necessary to combine 
political and economic democracy, if democracy is to survive in the conflict 
between East and West. With their deep-rooted sense of democratic values, 
the Scandinavian peoples have energetically tackled some of the most acute 
social problems of our time and achieved results which have been widely ac- 
claimed. As social reformers the Scandinavians recognize that socialization 
always involves a certain amount of danger to democratic institutions. Con- 
trary to the intention of the people, the process of democratization may get 
out of hand; a point of no return may become inevitable if social security is 
allowed to suppress individual opportunity and government intervention to 
replace private initiative; inadvertently, then, the people may pave the way 
for totalitarianism, that is, total government responsibility. Of this danger the 
Scandinavian peoples seem to be more aware than Great Britain, where Labor 
seems to have become a victim of its past. The ten authors of the present volume 
apparently do not fear such a development. The book is pleasantly free from 
the sort of romanticism that meets one in certain eulogistic reports of the so- 
called “middle way” states. It is direct, honest, informative—occasionally 
throwing facts and figures at the reader too furiously for comfort. It is earnestly 
recommended as a notable contribution to our knowledge of Scandinavia, 


sane 
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which is altogether too sparse. A true evaluation of the significance of these 
experiments in democratic collectivization is still to be made——Axz SANDLER. 
Los Angeles State College. 


. New Constitutions in the Soviet Sphere. By SamurL L. SHarp. (Washington, 
D. C.: Foundation for Foreign Affairs, 1950. Pp. vi, 114. $1.00.) 


Commentary and documentary data on satellite states, Texts of the Polish and Hun- 
garian constitutions are provided, and an extensive table compares the constitutions of 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, and Rumania. The author is aware that constitutions may 
have limited application or that, as he quotes and comments, “‘ ‘constitution and reality 
coincide, —no matter what happens.” 


Soviet Literary Theory and Practice during the First Five-Year Plan 1928-82. 
By Harrer Bortanp. (New York: King’s Crown Press. 1950. Pp. xi, 
256. $3.50.) 


A study, written at Columbia University, of literary propaganda ane the period 
-of the Russian Association of Proletarian Writers. l 


A Guide to Japanese Reference and Research Materials in the Field of Political 
Science. By RoserT E. Warp. (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 
1950. Pp. x, 104. $3.00.) 


Selected Japanese titles of books and articles followed by English title translations 
and English commentaries. Locations in selected American libraries are shown by sym- 
bols. 


i 
~ 


Manual of Government Publications; United States and Foreign. By EVERETT 
S. Brown. (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1950. Pp. ix, 121. 
$2.00.) 


Reference work for students and laymen by University of Michigan political scien- 
tist. Emphasis is placed on American and British governments and on international 


affairs. 
s 


ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS 


MARIO EINAUDI 
Cornell University 
United Kingdom 
British Communist Party, The. British Information Services, Reference Division. 1950. 
British Constitution Since the War. British Information Services. August, 1950. 
Coatman, John. The Future of the BBC. Political Quarterly. July-September, 1950. 
Economic Planning in Britain, Short Reading List on. British Information Services, 
Reference Division. August, 1950. j 
Freedman, L., and Hemingway, G. Nationalisation and the Consumer. Fabian Re- 
search Series. Number 139. 1950. 
Hill, L. C. Local Government in England: Changes and Challenges. Social Research. 
September, 1950. 
Jenkin, Thomas P. The British General Election of 1950. Western Political Quarterly. 
June, 1950. 
Opie, Redvers, The British Experience with Nationalization. Sis od of the Acad- 
emy of Political Science. May, 1950. 
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British Commonwealth 


‘Colonial Territories, (1949-50), The. Report to Parliament by Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. Cmd. 7958. 

L’Eeglise et la Question Ouvrière (in Canada). Documentation Catholique. May 21 and 
June 4, 1950. 

Old Age Security, Report of Joint Committee on (Canadian Parliament). June 28, 
1950. 

Prasad, Rajendra. The New Indian Constitution. Parliamentary Affairs. Summer, 
1950. 

Sawyer, Geoffrey, and others. Federalism in Australia. Australian Institute of Political 
Science, Fifteenth Summer School. 1949. 


Western Europe 


Alatri, Paolo. Le Origini del Fascismo e la Classe Dirigente Italiana, Belfagor. March, 
May, July, 1950. g 

Armée Française? Esprit. May, 1950. 

Benaerts, P., and Rives, M. Remarques Statistiques sur le Nombre des Fonctionnaires. 
La Revue Administrative. May-June, 1950. 

Berger, Peter. Elections and Parties in Austria. Journal of Politics. August, 1950. 

Blamont, Emile, Les Conditions du Contréle Parlementaire. Revue du Droit Public. 
April-June, 1950. 

Blum, Léon. Pages Choisies, La Revue Socialiste. June-July, 1950. 

Bolles, Blair. Switzerland: Oasis of Free Enterprise. Foreign Policy Report, Volume 25, 
Number 17. 1950. 

Cassin, René. Recent Reforms in the Government and Administration of France. 
Public Administration. Autumn, 1950, 

Charbonnages de France. Rapport de Gestion, 1949. August, 1950. 

Cinquantenaire du Sillon, Le. Chronique Social de France. March-April, 1950. 

Cook, Geoffrey C. De Gaulle and the R. P. F. Political Science Quarterly. September, 
1950. 

Degu, J. Economies et Réformes des Services Publics. La Revue Administrative. March- 
April, 1950. 

Delsinne, Leon. The Trade Union Movement i in Belgium. International Labor Review. 
May, 1950. 

De Vries, Henry P., and Hoeniger, Berthold H. Post-Liberation Nationalisations in 
France. Columbia Law Review. May, 1950. o> = 

Duclos, Jacques. L’Unité d'Action pour la Défense du Pain et de la Paix. Cahiers du 
Communisme. September, 1950. 

Guradze, Heinz. The Laenderrat: Landmark of Gorman Reconstruction, Western 
Political Quarterly. June, 1950. 

Katzenbach, Edward L., Jr. Political Parties and the French Army since the Liberation. 
World Politics. July, 1950. 

Meyer, Ernst Wilhelm. Political Science and Economics in Western Germany. Library 
of Congress. 1950, 

Micaud, Charles A. Stresses and Strains in France Today. Virginia Quarterly Review. 
Summer, 1950. 

Neumann, Sigmund. Germany: Promise and Perils. Foreign Policy Association Head- 
line Series, July-August, 1950. 
. Trends Towards Statism in Western Europe. Proceedings of the Academy of 
Political Science. May, 1950. . 

Le Plan Monnet. Collection Droit Social, No. 36. March, 1950. 

Sternberger, Dolf. The Social Sciences in Western Germany. Library of Congress, 1950. 

Survey of Southern Italian Economy. Associazione pér lo Sviluppo dell’ Industria nel 
Mezzogiorno. 1950. 
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U. S. Office of High Commissioner for Germany. Germany’s Parliament in Action: 
The September 1949 Debate on the Government’s Statement of Policy. U.S. Government 
Printing Office. 1950. 

. Second Quarterly Report on Germany. U. S. Government Printing Office. 
July, 1950. 





Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 


Moscow’s European Satellites, symposium. Annals. September, 1950. 

Baykov, Alexander. Agricultural Development in the U.S.S. R. Bulletins on Soviet 
Economic Development. December, 1949. 

Bazin, André, Le Cinéma Sovietique et le Mythe de Staline. Esprit. August, 1950. 

Collins, Henry H. The Constitutions of the 16 Constituent or Union Republics of the 
U.S.S.R.: A Comparative Analysis. American Russian Institute. 1950. 

Dexter, Byron. Clausewitz and Soviet Strategy. Foreign Affairs. October, 1950. 

Henry, David H. Legislative Restrictions on Freedom of Movement in the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. U. S. Foreign Service Institute, Monograph Number 5. 1949. 

Meissner, Boris. Die Verfassungsentwicklung der Sowjetunion seit dem Zweiten Welt- 
krieg, II. Jahrbuch für Internationales und Ausldndisches Oeffentliches Recht. 1949. 

Sharp, Samuel L. New Constitutions in the Soviet Sphere. Foundation for Foreign 
Affairs. 1950. 
Asia 

Barnett, A. Doak. Profile of Red China. Foreign Policy Reports, Volume 25, Number 19. 

Barton, Sir William. Kashmir and the Minorities Problem in India and Pakistan. 
Quarterly Review. July, 1950. 

L’Economie de l’Iran et le Rapport de M. Paul Van Zeeland sur les Finances Irani- 
ennes. La Documentation Francaise. August 5, 1950. , 

Evolution de l'Economie Indonesienne. Études et Conjoncture. March-April, 1950. 

Hu Shih. China in Stalin’s Grand Strategy. Foreign Affairs. October, 1950. 

Lindsay, Michael. Notes on Educational Problems in Gonmmunist China, 1941-47. 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 1950, 

New Hope for Burma: Politics and Prospects. World Today. September, 1950. 

Thomas, S$. B. Government and Administration in China Today. Pacific Affairs. 
September, 1950. 


e r 
Latin America 
Blasier, S. Cole. Chile: A Communist Battleground. Political Science Quarterly. Sep- 
tember, 1950. 
Masur, Gerhard. Democracy in Eclipse. Virginia Quarterly Review. Summer, 1950. 


United Nations, Joint ECLA-FAO Working Party. Agricultural Requisites in Latin 


America. 1950. 
United Nations, Economic and Social Council, Economie Commission for Latin 
America. The Economic Development of Latin America and Its Principal Problems. 1950. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


L’ Organisation Européenne de Cooperation Economique; Étude d’ Administration . 


Internationale et de Droit des Gens. By H. T. Apam. (Paris: Librairie Générale 
de Droit et de Jurisprudence. 1949. Pp. 292. Ffrs. 750.) 


Legal adviser of the constituent conference of the OEEC, Professor Adam 
of the Institute of Advanced International Studies at the University of Paris 
presents much more than a monograph abeut the genesis and function of the 
OEEC. Predicating his study ‘on the proposition that we have entered “the 
era of international organizations ag a phase of evolution from the national 
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sovereignty to the... international: government” (p. 8), he employs the 
OEEC as a mere instance of the new international administrative pattern, 
which, through. his wealth of knowledge and experience, he succeeds in fitting 
properly into the broader normative, administrative and politico-economic 
framework. This enhances greatly the value and the reach of the book which 
is distinguished by solid research, clear analysis and adequate footnoting—the 
last being hardly the outstanding characteristic of the majority of the con- 
temporary French publications in the field of droit et science politique. Full 
texts of relevant conventions and protocols are appended; generous quotations 
from other documents and citations of recent cases of import should prove 
very useful to the American student. The book deserves an English edition, 
which Professor Adam—now with the Strasbourg Council—could undoubtedly 
bring up-to-the-moment with an additional chapter or two.—JAROSsLAV 
Maypa, Ohio State University. 


The Customs Union Issue. By Jacos Viner. (New York: Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 1950. Pp. viii, 221. $2.50.) l 


The establishment of Benelux and the signing of the Franco-Italian Customs 
Union Treaty in 1949 bring to the fore the important question of the com- 
patibility of such unions withthe most-favored-nation principle. This book 
contains an admirable analysis of this and related questions. Although the 
treatment is primarily analytical and the text written from the point of view 
of the economist it brings together an abundance of important historical ma- 
terial. To those who think that customs unions might solve today’s interna- 
tional economic problems the book will be something of a disappointment. 
For, concludes Dr. Viner, the only type of substantial trade-barrier reduction 
which is feasible for a country like the United States—the only country in 
the world today which has a marked competitive advantage vis-à-vis the 
outside world—is carefully measured reciprocal trade-barrier reduction which 
leaves it relatively in a balance-of-payments situation not substantially inferior 
to the preexisting one. Customs unions, òn the contrary, almost inevitably 
operate in the opposite direction. The authority of the author in the field of 
international economic relations makes this book a “must” for those who 
would keep abreast of the timely question of customs unions.—Howarp 8. 
Prquet, Library of Congress. 


` Journey to the “Missouri.” By Tosurxazu Kase, EDITED WITH AN INTRODUC- 
TION BY Davip Netson Rowe. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1950. 
Pp. xiv, 282. $4.00.) 


This is an account of the Japanese surrender on the battleship “Missouri” 
and the difficult maneuvers of the peace group within Japan to obtain agree- 
ment on surrender. The story is told by a career foreign service officer who 
_ served as aide and go-between at the highest levels, anf gives an inside picture 

of the precarious position of civiligns in dealing with the military rule, which 
: to the very end was blocking moves toward peage. -An excellent picture emerges 
of the workings of the imperial system during the War, the roles played by 
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the imperial household officials, the cabinet leaders, the jushin (senior states- 
men or former prime ministers) and the military, and by the emperor himself. 
If the emperor played the role of a constitutional monarch at the outbreak of 
war, accepting the decisions of his'government, he played a positive role in 
forcing the issues of peace. The young “hot-head” officers, and their general 
and admiral pawns, to the very end favored a last ditch struggle, and even 
after the decision was made to surrender, direct action of several groups 


threatened rebellion. Toshikazu Kase performs a courageous service in writing ‘~ 


this indispensable source-book of wartime Japan~—Datz Pontius, Roosevelt 
College. 


Reprieve from War; A M anual for Realists. By LIONEL GELBER. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1950. Pp. xi, 196. $3.00.) 
A Canadian writer’s analysis of international events as a contest for power. 
France and the Saar, 1680-1948. By Laine Gray Cowan. (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. 1950. Pp. 247. $3.50.) 


Scholarly study of an important international problem, with some attention to ad- 
ministration. f 


Y 


The New Federalist. By Pusurvs II —OweEn J. RoserTts, Jonn F. Scamiot 


AND CLARENCE K. STREIT WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY JOHN FOSTER DULLES. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers. 1950. Pp. xvii, 109. $1.50.) 
Reprinted articles, originally published in the magazine Freedom and Union, dis- 


cussing federalism from the point of view of persons favoring international union of 
states. 


Yearbook on Human Rights of 1948. (Lake Success, New York: United Nations. 
1950. Pp. xiv, 585. $6.00.) 
A third annual volume on the subject. The Yearbook contains all constitutional and 


legislative texts promulgated in the year. Other sections include texts of treaties. and 
international promulgations regarding human rights. 


These Rights and Freedoms. (Lake Success, New York: United Nations. 1950. 
Pp. iii, 214. $1.50.) 
A progress report on the achievements of the United Nations during the past four 


years in the field of human rights and fundamental freedoms. Includes a bibliography 
of principal documents and the texts of six of the most important ones. 


Note on Research in Department of State Records 


The long list of documentary publications on the foreign relations of the United States 
testifies to official interest in making possible the writing of the full story of our diplomatic 
history.! As early as 1861, the Department of State began the regular annual publication 


1 The following selected, published sources are well known: Francis Wharton (ed.), 


The Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States (6 vols., Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1889); The Diplomajic Correspondence of the United States 
of America, from... 1788, to 1789 (7 vols., Washington, F. P. Blair, 1833-1834); William 


e + 
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of the more important of its records. Through the years, supplementary, special, and 
current volumes have rounded out the most complete published documentary record 
that any nation ever gave to its people. This recognition of official responsibility to the 
American people largely accounts for a well-informed public and an ever-increasing inter- 
est in the foreign affairs of the nation. 

Prior to World War I, relatively few researchers requested permission to delve into the 
Department’s records that for legitimate reasons (principally, the lack of space) had not 
been printed. It was not until 1921 that requests were numerous enough to justify the 
issuance of formal regulations regarding non-official use of the Department’s unpublished 
records,? Five years later, an Archives Section was created and the main body of records 
ante-dating August 1906 was transferred to it, and in general opened to the public. 

In 1929, the Office of Historical Adviser was created; also the publication of regularly- 
issued press releases was begun. The following year, the compilation of the annual volumes, 
Foreign Relations, was placed in the hands of professional historians and political scien- 
tists. The 1930’s brought a much expanded publications program. : 

World War II reemphasized the responsibilities of the Department to the public and 
broadened the research interests and needs of those charged with the formulation and exe- 
cution of the foreign policies of the nation. These developments were reflected organiza- 
tionally by the appointment of an Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs, under 


R. Manning (ed.), Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States; Canadian Relations, 
1784-1860 (4 vols., Washington, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1940— 
1945); American State Papers, ... Class I: Foreign Relations (6 vols., Washington, Gales 
and Seaton, 1832-1859 [period covered: 1789-1828]); William R. Manning (ed.), Diplo- 
matic Correspondence of the United States Concerning the Independence of the Latin-American 
Nations (3 vols., New York, Oxford University Press, 1925); William R. Manning (ed.), 


‘Diplovhatie Correspondence of the United States: Inter-American Affairs, 1831~1860 (12 


vols., Washington, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1932~1939); Adelaide 
R. Hasse, Index to United States Documents Relating to to Foreign Affairs, 1828-1861 (8 
vols., Carnegie Institution of Washington,- 1914-1921); United States Department of 
State, Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States (One or more vols. for 
each year for the period 1861-1933, except for the year 1869. Among the more important 
supplementary vols. in this series are those relatitg to the Treaty of Washington, 1871; 
the World War Supplements, 1914-1918; the Lansing Papers, 1914-1920; the Paris Peace 
Conference vols., 1919; the Japan vols., 1931-1941; Washington, Government Printing 


' Office, 1861-1933); William M. Malloy (ed.),. Treaties, Conventions, International Acts ..., 


1776-1909 (2 vols., Washington, Government Printing Office, 1910 [8rd and 4th vols., 
covering 1910-1923 and 1923-19387 and ed. by C. F. Redmond and E. J. Trenwith, re- 
spectively, were published in 1923 and 1938]); Hunter Miller (ed.), Treaties and Other In- 
ternational Acts...{(8 vols. to date, covering 1776-1863, Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1938-1948); John Bassett Moore, A Digest of International Law... (8 
vols., Washington, Government Printing Office, 1906); Green H. Hackworth, Digest of 
International Law (8 vols., Washington, Government Printing Office, 1940-1944); United 
States Relations with China, with Special Reference to the Period 1944-1949, Department 
of State Publication 3573, Far Eastern Series 30 (Washington, 1950); A Decade of American 
Foreign Policy; Basic Documents, 1941-1949, Senate Document 123, 81st Congress, 1st 
Session (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1950). 

2 As early as the 1890’s, however, “special rules” were issued governing the research 
use of the so-called “Historical Archives” of the Department-*-the papers of the Conti- 
nental Congress, and of George Washington, James Madison, Thomas Jefferson, Alexander 
Hamilton, James Monroe and Benjamm Franklin. See Annual Report of the American 
Historical Association (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1894). 


» 
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whom the functions of the Office of Historical Adviser (abolished in 1938) and the Division 
of Research and Publication (created in 1983) were placed. 

The Office of Public Affairs, through the Division of Historical Poliey Research, is now 
in the process of developing a research-liaison program for the purpose of encouraging and 
assisting the research activities of American universities, research centers, private founda- 
tions, and individual scholars in certain fields of interest and concern to the Department 
of State. This program is the responsibility of the Historical Advisory Staff, Division of 
Historical Policy Research, which is concerned with research principally in the field of in- 
ternational relations, more particularly American diplomatic history and foreign relations. 

This broad field of research provides opportunities for mutually profitable cooperation 
between the Department of State and non-official scholars. Independent researchers are 
naturally interested. At the same time, the Department gladly responds to this interest, 
because (1) it has a responsibility to encourage and assist in spreading knowledge of the 
foreign affairs of the nation, and (2) it can derive great benefit from the cooperation of 
non-official scholars. 

In order to achieve these objectives, the Historical Advisory Staff (1) endeavors to 
maintain close contacts with universities, research institutes, foundations, and profes- 
sional associations and.to keep the Department informed of research in progress; (2) an- 
alyzes the research needs of the Department that can be met outside the government and 
acquaints appropriate private researchers with those needs; (8) serves as a center of refer- 
ence for the most effective use of the research resources of the Department of State and of 
other government agencies; (4) furnishes guidance to researchers in the use of Départ- 
mental documents and reference materials; and (5) maintains bibliographical records of 
unpublished research studies, analyzes on a continuifg basis research in progress (both 
official and non-official), and integrates as far as possible such research with the needs of 
the Department of State. 

The records of the Department are divided into three periods: Open, Restricted 
(Limited-Access), and Closed. Records dated prior, to January 1, 1925, with minor ex- 
ceptions, are open to the public. On January 1, 1951, and each year thereafter until Jan- 
uary 1, 1955, the terminal date of this period will be automatically advanced one year. 
The Restricted (Limited-Access) Period runs from the Open Period to January 1, 1933. 
Records bearing dates later than January 1, 1933, are normally regarded as closed to 
non-official researchers. However, liaison o ohte of the Department may make availa- 
ble certain types of recent unclassified studies; and the Committee on the Use of Depart- 
mental Files may grant wider access to ‘mature scholars undertaking research, the per- 
formance of which is regarded by the Department as desirable in the national interest.” 

Inquiries regarding research topics, programs, and resources in the field of interna- 
tional relations, including American diplomatic history and foreign relations, should be 
addressed to the Historical Advisory Staff, Division of Historical Policy Research. All 
applications for research access to the Department’s records of the Restricted (Limited- 
Access) and Closed Periods should be addressed to the Chief, Division of Historical Policy 
Research, and should contain such information as the following: (1) nature and scope of the 
study being undertaken; (2) use to be made of the: study; (3) as clearly as possible the 
specific categories of records desired; and (4) data on the academic background and re- 
search experience of the applicant, including a list of publications. Also, appropriate let- 
ters of recommendation should accompany the application. 

The general policy of the Department of State is to make its records available “as 
liberally as possible without violating principles and procedures consonant with the secu- 
rity of the nation, the protection of public interest, and the efficient operation of the De- 
partment and the Foreign Service.” These limitations leave ample room for effective and 
mutually profitable cooperation between the Department of State and the non-official 
researchers, 

e E. T, PARKS. 


Department of State. 
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' ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS 


MARTIN B. TRAVIS, JR. 
Duke University 


ARTICLES 
General 


Corbett, Percy. E. Objectivity in the Study of International Relations. World Affairs. 
July, 1950. 

Lanza, Col. Conrad H. World Perimeters: International Military Survey. United 
States Army Combat Forces Journal. October, 1950. 


Special Areas 
United States 


Clucas, Lowell M. Piercing the Iron Curtain. Yale Review. Summer, 1950. 

Dean, Vera M. The United States Restudies Its Foreign Policy. International Journal. 
Summer, 1950. 

Fischer, George. Genesis of U.S.-Soviet Relations in World War II. Review of Politics. 
July, 1950. 

Watson, Mark S. United States Foreign Policy and the Armed Forces. Military Review. 
September, 1950. 

Wright, Quincy. American Policy toward Russia. World Politics. July, 1950. 


Latin America 


Acierto. The Economics of the Good Neighbor Policy; The Gillette Committee In- 
vestigation of the Price of Coffee. Inter-American Economic Affairs. Summer, 1950. 

Varangot, Carlos J. Transformazioni del Diritto Commerciale nel Mondo ed in Argen- 
tina. Nuova Rivista di Diritto Commerciale Diritto Dell’ Economia Diritto Sociale. Volume 
III, Numbers 5-7 (1950). - 


Commonwealth of Nations 


Carter, Gwendolen M. The British Commonwealth in the Asian Crisis. Foreign Policy 
Reports. October 1, 1950. 

Commonwealth Relations. Round Table. September, 1950. 

Hinsley, F. H. The Case for Commonwealth Migration. United Empire. July-August, 
1950. 

Hourani, Albert. British Policy in the Fertile Crescent: Past aaa Future. United Em- 
pire. J uly-August, 1950. 

Huxley, Elspeth. The Cold War and the Colonies. Nineteenth Century and After. July, 
1950. 


Western Europe 


Gilson, Etienne. Neutrality for France? Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. July, 1950. 

Mangold, Frederick R. Free Territory of Trieste Works Toward Recovery. Foreign 
Commerce Weekly. September 18, 1950. 

Mosely, Philip E. The Occupation of Germany: New Dita on How the Zones Were 
Drawn. Foreign Afairs. July, 1950. 

Robbins, Lionel. Towards the Atlantic Community. Lloyds Bank Review. July, 1950. 

Serra, Enrico. Italian Foreign Policy. Nineteenth Century and After. August, 1950. 

Talerico, Commander Anthony. Sea of Decision. United Stales Naval Institute Proceed- 
ings. September, 1950. 


e 
Russia and Eastern Europe s 


Beloff, Max. Soviet Foreign Policy 1929-41: Some Notes. Soviet Studies. October, 1950. 
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. Soviet Policy in China. Pacific Affairs. June, 1950. 

Dallin, David J. Russia’s New Empire. Yale Review. September, 1950. 

Duchacek, Ivo. The February Coup in Czechoslovakia. World Politics. July, 1950. 

Gross, Feliks. Political Emigration from Iron Curtain Countries. Annals. September, 
1950. 

Howard, Harry N. The Report of the U.N. Special Committee on the Balkans to the 
Fifth Session of the General Assembly. Department of State Bulletin. September 4, 1950. 

Huszar, George B. de. Use of Satellite Outposts by the USSR. Annals. September, 
1950. 

Kochan, L. The Russian Road to Rapallo. Soviet Studies. October, 1950. : 

Roucek, Joseph S. Geopolitical Trends in Central-Eastern Europe. ‘Annals. September, 
1950. i 


Middle and Far East 


Austin, Warren R. Discussion of Korean -Casein the Security Council: Exposing Soviet 
Propaganda Tactics. Department of State Bulletin. September 4, 1950. 

Berger, Peter. The Internationalization of Jerusalem. Jurist. July, 1930. 

Bondaryevsky, G. The Postwar Struggle of the Malay Peoples for National Liberation. 
Soviet Press Translations. September 15, 1950. 

Calvocoressi, Peter. European Comment on Korea. Nineteenth Century and After. 
September, 1950. l 

Comment and Reports on the Korean War: On Civil War and Aggression, Current Di- 
gest of the Soviet Press. September 2, 1950. 

Dodd, Norris E. A Summary of Activities of the Food and Agricultural Organization 
in the Middle East. Middle East Journal, July, 1950. 
Finkelstein, Lawrence S. U. S. at Impasse in Southeast Asia. Far Eastern Survey. Sep- 
tember 27, 1950. 

Godshall, Wilson L. Japan’s Dream of Empire. Social Science. October, 1948. 

Green, O. M. Japan and Korea. Fortnightly. August, 1950. 

Kusano, Fumio. Communist Activities in Southeast Asia. Contemporary Japan. April- 
June, 1950. 

Jessup, Philip C. The United N ation and Korea, Department of State Bulletin. July 17, 
1950. 

Mills, Lennox A. The Cold War in Southeast Asia. Virginia Quarterly Review. Summer, 
1950. 

Mohrenschildt, Dimitri von. Postwar „Party Line of the All-Union Communist Party 
of the U.S.S.R. Russian Review. July, 1950. 

North, R. C. The Sino-Soviet Agreements of 1950. Far Eastern Survey. July 12, 1950. 

Sacks, Milton. The Strategy of Communism in Southeast Asia. Pacific Affairs. Sep- 
tember, 1950. 

Shimoni, Yaacov. Israel in the Pattern of Middle East Politics. Middle Hast Journal. 
July, 1950. 

Tasks of Studying Stalinist Foreign Policy. Current Digest of the Soviet Press. Septem- 
ber 16, 1950. 

Watson, Sir Alfred. India and Korea. Nineteenth Century and After. September, 1950. 


Colonial Areas 


Fiske, Rear Admiral Leon S. U. 8. Administration of Pacific Trust Territory. Depari- 
ment of State Bulletin. August 28, 1950. 

McAuley, James. Island Administration in the South West Pacific. Pacific ‘Affairs. 
September, 1950. - 

Riggs, Fred W. Wards of the UN: Trust and Dependent Areas. Foreign Policy Reports. 
June 1, 1950. 

Stalinist Theory of Colonial "Revolution i in Africa. Current Digest of the Soviet Press. 
August 12, 1950. 
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Bernstein, E. M, Multilateral Trade in an Unbalanced World.' Canadian Journal of 
Economics and Political Science. August, 1950. 

Black, John D. Bases of Adjusting International Trade in Foodstuffs. Journal of Farm 
Feonomies. August, 1950. 

Golay, Frank H. The International Wheat Agreement of 1949. Quarterly Journal of 
Economics. August, 1950. 

Heilperin, Michael A. U. §.-Canadian Partnership for the Revival of Multilateral 
Trade. International Journal. Summer, 1950. 


General Topics 


European Recovery 


Changes in the Relationship between European Production and Trade. U. N. Economic 
Bulletin for Europe. First Quarter, 1950. 

Copland, Douglas B. The Dollar Gap and the Commonwealth. Foreign Affairs. July, 
1950. 

Hilton, Howard J. The European Customs Union Study Group. Department of State 
Bulletin. August 14, 1950. 
. Benelux—A Case Study in Economic Union. Department of State Bulletin. 
July 31, 1950. 

Review of the Economic Situation in Burope: January-March 1950. U.N. Economic 
Bulletin for Europe. First Quarter, 1950. 
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Foreign Investment and Point Four 


Beyer, Robert C. Point Four and Latin America. Miami Law Quarterly. June, 1950. ~ 
Boyd-Orr, Lord John. The Food Problem. Scientific American. August, 1950. 
Croome, Honor. The Dollars Siege. Lloyds Bank Review. July, 1950. 

Gardiner, Arthur Z. Point Four and the Arab World: An American View. Middle Hast 
Journal, July, 1950. 

Gary, Howard C. The United States and Point Four Problems. Foreign Policy Reporis. 
September 15, 1950. 

Lattimore, Owen; Pierson, John H. G.; Lawrence, Joseph Stagg; Warburg, James P.; 
Rosenthal, Morris S.; Pan, Chia Lin; Isaacs, Harold R.; Valentine, Alan; Hakim, George; 
Mr. Soedjatmoko; Coon, Carleton S.; Thorp, Witlard L.; Currie, Lauchlin; Owen, David; 
Caine, Sydney; Goris, Jan-Albert; Friedericy, Herman J.; Nathan, Robert R. Symposium 
on Formulating a Point Four Program. Annals. July, 1950. 

Lewis, W. Arthur. The Industrialization of the British West Indies. Caribbean Eco- 
nomic Rete: May, 1950. 

Point Four: A Re-examination of Ends and Means. Yale Law Journal. June, 1950. 

Report on the Availability of International Capital for Caribbean Economic Develop- 
ment. Caribbean Economic Review. December, 1949. 

Rubin, Seymour J. Nationalization and Private Foreign Investment: The Role of Gov- 
ernment. World Politics. July, 1950. 


International Law 


The Baltic Straitsin International Law. Current Digest of the Soviet Press. September 16, 
1950. 

Beaumont, K. M. Notes on Some Aspects of the Legal Position of International Air 
Carriers. International Law Quarterly. July, 1950. 

Brecht, Arnold. The Concentration Camp. Columbia LaweReview. June, 1950. 

Cahn, Hans J. The Responsibility of the Successor State for War Debts. American 
Journal of International Law, July, 19§0. 

The Case of Korea and International Law. Current Digest of the Soviet Press. September 
9, 1950. ; 
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Cooper, John C. National Status of Aircraft. Journal of Air Law and Commerce. Sum- 
mer, 1950. 

Doman, Nicholas R. Compensation for Nationalized Property in Post-War Europe. 
International Law Quarterly. July, 1950. 

Downey, Wiliam Gerald, Jr., Captured Enemy Property: Booty of War and Seized 
Enemy Property. American Journal of International Law. July, 1950. 

Ely, Robert B. The Treaty-Making Power: The Constitutionality of International 
Courts. American Bar Association Journal. September, 1950. 

Halliday, Walter J. Inter-American Conventions for Protection of Trade-Marks. 
Canadian Bar Review. June-July, 1950. 

Harris, Lester. Treaties Under the Constitution and International Law. Dickinson Law 
Review. June, 1950. 

Holman, Frank E. Treaty Law-Making: A Blank Check for Writing a New Constitu- 
tion. American Bar Association Journal. September, 1950. 

Hudson, Manley O. Charter Provisions on Human Rights in American Law.American _ 
Journal of International Law. July, 1950. 

Jiménez de Aréchaga, Eduardo. Existencia y Carácter Jurídico del Derecho Inter- 
nacional Público. Revista de Derecho Internacional. June, 1950. 

Lacombe, J. and Saporta, M. La Responsabilité du Transporteur Aérien pour Retard. 
Revue Générale de V Air. No. 3, 1950. 

Nascimento e Silva, Geraldo Eulalio do. El Matrimonio Consular, Revista de Derecho 
Internacional. June, 1950. 

Plaisant, R. L’Organisation Internationale du Commerce. Revue Générale de Droit Inter- 
national Public. April-June, 1950. ° 

Wright, Quincy. Some Thoughts About Recognition. American Journal of International 
Law. July, 1950. 

Yuen-li Liang. The First Session of the International Law Commission: Review of 
Its Work by the General Assembly. American Journal of International Law. July, 1950. 


International Organization 
United Nations 


Bloomfield, Lincoln P. The Department of State and the United Nations. International 
Organization. August, 1950. 

En Torno a la Paz de las Naciones del Pacto de la Sociedad de las Naciones a la Carta 
de las Naciones Unidas. La Justicia. Jute, 1950. 

Hamilton, Thomas J. The U. N. and Trygve Lie. Foreign Affairs. October, 1950. 

Hovey, Allan, Jr. Voting Procedure im the General Assembly. International Organiza- 
tion. August, 1950. 

Jacobs, Samuel K. The United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund: 
An Instrument of International Social Policy. Social Service Review. September, 1950. 

Vellas, P. La Commission Intérimaire des Nations-Unies. Revue Générale de Droit In- 
ternational Public. April-June, 1950. 


Regional Organizations 


Background of the Schuman Plan. Round Table. September, 1950. 

The Defense of Europe. Fortune. October, 1950. _ 

Diebold, William. Imponderables of the Schuman Plan. Foreign Affairs. October, 
1950. 

Domke, Martin. Inter-American Commercial Arbitration. Miami Law Quarterly. June, 
1950. 

Furniss, Edgar S. The. United States, The Inter-American System and the United 
Nations. Political Science Quarterly. September, 1950. 

Haiti-Dominican Republic Affair. Annals of. ihe Organization of the American States. 
Volume Hu, Number 2 (1950). ° « 
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Jamison, Edward A. Keeping Peace in the Caribbean Area. Department of State Bulle- 
tin. July 3, 1950. 

Kulski, Dr, W. W. The Soviet System of Collective Security Compared with the West- 
ern System. American Journal of International Law. July, 1950. 

Lowe, John. British Policy and the Unity of Europe. Nineteenth Century and After. 
September, 1950. 

Schick, F. B. The North Atlantic Treaty and the Problem of Peace. Juridical Review. 
April, 1950. 

Soviet Reaction to Schuman Plan. Current Digest of the Soviet Press. July 1, 1950. 

Spaak, Paul-Henri. The Integration of Europe: Dreams and Realities. Foreign Affairs. 
October, 1950. 

Trelles, Camilo Barcia. Europa Entre las Dos Orillas. El Pacto Atlantico, El Plan 
Schuman-Monnet y el Aislacionismo Europes, La Isla, El Continente y dos Estados Uni- 
dos. Informacion Juridica. September, 1950. 

Utley, T. E. The Schuman Plan. Fortnightly. July, 1950. - 


World Government 


Corbett, Percy. Congress and Proposals for International Government. International 
Organization. August, 1950. 

Dean, William T., Jr., World Government and the Constitution of the United States. 
California Law Review. August, 1950. z 


International Cooperation 


e - 
Fox, Byron L. International Cultural Relations. American Sociological Review. August, 
1950. 
Mitrany, David. Reflections on UNESCO Exchange of Persons Programme. Inter- 
national Social Science Bulletin. Summer, 1950. 
National Programs of International Cultural Relations. International Conciliation. 
June, 1950. 


DOCUMENTS 


Acheson, Dean. Strengthening the Forces of Freedom; Selected Speeches and Statements, 
February 1949-April 1960. Washington, Government Printing Office. 1950. 

Acta dela Sesion Extraordinaria del Consejo de la Organizacion de los Estados Ameri- 
canos Actuando Provisionalmente Como Organo dè Consulta Celebrada el 8 de Abril de1950. 
Pan-American Union. May, 1950. 

British Information Services, Reference Division. Western Co-operation for Defense. 
June, 1950. 

. Western Union Cultural Co-operation. March, 1950. 

Great Britain. Report of the United Nations Visiting Mission to East Africa on Tan- 
ganyika; Observations of the United Kingdom Government. Lake Success, 1949 (U.N. 
Doc. T/333). 

India (Republic). White Paper on Indo-Pakistan Trade Relations, 15th August, 1947- 
31st December, 1949. New Delhi, Government of India Press, 1950. 

Institute of International Education. Building Roads to Peace; Exchange of People 
between the United States and Other Countries. Washington, D. C. 1950 (Department of 
State, Pub. 3788; Information and Cultural Series; 11). 

International Islamic Economic Conference. Economic Survey of the Middle East. 
Karachi, Kitabistan. 

International Monetary Fund. Annual Report of the Executive Directors for the Fiscal 
Years Ended April 30, 1950. Washington, D. C. 1950. ° 

Organization for European Economie Co-operation. Internal Financial ptabiity in 
Member Countries. Paris. 1950. e 

Pan-American Union, Division of Legal Affairs, Depårtment of International Law and 
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Organization. Bilateral Treaty Dexclopments in Latin America, 1938-1948 (Law and 
Treaty Series, 32). 

Second Caribbean Regional Air Navigation Meeting, Havana, April, 1950. Final Re- 
port of the General Committee (UN Doc. CAR/2-GC-Doc. 6976). 

United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs. Economic Development in Selected 
Countries: Plans, Programmes, and Agencies, Volume II. United Nations. 1950 (UN Pub., 
sales no.: 1950. II.B.IST/ECA/4 April 1950). 

United Nations, Economic and Social Council. Study of Measures to Promote the 
Dissemination of True Information. United Nations. 1950 (UN Doc. E/CN.4/Sub.1/112, 
18 April 1950). 

United Nations, Economic and Social Council, Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica. The Economie Development of Latin America and Its Principal Problems. 1950. 

UNESCO. Report on the Effectiveness of the Reconstruction Programme, 1947-1949 
(UNESCO Pub. 732). 

. Report to the United Nations, 1949-50. ‘UNESCO. 1950 (Pub. 714). 
. World Communications, Press, Radio, Film; Division of Free Flow of Infor- 
mation, Department of Mass Communication UNESCO. 1950 (Pub. 700). 

UNESCO, General Conference, Fifth Session. UNESCO Activities Regarding Self- 
Governing Territories. UNESCO. 1950. 

United Nations, Non-Self-Governing Territories. Summaries of Information Trans- 
mitted to the Seoretary-General during 1949. United Nations. 1950. 

United Nations, Secretariat. Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries; 
Methods of Financing Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries, Survey of 
Policies Affecting Private Foreign Investment. Unite@ Nations. February 15, 1950 (Doe. 
E/1614). 











. Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries; Methods of Increas- 
ing Domestic Savings and of Ensuring Their Most Advantageous Use for the Purpose of 
Economic Development; Study. United Nations, 1949 (Doc. E/1562, 16 Dec. 1949). 

. Major Economic Changes in 1949. United Nations. 1950 (Doc. E/1601, 8 Feb. 





1950). 

United Nations, Secretariat, Department of Economic Affairs. International Capital 
Movements during the Inter-War Period. United Nations. 1949 (Pub. 1949.II.D.2). 

United Nations, Secretary General. The Annual Report of the Secretary General on. 
the Work of the Organisation, 1 July, 1949 to 30 June, 1950. General Assembly Official 
Records, Supplement 1 (A/1287). ° 
. Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries; Measures Devised 
by the Heonomic and Social Council and the Specialized Agencies to Promote Economie 
Development and Raise Standards of Living of Under-Developed Countries..United Na- 
tions. 1949 (UN Doc. E/1345, 25 May 1949). 

United Nations, Trusteeship Council, Committee on Administrative Unions. Admin- 
istrative Unions Affecting Trust Territories, United Nations. 1949 (Doc. T/338, 6 June 
1949). 

United Nations, Trusteeship Council, Visiting Mission to the Trust Territory of the 
Cameroons. Report of the First United Nations Visiting Mission to the Trust Territory 
of the Cameroons under British Administration. United Nations. 1950 (Doc. T/461, 18 
Feb. 1950). 

United Nations, Trusteeship Council, Visiting Mission to the Trust Territory of 
Togoland. Report of the First Visiting Mission to the Trust Territory of Togoland under 
British Administration. United Nations. 1950 (Doc. T/465, 17 Feb. 1950). 

United States Congress, Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations. Revision of the 
United Nations Charter. Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, United States Senate, Highty-First Congress, Second Session, on Resolutions 
Relative to Revision of the United Nations Charter, Atlantic Union, World Federation, - 
etc. Washington, Government Printing Office. 1950. 
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United States, Department of State: Our Foreign Policy. Washington, Government 
Printing Office. September, 1950 (General Foreign Policy Series, 26). 

United States, Department of State, International Science Policy Survey Group. 
Science and Foreign Relations; International Flow of Scientific and Technological Infor- 
mation. Washington, Government Printing Office. 1950 (General Foreign Policy Series, 
30). í 


POLITICAL THEORY, RESEARCH AND METHODOLOGY 


The Recollections of Alexis de Tocqueville. TRANSLATED BY ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA 
DE MATTOS. EDITED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION, BY J. P. Mayer. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1949. Pp. xxvi, 332. $5.00.) 


Tocqueville thought there was one French Revolution with periodic episodes 
but with accumulative impact on his nation’s economic and social, as well as 
its political, attitudes and structure. Here he subjects the thesis to a critical 
examination—through the filter of his personal observation of the events of 
1848-49, These “recollections” are, in fact, much more than a record of revolu- 
tionary events or a commentary on the principal actors in them. Although 
intended, as he states, only for his own edification; they are infused with all 
the sharp insights of his mature mind and practical political experience. Here, 
we have one of the great classics on the origins, practices, and results of coup 
d'état; that it occurred in a fnid-nineteenth-century setting does not make 
it less instructive or less relevant to our own time. This many-faceted account 
of the events of 1848-49 in France can be viewed from various standpoints. 
It is, of course, a valuable addition to the historical understanding of the 
events themselves, by one of the nation’s legislators. Tocqueville’s record of 
parliamentary actions, of the manoeuvres of the party leaders, of the reactions 
of the rank and file, is almost a daily diary of a legislature in crisis. His esti- 
` mates of many of his parliamentary colleagues are caustic; the editor of this 
edition thinks some of them “are not always just.” In almost every case, 
however—and this suggests a second facet of the Recollections—Tocqueville 
explores the motivations behind individual actions. He does not spare his politi- 
cal or personal friends (for instance, Beaumont) any more than his opponents 
in his appraisals of the effectiveness or the integrity of their conduct. He does 
give each the benefit of the doubt in the maelstrom of passion and calculation 
which the events produced for all the actors. Again, the Recollections are a 
brilliant, and somber, commentary on the nature of social action—by the 
individual and by groups. Few such incisive case studies in political behavior 
have been written in which acute observation of events is combined with not less 
acute reflection on their meaning. This is, indeed, a still useful manual on the 
nature and effects of a society in crisis. Here, too, is that subtlety of thought, 
that felicity of style, which makes all of Tocqueville’s writing a delightful 
literary experience for the reader. In this edition of the Recollections, J. P. 
Mayer, already known as one of the outstanding students of Tocqueville, has 
done a truly admirable editorial service to general reader and scholar alike. 
He has restored many passages omitted in the first English edition (1896) 
and not available, even in French, till 1942.° He has also revised that text 
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substantially and has transferred to us more effectively the flavor as well as 
the substance of Tocqueville’s thought and style. This edition will remain the 
definitive English text of one of the most useful of Tocqueville’s political 
.writings.—PHILLIPS BRADLEY, Syracuse University. 


Science and Rationalism in the Government of Louis XIV, 1661-1683. By 
James E. Kina. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1949. Pp. 313, 
xiv, $3.75.) 


Based primarily on materials previously worked, this study is essentially a 
description and interpretation of the influence of scientific rationalism on 
French public administration during the period when Louis XIV and Colbert 
were constructing the first great administrative state of modern times. “The 
administrators of France from 1661 to 1683 were convinced,” declares the | 
author, “that they were engineers of a successful revolution by bringing science 
into government.” Whatever the importance of other factors influencing the 
policies and reforms of Louis and his able finance minister, “the spirit of 
science and rationalism was a powerful and ever present determinant.” Back- 
ground for the study is provided in the first two chapters which relate the 
growing spirit of scientific inquiry to the politica? philosophy of the seventeenth 
century. Chapter three reviews the-development of administrative ideas and 
machinery in the years preceding the personal reign of Louis XIV. Chapters 
four and five describe the government of Louis XIV and Colbert with particular 
attention to their administrative theories and methods. The balance of the 
volume contains three chapters which outline “the mechanics of the regime of 
order.” The substance of these chapters includes administrative record-keeping, 
finance and accounting, statisties and methods of administrative inquiry and 
reporting, regulation of trade and manufacturing, management of the military 
and naval establishments, law revisien and codification, technological education 
and the patronage of science, art and invention. A concluding summary and 
index complete the volume. The efforts of Louis XIV and Colbert afford a 
particularly apt illustration of how administrative organization and method 
follow from political policy and in turn give rise to new political problems. Few 
regimes in the history of government have been so clearly the product of pre- 
meditation and planned execution. Its principal actors were conscious of 
participation in an administrative revolution and because they were articulate, 
and the written records voluminous, it-is possible to reconstruct and interpret 
the administrative development of the period with a greater assurance of 
accuracy than is usually possible in administrative history. Mr. King has not 
attempted to write a general administrative history of the reign of Louis XIV. 
His concern is primarily with the beginning of the application of scientific 
inquiry to the problems and processes of the French monarchy. But his study 
brings into clearer focus the critical “threshold” period when medieval suze- 
rainty was becoming modern administration, and it will therefore be weleomed 
by students of politics and adménistration-Lywron K. CALDWELL, Syracuse 
University. e 
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- East and-West; As Face to Face and Side by Side. By Mary Burt MESSER. 
(New York: Philosophical Library. 1950. Pp. 66. $3.00.) 


Reply of a Christian Scientist to the Communist Manifesto, written in a style pri- 
marily of sectarian interest. 


American Influences Abroad; An Exploration. Eprren sy Ricuarp H. HEINDEL, 
(New York: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 1950. Pp. iv, 51.) 


Four papers and six comments, dealing chiefly with research accomplishments and | 
possibilities, presented at the 1949 meeting of the American Historical Association. 


Reader in Public Opinion and Communication. EDITED By BERNARD BERELSON 
AND Morris Janowrrz. (Glencoe, Ilinois: Free Press. 1950. Pp. xi, 505. 
$4.50.) - 


Readings on theory and formation of public opinion, impact of public opinion on 
policy, theory of communication, and communication media, content, audiences and 
effects. Includes a brief introduction to each section, and a bibliography. 


Voluntary Action; Mainstay of a Free Society. Eyrrep By FLOYD A. BOND AND 
Jonn A. Vine. (Claremont, California: Pomona College. 1950. Pp. 96. Paper, 
$1.50.) 


Ten addresses from the pro@eedings of a conference inaugurating the Institute of 
Public Affairs at Pomona College. . 


The Democratic Revolution. By Lovis MELTZER. (New York: The William- 
Frederick Press. 1950. Pp. 68. $1.50.) 


Foresees the end of American capitalism and Russian dictatorship and the emergence 
throughout the Western world of a new democratic socialism, combining the best fea- 
tures of both. ` 


Ideas They Cannot Jail. By Eucene DENNIS WITH "AN INTRODUCTION BY 
Wiuuiam Z. Foster. (New York: International Publishers. 1950. Pp. 192. 
$1.25.) 


A collection of the speeches, articles, and public statements over the last three years 
of the general secretary of the Communist Party of the United States. 


ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS 


FRANCIS G. WILSON 
University of Illinois 


ARTICLES 


Political Theory 
History and Criticism 


Ames, Van Meter. Fetishism in the Existentialism of Sartre. J ournal of Philosophy. 
July 6, 1950. 

Bancroft, Robert. América en la Obra de Ramiro de Maetzu. Revista Hispånica 
Moderna. Jily-October, 1947. 

Bart, B. F. Michelet and Proudhon; A Comparison oE Methods. French Studies. April, 
1950. 

Cochran, Thomas C. The Legend of the Robber Barons. Pennsylvania Magazine. July, 
1950. z 
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Coates, Willson H. Benthamism, Laissez Faire, and Collectivism. Journal of the His- 
tory of Ideas. June, 1950. 

Cranz, F. Edward. De Civitate Det, XV, 2, and Augustine’ s Idea of the Christian So- 
ciety. Speculum, April, 1950. 

Debré, Michel. Essai sur |’Evolution Moderne des Idées Politiques. Revue de Droit 
Public et de la Science Politique. April-June, 1950. 

Del Re, R. Il Pensiero Metafisico di Plutarco: Dio, la Natura, il Male. Studi Italiani dt 
Filologia Classica. XXIV, 1950. 

Easton, David. Harold Lasswell; Policy Scientist for a Dembetatia Society: Journal of 
Politics. August, 1950. 

Echeverria, Durand. Roubeaud and the Theory of American Dardis: French 
American Review. January-March, 1950. 

Faris, J. A. Is Plato’s a Caste State, Based on Racial Differences? Classical Quarterly. 
E ET 1950. 

Gaus, John M. Trends in the Theory of Public Administration. Public Administration 
Review. Summer, 1950. 

Gershoy, Leo. Carl Becker on Progress and Power. American Historical Review. July, 
1950. 

Gurian, Waldemar. From Lenin to Stalin. Review of Politics. July, 1950. 

Gustavson, C. G. German Lutheranism: A Psychological Study. Journal of the History 
of Ideas. April, 1950. 

Hadas, Moses, Aspects of Nationalist Survival under Hellenistic and Roman Imi- 
perialism. Journal of the History of Ideas. April, 1950. 

Heimann, Eduard. Marxistische Dialectik und Weitpolitik. Frankfurter Hefte. July, 
1949. 

Kallen, H. M. Human Rights and the Religion of John Dewey. Ethics. April, 1950. 

Lecaillon, Jacques. Marx et Keynes devant la Pensée Economique Contonipornine. 
Revue Ficonomiqus, May, 1950. 

Maravall, José. La Utopía Polftico-Religiosa de los Franciscanos en Nueva España.. 
Estudios Américanos. January, 1949. 

Merlan, Philip. Alexander the Great or Antiphon the Sophist. Classical Philology. 
July, 1950. - 

Mesnard, Pierre, Jean Bodin à Toulouse. Bibliothéque d Humanisme et Renaissance. 
January, 1950. 

Morales, Alfredo T. Contributions of American Thought to Filipino Ideas of Inde- 
pendence. Philippine Social Sciences and Humanities Review. September, 1949. 

Perticone, Giacomo. The Political Science in Italy. International Social Science Bulle- 
tin. Summer, 1950. 

Price, Kingsley B. Does Hume’s Theory of Knowledge Determine His Ethical Theory? 
Journal of Philosophy. July 20, 1950. f 

Soltau, Roger H. Professor Laski and Political Science. Political Quarterly. July- 
September, 1950. 

Stark, W. Kierkegaard on Capitalism. Sociological Review. Section 5, 1950. 

Strauss, Leo. Natural Right and the Historical Approach. Review of Politics. October, 
1950. 

Tugwell, R. G. The Experimental Roosevelt. Political Quarterly. July-September, 
1950. : 

Virtanen, Reino. Nietzsche and the Action Française. Journal of the History of Ideas. 
April, 1950. 


Special Study and Analysis 


Adams, E. M. The Logic of Planning. Social Forces. May, 1950. 

Adorno, T. W. Auferstehung der Kultur in Deutschland? Frankfurter Hefte. May, 
1950. 

Brandt, C. L. The Emotiye Thetry of, Ethics. Philosophical Review. July, 1950. 
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Brown, S. M. Does Ought Imply Can? Ethics. July, 1950. 

Cook, Thomas I. Democracy, Leisure, and Communism. Journal of Politics. August, 
1950. 

Delos, J. T. The Dialectics of War and Peace. Thomist. July, 1950. 

Geiger, Teodoro. El Dominio de los! “Expertos. ” Revista de Estudios Politicos. Number 
50, 1950. 

Giannattasio, F. Il Materialismo Dialettico Come Umanesimo Ateo. La Civiltà Cat- 
tolica. May, 1950. 

Gotesky, Rubin. Freedom: A Look at Fundamentals. Antioch Review. Summer, 1950. 

Greenwood, Thomas. International Casuistics. Thomist. July, 1950. 

Guardini, Romano. Der Mythos und die Wahrheit der Offenbarung. Frankfurter 
Hefte. July, 1950. 

Herz, John H. Political Ideas and Political Reality. Western Political Quarterly. June, 
1950. 

Lander, Luis. La Doctrina Venezolana de Acción Democrática. Cuadernos Américanos. 
July-August, 1950. 

Lutz, Ralph H. The History of the Concept of Freedom. American Association of 
University Professors Bulletin. Spring, 1950. 

Maritain, Jacques. The People and the State. Measure. Summer, 1950. 

Martin, Alfred von. Der Gang der Neuzeit in der Krise der Gegenwart. Politeia. 
Numbers 2/3, 1950. 

Meyerhoff, H. A. Social Implications of Scientific Progress. Social Science. June, 1950. 

Miller, William. The Recruitment of the American Business Elite. Quarterly J menal of 
Economics. May, 1950. 

Minkowski, E. Le Contact Humain. Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale. April-June, 
1950. 

Molitor, André. Réflexions sur la Fonction Publique dans l’Êtat Moderne. Revue 
Internationale des Sciences Administratives. Number 2, 1950. 

Mukerjee, R. Toward a Sociological Theory of Ethics. Sociology and Social Research. 
July-August, 1950. 

Pavan, Pietro. La Sussidiarietà Como Principio della Strutture Sociale. Politeia. Num- 
bers 2/3, 1950. 

Reinhard, M.-R. Histoire et Démographie. Revue Historique. April-June, 1950. 

Rusch, T. A, Political Thought of the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation. Journal 
of Politics. August, 1950. 

Schwartz, Bernard. The Imperative Theory of the State. Notre Dame Lawyer. Spring, 
1950. 

Utley, T. E. Delegation or Consent. Measure. Summer, 1950. 

Villegas, Cosio. Trasfondo Tiránico. Cuadernos Américanos. July-August, 1950. 

Voegelin, Eric. The Formation of the Marxian Revolutionary Idea. Review of Politics. 
July, 1950. 

Winnicott, D. W. Some Thought on the Meaning of the Word Democracy. Human 
Relations. Number 2, 1950. 


Legal Theory and Public Law. Issues 


Bouscaren, A. T. Church and State in America. Measure. Summer, 1950. 

Cushman, Robert F. Public Support of Religious Education in American Constitu- 
tional Law. Illinois Law Review. July-August, 1950. 

Fellman, David. Separation of Church and State in the United States: A pummary 
View. Wisconsin Law Review. May, 1950. 7 

Frank, Jerome. Modern and Ancient Legal Pragmatism: John Dewey & Co. vs. Aris- 
“totle: II. N otre Dame Lawyer. Spring «1950. 

Gest, John B. Eugenic Sterilization: Justice Hôlmes vs. Natural Law. Temple Law 
Quarterly. April, 1950. : 
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Patterson, Edwin W. John Dewey and the Law: Theories of Legal Reasoning and 
Valuation. American Bar Association Journal. August, 1950. 

Paulsen, M. G. Natural Rights—A Constitutional Doctrine in Indiana. Indiana Law 
Journal. Winter, 1950. 

Rommen, Heinrich. Church and State. Review of Politics. July, 1950. 

Schmitt, Carl. Die Rechtswissenschaft als Letztes Asyl des Rechtsbewusstseins. Uni- 
versitas. May, 1950. 


HERBERT A. SIMON 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


ARTICLES 
Methodology and Research in the Social Sciences 
Philosophy of Social Science í 


Arrow, Kenneth J. A Difficulty in the Concept of Social Welfare. Journal of Political 
Economy. August, 1950. 

Brandt, Richard B. The Emotive Theory of Ethics. Philosophical Review. July, 1950. 

Ledden, J. E. On the Logical Status of Value. Philosophical Review. July, 1950. 

Little, I. M. D. The Foundations of Welfare Economics. Ozford Economic Papers. 
June, 1949. 

Stevenson, Charles L. The Emotive Conception of Ethics and its Cognitive Implica- 
tions. Philosophical Review, July, 1950. e 

Timlin, Mabel F. Theories of Welfare Economics. Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Selene: November, 1949. 


Research Methods and Organization 


Barrett, Eric, and Post, Geoffrey. Introduction to Some Principles of Applied Cyber- 
netics. Journal of Psychology. July, 1950. 

Heard, Alexander. Résearch on Political Behavior, Report on a Conference. Items. 
December, 1949. : 

McConnell, John W. Problems of Method in the Study of Human Relations. Industrial 
and Labor Relations Review. July, 1950. 

Murdock, George Peter. The Concepéual Basis of Area Research. World Politics. July, 
1950. 
Robinson, W. S. Ecological Correlatiens and Behavior of Individuals. American So- 

ciological Review. June, 1950. 

Rogers, Lindsay. Notes on the Language of Politics. Political Science Quarterly. De- 
cember, 1949. 

Shannon, Lyle W. Experimental Approach to the Development of a Socio-Economic 
Model. Social Forces. May, 1950. 

Woodrow, Raymond J. University Research for Defense. Army Information Digest. 
June, 1950. 

Young, Donald. Organization for Research in the Social Sciences in the United States. 
International Social Science Bulletins Numbers 2-3, 1949. 


Motivation and Personality 


Barrett, Erie. Cybernetics as Applied to a Study of Normal and Abnormal Adjustment 
Mechanism. Journal of Psychology. July, 1950. 

Rosen, Ephraim. Georgg X: The Self-Analysis of an Avowed Fascist. Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology. October, 1949. 

Rosenblith, Judy Francis. A Replication of “Some Roots of Prejudice.” Journal of 
Abnormal and ‘Social Psychology. October, 1949. 
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Opinions and Altitudes 


Abrams, "Mark. Opinion Polls and the British General Election. Public Opinion Quar- 
terly. Spring, 1950. 

Doob, Leonard W. The Strategies of Psychological Warfare. Public Opinion Quarterly. 
Winter, 1949-50. 

Kornhauser, Arthur. Public Opinion and Social Class. American Journal of Sociology. 
January, 1950. 

Parry, Hugh J., and Crossley; Helen M. Validity of Responses to Survey Questions. 
Public Opinion Quarterly. Spring, 1950. 

Rose, Arnold M. Public Opinion Research Techniques Suggested by Sociological 
Theory. Public Opinion Quarterly, Summer, 1950. 


Group Behavior 


Bales, Robert F. The Analysis of Small Group Interaction. American Sociological Re- 
view. April, 1950. 

Birch, A. H. The Habit of Voting. Manchester School. January, 1950. 

Criswell, Joan H. Sociometric Concepts in Personnel Adminis enon: Sociometry. No- 
vember, 1949, 

Haavelmo, Trygve. The Notion of Involuntary Economic Decisions, Econometrica. 
January, 1950. 

Loomis, Charles, and Powell, Reed M. Sociometric Analysis of Class Status i in Rural 
Costa Rica, Sociometry. February, August, 1949. 

Mayer, Kurt. Toward Undersfanding Economic Behavior. American Journal of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology. July, 1949. 

Morris, Richard T. and Seeman, Melvin. The Problem of Leadership: An Interdis- 
ciplinary Approach. American Journal of Sociology. September, 1950. 

Reid, Ira DeA. and Ehle, Emily L. Leadership Selection in Urban Locality Areas. 
Public Opinion Quarterly. Summer, 1950. 

Sanders, Irwin T. The Use of Block Leaders i in Effective Community Mobilization. 
Sociometry. November, 1949. 

Sharp, Walter R. The Scientific Study of International Conferences. International 
Social Science Bulletin. Spring, 1950. l 

Worthy, James C. Organizational Structure and Employe Morale. American Sociologi- 
cal Review. April, 1950, 


Culture and Institutions 


Andrzejewski, Stanislaw. Are Ideas Social Forces? American Sociological Review. De- 
cember, 1949, 

Bernard, Jessie. Where is the Modern Sociology of Conflict? American Five of 
Sociology. July, 1950. 

Cattell, Raymond B. The Dimensions of Culture Patterns by Factorization of Na- 
tional Characters. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. October, 1949. 

Hall, Edward T. Military Government on Truk. Human Organization. Summer, 1950. 

Kaplan, A., Skogstad, A. L., and Girshicl, M. A. The Prediction of Social and Techno- 
logical Events. Public Opinion Quarterly. Spring, 1950. 

Kluckhohn, Florence Rockwood. Dominant and Substitute Profiles of Cultural Orien- 
tations: Their Significance for the Analysis of Social Stratification. Social Forces. May, 
1950. 

McGuire, Carson. Social Stratification and Mobility Patterns. American Sociological 
Review. April, 1950. 

Weiller, Jean. Les Preferences Nationales de Structure & la Notion de Desequilibre 
Structurel. Revue d’ Economie Politique. July-August, 1949. 
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WOLFGANG H. KRAUS 
The George Washington University 


f GENERAL . 
CAMPAGNOLO, UMBERTO. Comprendre. (Venice: Carlo Ferraro. 1950. Pp. 175.) 


First issue of a yearbook published under the auspices of the recently founded 
European Society of Culture (Venice), which devotes itself to “the greatest possible 
effort to save and improve the conditions required for the development of culture in a 
universal sense as the justification of our civilisation,” by fostering the association of 
men of culture conscious of this necessity. Contains stimulating essays relevant to the 
problems of synthesis and association by W. Kaegi, J. B, S. Haldane, J. Romein, A. 
Siegfried, et al. 


CASSERRE, GEORGES. Socialiser dans la Liberté; La Vocation de (Europe. 
(Paris: Albin Michel. 1949. Pp. 315.) 

A professor of law at the University of Lyon assesses what he describes as the 
bankruptcy of the European capitalistic system and the new trends towards a controlled 
economy, and pleads for structural economic reforms in the name of an undogmatic, 
democratic socialism which will avoid the pitfalls ef laissez-faire and totalitarianism 
alike. He contends that Europe’s only salvation lies this way. 


Ductos, PIERRE. L’ Evolution des Rapports Politiques Depuis 1750. Pref. by B. 
Mirkine-Guetzevitch and M. Prélot. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 
Bibliothéque de la Science Politique. 1950. Pp. xvi, 344.) 

A suggestive discussion and interpretation, in terms of changing functions and value- 
patterns, of the evolution of political institutions during the last two centuries, from 
popular resistance against absolute authority to the launching of modern empire and 
supranational organization. Essay of synthesis in the best French manner. Includes 
valuable bibliographies with each chagter. 


INSTITUT FUER BESATZUNGSFRAGEN. Das DP Problem. (Tuebingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr, P. Siebeck. 1950. Pp. 201.) 
The Institute for Occupation Problems at the University of Tuebingen has prepared 


this report on the refugee problem within its historical and European context, in its 
legal, social and administrative aspects. Useful documentation. 


Revista de Estudios Politicos. Vol. XXVI, No. 46. Director: Francisco Javier 
Conde. (Madrid: Instituto de Estudios Politicos. 1949. Pp. 399.) 
Latest issue received of this Spanish political science review which combines full- 


length articles and notes with elaborate bibliographic and reviewing sections indicative 
of a broad concern for world-wide developments in the field. 


Burveav, Georaszs. Traité de Science Politique, I, II, 1949; ITI, 1950. 

DENOYER, PIERRE. La Presse dans le Monde. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France. 1950. Pp. 128.) 

Descuamps, Husert. La Fin des Empires Coloniaux. (Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires de France. 1950. Pp. ‘12%. ) 
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Ducue, Jean. Liberté Européenne; Entretiens avec A. t Serstevens, et al. (Paris: 
Flammarion. 1949. Pp. 202.) 

GERARD, Jo. L'expérience Marxiste, 1944-1948. (Bruxelles: L’Ecran du Monde. 
1949, Pp. 122.) 

GHIRELLI, ANGELO. El Rénacimiento M usulman. (Barcelona: Montaner y 
Simon. ‘1948, Pp. 357.) 

L’ Année Politique, 1949. (Paris. 1950.) 

Leon, Paut. La Guerre pour la Paix, 1740-1940. (Paris. Fayard. 1950. Pp. 700.) 

LuostE, PIERRE. Réhabilitation du Liberalisme; Exposé de l Evolution Economi- 
co-Politique Depuis un Siècle. (Paris: Editions SEDIF. 1950.) 

MANDERE, HENRI CHARLES CLAUDE JACOB VAN DER. Politieke Encyclopedie; 
Feiten, Personen, Organisaties, Stelsels en Begrippen op het Terrein der Natio- 
nale en Internationale Politiek. Samengesteld door H.C.G.J. van der Mandere, 
J. A. Mommersteeg en J. C. van Wageningen. (Amsterdam: Keesing. 1949. 
Pp. 480.) 

Mogesns, Vicror, Politikk og Fornuft, Betrakininger over Demokratiet. (Oslo: 
Eget Forlag. 1950. Pp. 239.) 

PAN AMERICAN Union. DIVISION OF PHILOSOPHY, LETTERS AND SCIENCES. 
Materiales para el Estudio de la Clase Media en la American Latina. (Wash- 
ington. 1950.) ° 

SIEGFRIED, ANDRÉ. L’ Ame des Peuples. (Paris: Hachette. 1950. Pp. 221.) 

SPARANO, CARLOS. Constituicoes Democraticas, Ensaio. (Rio de Janeiro: Irmaos 
Pongetti. Pp. 269.) 

VOINEA, SERBAN. La Socialisation. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 
1950. Pp. 220.) 

WEBER, ADOLF. Hauptfragen der Wirtschaftspolitik; -Abhandlungen, Erinnerungen, 
Erfahrungen. (Berlin: Duncker & Humblot. 1950. Pp. 374.) 


COMPARATIVE INSTITUTIONS AND Pouirics 
ABSHAGEN, K. H. Le Dossier Canaris. (Paris: Chavane. N.d. Pp. 281.) 


Drawing on a close personal acquaintahce and a few remaining fragments of evi- 
dence—-Canaris’ diary appears to be permanently lost—a German publicist gives an 
account of the complex personality, the views and activities of the former German chief 
of military intelligence who was executed because of his involvement in the conspiracy 
against Hitler. 


CHERIOUX, JEAN, Denis, BERNARD AND GUILLAUME, MicHEL. Etudes Poli- 
tiques Anglo-Saxonnes; Irlande du Nord, Connecticut, New York. (Paris: Ca- 
hiers de la Fondation Nationale des Scienceg Politiques, Armand Colin. 1950. 
Pp. 223.) . 

Latest in a series of political monographs brought out under the auspices of the 
Institut d’Etudes Politiques at the Sorbonne. These substantial research papers deal 
with the Ulster problem, the government of. Connecticut, state and local, and the prob- 
lem of New York city government. . 


Ciurea, Anton. Dix Ans Derrière Le Rideau de Fer Sibérie. (Paris: Les Iles 
d’Or, Librairie Plon. 1950. Pp. 310.) . e. 
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Recollections of experiences in Siberia, sequel to his earlier important volume Au 
pays du Mensonge. The author, a Yugoslav ex-Communist, concentrates on the develop- 
ments after 1933 of which he witnessed the early phase. 


D'EUFEMIA, Gruseppr. Elementi di Diritto Costituzionale. (Naples: E. Jovene. 
1950. Pp. vi, 275.) 


A concise textbook on the new Italian constitution, prepared for Italian students of 
law and political science. Useful for the student of comparative public law and govern- 
ment, with handy bibliographies. 


EscHENBURG, THropor. Das Problem der Neugliederung der deutschen Bundes- 
republik. Dargestellt am Beispiel des Suedwesistaates. (Frankfurt/a.M.: 
Institute zur Foerderung Oeffentlicher Angelegenheiten. 1950. Pp. 80.) 


A, study of the pressing problems of territorial reorganization in Germany, with 
special emphasis on the role of the southwest. One of the publications of the recently 
founded German Institute for Public Affairs. l 


Forevrs, Maximo Ienacio Gomes. La Ensenanza Laica Frente a la Constitu- 
cion Nacional. (Buenos Aires. 1949. Pp. 241.) 


Doctoral dissertation on secularism in education and the Argentine Constitution, 


ForstHorr, Ernst. Lehrbuch des Verwaltungsrechts; I—Allgemeiner Teil. 
(Munich & Berlin: C: H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1950. Pp. xx, 
434.) 


The first part (historical background, general concepts and organization) of a text- 
book on administrative law whose author (a one-time disciple of Carl Schmitt) seeks to 
formulate a new approach to administrative law better adapted, in his view, than the 
traditional one to a society in which social life is shot through with governmental con- 
trols, i 


GoOEESRING, Martin. Geschichie der Grossen Revolution. Vol. I—Vom Ancien 
Regime zum Steg der Revolution. (Tuebingen: J.C. B. Mohr, P. Siebeck. 1950. 
Pp. viii, 403.) . 


First part of a new two volume history of the French Revolution, by a German his- 
torian already noted for a series of writings on France. Its readable presentation of the 
18th century background should make it of interest to students of political ideas and of 
the history of administrative institutions. 


Guarino, Giuseppe. Lo Scioglimento delle Assemblee Parlamentari. (Naples: 
Casa Editrice Dott. E. Jovene. 1948. Pp. 292.) 


A scholarly examination of the basic poktical and constitutional problems surround- 
ing the dissolution of legislative assemblies. There is a discussion of the earlier literature, 
special and general, and’ an analysis of representative examples from comparative 
government, 


Kwaprstrin, K. H., Samncer E., Escouensura THEODOR. Die Beziehungen zwi- 
schen Presse und Behoerden. (Frankfurt a.M.: Institut zur Foerderung 
Oeffentlicher Angelegeñheiten. 1950. Pp. 85.) 


A series of stimulating reports, with discussign, on the important problem of the 
relationship between press and bureaucracy in postwar Germany. 
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LEIMBACH, WERNER. Die Sowietunion; Natur, Volk and Wirtschaft. (Stuttgart: 
Franck’sche Verlagshandlung. 1950. Pp. 527.) 


Comprehensive nonpolitical treatise on the Soviet Union by a geographer. 


LOEWENSTEIN, Karu. Vom Wesen der Amerikanischen Verfassung. Kleine 
Schriften fuer den Staatsbuerger. Herausgeg. vom Institut zur Foerderung 
Oeffentlicher Angelegenheiten in Frankfurt a.M. (Frankfurt a.M.: Metzner. 
1950. Pp. 75.) 


An American political scientist contributes a primer on the American Constitution 
to this new German civics series. 


Lurppn, W. Les derniers jours du 8e Reich. (Paris: Ed. Berger-Leurault. 1950. 
Pp. 237.) — 

French translation of a volume published in German under the title of Regierung 

Doenitz in which a former German naval officer, one time aide of the German Navy’s 


commander, relates his observations and impressions of the last phase of the German 
collapse in 1945. 


Mixscu, LEONARD, ET AL. Der Schutz der Wetibewerbs in der Sozialen Markt- 
wirtschaft; Bericht ueber eine Arbettstagung. (Frankfurt a.M.: Institut zur 
Foerderung Oeffentlicher Angelegenheiten. 1950. Pp. 148.) 


Report of a German conference on the problem of cartels and competition in the 
German “social market economy.” 


Nawiasky, H. Die Grundgedanken des Grundgesetzes fuer die Bundesrepublic 
Deutschland; System und Kritische Mee (Stuttgart and Cologne: 
W. Kohlhammer. 1950. Pp. 138.) 


Concise discussion of the Bonn Constitution by a German constitutional lawyer al- 
ready well-known in the Weimar Republic. 


Der Ocffentliche Dienst in den Vereinigten Staaten von America; Ein Reisebericht. 
(Frankfurt a.M.: Deutsche Gesellschaft fuer Personalwesen. 1950. Pp. 51 
and attachments.) 

A cooperative outline on the American public service by a German study group, 


headed by the chief of the former “bizonal” Personnel Office, Dr. Kurt Oppler, with a 
good selection of illustrative American civil service forms. 


OPPLER, Kurt AND RosENTHAL-PELLDRAM, ERicH. Die Neugestaltung des 
Oeffentlichen Dienstes. (Frankfurt «.M.: Deutsche Gesellschaft fuer Per- 
sonalwesen. 1950. Pp. 75.) è 


An instructive sketch of the “foundations and problems” of the Germar public 
service, issued under the auspices of the new German Society for Personnel. 


Prerers, Hans. Lehrbuch der Verwaltung. (Berlin, poctumgen & Heidelberg: 
Springer-Verlag. 1949. Pp. xxii, 560.) 


A new text i in German administrative law by a well-known teacher of public law who 
has departed from the conventional in this field by expounding the subject against a 
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rather elaborate background of institutional description and interpretation, thus com- 
bining Verwaltungsrecht and Verwaltungslehre. 


RINGELMANN, R. GreweE, W., Zinn, G. A. Bundesrecht und Bundesgesetegebung. 
Bericht ueber die Weinheimer Tagung des Instituts zur Foerderung Oeffent- 
ilcher Angelegenheiten in Frankfurt a.M. am 22. 23. Oktober 1949. Wissen-. 
schaftliche Schriftenreihe des Instituts zur Foerderung Oeffentlicher Angeleg- 
enheiten, Frankfurt a.M. (Metzner. 1950. Pp. 205.) 


Report of a meeting on legislative problems, under the auspices of the Public Affairs 
Institute. : 


STELTZER, THropor. Von Deutscher Politik. F. Minnssen (ed.). (Frankfurt: 
Jos. Knecht. 1949. Pp. 169.) 

Essays on German political questions by a writer who is one of the few surviving 
active members of the “‘Kreisau Group” in the German anti-Nazi resistance. Includes 
essays on: the Kreisau group, “Victors and Vanquished,” German federalism, the oc- 
cupation statute, the German constitution, and a memorandum, dated July, 1944, on the 
character of the German opposition to National Socialism written for the information 
of the Allies at that time. 


STEPHAN, WERNER. Joseph Goebbels; Daemon einer Diktatur. (Stuttgart: Union 
Deutsche Verlagsanstalt. 1949. Pp. 312.) è 


A stùdy of Hitler’s master propagandist by a former official of his Ministry of Propa- 
ganda who has made use of his diaries. 


TUERK, FRITZ AND DOERRHOEFFER, WALTER. Neuzeitliche Methoden der Per- 
sonalauslese. (Frankfurt a.M.: Deutsche Gessellschaft fuer Personalwesen. 
1950. Pp. 69.) 


A study of aptitude testing methods for the selection of public personnel. 


DE Vries, WILHELM, S. J. Christentum in der Sowjetunion. (Waibstadt bei 
Heidelberg: Kemper Verlag. 1950, Pp. 240.) 


A Catholic study on the situation of Christianity in the Soviet Union. 


WESTPHAL, SIEGFRIED. Heer in Fesseln ; Aus den Papieren des Stabschefs von 
Rommel, Kesselring und Rundstedt. (Bonn: Athenaeum Verlag. 1950. Pp. 332.) 


The former chief of staff of three top German commanders gives a detailed account 
of Hitler’s interference in the making of military decisions, 


Yves, Simon (zvD.) La Civilisation Américaine. (Bruges: Deslée de Brouwer. 


1950.) í 


A general symposium by a number of American Catholic scholars, in which the essays 
most directly relevant from the political scientist’s point of view are those by M. A. 
Fitzsimmons and W. Gurian, on domestic and foreign policy respectively. 


Arnoux, ALEXANDRE. Contacts Allemands. (Paris. 1950.) 

Barsosa, Dante, Marta Vierra. Politica do Presente—Politica para o Fu- 
turo. (Porto: Livraria Tavares Martins. 1950. Pp. 59.) 

BARRERA Fuentes, FLorencio. Historica y Destino del Municipio en Mexico. 
(Mexico: 1950. Pp. 106.) ™ -° 


° 
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Benevetti, DANTE. De Gasperi, Politico e Statisia. (Roma: Societa Editrice 
G.d.M. 1949. Pp. 203.) | 

Brrr, Henri. Allemagne, Le Contre et le Pour. Collection “Publication de la 
Revue de Synthése.” (Paris. 1950. ) 

Bourpet, CLAUDE. Le Schisme Yougoslave. (Paris: Les Editions de Minuit. 
1950. Pp. 124.) 

BovrHitier, Yves. Le Drame de Vichy. I. (Paris. 1950.) 

CALAMANDREI, Piero, Commentario Sistematico alla Costituzione Italiana, 
Diretto da Piero Calamandrei e Allesandro Levi. Con la collaborazione di P. 
Barile, et al. (Firenze: G. Barbera. 1950.) 

COMPAGNA, Francesco. La Lotta Politica Italiana nel Secondo Dopoguerra e il 

` Mezzogiorno. (Bari: G. Laterza. 1950. Pp. 332.) 

CREVENNA, Taro R. La Clase Media en Bolivia, Brasil, Chile y Paraguay; 
Cuatro Colaboraciones. (Washington: Union Panamericana, Departmento de 
Asuntos Culturales. 1950. Pp. 117.) 

CREVENNA, Turo R. La Clase Media en Mexico y Cuba; Cuatro Colaboraciones. 
(Washington: Union Panamericana, Departamento de Asuntos Culturales. 
1950. Pp. 98.) 

Crouzet, Francois. L’ Economie du Commonwealth. (Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires de France. 1950. Pp.*135.) 

Dauuces, JEAN. Le Troisième Reich. (Paris. 1950.) 

-Desu-Bripen, Jacques. L’ Agonie de la Troisième Republique. (Paris. 1950.) 

Garay, SANDOR, Volontaires pour la Potence; Technique des Procès Sovietiques. 
(Paris: Berger-Levrault. 1950. Pp. 191.) 

GEDDE, Knup. De Politiske Partier. Medarbejdere Per Haekkerup, et al. (Ko- 
benhava: Danske forlag. 1949. Pp. 286.) 

Govrrroy, P. L'Union Française. Sa Situation Actuelle, son Relévement, Son 
Avenir. (Paris: Editions Larose. 1950. Pp. 61.) 

GRENIER, FERNAND. Au Pays de Staline.e(Paris: Editions Sociales. 1950. Pp. 
252.) 

Guarescul, Nino. Diario Clandestino,” 1943-1946. pen: Rizzoli. 1950. 
Pp. 208.) i 

GUATEMALA. Constitucion, Constitucion de la Republica de Ginem decretada 
por la Asamblea Constituyente en 11 de Marzo de 1945. (Guatemala. Pp. 128.) 

Guyron, JEAN Raymonp. Principes d'une Réforme Administrative. (Paris: 
Delmas. 1949. Pp. 78.) 

Herrrer, Hernricu. Die Deutsche Selbstverwaltung im 19. Jahrhundert. (Ham- 
burg: K. F. Koehler. 1949.) 

Kauinov, CYRILLE. Les Maréchaux Soviets vous Parlent. (Coll. “Aspects 
du Monde.” Paris. 1950.) 

KARDEL, Epwarp. De la Démocratie Populaire en Yougoslavia. (Paris: Livre 
Yougoslave. 1949. Pp. 186.) 

KRABBE, Lupvia. Historie de Danemark, des Origines Jusqu’ a 1946. (Copen- 
fae: E. Munksgaard. 1950. Pp. 375.) 

LAGERROTH, FREDRIK. Tyskt och Nordiskt ie Danmarks Forfatiningsutveckling 


. e 
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1660-1849; Tal 100-Arsminnet av Junigrundlovens Tillkomst. (Lund: C.W.K. 
Gleerup. 1949. Pp. 188.) 

Larcecul, Francisco bE S. El Regimen de Espana visto desde el PEON ED: 
(Madrid. 1949. Pp. 77.) 

LASSAIGNE, JEAN. Figures Parlementaires. (Paris: Editions du Globe. 1950. 
Pp. 427.) 

Martin, MARCEL. Le Conseil d'Etat, Sauvegarde de la Democrats: Der Franzoe- 
sische Staatsrat als Hueter der Demokratie. (Baden-Baden: Régie Autonome 
des Publications Officielles. Pp. 31.) 

Masson, ANDRE. Histoire de UVIndochine. (Paris: Presses ‘Universitaires de 
France. 1950. Pp. 128.) 

MEDER, WALTER. Das Staatsangehérigkettsrecht der UdSSR und der Baltischen 
Sigaten. (Frankfurt a.M.: W. Metzner. 1950. Pp. 112.) 

Merino Brito, ELoy Genaro. La Interpretacion Constitucional. Prologo de 
Emilio Menendez. (La Habana: J. Montero. 1949. Pp. 118.) 

Minatovics, Zstemonp. Mindszenty; Ungarn, Europa. Ein Zeugenbericht. 
(Karlsruhe: Badenia Verlag. Pp. 262.) 

Morna y Osorio, Berra. La Constitucion y los Tratados. (Mexico. 1950. 
- Pp. 68.) 

Nasvuco, Joawum. Discursos Parlementares. Selecao e Prefacia do Depu- 
tado Gilberto Freyre. Introducao do deputado Munhoz da Rocha. (Rio de 
Janeiro. 1950. Pp. 534.) 

Perricone, Giacomo. La Torre di Babele; Italia 1949. (G. C. Sansoni. 1949. 
Pp. 226.) 

Povzyna, I. Lénine “le Grand”; Dei. sa Doctrine, son Action. (Paris: 
Nouvelles Editions Latines. 1950. Pp. 92.) 

PRELLER, Lupwic. Sozialpolitik in der Weimarer Republik. (Stuttgart: Mittel- 
bach. 1949. Pp. 560.) 

RISTELHUEBER, René. Histoire des Peuples Balkaniques. (Paris: A. Fayard. 
1950. Pp. 503.) 

SAENGER, Frrrz. Die Volksvertretung; Handbuch des Deutschen Bundestags. 
(Stuttgart: J. C. Cotta. 1949. Pp. 488.) 

SVERIGES SOCIALDEMOKRATISKA ARBETAREPARTI. Var Kommunalpolitik. 
(1949. Pp. 278.) 

TOGLIATTI, PALMIRO. Linea d'Una Politica; Presentazione di G. Titta Rosa. 
(Milano: Milano-Sera. 1949. Pp. 170.) 

VALIANI, Luo. L’ Avvento di De Gasperi; Fre Anni di Politica Italiana. (Torino: 
F. de Silva. 1949. Pp. 167.) « 

VAUSSARD, Mavuricr. Histoire de l’Italie Contemporaine, 1870-1946. (Paris: 
Hachette. 1950. Pp. 352.) 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


CouLonDRE, Rospert. Dé Staline d Hitler; Souvenirs De Déux Ambassades 
1986-1989. (Paris: Hachette. 1950. Pp. 334.) 


Recollections of the former Ffenth Ambassador to Moscow (1936-1938) and Berlin 
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(November 1938-1939). Background evidence from an experienced and skilled diplo- 
mat. : 


Drrxsen, HERBERT von. Moskau, Tokio, London. 20 Jahre Deutscher Aussen- 
politik. (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer. Pp. 279.) 

These are “recollections and reflections on 20 years of German foreign policy, 1919- 
1939” by a former German ambassador. While they do not contain any startling revela- 
tions, they constitute an important eye-witness account of atmosphere and diplomatie 
activities in three focal centers of German and world diplomacy. The author, a member 
of the older Wilhelmstrasse set, has the frame of mind of those technicians who endeav- 
ored to carry on as non-Nazis, 


GIRAUD, EmILE. La Nullité de la Politique Internationale des Grandes Demo- 
craties (1919-1989). L’Echec de la Société des Nations. La Guerre. (Paris: 
Recueil Sirey. 1949. Pp. xvi, 278.) ° 

The author, well-known for his earlier writings on the executive in European and 
American democracies (1938) and on the political reconstruction of France (1946), here 
presents a reasoned and lucid exposé of basic shortcomings of the western democracies, 
in terms of both group attitudes and institutions, which he holds responsible for the sad 
condition of international society. His viewpoint is suggested by chapter headings such 
as “responsibility of the democracies for the advent of nationalist dictatorships,” 
“American isolationism,” ‘‘British and French isolationism,” ‘Erroneous doctrines of 
pacificism,” “Manifestations of Incapacity in the democracies,” etc. 


Hxtmricu, WILHELM. Das Ruhrgebiet, Wirtschaft und Verflechtung. Veroeffent- 
lichungen des Provinzialinstituts fuer Westfaelische Landes und Volkskunde. 
(Muenster: Aschendorff. 1949. Pp. 248, maps.) 


Study of the Ruhr regional problem confined to the period ending 1938-39. 


HorLpacx, Heinz. Was Wirklich Geschah. Bie Diplomatischen Hintergruende 
der Deutschen Kriegspolittk. (Munich: Nymphenburger Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung. 1949. Pp. 548.) 

An appraisal of the Nazis’ diplomatic pieparsunt for war, based upon the findings 
of the Nuremberg trial of the major war criminals (disarmament and rearmament, 
customs union, Czechoslovakia, Poland and the outbreak of war, Hitler and Mussolini, 
ete.) About half the volume is devoted to relevant documentation. 


KREMSER, RUDOLF. Staat und Nebenstaat. (Vienna: Wancura. Pp. 136.) 


Broad sketch of the problem of the universal state seen against its historical back- 
_ ground since classical antiquity. 


Scumipt, PAUL. Statist auf Diplomatischer Buehne, 1923-46; Erlebnisse des 
Chefdolmetschers im Auswaertigen Amt mit den Staatsmaennern Europas. 
(Bonn: Athenaeum Verlag. 1949. Pp. 604.) 


Recollections of the former chief interpreter in the German Foreign Office, extracts 
of which have been published in translation by the New York Times earlier this year. 


SCHMOLLER, Gustav von. Die Befuguisse der Besatzuhgsmaechte in der Bundes- 
republik Deutschland. Dokumente und Berichte des Europa Archivs, Vol. 8. 
(Frankfurt a.M.: Europa Archiv. 1950. Pp. viji, 72.) 
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A documentary volume on the powers retained by the western occupying nations 
| over the Bonn Republic, issued in a monograph series of the Europa Archiv, one of the 
` most valuable of the new German periodicals. 


Berger, Hans-Sinerriep. Die Rolle der Waehrungspolitik in den Angelsaech- 
sischen Plaenen zur Reorganisation der Weltwirtschaft. 

Diez oe MEDINA, Envuarpo. Diplomacia y Politica Internacionales. (La Paz. 
1949. Pp. 279.) 


“: Escanante BARANDA, ÀNGEL. La Organizacion Internacional del Trabajo. 


(Mexico. 1950. Pp. 75. ) 

FERRER VIEYRA, ENRIQUE. Privilegios e Inmundidades en los Organismos Inter- 
nacionales. (Cordoba: Impr. de la Universidad. 1949. Pp. 92.) 

HAUSSMANN, FREDERICK. Der Neuaufbau der Deutschen Kohlenwirtschaft im 

` Internationalen Rahmen; Ein Beitrag zur Anwendung des Antitrust-Gedankens 
auf Europa. (München: C. H. Beck. 1950. Pp. 182.) 

INTER-PARLIAMENTARY UNION. 88th Conference, Stockholm 1949. Compie rendu. 
(Genève. 1949. Pp. 847.) 

ISTITUTO PER GLI STUDI DI ECONOMIA. Documenti sul Piano Marshall nel Primo 
Anno di Attuazione. (Milano: Instituto Editoriale Italiano. 1949. Pp. 542.) 
Kraus, HERBERT. Die Auswaertige Stellung der, Bundesrepublik Deutschland 

nach dem Bonner Grundgesetz. (Goettingen: Musterschmidt. 1950. Pp. 24.) 

Maspracanow, Dimiter Borissow. Die Staatenlosen im Internationalen 
Privatrecht und Fremdenrecht. (Heidelberg. 1947. Pp. 116.) 

MALLET-CHAUVEAU, ARTHUR. La Solution du Problème Humain. (Paris: Edi- 
tions Biocratiques. 1949. Pp. 80.) 

Marantz, Marceu. Le Plan arta Succès ou Faillaié? (Paris: M. Rivière. 
1950. Pp. 273.) z 

MovranieErr, Boris. Le Problème de VAutorité Superétatique. (Paris. 1950.) 

Puiuip, OLIVIER. Le Problème de ? Upion Européenne. (Paris. 1950.) 

RABIER, J. R. Le Plan Monnet. (Paris: Librarie Sociale et Economique. 1950. 
Pp. 56.) . 

Rain, Prerre. La Diplomatie Francaise. (Paris. 1950.) 

Tosser, Gustav. Der Hypothetische Parteiwille im Internationalen Vertragsrecht. 
(Juris-Verlag. 1949. Pp. 141.) 

VETTER, ARTHUR. Die Bank fur Internationalen Zahlungsausgleich; unter 
Besonderer Beruecksichtigung ihrer Clearing-Funktion im Rahmen des Euro- 
paeischen Wiederaufbauprogramme. (Heidelberg. 1950. Pp. 124.) 

VOLMARS, JANIS. Huropaetsche Zysammenarbeit und die Europaeische Zollunion. 
(Brunswick, Berlin, Hamburg: G. Westermann. 1949. Pp. 272.) 

WINTER, EDUARD. Russland und die Slawischen Voelker in der Diplomatie des 
Vatikans, 1878-1908. (Berlin: Akademie Verlag. 1950. Pp. 186.) 

WISSLER, ALBERT. Wirtschaftseinheit Europas. Gesichtspunkte und Materialien 
ueber die Stellung und Aufgaben Deutschlands in einer Gesunden Europaeischen 
Wirtschaft. Institut fuer Konjunkturforschung. No. 5. (Berlin, Munich: 
Duncker und Humblot. 194% Pp. 120.) 


e 
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POLITICAL THEORY AND JURISPRUDENCE 


CHEVALLIER, JEAN-JACQUES. Les Grandes Oeuvres Politiques; De M achiavel d 
Nos Jours. Pref. by A. Siegfried! (Paris: Armand Colin. 1950. Pp. xiii, 406.) 


A re-examination, by a distinguished French scholar, of the development of political 
thought, traced through the study of a number of great or influential works, ranging 
from the Prince to Mein Kampf, with a concluding essay on “Reason against Levia- 
than.” l 


KircHMann, J. H. von. La Jurisprudencia No Es Ciencia. Trans. and edited by 
Antonio Truyol y Serra. (Madrid: Instituto de Estudios Politicos. 1949. 
Pp. 83.) 

~ A Spanish translation of Kirchmann’s famous speech on the worthlessness of law as 


a science (1847), with an introductory essay by the translator, a teacher of the philos- 
ophy of law at the University of Madrid. 


Niusson, Stren S. Histoire et Sciences Politiques: Essai sur la Méthode Quanti- 
tative. (Bergen: Chr. Michelsens Institutt, A. S. Grieg. 1950. Pp. 162.) 


A Norwegian scholar’s study, undertaken with UNESCO support, and written in 
French, on the use of the quantitative method in political science and its possible value 
in examining the problem of historical causation. Particular stress is laid on the literature 
of electoral statistics and sociology, on which the writer includes a helpful international 
bibliography. Appendices on the quantitative method in international studies and the 
problem of revolution and dictatorship. 


PrÉLoT, Marcer. Politique d'Aristote. (Paris: Bibliothèque de la Science 
Politique. ( Presses Universitaires de France. 1950. Pp. xxviii, 229.) 


A new French edition of Aristotle’s Politics by a distinguished constitutional lawyer 
and political scientist. The editor is of the opinion that “for our hard-pressed contem- 
poraries, it is too difficult and, above all, too time-consuming to read Aristotle” because 
the Politics requires more than ordinary concentration and understanding of allusions 
and references to unfamiliar institutions. Toremedy this, Prélot has sought to make the 
Politics more genuinely accessible for the medern student by somewhat modernizing 
and simplifying the text and, more importantly, by rearranging it into four major divi- 
sions which he regards as basic: household gpvernment, citizen and state, political gov- 
ernment, revolutions and the maintenance of governments. A highly suggestive under- 
taking and sure to arouse controversy at home and abroad. 


SAVER, WILHELM. System der Rechts- und Sozialphilosophie. (Basel: Verlag 
fuer Recht und Gesellschaft. A.G. 1949. Pp. xvi, 520.) (American Repre- 
sentative, New York: A. J. Phiebig, 545 Fifth Avenue.) 


Second and revised edition of this magsive textbook of legal and social philosophy in 
which the distinguished author combines the presentation of his own system with that 
of the history of philosophical, sociological, legal and political ideas in which it is em- 
bedded. 


STEINIGER, ALFONS. Das Blocksystem; Beitrag zu einer Demokratischen Ver- 
fassungslehre. (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 1949. Pp. 78.) 
Despite its limited size, an important attempt to provide a rationalization in consti- 


tutional theory of the process and practices of the party bloc system of the “‘people’s 
democracy” in the German Soviet zone and elsewhere. 
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TEJADA, Francisco Euras pe. Las Doctrinas Politicas de Eugenio Maria de 
Hostos. (Madrid: Ediciones Cultural Hispanica. 1949. Pp. 208.) 
A documented study of the 19th century Spanish Puerto Rican “Don Quixote of 


Liberty,” political publicist, constitutional lawyer and educator, one of the influential _ 
figures in the Spanish-American world of his time. 


ALFIERI, Virrorio Enzo. Autorita e Liberta nelle Moderne Teorie dell Politica. 
(Milano: C. Marzorato. 1950.) 

Baupry, Litton. Guillaume d'Occam. Sa Vie, Ses Ocuvres, etc. Vol. I. (Paris. 
1950.) 

Bartoul, Henri. La Doctrine Economique et Sociale de Karl Marx. (Paris. 
1950.) 

Beccarı, Arturo. Il Pensiero Politico Classico. (Milano: Societa Editrice 
“Vita e Pensiero.” 1949. Pp. 223.) 

BENEYTO, Perez Juan. Los Origenes de la Ciencia Politica en Espana. (Madrid: 
Instituto de Estudios Politicos. 1949. Pp. 414.) 

Dsrsas, Mitovan. Lénine et les Rapports Entre Etats Socialistes. (Paris: Livre 
Yougoslave. 1949. Pp. 125.) = , 

EBERS, GODEHARD Josur. Grundriss des Katholischen Kirchenrechis; Rechtsge- 
schichte und System. (Wien: Manzsche Verlags- und Universitaetsbuchhand- - 
lung. 1950. Pp. 479.) 

Giusti, Wotraneo. Il Pensiero di Trotzkj. (Firenze: Le Monnier. 1949. 
Pp. 162.) 

GUTIERREZ LASANTA, Francisco. Pensadores Politicos del Siglo XIX. (Madrid: - 
Editora Nactional. 1949. Pp. 384.) 

JAMES, Emire. Histoire des Théories Economiques. (Paris: Flammarion. 1950. 
Pp. 329.) 

JERUSALEM, FRANZ WILHELM. Die Staatsidee des Föderalismus. (Tübingen: 
J.C. B. Mohr. 1949. Pp. 70.) 

La Femme et le Communisme; Anthologie des Grands Textes du Marxisme. 
Précédée d'une Présentation de Jeannette Vermeersch et d'une Etude de Jean 
Freville. (Paris: Editions Sociales. 1950. Pp. 223.) 

LEONOV, M. Le Marxisme et la Prévision Scientifique. (Paris. 1950. ) 

Meyer, JAN DE. Crisis der Europeesche Staatsphilosophie, De Staatsidee.bij de 
Fransche Philosofen op den Vooravond van de Revolutie. (Antwerpen: Stand- 
aard Boekhandel. 1949. Pp. 367.) 

MiRBEAUX, Emm, Philosophie du Laberdiate: (Paris: Flammarion, 1950. Pp. 
347.) 

Prettre, ANDRE. Humanisme Chrétien et Economie Politique. (Paris: 1950.) 

Ruyssen, THEODORE. La Societé Internationale. Bibliothèque de Philosophie 
Contemporaine. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1950. Pp. 240.) 

Sancuez REULET, ANIBAL. La Filosofid Latinoamericana Contemporanea. 
Washington: Union Panamericana. 1949. Pp. 370.) 

VARGA, E. AND MENDELSOHN, L. Donners Complimentaires à L’ Imperialisme de 
Lénine. (Paris. 1950.) ° 
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